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PREFACE. 


a 


Faithful, throughout, to the hypothesis on which, un- 
der the sanction of the highest Oriental authority possible, 
it originally commenced, the History of Ancient India 
and of the Avatars has at length proceeded to its conclu- 
sion. Sir William Jones afforded the clue which has di- 
rected my path through this dark and intricate labyrinth. 
I have cautiously adhered to the outline which his pencil 
drew, and have in no instance deviated from my honoured 
guide. I am aware that there are Indian scholars of great 
respect and ability who widely differ in opinion from him 
on sonic of tlic topics discussed in this and the former vo- 
lumes ; but, till these gentlemen oblige us with (what, how- 
ever, will not easily be found) a better hypothesis^ one 
more consistent with the general history of the ancient 
world, as detailed in profane records, one more rcconcile- 
able to the common sense and reason of mankind, and one 
more consonant to the national code of faith, I hope they 
will excuse me for persevering in it. It would have been 
a great honour to me to have been favoured with their ap- 
probation and support ; it would also have been materially 
to my interest, as I should then, probably, have had the 
benefit of their advice in other respects. Deprived r<t 
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advantage, and writing also under the pressure of 
^Wher nameless difficulties, I have, I trust, a claim pro- 
portionably strong on the candour of the public in their 
perusal of this volume. Under those difficulties, this work, 
when nearly half completed, must have inevitably sunk, 
had it not been for the generous kindness of two friends 
of great worth and erudition, and the support which their 
efforts met with from the greater part of the episcopal or- 
der, and other persons of rank, who saw the importance of 
an undertaking of this kind, especially at the present cri- 
sis, to the best interests of society. To two other highly 
distinguished Characters, and to a great Commercial Com- 
pany, I am also particularly bound thus publicly to return 
my humble and grateful acknowledgements. 

In the ])rcface to the former volume, I cursorily men- 
tioned Mr. Vohiey’s impious attempt to mythologize away 
the whole of the Christian system, by insisting that the his- 
tory and miracles of Christ were borrowed from those of the 
Indian Creeshna. According to that hypothesis, the holy 
Offspring of the Virgin means only the solar orb rising in 
the sign Virgo, the tnaelve Apostles are the twelve zodiacal 
astcrisms, while the very name Jesus is as impiously traced to 
Yes, the ancient cabalistical name of young Bacchus. Thus 
is the truth of history insulted, and the corroborating testi- 
mony of ages set aside, for the laudable purpose of plun- 
ging Christian Europe into all the horrors of atheistical 
France. Those who duly consider how intimately the 
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establi^d governments and the legal codes of Europe, 
and especially the jurisdiction of these kingdoms, are con-v 
nected with the Christian code, will not be at a loss to »» 
the drift and purport of arguments of this kind. In tru(^ 
they are as inseparably connected as the soul is w'ith the 
' body, and they must stand or fall together. The reader, 
therefore, will not be offended if he find the Avatar of 
Creeshna, which has in great part given birth to these 
blasphemies, engross nearly a third part of the present 
volume, since it was a subject of too deep importance to 
Britons, both individually and nationally, to be slightly or 
rapidly passed over. In the two introductory chapters to 
that Life, I have endeavoured fully to investigate the mat- 
ter, and to trace the error to its true source; to prove 
whence originally sprang the idea an Avatar, or de- 
scent of Deity in a human form, and by what means it has 
happened that many of the events in the life of Christ and 
Creeshna so nearly resemble each other. It became the 
more necessary to enter at length into this momentous 
question, because, since that volume was published, Mr. 
Dupuis’ long-threatened work, the baleful fountain from 
which Mr. Volney’s was only a rivulet, has made its ap- 
pearance; a work composed with the declared intention 
of subverting Christianity and re-erecting paganism on its 
ruins. Thus assailed by apostatizing Christians on the one 
hand, and by paganizing Jews on the otlier ; for, the Jews 
themselves, if we may judge by some very recent produc- 
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tions of the learned of their nation, seem determined to aid 

« foe, at this critical juncture, by attacks peculiarly da- 
g and inveterate, (a conduct by no means either grateful^ 
etity or prudent it becomes the indispensable duty of 
every member of the Christian community, as he values 
the civil and religious rites or the independance of his coun- 
try, to stand decidedly forward in its support. 1 have eHr 
deavoured to do tny duty on this momentous occasion, and, 
whatever may be the sentiments and conduct of my cotem- 
porarics, when the storms that at present hang over Eu- 
rope shall have been dispersed, and peace and order be 
restored, posterity will thank me. 

With respect to that wonderful composition, the Life of 
Creeshna itself, the reader will be pleased to peruse it 
w'ilh that degree of candour to which a work, not original- 
ly intended for publication, is entitled. It is a faithful, 
though rapid, translation by Mr. Halhed from a Persian 
manuscript, now depovsited, together with the translation 
itself, in the British Museum ; it was done for his own 
private gratification before that gentleman’s final, and ever 
to be lamented, desertion of the Indian Muses. I have 
not presumed to alter it farther than to blot out some parts 
which, however agreeable to a high-seasoned Oriental pa- 
late, appeared to me to glow with colours and images not 
sufficiently chaste for an European eye. I should have 
erased more, but it was necessary that the reader should 
judge for himself concerning this motley character, which 
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has been so impiously paralleled with that of the Christian 
Messiah. In fact, any more extended erasure would 
have materially altered the portrait. The reader must see 
Creeshna as he />, to judge of him properly ; he ’ must 
contemplate him with all the puerility and licentiousness, 
as well as with all the virtue and dignity, attached to his 
Avatar. I never intended to do the work of the adversary, 
hy making Creeshna a perfect model of an incarnate Deity. 
It has cost me immense labour to prepare it in this manner, 
for the public eye, from a voluminous manuscript which, 
though the production of an able pen, was by no means 
sufficiently correct for that eye : many parts still remain 
obscure, and many Sanscreet words are still unexplained ; 
yet, imperfect as it is, the public will doubtless think 
themselves obliged to me for the production of it, and know 
how to set a proper value upon so curious and estimable 
a relic of ancient Indian literature, especially when consi- 
dered in its connection with other points of unspeakable 
interest and importance to society. 

It was my anxious wish to have brought down the An- 
cient History of India to the period at which it properly 
terminates, that of the first invasion of Hindostan by the 
Arabian generals in the seventh century; but the great 
length of the Eighth Avatar has prevented my descending 
farther down in the annals of time than the irruption of 
Alexander. For the history of the inter\'cning period 
there arc few materials of a Sanscreet kind yet known to 
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sans ; the Brahmins seem to have been more zealous 
to preserve the history of their wretched superstitions than 
that of the succession of their kings, while the Greek and 
Roman writers afford but a scanty glimmering of informa- 
tion on that head. It forms, however, a very interesting 
portion in Asiatic annals, comprehending the history of 
the Ptolemys in Egypt, of tlie Seleucidae, and their 
descendants in Syria, and of the ancient Parthians ; 
and is intimately connected with that of Greece and 
Rome. If there remain in India, which there is great rea- 
son to doubt, any regular authentic history of the dynasties 
that flourished during those centuries, they will probably 
in time be explored and detailed by the persevering indus- 
try of the members of the Asiatic Society. My business 
has been to arrange and combine what has already been 
explored and presented to the publie in detached fragments, 
and that ofiice I have endeavoured faithfully to execute 
under the guidance of a pilot, w’hose decease is the most 
fatal of all obstacles that could have happened to the com- 
pletion of a history of India on a more comprehensive 
scale. To him was equally known the astronomical mytho- 
logy of Greece and of Hindostan, and he also was able nice- 
ly to discriminate in their respective systems between what 
was history and what was fable. But I need not descant 
farther on the merits of Sir William Jones; they have 
been too often and too impressively displayed to need enume- 
ration here. Suffice it to say, while I finally bid adieu to 
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the melancholy subject, that in him Oriental science lost 
an invaluable patron, the Christian religion an able de- 
fender, the Hindoos an upright and dispassionate judge, 
and human nature itself one of its brightest ornaments. 

So extended an Interval has elapsed since the subscrip- 
tion to the Indian History first commenced, and I am so 
little able, from want of correct memoranda, to distinguish 
between the subscribers to the Indian Antiquities and the 
present work, that, to avoid giving offence by improper 
insertion or by omission^ it has been thought most prudent 
to omit the list of names altogether. The catalogue, 
though not numerous, would, from the conspicuous rank 
and talents of its patrons be truly honourable to me ; but 
I am convinced that the completion of their generous views, 
in subscribing to this undertaking, will prove to them a far 
more ample gratification than the ostentatious production 
of names, however celebrated, and of titles, however ex- 
alted. 


No. 19, Prince's Street, Cavendish-Square, 
October 1, 1798. 
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ADVE R TISEMENT 


■tOR an explanation of the lunar astronomy of the RraInntnSf 
and the translation of the Sanscreet names of the several mansions 
exhibited on the lunar zodiac, ' r/i£ reader will be pleased to consult 
page of the former volume^ and the pages immediately preceding 
and subsequent to it. The other j^ates of this volume are sufficiently 
explained under the Avatars which they were respectively intended to 
illustrate. They are fac similes of the mythological designs of a people, 
who, it will be candidly considered, are utter strangers to perspec- 
tive. Absurd as some of them may appear to an European eye, it 
appeared still more absurd to attempt to mahe any alterations in 
them. 
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HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 


BOOK II. 

CONTINUING THE HISTOBY OP THE SEVEN REMAINING INDIAN 
AVATARS, AND DETAILING THE EVENTS OF THE EARLIEST 
POST-DILUVIAN AGES. 

GENERAL PROSPECTUS. 

A connected Display of all the Indian Avatars, eihibitcd from a San- 
screet Author. — The Fourth Incarnation of Vecshnu in the Form 
of Nara-Sing, or the Man-Lion, lu destroy a blasphemmg 
Monarch. — The Fifth Incarnation of Vceshnu in the Form of 
Bahmun, the Dwarf. — The Sixth Irvarnation of Vecshnu in 
the Fonn of Parasu-Rama. — The Seventh Incarnation of 
Vecshnu in the Fonn of Rama-Cbandra. — The Eighth Incar- 
nation of Veeshnu in the Form of Creeshna, with an extensive 
Life of that favourite Deity of the Indians, from the Pur anas. — 
The Ninth Incarnation of Vceshnu in the Form of Buddha. — 
Tiw Tenth, or future. Incarnation of Vecshnu in the Fonn of 
Calci ; that is, of an anned Warrior, brandishing a blazing Cime- 
ter, and riding on a white Horse, like the crowned Hero m the 
Apocalypse, to dissolve the Universe. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Fourth Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Form of Nara-Sing, or 
the Man-Lion, bursting from a marble Pillar to destroy/ a blasphe- 
ming Monarch, supposed to allude to the Catastrophe at Babel. 

1 Ciinnot coniinoncc this second volume of the History of An- 
cient India more properly than by presenting the reader with the 
following historical display, in Sanscrcct poetry, of the ten Avatars, 
or divine descents, in which he wall have a connected view of the 
whole, and of the principal events meant to be recorded in each of 
those ingenious allegories. 

ODE OP JAYADEVA, THE SUBLIME LYRIC POET OF INDIA, IN 
MtoNOUR OF VEESHNU, IN HIS TEN GRAND INCARNATIONS. 

1. Thou recovercst the Veda in the water of the ocean of de- 
struction, placing it joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabricated by 
thee, O Cesava, assuming the body of a fish : Be victorious, O 
Her I, Lord of the Universe ! 

2. The earth, placed on the point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
like the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Cesava, assu- 
ming the form of a boar; Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the 
Universe ! 

3. The earth stands firm on thy immensely broad back, which 
grows larger from the callus occasioned by bearing that vast burthen, 
O Cesava, assuming the body of a tortoise : Be victorious, O IIeri, 
Lord of the Universe ! 

■t. The claw with a stupendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 
thy lion’s paw, is the black bee that stung the body of the embow- 
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HimAirTACABil>v, O CxtAVA, assuming the form of a maa- 
linft: Be aicteriows, O. Hsu, Lord of die Universe i 

5. By thy {Krtieer diou beguiiot Bali, O thou miraculous 
dwarf, thou jmnfier of men with the water (of Ganga) springing 
from thy feet, O Cbsava, anuming the form of a dwarf: Be vic- 
torious, O Heri, Lord of the Universe ! 

C. Ttiou bathest in pure water, consisting of the blood of 
Cshattiya’s, the worid, whose offences are removed, and whb are re- 
lieved from the pain of other births, O Cesava, assuming the form 
of Parasu-Rabca : Be victorious, O Hsxi, Lord of the Uni- 
verse! 

7. With earn- to diysclf, with delight to the genii of the eight 
regions, thou scatterest on dl sides in the plain of combat the demon 
with ten heads, O Cbsat a, assuming the form of Rama-Chandra ; 
Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Universe ! 

8. Thou wearest on tliy bright body a mantle shining like a 
blue cloud, or like the water of Yamana tripping towards thee 
through fear of thy furrowing ploughsluoe, O Cesava, assuming 
the form of Creeshna: Be victoiious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
verse! 

9 . Thou blameet (oh! wonderful power!) the whole Veda, 
when thou seest, O kind-liearted ! the slaughter of cattle prescribed 
for sacrifice, O Cesava, assuming the body of Buddha: Be vic- 
torious, O Heri, Lord of the Universe! 

10. For the destruction of all the impure, thou drawest thy 
cimeter blazing like a comet, (how tremendous!) O Cesava, as- 
suming the body of Calci : Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of tlic 
Universe!* 

Previously to our entering on the history of the seven remaining 
Avatars, it is necessary we should attend to the sacred bark safely pi- 
loted, amidst the raging waters, by the guiding horn of the stupen- 


Asiati« Researches, vol.ii. p. 120. 
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doiui fish.SAFHARi, or the deity incarnate' in die Matsya, as detailed 
in a page* of the former volume, to which, for the sake of coimec< 
don, the reader is requested to advert. It is of importance that the 
place of its landing should be discussed, because even some learned 
and pious Christian writers, contrary to the apparent sense of Scrip- 
ture, have fixed its appulse to earth, not in the mountains of Meso- 
potamia, but on the heights of the Indian Caucasus. I shall endea- 
vour, impartially, to state the leading arguments on either side of 
the question. 

The vessel in which die virtuous Indian monarch, Satyaurata, 
was preserved, having floated fot a day of Brahma upon the surface 
of the watery abyss, or, in other words, to leave the language of 
fable for that of truth and Scripture, the ark of Noah having con- 
tinued upon the bosom of the watery element during a complete 
year, and the flood having universally subsided, we are informed by 
the Hebrew Scriptures that it rested upon the mountains of Ararat. 
By Ararat is generally understood Armenia, and the word is thus 
translated in die Scptiiagint and in the Vulgate; but Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh-f* contends, and his opinion has been, in part, adopted by 
Bishop Patrick, one of the best commentators on the Old Testa- 
ment, that, by Ararat, the sacred historian meant that long ridge of 
mountains extending through Asia, from Armenia, on the west, to 
the confines of India, on the east, to which the ancients gave the ge- 
neral name of Taurus and Caucasus. It will indeed be observed by 
the reader diat the sacred text does not say that the ark rested upon 
Mount Ararat; but uses the word in the plural number, which, in 
the opinion of those writers, only implies that it rested upon one of 
the mountains of that vast chain which was distinguished by different 
appi'Ilations in the various countries through which it passed, and 

’ Sm vol.i. p.?;;- 

t See Sir Walter Raleigh’s Histoiy of the World, p, 68. edit. London, 1677. 

; Cnnfult Bishop Patrick, on Gen. csp.viii. veifeiv. 
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which, near its western rise, was known to the inhabitants of ancient 
Syria by that of Ararat One of the highest authorities in the Chris- 
tian church, cited by tlic Bishop, gives a direct sanction to this asser- 
tion, that by the mountains of Ararat, whereon the ark rested, are 
to be understood, not those of Armenia in particular, but the lofty 
summits of Taurus itself, which, from their great elevation, widely 
overlook the plains of Ararat. The conjecture, I own, will appear 
less strained when it is considered how customary it has been for high 
and extensive ridges of mountains, by whatever name in particular 
regions demonstrated, to be distinguished by one general appellation. 
Thus, in Africa, tlie immense chain of mountains, extending from 
the great western ocean as far as Egypt, is called Atlas; and thus, 
in South America, the still more stupendous chain, running from 
north to south for above four thousand miles together along the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, is called the Andes. 

With equal ingenuity and zeal has the great man and able historian 
above referred to laboured to support this novel hypothesis, which origi- 
nated with Goropius Becanus,* a fanciful writer at best, that the ark of 
Noah rested upon some eminence of that mighty chain, in a far more 
eastern latitude than is generally supposed, and even on the confines of 
India. The opinion, thus taken up by Raleigh, has since been warmly 
adopted by some very able scholars ; and, were not both the general 
sense of Scripture and the opinion of the best geographers decidedly 
against it, would appear to be irrefragably confirmed by what late dis- 
coveries have taught mankind of the rapid advancement of science, and 
the very early maturity of the arts, as well as of the general civilization 
and astonishing population, during the remotest periods recorded in 
history, of the inhabitants of the distant and secluded regions of 
India and China. Since this subject, which discusses the place of 
the original settlement of the grc.at patriarch, is by no means one of 
the least important in the circle of Asiatic antiquities ; and since any 


See Goropu, Becuiiu, Indo-Scythia, p. 473. 
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new light thrown upon it may prove of considerable service in the 
survey which we are now taking of die fust ages of the Indian histo- 
ry ; I shall jiroceed impartially to lay before the reader the principal 
arguments, which both Raleigh and other respectable writers, since 
his time, have advanced to establish the position in question. 

One of the most plausible arguments in favour of the conjecture is 
derived from the express declaration of Scripture, that the progeny 
of Noah journeyed from the east towards the plain of 'Siinaar. 
Now, had they descended from any mountain in Armenia into the 
plains of Babylon, tliey must have travelled from die north, or ra- 
ther from tlie north-west ; for, such is the situation of the Acmeoian 
hills, in respect to these plains ; but die mountains of Caucasus, or 
Paropamisus, lie directly east from Babylon ; and in diis direction 
alone could they have been represented as journeying from ihe east. 
Another argument, urged in support of this position, arises from the 
absolute and total silence of the Hebrew historian, in the succeeding 
pages of his history, concerning the future fate and local residence 
of so important a personage as Noah. 

At the advanced period of life which Noah had readhed, for he 
was six hundred years old, when the flood took place ; it is radier 
improbable, say the objectors, that he should wander for from the 
spot where the ark rested. It is more reasonable to suppose, that, 
whatever spirit of curiosity or zeal for migration might animate his pos- 
terity, he himself remained in the region which had been in a man- 
ner consecrated by the new covenant, which the Almighty had there 
entered into with man, and by the act of oflering up his oblation to 
the Deity. He might esteem it as the sacred spot assigned him for 
his future residence by the same Guardian-Providence, which guided 
thither the ark in which he had liecn so miraculously saved. Had 
Noah himself, however, journeyed with his family to Shinaar, or 
settled in Armenia, Mesopotamia, or in any of the adjacent coun- 
tries, it has been thought in the highest degree improbable, that the 
venerable patriarch, who had so large a share in the transactions of 
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Oie yncsent wockt^ aad so undoubted *n interest in the concerns of 
the new one, that the conspicuous instniment, in the hands of Pro- 
vidence, of preserving the remains of the human race and all the 
infenor orders of created beings, diould be totally neglected or for- 
gotten by Moses, except in the single circumstance of the period in 
which hb death happened. From tliis silence, a third argument is 
also deduced, that Noah, with some part of his family, who came 
out of the ark, was settled at too great a distance to mingle in the 
transactions, and be noticed in the annals, however concise, of those 
nations who settled about Shinaar, and to whose transactions alone, 
from the dispersion of mankind, Moses prof'sscdly devotes his nar- 
rative. 

A fourth, and not the least forcible, argument is drawn from the 
utter mcredibitity that he, who had been appointed the august but 
neglected prophet to announce the impending vengeance of God 
against the pride and impiety of tlic antediluvian race, and before 
whose eyes the fatal prophecy had been so recently consummated in 
the tremendous event of a destroying deluge, would have permitted 
so immediate and daring a repetition of those crimes as his degenerate 
posterity exhibited in the erection of the Tower of Babel, or would 
not have restrained the madness of the attempt by the most vigorous 
efforts, such as his power, in the capacity of a supreme monarch, 
and his authority, as the sole father of the renovated race of man, 
must have enabled him to make. A fifth argument is drawn from 
the remarkable expression, adopted by Moses, to describe this migra- 
tion from Ararat ; viz, that they journeyed towards die plains of Shi- 
naar ; an expression, which, Dr. Shuckford observes, evidently de- 
notes both distance of situation and length of time for the performance 
of that migration. That writer bos gone more in detail into the sub- 
ject than the last-named historian, and has ventured to offer a few 
additional particulars whiclt are deserving notice. He is of opinion, 
tiiat seventy years might elapse before one part of the family of Noah 
sepaiated itself from the other,, and he thinks that period sufficient 
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for such an increased population of mankind, according to die great 
injunction to increate and multiply and replenish the earth, as might 
render a separation necessary. In regard to the distance of situation, 
he states die space, between the plains of Shinaar and that part of 
Caueasus where he contends the ark rested, to be about 1200 miles ; 
and, in respect to die length of time in performing the journey, can> 
sidcring the state of the earth so soon after die deluge, the extensive 
marshes and wide stagnant lakes, which that deluge must have left, 
as yet undrained by die labour of man; the impervious woods and 
thick shrubs which the rank luxuriant soil, in the course of seventy 
or eighty years would naturally produce ; together with the trackless 
mountains and wild wastes which they had to traverse ; from these 
circumstances he deems it reasonable to allow ten or tvv'clve years for 
its completion. He thinks they set out with no determined view to 
settle in Shinaar, but pitched dieir tents as Abraham did in after-ages, 
and took up their occasional residence in spots remarkable ftx their 
beauty, or convenient in point of accommodation, till at length they 
reached those luxuriant and happy plmns, where they finally 
settled. 

The argument, however, which is insisted on as of the greatest 
weight in the discussion of this point arises from the surprising popu- 
lation and early maturity in arts and sciences, for which ancient au- 
thors have asserted, and modem writers have demonstrated, the 
Indians above most other nations were distinguished. Tlie two authors 
above referred to particularly dwell on the circumstance of those 
immense armies, which the Indian monarchs, in so few ages after 
the flood, were able to bring into the field, to oppose the forces of 
Semiramis; but, as the event itself of that invasion, as given by 
Diodorus Siculus from the Ctesias, is by no means the most authenti- 
cated portion of ancient history, and since those respectable authors, 
who admit its possibility, hesitate at believing the numbers assigned 
by them to the contending armies, I shall not follow their example 
in dwelling at great length on so disputable a point, especially as 
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die subject will come before us in an historical point of view here* 
after. 

Far more convincing evidence of the Indians having been one of 
the most early civilized, as well as most populous, nations of the 
globe, at the remotest date to which human annals ascend, is to be 
found in two very modern autliors, . Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Halhcd ; the former not at all inclined to favour their romantic claims 
to antiquity, and the latter a writer too deeply acquainted with the 
subject of which he treats, to allow the possibility of his being im> 
posed upon or materially mistaken, and of too high a character in the 
literary and moral world intentionally to impose upon others. Sir 
William Jones, in the Asiatic Researches, records their most early 
and intimate acquaintance with metaphysics, ethics, and other ab- 
struse sciences ; in which, to arrive at any degree of perfection, there 
must necessarily be supposed to have been a long course of previous 
investigation, a progressive improvement in philosophical attainments, 
and a gradual expansion of the powers of the soul ; and thaty in 
periods when the rest of Asia was immersed in extreme barbarity 
and ignorance. On these intricate subjects they possess an infinite 
variety of treatises, of an age far superior to any known writings of 
the kind in the world ; and in diosc treatises may be found all the 
profound speculations of the Grecian philosophers; all the refined 
logical disquisitions of the Peripatetic, and all the sublime morality of 
the Stoical, school. The truth of the above assertion is exemplified 
in no one instance more strongly tlian in tlie enlarged principles of 
legislation, upon which their government was founded, and in the 
profound wisdom exhibited in the admirable and voluminous code of 
their laws, forming together a grand system of policy, which pro- 
vides against every probable exigence of civil government, and most 
possible infringements upon the peace of .society by daring and un- 
principled individuals; a system that could only have been brought 
to maturity, after a revolution of many centuries, in which the nu- 
merous instances of public and private injury alluded to and redressed, 
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and the points of litigation and controversy particularized and de« 
cided, must have occurred ; but, withal, a system established in 
seras of such unfathomable antiquity, that, in their ignorance of the 
real author, it has been attributed to Brahma, a visionary being, or 
to Menu, who, if he be not Noah, is a being equally imaginary. 
On this system of jurisprudence, by which I would be understood 
principally to mean the original code of Brahmin laws contained 
in the Menusmhiti, or Institutes remembered from Menu, a thou- 
sand commentaries have been written ; some of tliem, (say the Hin- 
doos in tlicir romantic style,) many millions of years ago ; and from 
these commentaries the code of Gentoo laws, translated by Mr. Hal- 
hed, was extracted. To such minute particulars has the wise legis- 
lator of India descended, that, in the ancient work above alluded 
to, (the Institutes,) there is a curious passage on the legal interest 
of money, and the limited rate of it in different cases, with an ex- 
ception in regard to adventures at sea ; and this apparently compiled 
in periods when it was thought in Europe that no extensive commer- 
cial intercourse existed among mankind, and few adventures by sea 
were undertaken. .Still more wonderful is their early improvement 
in mathematical and astronomical knowledge ; for, according to 
Mr. Bailli, their instruments, though stupendous and of high anti- 
quity, arc made with such exactness, that they evince, in the fabrica- 
tors, an intimate acquaintance witli tlie elements of geometry, sphe- 
rical trigonometry,* and other sciences, not then supposed to Ijave been 
cultivated. Those instruments and their tables of calculation remain a 
superb and lasting monument of their early maturity in astronomical 
researches ; although the exact principles upon which the former 
were constructed and the latter composed are no longer understood by 
the Brahmins. 

'I'o these various arguments, however, powerful and imj)osing as 
they are in favour of the ark having rested upon the summits of the 

* See Mr. Playfair’s remarks on the astronomy of the Brahmins in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edlnbargh* vr^.ii* partu* p*i75« 
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Indian Caucasus, not only the sacred books, understood in their natu- 
ral and obvious sense, but the civil history of mankind, in the ear- 
liest ages after the flood, so far as tire fragments of tliat history in 
Berosus, Sanchoniatho, and a few other of tlie most early annalists 
of Asiatic events, have descended down to us, give tlie direct nega- 
tive. But, what is still more to the purpose, the ancient records of 
the Hindoos themselves, recently explored, affirm their establishment 
in Persia, which lies in the direct line eastward from tlie region, in 
which, according to Scripture, tlie arit settled, previously to the forma- 
tion of any regular government in India : and those venerable writings 
farther corroborate this statement by asserting, that tlie ancestors of 
the Chinese were originally a colony of Hindoos; who, about fifteen 
centuries before Christ, emigrated from tlieir native country, and, 
passing the Ganges, erected a new empire in the province of Shen- 
shi, aftens'ards increased and finally subdued by still more numerous 
and powerful colonics from the over-charged plains of Scytliia. In 
respect to the surprizing progress of the Indians in arts and sciences, 
if allowed in the extent required, (imd T am' willing to allow it tlie 
utmost possible extent compatible with the Mosaic chronology, and 
not hostile to Christianity,) it may be fairly and reasonably accounted 
for on the hypothesis, which, under the influence, I trust, of tlie 
best motives, throughout this work, 1 have laboured to establish, viz, 
that of a strong mixture of antc-diluvian science, preserved in the 
breast and in the family of Noali, with that flourishing in tJie early 
post-diluvian ages. 

Armenia lies to the north of Mesopotamia, and its very name, 
compounded according to Bochart of Ar and Mene, mom lunaris, 
or the mountain of the moon, is a remarkable proof how early those 
who descended from the ark began to engage in astronomical specu- 
lations, and apply to conspicuous objects in nature the names of the 
planets. Its more general denomination ivas Ararat, which signi- 
fies the mountain of descent, for, in cacuniine illius mantis, area N'oa 
post diluvium primum sleiit, upon the summit of tliat mountain, 
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the ark of Noah rested after the deluge.* The particular eminence 
upon which the ark descended was denominated Baris. Mr. Bryant 
has justly remarked, that the wisdom of Providence was singularly 
di^layed in directing the vessel to a region particularly well calcula* 
ted to be the nursing-parent of the human race; a region in the 
highest degree fertile, full of rich plains and valleys, abounding 
with every production necessary for life, watered with noble rivers, 
particularly the Araxes, and, as we learn from Strabo, anciently ce- 
lebrated for producing that olive, which tltose, who would willingly 
find inconsistency in the Mosaic history, have denied Armenia the 
distinction of bearing. A country, tlius composed of mountains and 
extensive valleys, would, in all probability, be earliest dried, and 
consequently soonest habitable. In this region, then, according both 
to Scripture and probability, the eight holy persons, afterwards vene- 
rated in the pagan world as the eight principal gods, the sacred 
OoDOAsf of the Egyptians, tlie great Satyaurata and the seven pious 
Reyshees of India, descended ; tliere they planted the first colony 
after the flood, and founded the first city, called Thamanim, from 
the number eight. 

Anxious to give the two opinions impartially, I shall not conceal a 
circumstance that makes considerably for the system of Raleigh and 
his followers, and Mr. Bryant is the authority for it.^ One part of 
Mount Taurus, sitiiatetl in Aderbijian, in Persia, is still called Al 
Baris, similar to the name by wbicb Ararat was anciently distin- 
guished. Sir Thomas Herbert, an inquisitive traveller and faithful 
writer, to whose Indian travels I shall hereafter be greatly indebted, 
visited this spot in 16^6, and tells us, that the inhabitants have an 


• See Bocharti Geograph. Sacra, p.zi, edit. 1674; and Bryant’a Analysis, vol.ui. p. 3. 

■(' The Ogdoas, says Mr. Bryant, consisted of eight personages described in a boat, who were 
esteemed the most ancient gods of the country. In China, too, they venerate the mystical number 
eight. They are doubtless the eight Reyshees of India. 

t Hatho Armenius, apud Bryant, ibid. 
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andent tradition that the ark rested there ; and, according to Taver- 
nier, hard by is another village, where they suppose the wife of Noah 
to have died. The learned analyst, however, only mentions the 
notion to overthrow it, by adding, that, wherever the arkitc rites 
were instituted, the same names were given to different places, Baris, 
Mene, Selene ; that the ])articular name of Da Moan, tlic village 
at tlie foot of it, is understood by the natives in the sense of the se- 
cond plantation ; and that these circumstances only shew how uni- 
versally diffused tliroughout the ancient world was tlic tradition of the 
Mosaic ark and the general deluge. 

In the present infant state of our knowledge in respect to India, 
and till tlie treasures, that lie buried in the deep mine of Sanscrcet 
literature, shall be more deeply explored and made our own, what- 
ever may be affirmed concerning tlic origin of the Hindoos; that is 
to say, tlie precise branch of the family of Noah from which they 
immediately sprang ; cannot merit to be distinguished by any higher 
appellation than conjecture. Even the most successful attempts of 
this kind can only be considered in the light of fortunate guesses ; 
yet still, if we find the whole country, in the most ancient Sanscrcet 
records and charts, called by tlic Scripture-appellation of one of the 
immediate descendants, even the grandson, of Noah, and the name 
of two others of that primordial family, at this very day, tliroughout 
that vast empire, holdcn in the profoundcst veneration, and consi- 
dered as demigods, at least, in their system of romantic mythology, 
we have the strongest reason to conclude, that the Hindoos are. de- 
scended, in a direct line, from the chief, by whose name their 
country, which tlicy themselves denominate Cusha-Dweepa, or the 
continent of Cush, is distinguished ; and that Bali, or Belus, and 
Rama, the deified heroes of their early history, are the identical per- 
sonages recorded in sacred writ ; tlic former, according to that au- 
thentic chronicle, being the first, and the latter the fourth, son of 
Cush. When it is farllier considered, that Bali and Rama confer 
their respective names on two distinguished Avatars, as may be ob- 
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setred in the ode above quoted, conjecture rises very near to the cer* 
tainty of proof. To the consideradon of those Avatars we shall pre- 
sently return, and the very first Uiat occurs, in its leading feature^ 
bears such an immediate affinity to a stupendous event recorded in 
the Mosaic history, the destruction of an impious monarch, and the 
overthrow of an ambitious project to brave the power and vengeance 
of heaven, as scarcely to leave a doubt, in the serious and reflecting 
mind, of its direct allusion to the Nimrod of Scripture, tliat mighty 
and iniquitous hunter of men and beasts, the founder of the great 
empire of Babylon, and the first perverter of the patriarchsd religion, 
by introducing among its pure rites the gross errors of tlie Sabian 
idolatry. A column bursting tliundcr, and the deity issuing from it 
under a terrific form, breathing flames to devour a blaspheming mo- 
narch, are events that have too great a similitude to the frantic at- 
tempt and fatal catastrophe at Babel to permit us to hesitate at the ap- 
plication of this Indian fable. But, when we take into consideration 
all the connecting circumstances; that the names of the principal 
branches of the tyrant’s family are equally to be found in the dynas- 
ties of India and Babylon ; that Nimrod, or, to give him his usual 
namC'in profane history, the elder Belus, was the father of astrono- 
my after the flood, and is supposed to have built the Tower of Babel 
partly for astronomical purposes ; probability, it must be owned, ap- 
proaches very near upon certainty. 


THE NARA-SING AVATAR, OR FOURTH INCARNATION OF VEESH- 
NU, UNDER A FORM HALF MAN AND HALF LION. 

The greater part of the history of this Avatar has already been de- 
tailed in the former volume, in a passage cited from Mr. Chambers, 
which it is necessary again to bring before the view of tire reader, not 
only because it is a genuine translation, by an eminent Indian scholar, 
from a Sansercet origiiiiil, but on account of its forming, together 
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wit)) another Sanscreet fragment of original historical matter in my pos* 
aesuon from the stores of Mr. Halbed, a more complete relation of 
the events of this important Avatar than has hitherto been presented to 
that public, whose curiosity is now so justly excited to the investiga- 
tion of the precious remains, of Indian lore. This passage is prece- 
ded, in Mr. Chambers’s narration, by an account of tlie Giant Hi- 
rinacheren, who, the reader may recollect, rolled up the earth into 
a shapeless mass, and carried it on his shoulders down to Patala, 
(hell): circumstances that gave birtli to the events of the second Avatar, 
in which Veeshnu, in the form of a boar, is represented as pursuing 
that monster to his retreat, and bringing back the earth upon his 
mighty tusks. 

According to Mr. Chambers, the younger brother of that gigantic 
daemon was Hirinakassap, who succeeded him in his kingdom over the 
inferior world, and refused to do homage to Veeshnu. He had a son 
named Pralhaud, who, at an early age, openly disapproved this part of 
his father’s conduct, being under tlie tuition of Sokcracharj. Ills fa- 
ther persecuted him on this account, banished him, and even sought to 
kill him, but was prevented by the interposition of heaven, which 
appeared on the side of Pralhaud. At length, Hirinakassap was 
softened, and recalled his son to his court ; where, as he sat in full 
assembly, he began again to argue witJi him against the supremacy of 
Veeshnu, boasted that he himself was lord of all the visible world, 
and asked what Vccshnii could pretend to more. Pralhaud replied, 
that Veeshnu had no fixed abode, but was present every where. 
“ Is he,” said his father, “ in that pillar ?” — “ Yes,” returned 
Pralhaud. “ Then let him come forth,” said Hirinakassap ; and, 
rising from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot ; upon which, 
Veeshnu, in tlie form of Nara-Sing, that is to say, with a body like a 
man, but a head like a lion, came out of the pillar and tore Hirina- 
kassap in pieces. Veeshnu then fixed Pralhaud on his father’s tlirone, 
and his reign was a mild and virtuous one, and, as such, was a contrast 
to that of his father. He left a son named Namachee, who inherited 
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his power and his virtues, and was the father of Bali, the founder of 
the once magnificent city of Mahabalipoor.* Through die disguise 
of these fables, Mr. Chambers judiciously observes, we may discern 
some imperfect records of great events, and of revolutions that have 
happened in remote times, and they perhaps merit our attention the 
more, as it is not likely that any records of very ancient Hindoo history 
exist' but in this obscure and fantastic dress. Tlieir poets seem to 
have been their only historians, as well as divines ; and whatever they 
relate is wrapped up in this burlesque garb, set off, by way of orna- 
mbnt, with circumatancftn hugely incredible and absurd ; and all this 
without any date, and in no other order or method than such as the 
poet’s fancy suggested and found most convenient. Nevertheless, by 
comparing names and grand events recorded by them with those in- 
terspersed in the histories of otlier nations, and by calling in the 
assistance of ancient monuments, coins, and inscriptions, as oc- 
casion shall offer, some probable conjectures, at least, if not im- 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, be made on these interesting 
ohjccts.-f- 

Of the trutli of tliese observations almost every page of this history 
will afford striking examples, and great exertions of candour will there- 
fore, I flatter myself, be made in favour of an author, who has so few 
lights of genuine historical detail to conduct him through the pathless 
wilderness of the anr'wnt annnh of Tndi.i. I will endeavour, however, 
to be faithful to such originals as 1 may be able to obtain ; and, where 
I cannot hope to produce subjects of instruction to the reader, I will 
endeavour to procure those that may entertain him. In that hope 1 
present him with the following more extensive history of tliis Avatar, 
extracted immediately by Mr. Halkcd from the Seeva Puraun, pre- 
mising two things ; first, that the Metempsychosis is the basis of all 
their mythology, the grand agent that moves the vast machine ; and. 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 15K. 
t Ibid. 
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secondly, that the tremendous au^erhies, voluntarily undergone and 
long continued in by the Hindoos, are supposed to give the devotee 
power even over tlie elements of nature, to arrest the orbs of heaven 
in their rapid career, to disarm Veeshnu of his thunder, and almost 
avail to annul the absolute decrees of fate. 

As we arc now of necessity somewhat immersed in the contests of 
the good and evil genii, that is, tire good and evil spirits that agitate 
the mind, 'I'ariabic and fluctuating, of human beings, now ardent in 
virtue and now furious in guilt ; those dreadful contests for the 
empire of the renovated world which disurbed its pe>acc in the in- 
fancy of its duration ; which, in fact, form the great basis of ancient 
mythology; and of which, while the former are distinguished by the 
title of good and benevolent, the sons of light, the favoured of Jove, 
the latter are stigmatised as giants and Titans, the sons of darkness 
and eartit : while we are engaged, I say, in thus considering their 
mutual struggles, it may not be amiss to warn the reader against en- 
tertaining suspicions so injurious to the principles of the true patriar- 
chal devotion as might lead him to suppose these dreadful j)enanccs, 
unprescribed by the Deity, unsanctioned by revelation, hostile to 
reason, and terrifying to nature, conMituU;d a part of the primitive 
code. Pure and benevolent, like its author, the primitive religion 
was unstained with sanguinary rites; but, when the worship of deified 
licrocs was established, tlie public devotion soon partook of the na- 
ture of their fcnitious character. The; increasing ajjpreliensions, 
which, from a confined and superficial view of Providence, men 
began to entertain of the agency of evil dasmon- in the government 
of the world, gradually deepened the gloom of redigious terror. 
Expiations and penances of the most dreadful kind were inultijiJicd 
without end and without number, while the Deity was seen arrayed 
only in the ensigns of terror, and frowning with an aspect of 
vengeance. 

Of the length, the number, and the severities, of their penances, 
there is a remarkable disjtlay given, in the Pooraun just cited, in Uie 
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Inst^e of Tarekee, tlie giant, the Indian term for an orergrown 
tyrtot, one of the most powerful and malignant of all the degraded 
spiritsi Indeed his character very much resembles that of Satan 
himself ; and there arc circumstances in his history that naturally lead 
us to suspect the whole to be founded on obscure traditions of the war 
in heaven, and tlic overthrow of the arch apostate by the superior 
power of the Divine Leader of the faithful angelic bands, leagued 
against their rebel comrades, personified, throughout the Indian drama, 
by Skaiula, the god of the heavenly armies, the renowned Escan* 
der of the ancient Persian legends before the time of Alexander. 
The history of the penances of Tarekee can alone be noticed here ; 
the whole of that curious narration would be too long for insertion, 
and too great an interruption to the events of the Avatar under con- 
sideration. I shall hereafter, however, relieve the wearisomeness of 
graver historical narration, by presenting it to the reader, who will be 
pleased to remember, that, by these extraordinary details of peniten- 
tiary sufferings, the Hindoo priests aim to vindicate the conduct of 
Providence, in permitting guilt to ascend to such exalted stations as 
were attained to by the Giant Tarekee and the impious Bali. 


AUSTERITIES OF TAREKEE, THE DITYE, AND THEIR REWARDS : 

EXTRACTED FROM THE SEEVA POORAUN BY MR. HALHED. 

The Reyshees again demanded of Sootc an account of the death 
of Tarekee, and of tlie slaying of Treepoor, by Seeva ; and to know 
how their exaltation and power were acquired. — Soote answered, 
“ Well liave you demanded. By hearing this legend shall the crime 
of all creatures be set aside. Listen then with fixed attention. Ta- 
rckee, the ditye, was of principal rank among the order of Rak- 
shas (infernal spirits). His ambition was daring and unbounded, he was 
utterly destitute of all good, and was filled witli the most implacable 
hatred against the whole human race,” 
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In the wood Medhoo, which is on the confines of the kingdom of 
Brege, Tarekec selected a pleasant and beautiful spot, adorned with 
verdure and blossoms, and dierc exerted himself in penance and 
mortifications externally with the sincerest piety, but, in reality, the 
most malignant intention, and' with the determined purpose of op- 
pressing the Devatas ; penances, such as credulity itself was asto- 
nished to hear; and they are here recounted. 

1. For a hundred years, he held up his arms and one foot towards 
heaven, and fixed his eyes upon the sun the whole time. 

2. For a hundred years, he remained standing on tiptoe. 

3. For a hundred years more, he nourished himself with nothing 
but water. 

+. For a hundred years more, he lived upon nothing but air. 

5. For a hundred years more, he stood and made his adorations in 

the river. 

e. For a hundred years more, he made those adorations buried up 
to his neck in the earth. 

7. For a hundred years more, enveloped with fire. 

8. For a hundred years more, he stood upon bis head, with his 

feet towards heaven. 

9. For a hundred years more, he stood upon the palm of one 
hand resting on the ground. 

10. For a hundred years more, he hung by his hand from the 
branch of a tree. 

1 1. For a hundred years more, he hung from a tree with his head 
downwards. 

When he at lengtli came to a respite from these severe mortifica- 
tions, a radiant glory encircled the devotee, and a flame of fire ari- 
sing from his head began to consume the whole world. Kendra, on 
whom depends the sovereignty of the celestial regions, began to 
tremble for himself, lest, haply, Tarekee, by these penances, should 
have intended to secure to himself /iis government. All the Devatas, 
also, being struck with astonishment, and full of grief, said to each 
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other, Has God fixed the present time for the general disso- 
lution ? 

^ose benign and virtuous beings, witli their penetrating minds, 
having considered the matter, discovered that Tarekee, the ditye* 
having, for the better accomplishment of his own criminal purposes, 
secur^ the good-will of hrahma, unless Brahma granted his desires, 
would annihilate the world with tlie dart of his life-devouring fire. 
Upon this, they went and made 'their complaints to Brahma. “ Oh 
Brahma, we only live in the shadow of thy favour, why hast thou 
withdrawn that shadow from us?” Brahma, lavishing upon them 
favours out of number and graces without end, thus addressed them, 
“ Since this ditye hath performed cxccttding adoration, I must first, 
in recompense for this, be bountiful to him ; after that, I will do 
you justice.” Accordingly, Brahma, extending his bounty to Ta- 
rekee, said, “Since thou hast practised very severe austerities, speak 
w'hat is thy wish, for it shall obtain gratification.” Thus, the ditye, 
after having performed nemeskar, (adoration,) thus explained him- 
self: “Oh, Malta Raja! thou art the fulfiller of all desires. In 
return for all my adorations I make two requests. The first is this : 
that, among all created beings, no one in strength and force may be 
upon a par with myself. The second is : that, if ever a son should 
be born to tlie supreme Sceva, my death may proceed from his hand ; 
and that, excepting that son, no one may be abk; to gain the victory 
over me.” Brahma ordained “ It shall be so and then disappeared. 
Tarekee, also, having closed his adorations, went to his own 
kingdom. 

The dityes, who inliabitcd those regions, immediately, by general 
consent, conferred the sovereignty thereof upon him. Tarekee there 
so stretched out the arm of tyranny and oppression, that the Devatas 
and all the virtuous were reduced to the most intolerable difficulties, 
and wnshed their hands of their lives. * 

Eendra, in obedience to him, made him a present of his white 
horse Oochisrava ; Cuvera, his battle-axe ; Varuna, the horses of the 
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the first species ; and the Reyshees of Kam-Deva, the milch- 
coyr, and the deep rivers of tlicir precious jewels. Besides this, 
whenever he heard of valuable jewels or other beautiful articles, he 
ordered them to bis own house. ' The sun, also, out of fear of that 
Ul'-fated violent monster, altogctlier desisted from giving his accus- 
tomed hc<it. The moon, too, out of terror of tliat blood-tliirsty 
fiend, appeved always at the full. The wind blew precisely as he 
chose; and the morsels of Devatas and Pectrecs, (patriarchal pil- 
grims,) which they get from tlie men of the world, he drew to 
himself and devoured. In short, the whole world was managed at 
his command, and in this manner he continued absolute for a great 
number of years. Tlu; Devatas again asscvnbled and made their 
deep and sorrowful complaints to Brahma. 

Brahma informs tlicm of tlie decree that none but a son of the 
divine Seeva should slay Tarckee ; and mentions to them Seeva’s re- 
sidence on the mountain Heemachel, the Indian Olympus; and the 
prophecy of Narcd, that he should espouse Parvati, the goddess who 
seems to be the Indian Juno ; and a^vist^s dial they should, by all 
means, endeavour to promote this match. lu consequence, they 
address Elendra, sovereign of Uie world of spiritual beings, who, 
with much difficulty, pereuadcs Cama, the Indian god of Jove, to 
assist them. Cama chooses Vasant, or the spring, for his asso- 
ciate, and goes to Heemachel with his wife Retce to shoot Seeva 
with ffie arrow of love, wliicli arrow was made of mango-trec'. Par- 
vati (like Proserpine) was gathering flowers for an ofl'ering to Seeva, 
when he first cast at her a casual glansc ; hut his attention was soon 
taken off by die spring liaving appeared in undue season. This cir- 
cumstance alarmed Seeva, wdio soon observed Cama on bis left 
hand, with Retec, in tlic attitude of taking aim at him ; at which 
he was greatly incensed, and, in his rage, such a fire beamed from 
his third eye that it annihilated Cama in a moment. Seeva dien 
went away to Kilas, and Parvati, disappointed, fled back in terror to 
her father and mother, Nared now appeared to her, and advised 
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fire years df age lie was put uhder atutor, according to the otidinitAce 
of the Vedas. The tatea was anxious alone to teach him the dark 
and occult sciences of the Rakshas (infernal spirits) ; but Pralhaud 
persisted in only learning that of devotion to Nara-Sing, and his 
tutcnr's prohibitions were in vain. Those of his fatlier and mother 
were not more efficacious ; and the little Pralhaud, in the tutor’s ab- 
sence, even taught his school-fellows that one’s natural father and 
mother were of no avail and authority compared with the supreme 
parent ; and that this world was no more tlian a dream or an idea, 
and that the recollection of the Bhagavat should alone give motion to 
their tongues. Correction, however, and the fpar of worse, operated 
on the other boys, and they dropped the name of Bhagavat ; but 
Pralhaud resisted every tlircat with the utmost firmness, even unto 
death. He was thrown into the fire and the water without receiving 
any detriment ; no sword could touch him, and, in the panoply of 
piety, he was perfectly invulnerable. 

After ten thousand trials of his inflexible virtue, the impious and 
relentless tyrant one day thus spoke to the intrepid youth : “ Pral- 
haud, you say that Bhagavat is present every where, and that he is 
enveloped by every part of nature ; is he then in this pillar of the 
palace, or is he not?” Pralhaud replied, “ Most certainly he is.” 
The ditye, then, in great math, raised aloft the golden sceptre that 
swayed the world, and said, “ If your Bhagavat be in this pillar, see 
only what kind of homage I shall pay him and, with all his 
might, struck the pillar. On the instant of the blow, a tremendous 
voice issued from the smitten column, which caused an universal 
trembling throughout the palace. When it was evening, and the sun 
about to set, the pillar burst asunder, and Veeshnu started fortli in 
the form of Nara-Sing, breathing forth terrific flames. The sur- 
rounding dityes fled away in amaze and horror, and such a dreadful 
noise was heard, that the mountains and the ocean forsook their places. 
Women with child miscarried wherever the voice was heard ; and all 
the dityes were precipitated to the abyss of hell. Hirinakassap, bow- 
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eve^’itOiMl firm in banle fi» two ghotries ; but, as Bhagavat c«wi> 
ceimd if tbe contest should te of any long continuance, the 
duaaltttion of the world must inevitably take place, he dragged the 
struggling ditye by the hair of his head to a subterraneous vault be- 
nea^ the thrc^old of the palace ; there, extending him across his 
khees, (see the plate annexed,) tore open his belly with his talons, 
and, fsulhful to the instinct of the animal whose form he had assu- 
med, quaffed the ldood of the disembowelled monarch. 

Thus punctually was fulfilled the promise of the deity, the reward 
df intense devotion, * that he should neither be conquered nor perish 
by man or genii ; that his death ^ould not happen by day or by 
night, for it was between both ; nor by any noxious animal in the 
course of nature ; nor on eardi nor in heaven, for his destruction 
was effected in an arched vault that sustained the portal of the 
palace. 

At this event, sa3rs the Pooraun, all the Devatas, or good genii, 
rejoiced and rained flowers from above, and sang praises ; while on 
earth the Gandharves and Assours shouted and danced in transports of 
virtuous exultation. Pralliaud, in astonishment, joined witli them. 
However, the wrath of Nara-Sing burned so excqjlive, diat it was 
not appeased by the ditye’s death ; and the Devatas themselves were 
all afiraid to approach him. At length, with united voice they called 
aloud on Veeshnu, in his preserving capacity, for assistance ; urging, 
that, as he had before rescued them from the poison which arose out 
of the ^sean, when churned by the evil daemons, and received it in his 
throat, so now they besought him to relieve them from the flame is- 
suing from Nara-Sing’s mouth, with which they were tormented. 
Veeshnu smiled propitious, and Nara-Sing instantly vanished.* 

There cannot be any stronger evidence brought than is here dis- 
played of the truth of that assertion, in our former volume, that the 
Avatars are all historical allegories, combining a very considerable 
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f> 9 rtion of morality and astronomy. The tyrannical sovereign, who 
ma^e himself king over the whole earth, and even claimed divine 
KdEj^'rs, and disputed the empire of the skies with the Deity himself, 
MV no other than the iirst imperial despot after the deluge ; that 
Niiiirafl, who, according to Mr. Wilford, is, in fact, celebrated in 
Sanscreet history under the corresponding name of Nirmaryada, 
an ancient sovereign of Misra-Sthan, or Egypt, execrable for every 
species of tyranny and crimes ; that despot, who hunted down men 
and beasts, and who erected a fabric intended to brave the skies, and 
render him superior even to the fury of the elements. The Nara- 
Sing breathing fiam.es naturally brings to our recollection the Oriental 
accounts of the calamity at Babd, that state its subversion to have 
been accomplished by tempestuous whirlwinds and bolts of fire from 
heaven, which destroyed the artificers and crumbled to pieces the 
towering edifice. Let it also be remembered, while we are discussing 
this peculiar descent of Veeshnu to punish blasphemy and tyranny, 
that, in the simple language of Scripture, the Deity is affirmed to 
have descended at Babel ; And. the jMrd said. On tn, let m go down. 
Gen. xi. 7. And how should a race of ■ mythologists describe this 
descent after a more impressive manner than by assuming the simili- 
tude of an animal, die most formidable and powerful in nature, die 
lion, terrible in his anger ; especially when another circumstance is 
considered, into the discussion of which I am immediately about to 
enter, that the bright star of the first magnitude in Leo was at that 
time in or near the solstitial colure, which, without doubt, must 
have had its influence with those who formed a theological system 
deeply tinctured with astronomy. 

THE MORAL AND ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THE NARA-S1N6 

AVATAR. 

There can be little doubt but that, on the division and dispersion of 
mankind which immediately took place, the colony, which migrated 
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to Egypt, with the history of the awful event, bore also the Indian 
mythological designation, and that the wonderful sphinx of that 
country, compounded partly of a lion and partly of those of a hu- 
man being, owed its original formation to this Avatar : and I say it 
with die more confidence, because, on their hieroglyphic sphere and 
in their early annals, we have already traced the three prior Avatars ; 
the fish-god, represented like the Matsya ; the canls Anuhis, or boar’s 
head ; and the testudo of Hermes. In opposition, therefore, to all 
the reveries of mythologists, who make the sphinx a sacred allegori- 
cal symbol, alluding to the. snn in I.eo and Virgo, when Egypt was 
inundated, truth compels us to refer the invention of that hierogly- 
phic to the Nara-Sing Avatar. It is a fact singularly corroborative of 
this hypodiesis, that Colonel Pcarsc actually discovered, portrayed 
on the Jaggernaut pagoda, the sphinx of Egypt; and the reader 
will find it engraved in illustration of his letter on that subject in the 
second volume of Asiatic Researches, An elephant is indeed added 
below to the figures, but there is no accounting for the chimreras of 
Indian mytliologists, and the superior parts of the sculpture exactly 
represent the blended character of the sphinx of Egypt having the 
female breasts, with the head and talons <)t the lion. Plutarch, de 
Iside et Osiride, confesses, dial to the Egyptians themselves tlie 
sphinx was an inexplicable mystery ; but wc have now found its ori- 
gin in India.;, and I may add, tlrat the word itself, supposed to be 
derived from sphang, redundantia, alluding to the redundant waters 
of the overflowing 'Nile, is far more likely lo be a corruption of tlie 
Sanscreet sing, a lion, than to germinate from any Hebrew or Plioc- 
nician radix. 

Nimrod, the hunter, and properly the inventor of astronomy at 
Babel, of which he was the builder, is well known by various other 
names in the East. Among the astronomers of Chalda?a, the pecu- 
liar region of his sovereignty, he was known by the name of Orion 
and Bclus; the latter name, however, more particularly applied 
by them to his son, the events of whose life follow next in order 
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among tlie Avatars of India. But diere was also another branch of 
the great patriarchal family in Asia, a branch renowned for their 
early skill in navigation, and to whom therefore a knowledge of the 
stars was indispensable. This ancient race was the Phoenicians ; who, 
blending truth with astronomy, conferred on him a title implying 
somewhat more than Bal or Belus, and meaning the sun in that full 
meridian strength in which it has been previously observed he at- 
tacked and overcame the Nemaean lion. The title thus bestowed was 
Hercules, under which name he was early portrayed on the ancient 
sphere ; and long before the Greeks had engrafted upon the history 
of that hero, traditionally handed down to them, the exploits of the 
more recent personage, whom they, in their still more complex my- 
thology, had exalted to the skies. 

In truth, I consider the sfhexe, of which we are in possession, 
as the work of astronomers of many distinct nations of the East, 
combining various circumstances of tlieir respective mytholo^', and 
united into one solid mass, as well as appropriated to themselves by 
those of Greece, from whom it has descended down to posterity. 
'I'liat the Phoenicians were very early astronomers is evident from 
their vigilant observation, previously noticed, of the Ursa Minor, 
called from them Phoenicc, and of the star in thal constellation, 
called the pole-star ; that star which Eternal Providence, willing that 
his creatures, wheresoever dispersed over the face of the globe, 
should be united in social harmony, fixed in the centre of the arctic 
circle, as an unerring guide to direct their travels by land and their 
voyages by sea. Whensoever I cast my eyes upon that sphere, me- 
thinks I sec a vast though confused volume of hieroglyphics, the 
most ancient and authentic in the world, and containing much of the 
history of the primawal characters and events of most celebrity in 
the early post-diluvian ages. Among those, none was more conspi- 
cuous than the Phoenician and Indian Hercules, who was doubtless 
the most ancient of all those upon whom antiquity conferred that 
celebrated name. The history of Hercules, of whom no less than 
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three ere enumerated, however, alludes to and embraces too many 
important points in early mythological story for me to enter at any 
length into discussions concerning cither his real or fictitious exploits. 
There is the greatest probability to suppose, (for, to certainty we can- 
not arrive,) that the ancients, as they designated Noah by Dionysius, 
under the character and exploits of this first, or Phoenician, Hercules, 
shadowed out the martial character and daring feats, not only of 
Nimrod, the father, but of his son, also distinguished by the name of 
Baal, Bal, and Balin, and which make so conspicuous a figure in 
the earliest historical periods of every Oriental empire. 

The astronomical history of Orion has been already detailed : it 
is, however, very deserving of notice while we arc upon this Avatar, 
that the Greater Dog, according to Hyde, is in Syriac called Kelbo 
Gavoro, Canis Gigantis, sive Ohionis.* In after-ages, the Egyp- 
tians, to whom the Canis Major was a constellation of very great im- 
portance, altered the mythology, and appropriated to their own fabu- 
lous history the dog of Orion, and, omitting the name of the Assy- 
rian monarch, called it Sirius and Osiris, simply the dog-star, by 
which name it descended to the Greeks, and from the Greeks 
to us. 

The moral, inculcated throughout the whole of this Avatar, is 
sublime and admirable. We are, in the first place, taught by it, 
that repentance and prayer arc omnipotent with the Deity, and that 
their reward is certain and ample ; that, however, when virtue thus 
rewarded and exalted again sufl'crs a relapse into the enormity of 
vice, and the reformed penitent becomes insolrnt to God and arro- 
gant to man, vengeance is at hand to crush his overgrown tyranny ; 
while Pralhaud exhibits to us a noble pattern of exemplary piety in 
youth, inflexible amidst all the splendid temptations of a licentious 
court, and unawed by the vindictive menaces of a despotic and san- 
guinary parent. The secretary of Akbcr, after relating this Avatar, 
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adds, from other sources of information, that Nara-Sing, after the 
destruction of the impious father, benignly turned to the son, and 
bade him ask whatever he wished for; when the pious young prince 
only solicited the speedy attainment of muckt, which is everlasting 
beatitude in the presence of that God, whom he had so zealously 
Served.* I cannot avoid remarking, though chronology forbids the 
supposition of their identity, that this character of Pralhaud very 
much resembles that of Abraham, who is said, by the Oriental wri- 
ters, to have been tlirown by Nimrod into a fiery furnace, because 
he would not pay adoration to fire ; from which, by the power of 
God, he came out unhurt. Traditions, widely spread over all the 
Higher Asia, concerning the piety of that patriarch, and his reso- 
lutely resisting the prevailing idolatry of the corrupt aera in which he 
flourished, might have sen-ed as the basis of this extraordinary histo- 
ry, perplexed by mythology and obscured by tlic vast distance of 
time elapsed since the event. 

In considering tlie astronomical allusion of every Avatar, we 
ought never to lose sight of the great, though secondary, object of the 
adoration of the Hindoos, the solar orb, in whose refulgent centre 
they supposed the throne of the Creator of the universe to be fixed. 
Hence they contemplated its ray with ecstasy, and venerated tlic 
hallowed flame kindled by its beams. To the relative position of the 
more conspicuous constellations, also, sedulous attention should be 
paid in an investigation of tliis nature, because the ancients con- 
ceived tliem to be the receptacles of elevated spirits, who had finished 
the terrestrial journey, and of genii commissioned to superintend the 
revolution of the orbs, and regulate the vast economy of nature. 
The splendid star, from its ])osition called Cor Leonis, or Heart of 
the Lion, one of the most brilliant of the heavens, about the period 
of the dispersion, was, we are certain, from retrogade calc^ation 
as well as the astronomical books of the ancient Persians, in the sol- 
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stitial colurc,* and therefore must have been at that time, to the ri- 
sing astronomers of the Chaldaean school, an interesting object of 
peculiar and unAvearicd attention. The irresistable energy and dis- 
tinguished eminence of that supreme sovereign of the beastly train, 
whose name was conferred upon the constellation, gave additional 
force to tlic allegory ; and therefore it was feigned, that the sun, 
pouring the fierce ardour of his summer beam from the lion, then a 
solstitial sign, with his devouring fire consumed the blasphemer, and 
blasted the daring project of his gigantic ambition. Independently, 
however, of this remarkable fact, Leo being one of the forty-eight 
oldest-formed constellations and also a zodiacal asterism, the symbol 
might be intended only to designate the period of the year when the 
awful event took place, as the Matsya, I have contended, occurred 
when the sun was in the watery sign of Pisces. Ihc inseparable 
connection that subsisted between the astronomical and theological 
system of the ancients Justifies my persevering in tliis mode of inter- 
preting the Indian mythology, and wc shall find a singular corrobo- 
ration of the propriety of so doing in the next Avatar, in which the 
planet Venus acts a very conspicuous part. The Virgo of Egypt, 
however, can have no active part to perform in the Indian drama; for, 
all the Avatars are male, representing tJic sun under the similitude of a 
conqueror, young and vigorous, as the Greeks represented their 
Hercules, when he toiled through his twelve labours, (which possi- 
bly may be only a copy of Veeshnu in the Avatars,) and it will In; 
remembered tliathis most famous exploit was with a lion; tlic Ne- 
maean lion, exalted to the sphere with the cpilhet Hcrcuieus often 
conferred, in consequence, on tliat whole constellation : 

Leo, flammiferli lestibus ardens, 

Itenim a coelo cadet Hezculeus. 

Hercules and the Nemiean lion, tliercfore, seem to be only varieties 
of tlie Nara-Sing. Mithra with his lion are tlic same ; it is still the 
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lion of the sphere : and the radiant youth, conquering the savage, or 
conquering by its means, is still the sun. Hence the priests of Mi- 
thra were actually termed lions, from being invested, during the 
pomps of that deity, with the skins of that animal ; and the myste- 
ries themselves were called leontica:. Hence Hercules combated, 
clothed with the lion’s skin ; and tlie Heraclida; and Alexander de- 
lighted to array themselves in the dress of their vaunted progenitor. 
With this Avatar, die Satya Yug, or Saturnian age of the Hindoos, 
closes, comprising four Avatars; and containing, according to the 
computations of their sacred books, the enormous amount of one 
million seven hundred and twenty thousand years ; for the full ex- 
planation of which, the reader is referred to the ample details con- 
cerning those Yugs in the former volume.* Though it may not be 
improper, at the end of every Yug, generally to state, that they are 
plainly nothing more than astronomical periods, founded on the ba- 
sis of the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four seconds more or less 
times repeated, according to the number of Avatars in each Yug, as 
is apparent in the accurate calculations there presented him, from the 
valuable manuscript of Mr. Burrow. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In which the Author vindicates himself from the Charge of System, 
and enumerates a Variety of striking additional Facts, principally 
relative to Geography and History in the earliest Ages, and by which 
it is proved, that the ancient Sanscrecl Writings decidedly corrobo- 
rate the Mosaic Records. 

Th E history of the Satya Yug being concluded, hefore I enter on 
the history of the Tbeta Yug, die next in order of time and events, 
I feel it necessary to endeavour to obviate an objection, urged with 
persevering clamour against this History, that, in it, every thing is 
sacrificed to the support of the Mosaic writings ; and to vindicate 
myse-lf from the charge of bending every thing down to a favourite 
system. 

At the very commencement of this History, in the most unreserved 
manner 1 declared the basis on which, in writing it, I intended to 
proceed ; and confessed myself to be, by no means, one of lliat class 
of sceptical writers, so numerous in the present age, and w ho are of 
opinion, that the early records of the Hebrew nation are not less fa- 
bulous and mythological than those of other nations; for, in truth, I 
never saw any thing of a mythological cast it) them : nor have I 
been induced, by any arguments hilho-to produtccl, to believe, that, 
instead of being die composition of Moses, they weic the fabrication 
of a far later age, when the Jews harl rcturncfl from Babylon, re- 
plete with the mystic learning and hieroglyphic theology of the 
Eastern magi. 

It is not from any predilection to a parlienlar system, but from 
eonvietion, that I have, through die whole preceding portion of the 
narration, contended for die palm of originality in favour ot’ tlic Hc- 
VOL.II. F 
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brew historian ; considering Moses as the inspired source, and all the 
later pagan fabulists as the gross copyists and pervertors, of the sacred 
story that relates the birth, the fall, the destruction, and restoration, 
of the human race. Witli respect to tlie Hindoos, as it does by no 
means appear to me that they ever were acquainted with the Mosaic 
writings, they could only (I must again repeat it) obtain the know- 
ledge of the great events, described, however absurdly, in their alle- 
gorical legends, but through the medium of traditions, preserved 
with more or less accuracy in the principal branches of the first great 
family after the deluge. To suppose that Moses derived his infor- 
mation from the Indian books tlirough an Egyptian channel, as has 
been loudly and repeatedly asserted by our sceptical opponents, is 
the quintessence of absurdity; because, botli the fountain and the 
channel arc so deeply contaminated, that some part of the prolonged 
and multiplied mythology of the one or the other of those nations 
must have manifested itself in his relation ; whereas, nothing can 
possibly be more concise or void of embellishment and affectation 
than that relation is from the initial to the ultimate verse that describes 
the events of the infant and regenerated world. 1 will present the 
reader with a very striking and convincing proof of the trutli of this 
assertion, in a circumstance which I purposely omitted to mention 
before. 

When Noah had descended from the ark, and had offered that 
oblation, which 1 have frequently remarked was recorded amidst the 
aslcrisms of the primitive sphere, (the altajj, with its vast column 
of lire and smoke arising from it, being one of the old forty-eight 
constellations,) in token tliat the pious sacrifice was acceptable to 
him, tlic Deity condescended to make a covenant with die patriarch ; 
and, as a sure pledge that he would never again destroy the earth by 
a deluge, he placed his bow in the heavens ; J do set my bow in the 
clouds. Gen. ix. 12. Concerning diis covenant and diis bow, its 
infallible pledge, the ancestors of the ancient Indian race had tradi- 
tionally heard ; but time, and the allegorizing spirit to which they 
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were so grossly addicted, had united to obscure the solemn fuet. My- 
thology, however, seized and consecrated the symbol, and made it a 
prominent feature in her varied and complicated system, though its 
original purport and allusion were obliterated froiii human remem- 
brance. One of the fourteen sacred things, which the churned 
ocean, after the deluge, disgorges, in the Courma, or third, Avatar, 
is the symbol alluded to ; and, if the reader will advert to the en- 
graved plate of that Avatar, in the former volume, he will perceive 
the bow resting on the surface of the water of that ocean ; placed 
tiicrc, it should seem, to intimate, diat it was the ' jtowerful charm 
which was to repress its swelling waves, and jjrevcnt their deluging a 
second time the agitated globe. Of this bow, which the Indians call 
danook, wonderful things are narrated; for, it belonged to a god, and 
the arrrow shot from it never failed to reach the object aimed at. 
Hut, though dicy have strangely transformed the celestial bow into 
one used in the battle of the genii, (therefore indeed still tetheriiil,) 
the period of its production, dial is, immediately after tht- inundation, 
and its great celebrity in early IliuHoo annals, mark its true origin, 
display its hidden moaning, and detect the fallacy of the delusive 
allegory. There docs not remain with m(' the smallest doubt, that 
the bow (Dhan) of the Indian zodiac, wliich, on the Egyptian 
sjjhcrc, is designated by an extended hand grasping an arrow, and with 
us by the figure of an arehcr, or Iwwmaii, was (he original asK'rism, 
and that by it was actually meant the how of tlic heavens, or the rain- 
bow. It is also a remarkable fact, and by no means (o be oinill(^d, 
that the Persian system of mythology, so connceti rl with the Indian, 
arms the hands of their Mare, the leader of the ci'icslial armies, with 
a rainbow, with which he makes war on the evil, or dark, s])i- 
rits, eager with storms and deluge to desolate the earth. My 
atithority for this liighly-corroborativc circum tancc is th(^ following 
verbal translation from the Persian j>oct IIatifi. “ lie bedecked 
the firmament widi stars, and ennobled this earth with the race of men. 
He gently turned the auspicious new moon ol’ the festival, like a 
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a bright jewel, round the ancle of the sky. He placed the Hindoo 
Saturn on the seat of a restive elephant. He made silken strings of 
sun-beams for the lute of Venus ; and presented Jupiter, who saw 
the felicity of true religion, with a rosary of clustering Pleiads. The 
bow of the sky became the bow of Mars, when he was honoured 
with the command of the celestial host ; for, God conferred sove- 
reignty on the sun, and squadrons of stars were his army.”* 

If the original asterism had been designated by any other object 
than a bow, it would certainly have been denominated from that ob- 
ject ; but the whole asterism being known, in the oldest Sanscreet 
books, only by the term Dhan, the bow, tlicre can be no doubt of 
its having been the distinguishing object. A powerful corroborative 
proof of it is, that the bow occurs as an asterism among the Naesha- 
tra, or lunar mansions, presented to the reader in the preceding 
volume of this history. 

The very same train of mythological reasoning and deduction, 
founded on traditions relative to the benign intention of the Deity, 
in establishing die magnificent bow as the glorious token of his gra- 
cious reconciliation widi man, in all probability influenced the au- 
thors of the Greek mythology in their fanciful invention of the cha- 
racter of Iris, the messenger of Jupiter and Juno, the firmament 
and a’thcr personified ; in other w'ords, the eloquent and beautiful 
herald of die divine benevolence to the compassionated human race. 
The Greeks properly styled her the daughter of Thaumas, admiration’, 
and clothed her in a rich robe of the most beautiful and vivid dyes. 
In the same strain of allegory, they made the peacock, whose ex- 
panded tail displays such a rich assemblage of dazzling colours, the 
favourite bird of Juno. Mr. Bryant, after informing us that Iris is a 
corruption of Eiras, an Egyjrtian word of the same import, very 
ingeniously derives from it the Greek Eros, love ; not cardily, but di- 
vine, love ; and, finding a bow was the symbol of Eiras, they gave 
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Eros a material bow, with the addition of a quiver of arrows. It is a 
curious fact, that Caiticeya, the Indian commander of the celestial 
armies, and the Persian Mars, to whom we have seen tlic rainbow is 
assigned, should be drawn in tlie pagodas riding on a peacock, and 
often clothed in a robe spangled with eyes ; and, when wc read that 
Carticeya is the son of Parvati, tlie Indian Juno; and that, in 
fact, a peacock is often seen standing near her, without a rider, in 
many of those pagodas; wc may rest assured tliat such a similarity of 
ideas between nations so distant and unconnected could not possibly 
have arisen by chance, but that the system must have originated 
with the elder or Oriental nation ; a nation that equally disdained 
to borrow from another its science or its religion. The very same 
train of just reasoning, founded on analogy, leads to a discovery of 
the true character and origin of the Grecian Iris, (the rainbow,) 
the messenger of Jupiter and Juno, the firmament and .ether per- 
sonified, in odier words, the eloquent and radiant messenger of 
almighty beneficence to pardoned man. 

Neither is it the effect of system that I have ventured to refer so 
large a portion of the preceding Avatars to an astronomical origin, 
since they have all more or less very evident allusion to die constel- 
lations, as has been already, I trust, satisfactorily proved ; and, as 
the succeeding legend, related both by Baldsus and Roger, ffoin 
their sacred books, and rcladve to the Vara, will still more decisively 
shew. After the earth, by the miraculous power of Veeshnu, in the 
form of a boar, had been brought up from the abyss in whicb it had 
been submerged, and restored to its former position, on a near and 
exact survey of it by that deity, it was discovered to be somewhat 
more inclining to the soudi than before ; a cii’cumstancc that very 
much perplexed Veeshnu, whom die legend, rather inconsistently, 
represents as unable to rectify this capital error. lie applies, how- 
ever, to a holy and learned saint, named Agasiya, to exert those 
mighty powers which piety and prayer bestow upon the virtuous, in 
restoring the globe once more to a just equilibrium. The holy man 
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complied witli his request ; and, laying his book of devotion on that 
part of the planet which inclined to the south, presently set all right 
again. This relation I for a long time considered In the light of one 
of their romantic encomiums on the practice of intense austerities, 
and did not jicrplcx myself to find out the latent meaning of so ex- 
aggerated a story. The second volume of tlic Asiatic Researches, ar- 
riving in Kngland about the period of my being engaged on dial 
Avatar, with that pleasure which naturally results from finding the 
iiilant idea started in the mind strengthened by the coincidence of 
otiicr corresponding facts, I read the subsequent observation of Sir 
tVilliam Jones, in his essay that contains his researches into the as- 
tronomy of the ancients ; that Agasty^ was an ancient sage of pro- 
found learning and piety, and that he was canonized in Canopus ; 
w hich wc know to l)e the bright star on the rudder of the Ship, 
which the Greeks denominated /Vrgo, but which the great analyst of 
the ancient pagan mythology has successfully proved to be the ark of 
Noah exalted to the sphere. Now dtc mydiological history of Ca- 
nopus is, that he was the pilot of that sacred vessel, and was adored 
as the god of mariners among the Egyptians, who, therefore, placed 
him on the rudder, calling him Canobus, from Cnoub, the Coptic 
term for gold ; in reference to the singular colour and lustre of a star, 
one of the most brilliant in the soutliern hemisphere. The circum- 
stance of this star not being visible in any of the celebrated cities of 
Greece h:is already been noticed from the same author and Dr. Ru- 
therford, in prool’ that the Greeks were not the original inventors of 
that asterism ; and now' W'e find in India a still more ancient mytlio- 
logy, which refers its jtresiding genius to a sage, who must have flou- 
rished in the very first age after the deluge, or he could not have 
been mentioned in connection with the Vara Avatar, w'hich relates to 
the emersion of the earth. 

If the character of Agastya, indeed, in the above-mentioned con- 
nection with this Avatar, had reference to the earth solely, wc might 
still entertain doubts of its allusion to that of Noah ; but, in addition 
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to this legend, there is enwnerated another, wild and extravagant 
enough, as indeed all the Indian fables are, but which decisively 
.points to tliat patriarch, as the lord of the ocean, the irresistible con- 
troller of its fury. The story is as follows : 

Agastya is recorded to have been very low in stature ; and one day, 
previously to tlie rectifying the too oblique posture of the earth, 
walking witli Veeshnu on the shore of the ocean, the insolent deep 
asked the god, who that dwarf w'as strutting by his side. Veeshnu 
replied, it was the patriarch Agastya going to restore the earth to its 
true balance. The sea, in utter contempt of his pigmy form, dashed 
him with its spray as he passed along ; on which the sage, greatly 
incensed at the designed affront, scooped up some of the water in 
the hollow of his hand and drank it off; he again and again repeated 
the draught, nor desisted till he had drained the bed of the ocean of 
the entire vojume of its waters. Alarmed at this effect of his holy 
indignation, and dreading an universal drought, the Devatas made 
intercession witli Agastya to relent from his anger, and again restore 
an clement so necessary to the existence of nature, both animate and 
inanimate. Agastya, pacified, granted their request, and discharged 
the imbibed fluid in a way becoming the histories of a gross physical 
people to relate, but by no means proper for this page; a way, how- 
ever, that evinced his sovereign power, while it marked his ineffable 
contempt for the vain fury of an clement, contending witli a being 
.armed with the delegated power of the Creator of all things. After 
this miracle, the earth being, by the same power, restored to its just 
balance, Agastya and Veeshnu separated ; avhen tlic latter, to prevent 
any similar accident occurring, commanded the great serpoit (that 
is, of the sphere) to wind its enormous folds round the seven con- 
tinents, of which, according to Saoscreet geography, the earth 
consists, and appointed, as perpetual guardians to watch over and 
protect it, the eight powerful genii, so renowned in the Hindoo sys- 
tem of mythology, as presiding over the eight points of the world. 
In tlic above, as in all tlic rest of the Hindoo legends, together with 
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tlic moral and my^ological allusion, there is evidently contained ft 
latent portion of astronomy, referring to the power of the sun, sym- 
bolized by Veeshnu, and to the combined influence of the constella- 
tions Canopus and Scrpentariiis ; but, concerning their precise mean- 
ing, it would be as idle to speculate as it would be presumptuous to 
determine. 

The very remarkable circumstance of the country, properly called 
India, being denominated in the Sanscreet geography Cusha-Dwee- 
PA, or the continent of Cush, has beeir already noticed. This must 
be allowed to be no small corroborating proof of the correctness of 
the Hebrew historian, in whose annals Cush is expressly said to have 
been the son of Ham, the eldest son, as Mizraim, whence Egypt is 
called in the Sanscreet books Misra-Sthan, tvasthc second. Gen. x. 6. 
And it is surely natural enough tliat each country should be denomi- 
nated from its first planter or conqueror. But it appears, that there 
are two Cusha-Dweepas : tliat just alluded to is Cusha-Dweepa with- 
in ; there is one in Africa, which is called Cusha-Dweepa without ; 
and (he reason of that part of Africa being so called contains an im- 
portant piece of early Oriental history. It is to be met with in tlie 
following passage of the celebrated treatise on Egypt and the Nile by 
the elaborate Mr. Wilford, and by him immediately copied from the 
Pooraun. By the information at the close, we arc advanced one 
step farther in the parallel. 

“ Cusha-Dweepa without is Abyssinia and Ethiopia-, and the 
brahmins account plausibly enough for its name, by asserting, that the 
descendants of Cusha being obliged to leave tlicir native country, 
from them called Cusha-Dweepa within, migrated into Sancha- 
Dweepa, and gaio to their new settlement the name of their 
ancestor.” 

By S'ancha-Diveepa is here meant Egypt ; and the reason assigned 
for its being thus denominated opens to us an interesting piece both 
of civil and natural history, likely enough to have been preserved 
among tire traditions of the Asiatics. The subsequent remarks also of 
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Mr. Wilford ought Aot to be omitted, as they are extremely just and 
pertinent. 

“ We must now speak particularly of Sancha-Dweepa Proper, or 
the Island of Shells, as tlie word literally signifies ; for, Sancha means 
a sea-$hcll, and is generally applied to the large bucclnum : the 
Red Sea, which abounds with shells of extraordinary size and beauty, 
was considered as part of the Sanchabdhi, or Sanchodadhi ; and the 
natives of the country before us wore large collars of shells, accord- 
ing to Strabo, both for ornament and as amulets. In the Pooraun, 
however, it is declared that the Dweepa had the appellation of 
Sancha, because its inhabitants lived in shells, or in the caverns of 
rocks hollowed like shells, and witli entrances like the mouths of 
them : others insist that the mountains themselves, in the hollows 
of which the people sought shelter, were no more than immense 
heaps of shells thrown on shore by the waves, and consolidated 
by time. The strange idea of an actual habitation in a shell was 
not unknown to the Greeks, who represent young Nerites and 
one of die two Cupids living in shells on the coasts of that very sea. 
From all circumstances collected, it appears, that Sancha-Dweepa, 
in a confined sense, was the Troglodytica of the ancients, and in- 
cluded the whole western shore of the Red Sea ; but that, in an 
extensive acceptation, it comprised all Africa ; the Troglodytes, or 
inhabitants of caves, are called in Scripture also Sukim, because they 
dwelt in mcas, or dens ; but it is probable, that the word suca, which 
means a den only in a secondary sense, and signifies also an arbour, 
a booth, or a tent, was originally taken, in the sense of a cave, from 
Sancha ; a name given by the first inhabitants of the Troglodytica to 
the rude places of shelter, which they found or contrived in the 
jnountains, and which bore some resemblance to the mouths of large 
shells."* 


* Abiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 236. 
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But this was not the only name by which Egypt was known to the 
Sanscreet writers. We have observed, that the second son of Ham was 
Mizraim ; and the following extract proves that the usual name, by 
which Egypt is distinguished in Scripture, is equally applied to that 
country in India. 

“ Misrasllian is called also Misraand Misrena in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos ; where it is said, tliat the country was peopled by a 
miird race, consisting of various tribes, who, though living for their 
convenience in the same region, kept themselves distinct, and were 
perpetually disputing, cither on their boundaries, or, which is most 
probable, on religious opinions : they seem to be the mingled people 
mentioned in Scripture. To appease tlieir feuds, Brahma himself 
descended in the character of Iswara ; whence Misreswara became 
one of his titles. The- word Misr, which the Arabs apply to Egypt 
and to its metropolis, seems clearly derived from the Sanscreet ; but, 
not knowing its origin, tlicy use it for any large city, and give the 
appellation of Almisran In the dual to Cufa and Basra : the same 
word is also found in the sense of a hmindary, or line of separation. 
Of Misr the dual and plural forms in Hebrew are Misraim and Mis- 
rim, and the second of them is often applied in Scripture to the people 
of Eg)'pt.”* 

The circumstance of the whole region India having been, in 
the most ancient .-eras, denominated Cusha-Dweepa, from Cush, is 
exceedingly important; because, in the Avatar immediately about to 
follow, and with which I am of opinion the regular history of India, 
if it deserve that name, commences, wc find the name of Bali 
occurring, and immediately recognize Belus, his successor on the 
throne of Babylon. Of him enough will be said in the ensuing 
chapter, which details that Avatar ; but concerning Cush, his father, 
I am happy in being able to present the reader with the following 
particulars from the oldest records of the least-disturbed province of 
India, Cashmere. 


* Asiatic Researches, vd. iii. p. 243. 
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Cashmere, whose mountains form die nordiern barrier of India, 
lies nearest to the great range that runs through Asia, and on a part 
of which die ark rested. Remembering widi horror the dreadful 
calamity of the deluge, the first colonics that migrated from Armenia 
settled themselves in the most elevated regions, and naturally jour- 
neyed towards diose regions, from which they saw the greater lumi- 
nary of heaven begin his daily career. Now the ancient traditional 
histories of Cashmere, as detailed by the secretary of Akber, who, 
with his master, several times visited diat beautiful but mountainous 
region, and probably examined <hc records of that kingdom on the 
spot, affirm, that the whole immense valley, which its vast moun- 
tains surrounded, remained for many ages submersed in water, and 
that a celebrated Brahmin, of the name of Kushup, led thitlicr a 
colony of Brahmins to inhabit tlie valley, after the waters had sub- 
sided. This very remarkable fact is rendered still more so by the 
additional account in the same book, tliat the civil history of the 
country, after its emersion from the overwhelming inundation, goes 
no fiUther back than about 4000 years, wlien the said Kushup, 
“ a man remarkable for the austerity of his manners,” led his colony 
thither. From the express words of this authentic book, which also 
add, tliat, “ in the early ages of the world, all Caslimere, except 
the mountains, was covered with water,”* added to the above-men- 
tioned strong corroborative circumstance, no doubt remains with me 
that the waters alluded to were tlic remains of the general deluge, 
and that the leader of tlic colony was citlicr Cusii himself, the sou 
of Nimrod, or one of the Cuthite progeny, assuming the name of the 
patriarchal head of th^/amily. Various powerful reasons, but par- 
ticularly the remarkable date, induce me to be of opinion that it was 
the former, and the same person after whom, as the colony de- 
scended southward, the whole country, as w'c have seen, was deno- 
minated. This circumstance fixes the period of the first colonizing 
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of India, where reason and tradition unite to fix it, in the very ear- 
liest ages after that deluge. 

At every additional step we take in tills ancient historical research 
new evidence arises in favour of the authenticity and verity of the 
Hebrew historian. Advancing a few pages in this learned disserta- 
tion, wc find a considerable portion of Africa called, from Sharma, 
or Shem, Sharma-Sthan ; for thus Mr. Wilfbrd, speaking of tlic 
heads of the Nile : 

“ We before observed, that the source of the Nila is in the ex- 
tensive region of Sharma, near rhe raounfains of Soma, in the 
masculine, or Dei Luni ; and that it issues from the Lake of the 
Gods, in the country of Chandri, in tlie feminine, or De<t Luna. 
Sharma-Sthan, called also the mountainous region of Ajagara, is 
said, in the Brahmanda-Puran, to be 300 yojans, or 1476.3 British 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth, or 492.12 miles. The moun- 
tains were named Ajagara, or of those who watch not, in opposition 
to the mountains of Abyssinia, which were inhabited by Nisacharas, 
or night-rovers ; a numerous race of Yacshas, but not of the most 
excellent class, who used to sleep in the day-time and revel all 
night. Mr. Bruce speaks of a Kowas, or watching-dog, who was 
worshipped on the hills of Abyssinia.” This is doubtless in allusion 
to Sirius, the watch-dog of the skies. In the following passage he 
enters into otlier very momentous particulars : “ Sharma-Sthan, of 
which we cannot exactly distinguish the boundaries, but which in- 
cluded Ethiopia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
Abyssinia and Azan, received its name from Sharma, of whom we 
shall presently speak. Ills descendants, being obliged to leave Egypt, 
retired to the mountains of Ajngar, and settled near the Lake of the 
Gods. Many learned Brahmins are of opinion, that by the children 
of Sharma wc must understand tliat race of Devatas (good genii) 
who we re forced to emigrate from Egypt during the reigns of Sani 
and Rahu, or Saturn and Typhon (evil daemons, oppressors, and 
tyrants) ; tuey are said to have subsisted by hunting wild elephants, 
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of which they sold or bartered the teeth, and even lived on the flesh. 
They built the town of Rupavati, or the beautiful ; which the Greeks 
call^ Rapta, and thence gave the name of Raptii or Rapsii to its 
inhabitants.”* 

Having traced through India and Egypt the vestiges of the dis- 
persed race of Shorn, the Sharmicas, we discover, in die following 
passage, the tract pursued by the sons of Charm, or Ham, unfolded 
to us by the same genuine original authority. 

“ We now come to the Hasyasilas, or Habashis, who are men- 
tioned, I am told, in the Pooraun, though but seldom ; and their 
name is believed to have the following etymology : Charma, having 
laughed at his father Satyavrata, who had by accident intoxicated 
himself with a fermented liquor, was nicknamed Hasyasila, or the 
Laugher ; and his descendants were called from him Hasyasilas in 
Sanscrcet, and, in the spoken dialects, Hasyas, Hanselis, and even 
Habashis ; for, the Arabic word is supposed by the Hindoos to be a 
corrupdon of Hasya. By those descendants of Charma tliey under- 
stand the African negroes, whom they suppose to have been the 
first inhabitants of Abyssinia ; and they place Abyssinia partly in the 
Dweepa of Cusha, partly in tliat of Sancha Proper.”-j- 

The whole of die above interesting details of an ancient geogra- 
phical and historical kind will serve as a proper introduction to the 
still more decisive attestation borne by the Mosaic writings in tlte 
following extracts. 

“ It is related in the Padma-Pooraun, that Satyavrata, whose mira- 
culous preservation from a general deluge is told at length in the 
Matsya, had three sons, the eldest of whom was named Jyapeti, or 
Lord of the Earth ; the others were Charma and Sharma, M'hich last 
words arc, in the vulgar dialects, usually pronounced Chain and 
Sham, as we frequently hear Kishn for Chrishna. The royal patri- 
arch, for such is his cliaractcr in the Pooraun, was particularly fond 


* See Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 300. 
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of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the north of Hima* 
laya, or the Smwif~Mountaint, which extend from sea to sea, and 
of which Caucasus is a part : to Sharma he allotted the countries to 
the south of those mountains : but he cursed Charma ; because, when 
the old monarch was accidentally inebriated \vith a strong liquor 
made of fermented rice, Charma laughed ; and it was in conse- 
quence of his father's imprecation that he became a slave to the slaves 
of his brothers. 

“ The children of Sliarma travelled a long time, until they arri- 
ved at the bank of the Nila, or Cali ; and a Drahmin informs me, 
that their journey began after the building of the Padma-Mandira, 
which appears to be the tower of Babel, on the banks of the river 
Cumudvati, which can be no other than the Euphrates. On their 
arrival in Egypt, they found the country peopled by evil beings and 
by a few impure tribes of men, who had no fixed habitation ; their 
leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that 
region, sat on the bank of the Nile, performing acts of austere devo- 
tion, and praising Padma-Dcr i, or tlic goddess residing on the lotos. 
Padma at last appeared to him, and commanded him to erect a pyra- 
mid, in honour of her, on the very spot where he then stood. The 
associates began to work, and raised a pyramid of earth two eras 
long, one broad, and one high, in which the goddess of the lotos 
resided, and from her it was called Padma-Mandira and Padma- 
Matha. By Mandira is meant a temple or palace, and by Matha, 
or Mcrha, a college or habilalion of students ; for, the goddess herself 
instructed Sharma and his family in the most useful arts, and taught 
them the Yacsha-Lipi, or writing of the Yaeshas, a race of superior 
beings, among whom Cuvera was the chief. It does not clearly 
appear on what occasion the Sharmicas left their first settlement, 
u Inch bad so auspicious a beginning ; but it has before been inti- 
mated, that they probably retreated to j^agara, in the reigns of Sani 
and Rahu ; at which time, according to the Pooraun, the Devatas, 
among whom the Sharmicas are reckoned, mre compelled to seek 
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r^uge IB the mountains. A similar flight of the Devatas is, however, 
said to have been caused by the invasion of D6va-Nahiisli, or Dio- 
nysius. 

“ The Padma-Mandir seems to be the town of Byblos, in Egypt, 
now called Babel ; or rather that of Babel, from which original name 
the Greeks made Byblos ; it stood on the canal which led from the 
Balbitine branch of the Nile to the Phatmetic ; a canal which is 
pretty well delineated in the Peutingerian table ; and it appears, that 
the most southern Iscum of that table is the same with tlie Byblos 
of the Greeks. Since this mound or pyramid was raised but a short 
time after that on the Cumudvati, and by a part of the same builders, 
and since both have the same name in Sanscreet, whence it should 
seem, that both were inscribed to the same divinity, we can hardly fail 
to conclude, that the Padma-Mandiras were the two Babels ; the 
first on the Euphrates, the second on the Nile. 

“ The Sharmicas, wo have observed, rank among the Devatas, or 
demi-gods ; and they seem to have a place among the Yacshas of 
the Pooraun, whom we find In the northern mountains of India, as 
well as in Ethiopia. The country in which they finally settled, and 
which bore the name of their ancestors, was Sancha-Dweepa, and 
seems to comprise all that subdivision of it, which, in the Bhagavat, 
and other books, is Cusha-Dweepa laithout. 

“ Several other tribes, from India or Persia, settled afterwards in tiie 
land of Sharma : the first and most powerful of them were the Palis, 
or shepherds, who probably gave birth to the shepherd-dynasty of 
Egyptian kings.” 

That not a shadow of a doubt might remain as to the genuineness 
of the information thus extensively communicated by Mr. Wilford, 
Sir William Jonr.s informs us, in an Appendix, that “he had examined 
the antient sources from which that gentleman had drawn so great a 
variety of new and interesting opinions ; and that, after having read 
again and again, both alone and with a Pandit, the numerous and ori- 
ginal passages iu tlie Pooraun and other Sanscreet books, which the 
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writer of the Dissertation adduces in support of his assertions, he 
was liappy jn bearing testimony to his perfect good faith and general 
accuracy, both in his extracts and in the translations of them.” 

In proof of what he avers on this head. Sir William presents us 
widr the following wonderful passage verbally translated by himself 
from the Padma-Pooraun. 

1. ‘ To Satyavarman, that sovereign of the whole earth, were 
bom three sons ; the eldest Sherma ; then Charma ; and, thirdly, 
Jyapeti by name. 

“ a. ‘ They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and 
virtuous deeds, skilled in the use of weapons to strike with or to be 
thrown ; brave men, eager for victory in battle. 

“ 3. * But Satyavarman, being continually delighted with de- 
vout meditation, and seeing his sons fit for dominion, laid upon tlicm 
the burden of government. 

“ 4. ‘ Whilst he remained honouring and satisfying the gods, and 
priests, and kine, one day, by tlic act of destiny, the king, having 
drunk mead, 

“ 5. ‘ Became senseless and lay asleep naked. Then was he seen 
by Charma, and by him were his two brothers called : 

“ fi. ‘ To whom he said. What now has befallen ? In what state is 
this our sire ? By those two was he hidden with clotlics, and called 
to his senses again and again. 

7. * Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly knowing 
what had passed, he cursed Charma ; saying. Thou shalt be the ser- 
vant of servants ; 

“ 8. ‘ And, since thou wast a laugher in their presence, from 
laughter shalt thou acquire a name. Then he gave to Sherma the 
wide domain on the south of tire snowy mountains, 

“ 9. ‘ And to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of the snowy moun- 
tains ; but he, by the power of religious contemplation, attained 
supreme bliss.’ 
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Sir William, addressing the Asiatic Society, immediately adds, 
“ Now you will probably think, that even the conciseness and sim- 
plicity of this narrative arc excelled by the Mosaic relation of the 
same adventure ; but, whatever may be our opinion of the old In- 
dian style, tliis extract most clearly proves, tliat the Satyavhata, 
or Satyavarman, of the Pooraun, was the same personage with 
the Noah of Scripture, and we consequently fix the utmost limit of 
Hindoo chronology ; nor can it be with reason inferred, from the 
identity of the stories, that the divine legislator borrowed any part of 
his Work from the Egyptians. He was deeply versed, no doubt, in 
all their learning, such as it was ; but he wrote what he knew to be 
truth itself, independently of their tales, in which trutli was blended 
with fables ; and their age was not so remote from the days of the 
patriarch, but that every occurrence in his life might naturally have 
been preserved by traditions from fitlier to son.”* 

To this let me add, by way of concluding this intervening chap- 
ter, his own solemn attestation, which, with every man of learning 
and virtue, cannot fail of having weight, nor of vindicating the au- 
thor, who attempts, however humbly, to tread in his steps. 

“ Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject ; but I 
cannot refrain from adding, tliat the collection of tracts, which we 
call from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of 
a divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer 
morality, more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected within the same compass from all 
other books that were over composed in any age or in any idiom. 
The two parts of which the Scriptures consist are connected by a 
chain of compositions, which bear no resemblance in form or style 
to any that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 
Persian, or even Arabian, learning. The antiquity of those compo- 
Mtions no man doubts; and the unstrained application of them to 
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erents long subsequent tu their {publication is a solid ground of 
belief that they were genuine predictions, and consequently in- 
spired-”* 

Such, candid reader, is the grand collective evidence, such are tlie 
corroborative facts, which, from a quarter the least expected, the an- 
^nt aimals of a kmgdom which have been idly supposed to be 
utterly subversive of tlie Mosaic writings, I have been able to adduce 
in their favour. These will, I trust, prove an ample apology for my 
baviqg proceeded so far in the investigation, whicli, however, 1 
must again repeat is intimately connected with the subject before us, 
tfte IwUan histartf in iu mott remote periodt. These will display to 
latqst qges their inviolable verity ; and at the same time demonstrate, 
that, if (as the discouragers of this undertalring are forward to assert) 
I have pursued a system, it is a system founded on the basis of in- 
controvcrUble fact, and supported by concurrent testimonies, drawn 
from the records of one of the most ancient empires, if not the most 
ancient empire, of tlic world. In pursuing this line of argument, 1 
have obeyed the dictates of conscience, and have endeavoured to do 
my duty to my country and to society ; and 1 appeal with confidence 
to its wise and virtuous members for applause, and, what is far more 
important to a work of diis magnitude, support. 


* Asiatic R«iwcli«s, vo). Ui. p.40x. 
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CHAPTER m. ' 

ExhUntmg a, eomprehensive Vim the retl une.v^ggtraied CArmelogy 
of 1npia« so far at any fixed determinate Idea can be farmed re- 
latioe to its remote Mras, and eommen^g the History if the Trbta* 
Yuo, or Seemi Grand Period% in which are included thxbb 
Avatars. The first of these, the BAMVis-Jioatar, or Veesknu 
deteending in- the Form of a Dwarf to eotfound the Pride and 
Impiety of the magnificent Bali, or Belus t probably the first 
regtdar Sovereign of India. 

Before I enter on the history of the events of the Treta-Yug, 
since wc are at length arrived at a period when kings, professedly hu- 
man, began to reign in India, it is necessary that I should premise 
something more satisfactory than has been hitherto said conccniing the 
chronology of India. With any eKactness, however, to arrange a sys- 
tem of chronology so boundless in its retrospect, and so perfectly de- 
vious from all the known and established principles of chronology in 
other kingdoms of the habitable etfrth, would be a task impracticable 
for any historian, however indefatigable. The only method I can take 
in the progress of this history is to regulate that cJironology as far as 
possible by the general and received computation of ancient periods, 
sanctioned by sacred, and admitted by the most authentic profane, his- 
torians; to compare annals, weigh well the course of events, and accu- 
rately note the periods at which they arc recorded to have itappened, 
.\s I am determined to give myself the utmost possible latitude in chro- 
nology, not hostile to the sacred records, I shall adopt that of tlie 
Septuagint, which gives nearly fifteen hundred years more to the age 
of the world than the Hebrew text and vulgatc, and suppose, with 
Dr. Jackson, that the oldest and most renowned Belus, the founder 
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of the Chaldsan dynasty, began to reign at Babylon S233 yean be- 
fore Christ. My reason for adopting this hypothesis, though attend- 
ed with some difficulties which I shall not attempt to reconcile^ is, 
that it affords that prolonged space for the transaction of the grand 
events recorded in the Asiatic histories to have taken place on the 
fliieatre of ffie infant World, and for the gradual growth and expah- 
siori of the arts and sciences, which they appear to have required. 
I would be understood, however, principally to spesdc of the eariy 
post-diluvian ages, to which^ by this means, we obtain an addition 
of nearly a thousand years, between the deluge and the time of Abra- 
ham., when both earth and heaven were convulsed with the combats 
of giatits, "Utans, and bthcr personages, celebrated in andent my- 
thologyj lind whose exploits, however exi^ggerated by the pMi of ro- 
mance, had doubtless some basis in fact arid history. 

Our adopting this extensive chronology, apd fixing the com- 
mencement of the Indian empire at so early an sera after the deluge, 
will also, 1 presume, at once gratify the strenuous advocate for the high 
antiquity of the Indians, as a nation, and reconcile to that antiquity, 
bounded by such comparatively moderate limits, the believer in 
ffie Mosaic records. 

With Icspect to regular antc-diluvian chronology, haviiig already 
shewn the fallacy of the boasted millions, to which the Indian 
system of computation lays claim, rherc is, in iny humble opinion, 
no very urgent necessity for at all entering upon the discussion. The 
hypothesis on which these volumes proceed is hostile to the arrogated 
eternity, but not the extended duration, of the system we inhabit. 
If tlie sceptical opponent of revelation will, therefore, condescend 
somewhat to relax from the extreme obstinacy and unreasonableness 
of hb infidelity, and only allow, that, at some remote period, the 
world, instead of being necessarily eternal, had a beginning i and that it 
owed its existence and the disposition of its parts not to blind chance, 
but to the spontaneous and benevolent oj^ratious of an eternal, infi- 
nite, intellectual. Being ; it is not my intention to enter into violent 
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and iu^MioftUble altercation concerning.' the preei^,nuiober,of years 
that elapsed , between the creation and the gcner,ai sera, 

concerning which we never can know any tl^g certain^ it at 

all ^necessary to our happiness that we should ; espceia||y jis^ ^^^nccrnlng 
the duration of that period, even the Jewish maniucpjpts, the rnost 
venerable for age and tlic most respected for authenticiljy, , materially 
vary. This very disparity, therefore, ought to have, the ^ect of in- 
ducing all considerate persons, on so disputable a point, to form their 
opinions with candour, and regulate their decisions by caution. 1 
have before observed, and I here take permission to repeat the obser- 
vation, tliat it is not for a century or two, more or le^^ tlut we wa^e 
the contest with infidelity; but we cannot allow of thousands and 
millions being thrown into tlie scale. We are ready to grant the 
sceptic the most extended limits he can reasonably demand, in respect 
to the time of our planet’s duration ; but we can by no means admit 
the fanciful and impious hypothesis, that it has revolved eitlier through 
myriads of ages or from eternity. 

Arrian informs us, that there was a regular succession of Indian 
kings, from the reign of Bacchus to Sandrocottus. They amounted 
in number to one hundred and fifty-three sovereigns ; and tlieir reigns 
confinued during a period of six thousand and forty-two years. He 
adds, that the Indians computed fifteen ages to have elapsed between 
Bacchus and Hercules. In the very same manner we read in Pom- 
ponius Mela, tliat the ancient Egyptians “ boasted to have had fre- 
centos et triginta reges ante Amasin"* or three hundred and thirty 
kings, who swayed the sceptre before Amasis, conquered by Cam- 
byses, whose reigns took up a period of tredecim viillibus annorum, 
or 1 3000 years. Both tlicsc dynasties, and the extensive periods of 
their reigns, may. safely be referred to the same origin to which we 
have in a former volume referred them, Orientai. vanity and 
FICTION. It was during tliis period, he adds, that the stars had 
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four times changed their course, and the sun had set twice in the 
cast : of which assertion the astronomy is as bad as the chronology is 
false ; since, if ever those events had really taken place, they could 
not have happened within the limits of so contracted a period. 
Tliese dynasties of Egyptian sovereigns, therefore, doubtless resem- 
bled the dynasties of India. They were notliing more than the chil- 
dr^n of the mu and moon ; and the vast periods of their reigns were 
the revolutions of the celestial bodies. Still tliese mighty vaunts of 
tlieir antiquity as a nation, however wildly extravagant they may ap- 
pear, are comparatively moderate when we advert to anotlicr remarka- 
ble passage in Cicero, from whose relation we may conclude those 
assumptions of the astronomical priests of Asia were not unknown 
in the capital of the Roman empire ; for, he acquaints us, that the 
Babylonians, and those who contemplated the heavent from Caucasus, 
(by whom he must mean the elder Persians and Indians,) had a se- 
ries qf observations extending back for ♦T 3,000 years.* 

Astronomers, it must be owned, too forward to flatter princes, thus 
often employ the noblest of sciences to tlic most absurd, not to say die 
most disgraceful, purposes. But sometimes, under the guidance of real- 
ly scientifle and considerate men, it comes nobly in to the support of 
genuine history : and, in the present instance, the light which it 
sheds will greatly illumine our obscure research. Happily, in direct 
evidence of our assertion, that the first regular Babylonian monarch, 
after the dispersion, was Bclus, and that his reign commenced at the 
period just mentioned, its own records may be fairly cited ; for, the 
observations which Calisthenes sent to Aristotle, at the taking of Ba- 
bylon by Alexander, in the year before Christ 330, are mentioned 
by Porphyry to have extended back for tlie term of 1803 years pre- 
vious to that event, and consequently they began in the year before 
Christ 2233, and in the first year of Belus, the acknowledged father 
of Asiatic astronomy. Belus, therefore, seems to have been the son 


* Cicero de DiTiaaiiaie. p. S°- 
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of Nimrod, and the first great emperor of the Higher Asia after the 
dispersion, and was, in all probability, the Bali, or first regular 
sovereign of the Indians. Another circumstance of no small im- 
portance results from the moderate hypothesis that assigns this re- 
nowned Asiatic astronomer for the first great chief of the Indian em- 
pire, since it accounts, in a far more rational and satisfactory manner 
than any other, for the Indian nation having so early become able 
proficients in astronomy, and all those other abstruse sciences for 
which they were so celebrated in antiquity ; sciences preserved me~ 
moriter from the ruins of the ancient world, and transplanted thence 
by the Noachidre and their first descendants in the regenerated 
world. 

By fixing the commencement of the Indian empire at this (to 
European historians) most early period, but, to the Indian, most re- 
cent, I supersede all necessity of minutely examining the long list 
of kings of the solar and lunar dynasties, enumerated in Sir William 
Jones’s Dissertation on the Indian Chronology, which are there given 
without any particular historical detail annexed to them ; and, though 
I do not think myself authorized to omit them, yet I must obsers'c 
it, as a thing not a little singular, that the last reign of the last mo- 
narch of the fourth age is fixed at 2100 years before Christ ; that is, 
within nearly a century of the period which we have fixed upon as 
the most rational and probable for that commencement to take place. 
It is also remarkable, that the word Cush is found very little disguised 
in the three first names of the solar dynasty ; in the last of which we 
recognize Rama, stated in Genesis to have been the fourth son of 
Cush ; and the third age begins witli a monarch expressly denomi- 
ted Cusha ; which circumstances appear to demonstrate this long ca- 
talogue of sovereigns (if, indeed, any other than nominal and alle- 
gorical) to be cither the lineal descendants of, or immediately con- 
nected with, those great patriarchal chiefs called in oiir Scriptun's 
Cush and Rama, and afford additional proofs of the coinddence of 
those Scriptures and the ancient traditional histories of India. The 
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remarks of. Sir William Jones, which precede and follow his elabo' 
rate atrangement of these dynasties,, will serve decisively to shew 
how utterly impossible it is to erect any substantial fabric of- history 
upon a system of chronology, in which astronomy and alle^ry’are 
so inextricably blended. 

He begins by informing us, that, “ In the present day of Brahma,' 
the existing scene of things, the first Menu, our Adam, was sur* 
named Swayambhuva, or son of the self -existent •, and it is he by 
whom tlic institutes of religious and civil duties are supposed to have 
been delivered. In his time the Deity descended at a sacrifice, and 
by his wife Satarufa he had two distinguished sons and three 
daughters. This pair was created for the multiplication of tlie human 
species, after that new creation of tlie world, whicli the Brahmins 
call Padmacalpiya, or the letos-crcation. 

“ If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu's Institutes, 
according to the Brahmins, we must multiply four million three hun- 
dred and twenty tliousand by six times seventy-one, and add to die 
product the number of years already past in die scvendi Manwanta- 
ra. Of the five Menus who succeeded him,* probably ante-diluvian 
princes, I have seen little more than the names ; but the Hindoo 
wridngs arc very diffuse on the life and posterity of the scvendi 
Menu, (our Noah,) surnamed Vaivaswata, or child of the mn. 
He is supposed to have had ten sons, of whom the eldest was Icsh- 
WACU ; and to have been accompanied by seven Reyshees, or holy 
persons, whose names were, Casyafa, Atri, Vasishtha, Vis- 
WAMITRA, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwaja; an 
account which explains the opening of the fourdi chapter of the 
Gita : ‘ This immutable system of devotion,’ says Crishna, ‘ I 
revealed to Vivaswat, or the sun; Vivaswat declared it to his 
son Menu ; Menu explained it to Icshwacu : thus the chief 
Reyshees know this sublime doctrine delivered from one to ano- 
dier.’ In the reign of this sun-bom monarch, the Hindoos believe 
the whole earth to have been drowned, and die whole human race 
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destroTed by a flood, cxce|>t the pious prince himself, the seven 
Reydiees, and their several wives; for, they suppose his children to 
have been bom after the deluge.’* . 

Icsff WACO, therefore, seems to be the first of Menu’s posterity knoTvn 
in India; and partly in his own name, but more particularly in those of 
his two somssand successors in the Indian empire, Vicvchshi and 
Cue UTS TH A, we recognize the first great patriarchal family of sa- 
cred writ, after the most distinguished chief of which the whole coun- 
try was called Cusha-Dweepa. After tliis introductory infomiation, 
Sir William proceeds, widi the assistance of the writings and personal 
explanation of a venerable old Brahmin of Be ngal, to arrange, as 
regularly as such a system would allow, the complicated mass of In- 
dian chronology. It is necessary that the reader should bear ip 
mind, during the perusal, that this essay of our author was composed 
in 1788, from which date the retrograde calculations ascend. 

“ The received chronology of the Hindoos (says our author) begins 
with an absurdity so monstrous, as to overthrow the whole system; foy, 
having established their period of seventy-one divine ages as tlie reign of 
each Menu, yet, drinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of impurity, drey insist that the Menu reigns only in every 
golden age, and disappears in the three human ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and emerge like a water-fowl, till the close of his 
Manwantara. Tire learned auUior of the Piiranarlliapracasa, which 
1 will now follow step by step, mentioned this ridiculous opinion witli 
a serious face; but, as he has not inserted it in his work, we may take 
his account of the seventh Menu according to its obvious and rational 
meaning, and suppose, that Vaivaswata, the son of Suhya, dre 
son of Casyava, or Ubanus, the son of Mabichi, or light, die 
son of Brahma, which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, reigned 
in the last golden age ; or, according to the Hindoos, drrec million 
eight hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight years ago. But they contend, that lie .actually reigned on 
cartli one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand years of 
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mortals, or four thousand eight hundred years of the gods ; and this 
opinion is another monster so repugnant to the course of nature and 
to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous, and 
taken as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their sun-bom 
Menu but his name and the principal event of his life; I mean the 
universal deluge, of which the three first Avatars are merely allego- 
rical representations, with a mixture, especially in the second, of 
astronomical mythology. 

“ From this Menu, the whole race of men is believed to have de- 
scended ; for, the seven Reyshees, who were preserved with him in 
the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families; but, since 
his daughter Ila was married, as the Indians tell us, to the first 
Budua, or Mercury, the son of Chandra, or the Moon, a male 
deity, whose father was Athi, son of Brahma, (where again we 
meet with an allegory purely astronomical or poetical,) his posterity 
arc divided into two great branches, called the children of the Sun, 
from his own supposed father, and the children of the Moon, from 
the parent of his daughter’s husband. The lineal male descendants 
in both these families are supposed to have reigned in the cities of 
Ayodhya, or Audh, and Pratishthana, or Vitora, respectively, till 
the thousandth year of the present age ; and, the names of all the 
princes in both lines having been diligently collected by Radha- 
CANT from several Poorauns, 1 exhibit them in two columns, ar- 
ranged by myself with great attention. 

SECOND AGE. 

CHILDREN OP THE 

SUN. MOON. 

ICSHWACU, BuDHA, 

Vicueshi, Pururavas, 

Cucutstha, Ayush, 

Anenas, Naliusha, 

5. Prithu, Yayati, 5. 



c 

SUN. 

Viswagandhi, 

Chandra, 

Yuvanaswa, 

Srava, 

10. Vrihadaswa, 
Dhundhumara. 
Dridhaswa, 
Heryaswa, 
Nicumbha, 

15. Crisaswa, 
Senajit, 
Yuvanaswa, 
Mandhatri, 
I’urucutsa, 

20. Trasadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryaswa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Salyavrata, 
Trisancu, 
Harlschandra, 
Rohita, 

Harita, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 

Vijaya, 

Bharuca, 

Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Asamanjas, 
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MOON. 

PurUf 

Janamejaya, 

Prachinwat, 

Pravira, 

Menasyu, 10. 

Charupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 

Sanyati, 

Ahanyati, 15. 

Kaudraswa, 
Rite)msh, 
Rantinava, 

Sumati, 

Aid, 20. 

Dushimanta, 

BharatUy* 

(Vitatha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihateshetra, 25. 
Hastin, 

Ajamtdha, 

Riesha, 

Samwarana, 

CurUi 30. 

Jahnu, 

Suratha, 

Vidurutha 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatsena, 35. 

Radhica, 
Ayutayush, 

2 
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SUN. 

MOON. 

Ansumat, 

Acrodhana, 

B/iagiratha, 

Devatithi, 

40. Sruta, 

Riesha, 

Nabha, 

Dilipa, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Pratlpa, 

A3rutayush, 

Santanu, 

Ritaperna, 

Vichitravirya, 

45. Saudasa, 

Pandu, 

Asmaca, 

YudhUhthir.J 

Mulaca, 



Dasaratha, 

Aidabldi, 

50. Viswasaha, 

Chatwanga, 

Dirghabahu, 

Itaghu, 

Aja, 

55. Dasaral/ia, 

Rama. 

“ It is agreed, among all the Pandits, that Rama, their seventh in- 
carnate divinity, appeared as king of Ayodhya in the interval be- 
tween the silver and the brazen ages; and, if we suppose him to 
have begun his reign at the very beginning of that interval, still three 
thousand three hundred years of the gods, or a million one hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand lunar years of mortals, will remain in the 
silver age; during which, the fifty-five princes, between Vaivas- 
WATA and Rama, must have governed the world : but, reckoning 
thirty years for a generation, which is rather too much for a long 
succession of eldest sons, as they are said to have been, we cannot, 
by the course of nature, extend the second age of tlic Hindoos be- 
yond sixteen hundred and fifty solar years. If we suppose them not 
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to have been eldest sons, and even to have lived longer than modern 
princes in a dissolute age, we shall find only a period of two thou* 
sand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting mira:;les, 
we must cease to reason, and may as well believe at once whatever 
the Brahmins choose to tell us. 

“ In the lunar pedigree we meet with another absurdity, equally 
fatal to the credit of the Hindoo system : as far as the twenty-second 
degree of descent from Vaivaswata, the synchronism of the two fa- 
milies appears tolerably regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all eldest sons; for. King Yayati appointed the youngest of 
his five sons to succeed liipi in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms 
to the otlier four, who had offended him : part of the Daeshin, or 
the soutli, to Yadu, the ancestor of Crishna ; the nortli to Anu ; 
the cast to Druhya ; and the west to Turvasu, from whom the 
Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, 
that we are descended. But of tire subsequent degrees in the lunar 
line tliey know so little, that, unable to supply a considerable inter- 
val between Bharat and Vitatha, whom they call his son and 
successor, they are under a necessity of asserting, that the great an- 
cestor of Yudhishthir actually reigned seven-and-twenty tliousand 
years ; a fable of the same class with that of his wonderful birth, 
which is the subject of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if wc sup- 
pose his life to have lasted no longer than that of other mortals, and 
admit Vitatha and the rest to have been his regular successors, wc 
shall fall into another absuidlty ; for, then, if the generations in both 
lines were nearly equal, as tliey would naturally have been, w'c shall 
find Yudhishthir, who reigned confessedly at tlic close of the bra- 
zen age, nine generations older than Rama, before whose birth the 
silver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have set an asterisk to denote a considerable chasm in the 
Indian history, and have inserted between brackets, as out of their 
places, his twenty-four successors, who reigned, if at all, in the fol- 
lowing age, immediately before tlic war of the Mahabharat. The 
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fourth Avatar, which Is placed in the interval between the first and 
second ages, and. the fifth, which soon followed it, appear to be mo- 
ral fables grounded on historical facts. The fourth was the punish- 
ment of an impious monarch by the deity himself bursting from a 
marble column in the shape of a lion ; and the fifth was itlie humili- 
ation of an arrogant prince, by so contemptible an agent as a mendi- 
cant dwarf. After these, and immediately before Buddha, come 
three great warriors, all named Rama ; but it may justly be made a 
question, whether they are not three representations of- one person, 
or three different ways of relating the same history : the first and se- 
cond Ramas are said to have been contemporary; but whetlier all 
or any of foem mean Rama, the son of Cush, I leave others to de- 
termine. Tlie mother of the second Rama was named Causralva, 
which is a derivative of Cushala ; and, though his fatlier be distin- 
guished by the title or epithet of Dasaratha, signifying that his 
war-chariot bore him to all quarters of the world, yet the name of 
Cush, as the Cashmirians pronounce it, is preserved entire in that of 
his son and successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor Vicuc- 
sHi ; nor can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal 
Arabian vowel in the word Ramab, mentioned by Moses, since the 
the very word Arab begins with tire same letter, which the Greeks and 
Indians could not pronounce ; and tliey were obliged, therefore, to 
express it by the vowel which most resembled it. On this question, 
however, I assert nothing ; nor on another which might be proposed. 
Whether the fourth and fifth Avatars' be not allegorical stories of the 
two presum])tuous monarchs, Nimrod and Belus ? The hypothe- 
sis, that government was first established, laws enacted, and agricul- 
ture encouraged, in India, by Rama, about three thousand eight 
hundred years ago, agrees witli the received account of Noah’s 
death, and the previous settlement of his immediate descendants. 
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THIRD AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 

Cusha, 

Atithi, 


Nishadhay 

Nabhas, 

5. Pundarica, 

Cshemadhanwas, 

Devanica, 

Ahinagu, 

Paripalra, 

10. Ranachhala, 
Vajranabha, 
Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhriti, 

1 5. Hiranyanablia, 
Pushya, 
Dliruvasandlii. 
Sudersana, 
Agniverna, 

20. Sighra, 

Maru, supposed ) 
to be still alive , ) 
Prasusnita, 
Sandhi, 
Amersana, 

25. Mahaswat, 
Viswabhahu, 
Prasenajit, 


Vitatlia, 

Manyu, 

Vrihateshetra, 

Hastin, 

Ajamidha, 5. 

Kiesha, 

Sntnwarana, 

Curw, 

Jahfiu, 

Suratba, 10. 

Viduratha, 
SarA'abhauma, 
Jayatsena, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayusb, 15. 

Acrodhana, 

Dcvatitlii, 

Riesha, 

Dilipa, 

Fratipa, 20. 

Santanu, 

Vichitraviiya, 



30. 


SUN. 
Tacshaca, 
VrUuidbala, 
Vrihadrana, 
B. C. 2100. 
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MOON. 

Pandu, 

Yudkishthira, 



Paricshit. 


25. 


“ Here we have only nine-and-twenty princes of the solar line 
between Rama and V'rihadbana exclusively; and their reigns, 
during the whole brazen age, are supposed to have lasted near eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years, a supposition evidently against 
nature ; the uniform course of which allows only a period of eight 
hundred and seventy, or, at the very utmost, of a thousand, years 
for twenty-nine generations. Paricshit, the great nephew and 
successor of Yudhishthih, who had recovered the throne from 
Duryodhak, is allowed, witlioul controversy, to have reigned in 
the interval between the brazen and cartlien ages, and to have died 
at the setting in of the Cali-Yug ; so that, if the Pandits of Cashmir 
and Varancs have made a right calculation of Budsha’s appearance, 
the present, or fourth, age must have begun about a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ; and, consequently, reign of IcsH- 
WACU could not have been earlier than four thousand years before 
that great epoch ; and even that date will perhaps appear, when it 
shall be strictly examined, to be nearly two thousand years earlier 
than the truth. I cannot leave die third Indian age, in which the 
virtues and vices of mankind .ire said to h.'ivc been equal, without 
observing, that even the close of it is manifestly fabulous and poeti- 
cal, with hardly more apfiearancc of historical truth than the tale of 
Troy or of the Argonauts; for, Yudhishthir, it seems, was the 
son of Dherma, the genius of justice; Bhima, of Pavan, or the 
god of wind; Arjun, of Ikdra, or the firmament; Nacul and 
Sahadeva, of the two Cumars, the Castor and Pollux of 
India; and Bhishma, their reputed great uncle, was the child of 
Ganga, or the Ganges, by Santanu, whose brother Devapi is 
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supposed to be still alive in the city of Calapa. All which fictions 
may be charming embellishments of an heroic poem, but are just as 
absurd in civil history as the descent of two royal families from the 
Sun and the Moon. 

FOURTH AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. MOON. 


Urucriya, 

Janamejaya, 


Vatsavriddha, 

Satanica, 


Prativyoma, 

Sahasranica, 


Bhanu, 

Aswamedhaja, 


5. Dcvaca, 

Asimacrishna, 

5. 

Sahadeva, 

Nemichacra, 


Vira, 

Upta, 


Vrihadaswa, 

Chitraralha, 


Bhanumat, 

Suchiratlia, 


10. Praticaswa, 

Dhritiinat, 

10. 

Supratica, 

Sushena, 


Marudeva, 

Sunitha, 


Sunaeshatra, 

Nrichaeshuh, 


Pushcara, 

Suchinala, 


15. Antariesha, 

Pariplava, 

15. 

Sutapas, 

Sunaya, 


Amitrajit, 

Medliavin, 


Vrihadraja, 

Nripanjaya, 


Barhi, 

Derva, 


20. Critanjaya, 

Timi, 

20. 

Rananjaya, 

Vrihadratha, 


Sanjaya, 

Sudasa, 


Slocya, 

Satanica, 


Suddhoda, 

Durinadana, 
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SUN. 

25. Langakda, 
Prasenajit, 
Cshudraca, 
Sumitra, Y. B. C. 
2100. 
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MOON. 

Rahinara, 25 

Dandapani, 

Nimi, 

I Csliemaca. 


“ In both families, wc sec thirty generations are reckoned from 
Yudhishthir, and from Vrihadb ala, his contemporary, (who was 
killed, in the war of Bharat, by Abhimakyu, son of Arjun, and 
fadicr of Paricshit,) to the time when die solar and lunar dynas- 
ties arc believed to have become extinct in the present divine age ; 
and for these generations the Hindoos allot a period of one thousand 
years only, or a hundred years for three generations ; which calcula- 
tion, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough compared 
with their absurd accounts of the preceding ages. But they reckon 
exactly the same number of years for twenty generations only in the 
family of Jarasandha, whose son wavS- contemporary with Yud- 
hishthir, and founded a new dynasty of princes in Magadha, or 
Bahar. And this exact coincidence of the time, in which the three 
arc supposed to have, bci:n extinct, has the appearance of an artificial 
chronology, formed rather from imagination than from historical 
evidence ; especially .as twenty kings, in an age comparatively mo- 
dern, could not have reigned a thousand years.”* 

Before 1 proceed farther in this chronological essay, I must be 
permitted to make a few observations on the portion which has 
already been presented to the reader, in confirmation of my own 
hypothesis, and that our way through the remainder may be more 
clear and regular. 

In tlie first place I must remark, that, in the preceding statement, 
our learned chronologist fixes, for the commencement of the Indian 


* Aiiatic Reicudws, vot.u. p>i37. 
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flmpire, a period distant about three thousand eight hundred yearSy 
which is very nearly coincident witli that on which 1 have deter* 
mined for the time of the reign of Bali, or Belus, and whom he 
himself, in the chronological table hereafter exhibited, states to have 
flourished precisely three thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 
years before the date of his essay; a period approaching to within a 
very few years of our own calculation. In the second place, al- 
tiiough we have seen that the Indians are not ignorant of the names 
of Sharma, Charma, and japeti, the sons of Noah, their unbounded 
vanity has led them to select, for tlie head of their gieat solar and 
lunar dynasties, Buddha, in their mythology, a planetary god ; 
though, from the circumstance of his marrying Ila, the daughter of 
Menu, or Noah, called Ilus by Sanchoniatho, he was doubtless one 
of the oldest patriarchal sovereigns after the flood, and possibly Ham, 
or Cham, himself, the real grandfather of Cush allegorized. By that 
name he seems to have been anciently known to the foreign histo- 
rians of Asia ; for, from whatever quarter Ctesias, whom Arrian, in 
his Indian history, chiefly followed, might have obtained his infor- 
mation, Budyas (Btrlua;) is mentioned as second in order from Bac- 
chus, the first great conqueror of India ; and 1 conceive Bochart’s 
interpretation of that name to be perfectly just, when he derives it 
from Bah-chus, Chusaifilius, the son of Chus.* With resj>ect to the 
identity of Ham, or Cham, and the Indian Buddha, it seems in part to 
be proved, by the former being the inventor of astronomy in Egypt, 
their celebrated Hermes, as Buddha is reported to have been in India, 
and Mercury in the west. These names and tliis character are uniform- 
ly applied to one person ; and they point decidedly to the son of Noah ; 
Uiat Cham, or Charma, as the Indians call him, between whom and 
his brothers Satyaurata divided the empire of the world, and from 
whom the whole kingdom of Egypt, one of the finest of the world. 


* Sec Arrian in Indicui p«52is foK edit. Gronovii, 1704; and Bochart'a Thalcg. lib.i. p. 
quarta edit. 1674. 
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anciently often called Xiifu» and Ef/ue Xu/Mt, and in Scripture 
frequently Terra Cliam. But, in die diird place, if no other objec- 
tion held good, the very date of the xra of die last sovereign of the 
solar dynasty (2100 years before Christ)* precludes all minute discus- 
sion concerning their character and exploits in a history aspiring to 
the denomination of regular", though, doubdess, concerning many of 
them, as Bliarata, Judishtcr, Pandu, Dushmanta, Nahusha, their 
Dionysius, and Pururava, whom 1 can confidendy pronounce to be 
the Greek Porus, all names of most renowned Indian conquerors and 
sovereigns in far later periods, in die subsequent pages much will 
occur. In my opinion, those names were selected, by some artful 
Brahmin chronologist, from dynasties gready inferior in point of an- 
tiquity, and were artfully blended with names utterly fabulous, and 
characters the mere creatures of invention, to give to die whole fa- 
brication an air of veracity, and establish a chimera on the basis 
of truth. 

I now proceed to present the reader with the remainder of Sir 
William Jones’s important strictures on the chronology of India, not 
only because we shall have future occasion to refer to them, but 
because in them is also comprehended the corrected chronology of 
Rhadacant, the native historian of India; if, indeed, that may be 
called corrected, which, at every step we take, and under the gui- 
dance of a most sagacious and penetrating judge, exhibits the most 
glaring marks of error and inconsistency. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

Pradyota, year before Christ 2100. 
Palaca, 

Visachayupa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns, 138 years. 
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Sisunaga, yearbcfore Christ 1962. 

Cacavcrna, 

Csliemadlierman, 

Cshetrajnya, 

Vidhisara, 5. 

Ajatasatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mahanandi, 10 reigns, 360 years. 

Nanda, 1602. 

“ This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanscrcct 
books, is said to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred 
years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindictive. 
Brahmin, whose name was Chanacya, and who raised to the 
throne a man of die Maurya race, named Chandragupta. By 
the death of Nanda and his sons, the Cshatriya family of Pradyo- 
TA became exdnct. 


MAURYA KINGS. 

Chandragupta, year before Christ 1502. 
Varisara, 

Asocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Desaralha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salisuca, 

Somasarman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadradia, 10 reigns, 137 years. 
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On the death of the tendi Maurya kingy huj^iace was assumed 
by his co mm ander-in-chief, PusHPAMlTRAy of the Suoga nation or 
family. 


SUNGA KINGS. 


Fushpamitra, 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyeshtha, 

Vasil mitra, 

Abhadraca, 

Pulinda, 

Ghosha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, 


year before Christ 1365. 


5. 


10 reigns, 112 years. 


“ The last prince was killed by his minister Vasudeva, of tlie 
Canna race, who usurped the throne of Magadha. 


CANNA KINGS. 

Vasudera, year before Christ 1253. 

Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Susarman, 4 reigns, 345 years. 

“ A Siidra, of the Andlira family, having murdered his master 
Susarman, and seized the government, founded a new dynasty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

Balin, year before Christ 908. 

Crishna, 
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Srisantacarna, 

Paumamasa, 

Lambodara, 5. 

Vivilaca, 

Meghaswata, 

Vatamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivaswati, 10. 

Purishablicru, 

Siinaiidana, 

Chacoraca, 

Bataca, 

Gomatin, I'i. 

Purimat, 

Medasiras, 

Sirascandha, 

Yajnyasri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, 21 reigns, 4-56 years. 

“ After the death of Chandkabija, which liappcncd, according 
to the Hindoos, 396 years before Vicramaditya, or 4.52 before 
Christ, we hear no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom ; 
’".It Kadhacant has exhibited die names of seven dynasties, in 
which seventy-six princes arc said to have reigned one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabriti, a town of the Dac- 
shin, or south, which wc commonly call Dcean. The names of the 
seven dynasties, or of the families who established them, arc Ab- 
hira, Gardabhin, Canca, Yavana, Tumshcara, Bhurunda, Mania ; 
of which the Yavanas are by some, not generally, sujiposcd to have 
been lonians or Greeks ; but the Turushcaras and Manias arc univer- 
sally believed to have been Turks and Moguls. Yet Radhacant 
adds, ‘ When the Maula race was extinct, five princes, named 
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Bhunanda, Bangira, Sisunandi, Yasonandi, and Fraviraca, reigned a 
hundred and six years (or till the year 1053) in the city of Cilacila,* 
which, he tells me, he understands to be in the country of the Ma- 
harashtras, or Mahrattas ; and here ends his Indian chronolgy ; for, 

‘ After Phaviraca,’ says he, ‘ this empire was divided among 
Mlechhas, or infidels.' 

“ This account of the seven modern dynasties appears very doubt* 
ful in itself, and has no relation to our present inquiry ; for, their do- 
minion seems eontined to the Dccan, without extending to Magadha; 
nor have we any reason to believe, that a race of Grecian princes 
ever established a kingdom in either of those countries. As to the 
Moguls, their dynasty still subsists, at least nominally ; unless that of 
Chengiz be meant ; and his sneeessors could not have reigned in any 
part of India for the period of three hundred years, which is assigned 
to the Maulas ; nor is it probable tltat the word Turk, which an In- 
dian could have easily pronounced and clearly expressed in the Na- 
gari letters, should have been corrupted into Turushcara. On the 
whole, we may safely close the most authentic system of Hindoo 
chronology, that I have yet been able to procure, with the death of 
Chandrabija. Should any fartlicr information be attainable, we 
shall, perhaps, in due time attiiin it, either from books or inscriptions 
in the Sanscrcet language ; but, from the materials with which we 
arc at present supplied, we may establish as indubitable the two 
following propositions ; that tlie three first ages of the Hindoos are 
chiefly mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their astronomers, or on the heroic fictions of their 
poets ; and that the fourth, or historical, age cannot be carried far- 
ther back than about two thousand years before Christ. Even in the 
history of the present age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings arc extended beyond the course of nature, and beyond the a- 
verage resulting from the accounts of the Brahmins themselves ; for, 
they assign to a hundred and forty-two modem reigns a period of three 
thousand one hundred and fifty-tluee years, or about twenty-two 
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years to a reign, one with another: yet they represent only four 
Canna princes on the throne of Magadha for a period of three hun- 
dred and forty-five years. Is’ow it is even more improbable, that four 
successive kings should have reigned eighty-six years and three 
months each than that Nanda siiould have been king a hundred 
years, and murdered at last. Neither account can be credited ; but, 
that we may allow the highest probable antiquity to the Hindoo go- 
vernment, let us grant, that three generations of men were equal on 
an average to a hundred years, and that Indian princes have reigned, 
one with another, tw'o-and-tvvcnty : then, reckoning thirty genera- 
tions fruui AitjuN, the, brother of Yuphishtuira, to the extinction 
of his race, and taking the Chinese account of Buddha’s birth from 
M. He Cuignes, .as the most authentic medium between Vnur.FA- 
zii. .'.nd the 'libetians, wc may arrange the corrected Hindoo chro- 
nology according to the followiiig table, supplying the word ahoitl or 
nearly (since perfect accur.acy cannot be attained and ought not to be 
required) before every date. 

Abhimanyii, son of Arjun, year before Clnist ‘20^20. 


Pradyota — — — 1029. 

Buddha — — — — 1027. 

Nanda — — — 6'99. 

Balin — — — — 1 4-9. 

VlCRAMADITYA — — at). 

Devapala, king of Gaur — 23. 


“ If wc take the date of Buddha’s appearance from Ariur.PAziL, 
wc must place Abhimanyu 2368 years before Chrbt; unless wc 
calculate from the twenty kings of Magadha, ami allow seven hun- 
dred years, instead of a thousand, between Arjun and Pradyota, 
which will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the ta- 
ble ; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach nearer to (lie truth. As 
to Raja Nanda, if he really sat on the throne a wltolc century, wc 
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must bring down the Andhra dynasty to the age of Vicramaditya, 
who, with his feudatories, had probably obtained so much power, 
during the reign of those princes, that they had little more than a 
nominal sovereignty, which ended with Chanorabija in the third 
or fourth century of the Christian sera; having, no doubt, been 
long reduced to insignificance by the kings of Gaur, descended from 
Gopala. But, if the author of the Dabistan be warranted in fixing 
the birth of Buddha ten years before the Cali-Yug, we must thus 
correct tlie chronological table : 


Buddha, year before Christ 
Paricshit — — — 

Pradyota (reckoning 20 or 30 ^ 
generations) — — ) 


1027. 

1017. 

317or 17. 


Nanda — year after Christ 13 or 313. 


“ This correction would oblige us to place Vicramaditya before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long posterior; 
and, if this be an historical fact, it seems to confirm the Bhagawat- 
amrita, which fixes the beginning of the Cali-Yug about a thousand 
years before Buddha. Besides that, Balin would then be brought 
down at least to the sixth, and Chandrabija to the tenth, century 
after Christ, without leaving room for the subsequent dynasties, if 
they reigned svicccssivcly. 

“ Thus have wc given a sketch of Indian history through the 
longest period fairly assignable to it, and have traced the foundation 
of the Indian empire above three thousand eight hundred years from 
the present time ; but, on a subject in itself so obscure, and so much 
clouded by the fictions of the Brahmins, who, to aggrandize them- 
selves, have designedly raised their antiquity beyond the truth, wc 
must be satisfied with probable conjecture and just reasoning from the 
best attainable data; nor can we hope for a system of Indian chrono- 
logy to which no objection can be made, unless the astronomical 
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books in Sanscreet shall clearly ascertain the places of the colures in 
some precise years of the historical age ; not by loose traditions, like 
that of a coarse observation by Chiron, (who possibly never existed, 
for, ‘ he lived,’ says Newton, ‘ in the golden age,’ which must 
long have preceded the Argoomtic expedition,) but by sucli 
evidence as our own astronomers and scholars shall allow to be 
unexceptionable.”* 

There cannot possibly be exhibited more direct or positive proof of 
the confusion and perplexity in which the whole system of the In- 
dian chronology is involved than is displayed in the preceding state- 
ment, by an author, who, if ever any body could, was able to 
solve the Gordian knot. There are, indeed, certain leading events 
connected with tlie history of India, as, for instance, the invasion 
of the country by Darius, Alexander, and the Mohammedan gene- 
rals, to which we can, with precision, and from the records of 
empires that have preserved their annals unviolated, assign incontesta- 
ble dates : the asras, also, of Vicramaditya and Salbaham, of more 
recent fabrication, arc known and can be ascertained. But, in regard 
to the more ancient periods, the whole is utter uncertainty and baseless 
conjecture, from the close combination witli their history of those fa- 
bles and that astronomy, which the Brahmins delight to intermingle 
with the annals of their primitive sovereigns, and which, however 
gratifying to the national pride, has poisoned its chronology at the 
fountain-head. The subsequent table, composed by our author, ex- 
hibits that chronology with as much precision as the subject will 
allow of; and it is my intention to regulate myself by it as nearly as 
I may be able, though I am of opinion, that Buddha, who was an 
Avatar, and the next in order to Creeshna, should precede Prady- 
OTA ; and for holding that opinion I shall hereafter assign substan- 
tial reasons. 


* AiiiaUG Researches* vol. is. p.i50. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

According to one of the hypotheses intimated in the preceding tract. 


Christian and 


Hsmboo. 




Years from 1788 

Mussulmans 






of our sen. 

Adam . . 


Mend I. 




5794'. 

Noah . . 


Mend 11. . 




4737. 

Deluge . . 






4138. 

Nimrod . . 


Hiranyacasipu 




4006. 

Bel . . . 


Bali . . . 




38.92. 

Rama , . 


Rama . . 




3817. 

Noah's death 






3787. 



Pradyota 




2817. 



Buddha 




2815. 



Nanda . . 




2487. 



Balin . . 




1937. 



Vicramaditya 




1844. 



Devapala 




1811. 

Christ . . 






1787. 



Narayanpala 




1721. 



Saca . . . 




1709. 

JFalid . . . 






1080. 

Mahmud . . 






786. 

Chengiz 






548. 

Taimur 






391. 

Babur . . 

• 





276. 

Nadir-Shah . 






49.* 


Asiatic Rescaiches, vol. u. p. 150* 
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As empires, like planets, must have an epoch from which to com- 
mence their career, for the reasons before stated, we cannot more 
judiciously fix tliat epoch than at tlic reign of Bali, or Belus, about 
two thousand two hundred years before the birth of Christ. There 
is solid ground for supposing, that the Indians have ingrafted a 
considerable portion of the history, properly Chaldaic and Persian, on 
their own. Still, however, those events, whii li we find making a 
part of their annals, we must consider as Indian, and detail them 
accordingly. With these previous observations, I proceed, in the 
next chapter, to the consideration of the events of the Baniun Avatar, 
the fifth in order from the Matsya; in which the same Bali is re- 
corded to have been deprived of his newly-acquired empire by the 
interference of the deity for arrogance and presumption. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Containing Reflections on the remarl^l^ Aetompliskment of Satyau- 
rate's Decision respecting the pfwk&ive Division of the Earth ; 
and detailing the particular Events of the Bamun, or Dwarf, 
Avatar. 

As we have gradually advanced in this historical research, fresh evi- 
dence has constantly arisen to strengthen our conjecture, that either 
Cush himself, or one of his descendants, assuming his name, led the 
first colony from Shinaar eastward, and peopled India, or, in other 
words, the continent of Cush. Egypt, also, we have seen, was taken 
possession of by detachments of the same warlike tribe, to the expul- 
sion of the amiable and unofl'ending race of the Sharmicas, who are 
considered in India, according to Mr. Wilford, as Devatas, or good 
genii.* The name, as well as ferocious character, of the Kutheri, 
or Kattri, tribe, called Cuthasi by the Greek historians, seems to prove 
that cast to be the lineal descendants of the former. By the Sharmi- 
cas, the same line of argument induces us to believe the peaceful 
and religious tribe of Brahmins was intended to be designated ; and 
it is remarkable, that, in tlie division of the earth by Satyaurata, 
while to the progeny of Jyapefi, or Japhet, were allotted all the re- 
gions to the north of the snowy mountains, or Caucasus, to the Shar- 
micas were assigned all the districts south of those mountains. To 
Charma, no specific portion was assigned ; for his vicious conduct he 
was doomed to be the slave of his brothers. In direct opposition, 
however, to the holy patriarchal injunction, the Cuthite line of 
Charm, by force of arms, seized upon the portion of the Sharmicas, 


* See pige 44 above. 
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both in India:. ai^ in Egypt, and kept thefffi in subjection during the 
first ages. SdU the prediction was fulfilled ; for, in India, and in the 
sixth Avatar, we shall find, that the deity, descending in the form 
of Parasv Rama, totally extirpate the Kuttri race of kings, and 
gave their- usurped empire to. tht|; Brahmins ; while, in Egypt, the 
Sharmicas,- under the nai^^^ JPaLlis, or dynasty o/* shepherd- 
dedironed and exteirt^ilitUied the race of earliest Cuthite 
usurpers. In the line of Japhet, the Scythians, the patriarchal 
mandate remains completely verified, and the uncounted millions of 
human savages, that tenant the burning deserts of Afnca, have ever 
been and still are, in the first instance, tlie slaves of the Sharmicas, or 
Shemites, of Persia and Arabia, and, in the second, of the European 
progeny of Japhet. The history of Bali, which we are now to de- 
tail, forms a link of the great chain, connecting the history of the 
two great empires of the ancient world, Assyria and India. 

The Bamun Avatar, as before observed, exhibits to us the instruc- 
tive lesson of imperial pride and airogance humbled by so insignifi- 
cant an instrument as a mendicant dwarf. Mahali, or Maha-Bali, 
that is, the great Bali, had, by the usual means, (severe austerities,) 
obtained from Brahma, the sovereignty of the universe, or the 
three regions of the sky, the earth, and Patala. He was a generous 
and magnificent monarch ; he did not oppress his subjects, nor was 
he guilty of any other great crimes. His ruling passion seems to 
have been an unwarrantable pride, that led him to look down on all 
created beings with supreme contempt; at the same time, he neglected 
to pay proper homage and render their due oblations to the Devatas. 
In short, in the skies h.c wov|ld acknowledge no superior ; on the 
earth, he would allow of no equal ; and he boasted, that, by this 
unlimited extent of his power, he could control even the infernal re- 
gions, and precipitate his enemies to the abyss of hell. The Devatas, 
or at least their priests for them, were dreadfully incensed at being 
deprived of their rights, the honey, '^e clarified butter, the delicious 
fruits, and other rich offerings, that used to load their altars ; and. 
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in ^nsequencc, the former applied to Veeshnu, through the media* 
tion of Brahma, for redress. As the principal crime laid to his 
charge was the defrauding of tliose Devatas, exact retribution was re- 
solved on in heaven, and he was doomed to be deprived of his crown, 
also, by a species of harmless fraud, which, it seems, the Indian 
deity did not think it beneath him to practise on dlis occasion. 
Veeshnu, descending for this purpose, became incarnate in the house 
of a Brahmin, venerable for years and piety, and, assuming the con- 
temptible form of a dwarf, ill appareled, and apparently destitute of 
all human possessions, presented himself in a supplicating {>o$ture 
before the arrogant monarch just at the period in which he had been 
displaying his accustomed pomp at a banquet of unbounded magni- 
licencc ; but at which hi; had again insulted heaven by not offering 
tlie usual tithe to the ministers of the sovereign deity who bestows 
ail things. Bali, admiring the singularity of his figure, and smiling 
at his del'ormily, but at the same time compassionating his distress, 
bade him ask whatsoever he desired, and his request should be grant- 
ed. Bamun, with respectful diffidence, solicited only a small spot 
of ground, three paces in length, for the purpose of erecting upon 
it a hut sufficiently large to contain himself, his books, his umbrella, 
and the drinking-cup and staff, which the Brahmins nsnully carry 
with them. Bali, astonished at the modesty of his request, advised 
him by no means to limit his demand within such narrow bounds ; 
told liim that all the kingdom.s of tlie world were at his disposal, 
and that he need not be afraid of intruding upon his generosity, even 
though he should request ground sufficient for the erection of a large 
palace. “ A Brahmin,” replied the artful deity, “ has no occasion 
for a splendid palace ; his real wants arc few, and by them his de- 
sires should be regulated. Only swear that you will grant me this 
humble request, and my utmost ambition is gratified.” Bali, being 
about to confirm his promise to the mistrustful Brahmin by the usual 
ceremony of an oath in Hindustan, the pouring out of water from a 
vessel upon die hand of the person to whom it is given, (according 
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to the representation invthe accompanying plate,) was interrupted by 
the planet Venus, a male deity in India, who whispered him, that 
the apparently^iserable mendicant before him was Veeshnu in dU- 
g^ise, and exhorted him to be cautious to what he pledged his so- 
lemn oath. The high-minded mon-irch, however, disdaining to de- 
viate from his word, confirmed his promise with the required oath ; 
and, bidding him stretch forth his hand, poured out upon it the sa- 
cred wave that ratified it. As the water, in a full stream, descended 
upon his extended hand, the form of Bamun gradually increased in 
magnitude, till it became of such enormous dimensions that it 
reached up to heaven. Then, with one stride he measured the vast 
globe of the earth ; with the second, the ample exjiansc of heaven ; 
and, with the third, was going to compass the regions of Patala ; 
when Bali, convinced that it was even Veeshnu himself, fell prostrate 
and adored him ; yielding him up, without any farther exertion, tho 
free possession of tlie third region of the universe. Veeshnu then 
took the reins of government into his own hands ; and, as an order 
of things, different from what prevailed in the Satya, was to com- 
mence with the Treta, Yitg, ho new-modelled human society : for, 
whereas In the former, or perfect, age, all property was equally dis- 
tributed among the members of each of the great tribes, and in 
those tribes there was no disparity of rank or degree, he divided them 
into various subordinate classes, according to their talents and virtues, 
i" an age, in which it is the belief of the Brahmins, that one third 
part of mankind became reprobate ; consequently, by no means to be 
distinguished by the privileges, or continued in the possession of the 
advantages, enjoyed by an age when perfection universally reigned. 
In this Avatar, a circumstance, evidently allusive to Maha-Bali’s 
character as an astronomer, and to the constellation Orion, in which 
his father, and possibly himself^ was canonized, ought not to be 
omitted. 'While Veeshnu was extending his foot to take in the, 
heavenly portion of his domain, and while Maha-Bali, at length 
convinced who was the august |jersort that had defrauded him of his 
VOL. II. M 
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feinpiife, remained prostrate in humble adoration, the god Brahma 
came, and, pouring water on the foot thus extended, it was instantly 
converted into the great and rapid river Ganges; which, in their my« 
thology and on their sphere, is actually represented as gushing from 
the foot of Veeshnu. Now I would wish to ask any of those 
critics, who are so loud in accusing me of system, for exalting tlie 
Hindoo astronomers as the original fabricators of the sphere, and 
stating the Greeks to he their servile copyists, by what chance comes 
it to pass, that the Greek asterism Eridanus, on their sphere, is also 
made to flow from the left foot of Orion ? Surely to the elder nation, 
in time and science, is due tlie credit of the invention ; and, when 
we find the fact, as it is found, described in their oldest Poorauns, 
and forming a part of the history of the Avatars, sculptured in the 
pagodas most venerated for their sanctity and antiquity, even 
incredulity itself can scarcely deny to the Brahmins the honour 
claimed for them in this, as well as in many other very curious and 
striking particulars. With respect to Maha-Bali himself, because he 
had not oppressed his subjects, though he had despised the gods, his 
crown was not wholly taken from him, but he was left for tlie re- 
mainder of his life in the possession of Patala, the inferior regions; 
and, as Patala was supposed to be on the south, because directly op- 
posite to the north pole, where the Hindoo heaven and the palace of 
Veeshnu is placed, this circumstance may imply his deposition and 
banishment from Cashmere and the higher regions of Hindostan to 
the remote southern districts of the peninsula, where, in fact, we 
shall presently find ample remains both of his name and his exploits. 
After his decease, since his repentance was deep and sincere, Veesh- 
nu infonned him tliat he should be received up into heaven, and be 
placed there in a conspicuous and elevated situation, from which he 
might occasionally overlook those former subjects who had been so 
much the objects of his regal care. Maha-Bali, having, also, disco- 
vered considerable concern lest certain annual institutions, greatly to 
their advantage, which he had in the plenitude of his power or- 
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dained, ^ould aot be properly kept up, to quiet his apprehensions 
on tliat score, tlie deity farther decreed, that he should have per- 
mission once a year, on the full moon in the month of November, 
to revisit earth, and see in person tliat they were faithfully ob- 
served. 

Whosoever the Bali, alluded to in this Avatar, may have been, 
whether of Chaldxan, or merely Indian, origin, the name occurs 
repeatedly in the pages of the future history, and particularly in that 
of a celebrated dynasty, established at a very early period on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, whose capital, according to a former 
quotation from Mr. Chambers, was Mavalipurara ; which word is 
only a corruption by the transmutation of h into v, and the final ad- 
dition an),, usual on that coast, of Mahabalipoor, or the city of tlie 
great Bali. This city is described in the Brahmin books to Jiave been 
of an immense extent, abounding with magnificent palaces and 
stiitely pagodas, long since swallowed up by the waves of the in- 
croaching ocean, except one most august fabric, covered with sculp- 
tures of a gigantic size, representing the Avatars, and oldest Indian 
mythology, hewn out of the solid rock, and known to mariners by 
the name of the sctwi pagodas. The gilded summits, however, of 
Ollier pagodas, submerged in its bed, have been, within the memory 
of the ancient inhabitants of the place, visible at low water. The 
city, ivhosc mins may thus lx; observed, must undoubtedly liave been 
modern compared with the times to which 1 allude ; yet we know 
it has been immcniorially tlic custom of lire Indians to build cities 
successively on or near the ruins of tlie venerated abode of their an- 
cestors; as Delhi, for instance, ancient and modern, on thost; of 
llastinapoor, and Lucknow on those of Owd. That the etymology 
of the name is rightly derived he endeavours to prove by the circum- 
stance, adds Mr. Chambers, that Bali is the name of a hero very fa- 
mous in Hindoo legends, and so well known in tliosc regions, that 
the river Mavaligonga, which waters the eastern side of Ccylonc, has 
probably taken its name from him ; since, according to tlie Tanm- 
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lian orthography, it means the Ganges of the great Bali.* But that 
which places it beyond all controversy is the genealogy of Bali, to 
be met with at the close of a history of the former Avatar, cited in 
his dissertation by Mr. Chambers, from Sanscreet authority, which 
expressly says, that the virtuous Fralhaud, having been seated by 
Veeshnu on tlic dirone of his deceased father Hiranyacasipu, reigned 
witli mildness, and by his piety exhibited a perfect contrast to the 
character of his father; that he himself left a son, named Nama- 
CHE£, who inherited bodi his power and his virtues, and was- the fa- 
ther of Bali, the founder of Mahabalipoor ; a city so ancient as to 
be mentioned in two lines of the Mahabbarat, which expressly fix 
its situation to have been 

South of the Ginges two hundred yogan. 

Five yogun westward from the eansrn sea.f 

The yogan, taken at its lowest calculation, is a measure of nine 
miles; and, by the latter line, the Brahmins seem willing to incul- 
cate, that the sea has receded from that coast forty-five miles, and 
which may probably be as precisely true as the former, which, ac- 
cording to that calculation, would place it fax south of Ceylone. 
That a considerable recession, however, of the waters of the ocean 
has taken place is extremely probable, and, indeed, evident to the 
eye that only superficially contemplates this spot of stupendous 
ruins. 

The reader will find the preceding part of the legend inserted by 
Mr. Chambers in the former volume^ of this History ; the remaining 
part, which introduces us to a farther knowledge of Bali, and tlic 
fate of this great city, being connected, in some degree, with the 
events of the Bamun, is here presented to him. In the perusal, he 
will still more clearly perceive the nature of their romantic legends ; 
that they arc a relation of the war of aetherial rather than ter- 
restrial beings ; and that a god is never wanting in their mythologic 


* Aiutic Researches, vol.i. p. 147. 


t lUd. p. 15;. 


X SeeroUL p. 45$. 
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drama to solve any knot, however perplexed and difficult. The son 
of Bali was Banacheren, who is represented as a giant with a thou- 
sand hands. Anuredh, the son of Krishcn, came to his court in 
disguise and seduced his daughter, which produced a war ; in the 
course of which, Anuredh was taken prisoner and brought to Maha- 
balipoor; upon which, Krishcn came in person from his capital, 
Dwarakah, and laid siege to the place. Sceva guarded the gates and 
fought for Banacheren, who worshipped him with his thousand 
hands; but Krishcn found means to overthrow Seeva ; and, having ta- 
ken the city, cut off all Banacheren*s hands except two, with which 
he obliged him to do him homage, lie continued in subjection to 
Krishcn till his death, after which a long period ensued, in which 
no mention is any where made of this place till a prince arose, 
whose name was Malechercn, who restored the kingdom to great 
splendor, and enlarged and beautified the capital. But in his time 
the calamity is said to have happened by which the city was entirely 
destroyed ; and the cause and manner of it have been wrapt up by 
the Brahmins in the following fabulous narration. Malechercn, say 
they, in an excursion, which he made one day alone and in dis- 
guise, came to a garden in the environs of the city, where was a 
fountain so inviting, that two celestial nymphs had come down to 
bathe there. The Kajah became enamoured of one of them, who 
condescended to allow of his attachment to her ; and she and her 
sister nymph used thenceforward to have frequent interviews with 
him in dial garden. On one of those occasions they brought w'itli 
them a male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom they in- 
troduced the Rajah ; and between him and Malechercn a strict friend- 
ship ensued ; in consequence of which, he agreed, at die Rajah’s 
earnest request, to carry him in disguise to see the court of the Divine 
Ecndra, a favour never before granted to any mortal. Tlie Rajah re- 
turned dicnce with new ideas of splendor and magnificence, which 
he immediately adopted in regulating his court and his retinue, 
and in beautifying his seat of government. By this means, Maha- 
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balipoor became soon celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth ; 
and an account of its magnificence having been brought to the 
gods assembled at the court of Eendra, their jealousy was so much ex- 
cited at it, that they sent orders to the god of the sea to let loose his 
billows and overflow a place which impiously pretended to vie in 
splendor with their celestial mansions. This command he obeyed, 
and the city was at once overflowed by that furious element, nor has 
it ever since been able to rear its head.* 

Of the race of Bal there also anciently existed a famous dynasty 
of Rajahs in the northern region of Hindustan. They were sove- 
reigns of .J^ahore for many centuries prior to the Mohammedan ir- 
ruptions, and there we find them, at tlie period of tltose irruptions, 
recorded by the Arabian historians to have been possessed of an em- 
pire extending from Cashmere, in tlie north, to the borders of the 
southern ocean ; themselves distinguished by the highest personal 
bravery, and their armies remarkable for their number and discipline. 
For, tlius is the sovereign of Lahore described by M. D’Herbelot, 
citing tliose historians. He calls him /e plus puissant roi dtii’ Hindos- 
tan ; and, in another place, Bal, Jils d'Andbal, estime le plus riche 
et le plus puissant roi de tout riIindostan.-\- From them, also, the 
Rajahs of Delhi, of the name of Bal, are stated to have been lineally 
descended ; and no less than twenty princes, under this denomina- 
tion, are said, in the Ayeen Akbery, to have enjoyed its throne for 
437 years in regular succession. In short, the word Balhara, imme- 
moriaily used to denote the sovereign potentate of all India, jn'ovcs 
the great antiquity and celebrity of this family, and may he adduced 
as no small testimony of their original descent from the great post-di- 
luvian chieftain above alluded to. The fable, also, of the destruction 
of his capital by an inundation caused, by the immediate mandate of 
the gods, naturally inclines us to suspect these allcgorists of con- 
founding a deluge, which subverted a great city, with a greater 
deluge, which inundated the whdlc cartli. 

* Asiatic ReMiadwt, rol.i. {>. t;6. -f Ayeen Akbery, rol.ii. p. Ii8. 
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ASTRONOMICAL AND MORAL ALLUSION OF THE BAMUN 

AVATAR. 

On the supposition, which is at icast exceedingly probable, that 
die Indian Bali is die same person widi the Baal of Scripture and the 
Belus of profane history, and that a considerable portion of the 
events, properly belonging to the life of bis father Nimrod, also 
called both Cush and Bclus, are engrafted on his sons, the astronomi- 
cal allusion of this Avatar will be clearly intelligible ; and, as to the 
moral, it is dirougliout noble and expressive. Sovereign of the skies 
is an expression not in.aptly applied to an astronomer of those days, 
who, intimately acquainted with the motions and revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, tras thought to command their influences, and 
might mythologically be said to be Baalsamin, or the lord of hea- 
ven. That high and arrogant opinion of themselves and contempt 
both of divine and human power, arising from a fancied acquain- 
tance with the physical mysterious operations of nature, in this 
Avatar attributed to Maha-Bali, continues, it is to be lamented, too 
much even to this day the vice of .astronomers; and their punishment 
in so signal a manner, and by such a contemptible instrument, 
was intended to serve as an awful lesson to nations so devoted, as 
were those of Asia, to the Sabian idolatries. By his being banished 
tc Patala, I have liazardcil the only explanation which I conceive to 
be consistent and ralinual ; for, after all that hiis hficn said on the 
subject, it is not impossible, but that the Hindoo geographers, by the 
three regions allotted to all their more potent sovereigns, may allego- 
rically mean to designate the upper, middle, and lower, regions of 
that vast portion of Asia ; especially if we regulate our decisions by 
tlie oldest Sanscrcct division of tlie country, which unites Asia to 
Sancha-Dweepa, or Egypt, of a part of which Sanchanaga, the 
great serpent, was king, and governed a race of serpents. I lence. 
probably, the south was allegorically called Ealala; for, we h.'ivc 
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seen that P^tala is in truth the Hindoo hell ; a hell composed of the 
most venomous ot those reptiles. The Sanscreet writings constantly 
speak with horror of Egypt, that is, the Lower Egypt, dien newly flood- 
ed by the waters of the deluge, and long undrained and uncultivated 
by the first monarchs, who, we find, from the Sanscreet name of 
Egypt, lived in rocks, formed of, or rather resembling, shells, and on 
die eminences of the highest mountains. Mr. Wilford, citing those 
writings, says, that the Nila, “ having passed die great ridge, enters 
Cardamasthan, or the land of mud', which obviously means the fer- 
tile Egyptian valley, so long covered with mud after every inunda- 
tion. The Poorauns give a dreadful idea of that muddy land, and 
assert tliat no mortal durst approach it. But this we must understand 
as the opinion formed of it by die first colonists, who were alarmed 
by the reptiles and monsters abounding in it, and had not yet seen 
the beauty and richness of its fertile state.” Again our profound au- 
thor observes, “ that royal, or king, serpent is also called Sancha- 
MUCHA, because his mouth was like that of a shell ; and the same 
denomination is given to the rocks on which he dwelt. The moun- 
tains of snakes are mentioned by the Nubian geographer, and arc to 
this day called Hubab ; which, in Arabic, means a snake in general, 
according to Jauheri, and a particular species of serpent, accor- 
ding to Maidani. The same region was named Ophiusa by the 
Greeks, who sometimes extended that appellation to the whole Afri- 
can continent. The breath of Sanchanaga is believed by the Hindoos 
to be a fiery poisonous wind, which burns and destroys animals and 
vegetables to the distance of a hundred ypjans round the place of his 
residence ; and by Uiis hypothesis they account for the dreadful ef- 
fects of the samitm, or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the 
mountains of Hubab through the whole extent of the desert.” 

With respect to that peculiar circumstance, recorded in the above 
Av.'itar, that Bali, after his exaltation to heaven, that is, the sphere, 
(the Hindoo heaven,) should have permission to overlook his vast 
empire, and even revisit the eartli on the full of the moon in the 
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month of November, it exhibits still stronger additional testimony of 
the connection of their astronomical and civil history. Orion, it will 
be remembered, is one of the largest and most brilliant constel- 
lations of the north pole, that conspicuously overlooks the Higlicr 
Asia ; and Mr. Sonnerat* informs us, that, in November, the Hindoos 
celebrate, by a splendid festival, this conquest of Bali by Veeshnu : 
they light up vast fires on that day, and illuminatt; their houses by 
night ; because, they assert, Bali instituted the feasts of fire, that is, 
the solstitial fires’, like those which the Druids anciently lighted up at 
the solstices in these kingdoms, a custom derived to them from their 
ancestors, the Belid* ; in truth, tlic immediate di'cendants of this 
very Bali. The Persians, too, according to Mr. Richardson, in the 
following extract, have immcmorially kept up, towards the close of 
the year, a feast of fire, with tb*; addition of a very ctirious cere- 
mony, practised in regard to the bestial train, which must have ori- 
ginated in very remote and barbarous ajras ; atras probably remote as 
that in which the Nimrod of Scripture, whom the Alexandrian Chro- 
nicle acknowledges to be the Orion of llie sphere, and ('t en Homer 
himself represents, under tlte latter name, tes hunting wild beasts in 
hell, extended the scourge of despotism over the slaves of Asia.-j- 
“ The anniversary of the great festival of fire among the ancient 
Persians was called Sheb-Seze, when their tcmj)le‘= were illuminated, 
and large piles of fire blazed all over the kingdom ; round wlu’eh 
the people entertained themselves all night with choral dances, and 
various amusements pecidiar to the season. Amongst other ceremo- 
nies common on this occasion, there was one which, wlv ther it ori- 
ginated in superstition or caprice, seems to have been ^inglllarly 
cruel and pernicious. The kings and great lo.en nsetl to set /ire to 
large bunches of dry combustibles, fastejicd round wild beasts and 
birds, which being then let loose, the air and earth appeared one 

• Soimerat’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 140. Calcutta eilition. 

t Alexandiian Chionitlc, p. 85. See also this History, vol. i. p. 361. 
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great iHumination ; and, as those terrified creatures naturally fled to 
the woods for shelter, it is very easy to conceive that conflagrations, 
which would often happen, must have been peculiarly destructive, 
where a people considered the extinguishing of fire by water as one 
of the highest acts of impiety.”* 

The reason of this feast being kept in India in November arose, 
probably, because Orion, setting cosmically m that month, was 
thought by the ancient astronomers to engender storms and tempests ; 
whence that constellation is called, by the Roman poets, Nimbosus, 
Saevus, infestus ; and the observance of his institution at that particu- 
lar period might be intended to soften the malignity and avert the 
vengeance of the genius of that orb. 


• llicliardson’s Diiiertations, p. 185, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cmitaining the History of the Sixth Indian Avatar-, which exhibits 
Veeshnu incarnate in the Form of Parasu-Rama, by whom the 
Rajahs of the Race of the Sun are, for their Impiety, extirpated. 

I SHALL commence tlie history of die events -of the two next Ava- 
tars, comprehending the history of two powerful sovereigns bearing 
the name of Rama, by citing the decided opinion concerning them 
of the author, upon tlie basis of whose profound researches into the 
ancient annals of India 1 have all along proceeded, and shall conti- 
nue to proceed, as the most firm and safe guide by which to regu- 
late my own inquiry and tlie reader’s judgement. Sir William 
Jones, in his Supplement to the Indian Chronology, after repeating, 
from various and Increased evidence, his confirmed opinion that die 
Mosaic and Indian chronologies are perfectly consistent ; that Menu, 
son of Brahma, was the Adima, or first-created mortal, and conse- 
quently our Adam; that Menu, child of the Sun, was preserved, 
with seven others, in a bahitra, or capacious ark, from an universal 
deluge, and must therefore lie. our Noah ; and that IIiranyaca- 
siru, the giant with a golden axe, and BAr.i were impious and ar- 
rogant monarchs, and, most probably, our Nimrod and'BELUs; 
adds, that he is strongly inclined to believe, that the three Ramas, 
two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third, not only valiant 
in war, but the patron of agriculture and wine, which derives an cjii- 
thet from his name, were only three different representations of the 
Grecian Bacchus, and either the Rama of Scripture, or his colony 
personified, or the Sun, first adored by his idojatrous family.* 


* Asiatic Rescarchci, rol.U. p.401. 
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From the striking parallel circumstances that mark their respective 
lives, it is evident to me, that wc shall immediately and unequivo- 
cally discover, in India, the prototypes of both the Grecian Bacchus 
and Hercules. According to Arrian,* fifteen ages had elapsed be- 
tween the reign of the Indian Bacchus and the Indian Hercules. On 
the supposition, therefore, that Rama, the son of Cush, or, as Bochait 
has it, Bar-chus, be, as is most probable, the true Bacchus of India, 
so there is the strongest reason to conclude that, by their Hercules, 
Creeshna, whose Avatar is the eighth in order, and whose life comprizes 
the greater part of the more distinguished adventures of the Grecian 
Bacchus, was intended to be designated. In proposing this conjecture, 
I advance, on tlic ground of argument often proceeded on before in this 
History, diat, of two empires adopting the same train of mythologic 
reasoning, the ert.-dit of inventing, at least, if not of possessing, the 
prototypal character is the undoubted right of the elder ; in truth, 
that the one exhibits the original without disguise, the other the ab- 
scured and mutilated copy. 1 shall endeavour faithfully to delineate 
that original in both instances, and leave the result to the unbiassed 
judgement of the reader. 

Hitherto there has appeared an evident mixture of the Chaldaean 
with the Indian history. But in the history of the two Ramas, who 
were both natives of Hindustan, tlic occurrences concern India alone. 
We arc still, however, in the region of fable, and genii and other 
invisible agents continue their operations on the historic drama. In- 
deed, the martial exploits of these warriors were of such an uncom- 
mon nature, that, without such assistance, it was impossible they 
could be carried on. Let it ever be remembered, too, that they are 
exerted on the side of justice and virtue, and that tlie Indian Avatars 
are nothing more than the Deity incarnate in brave and generous 
men, combating witli gigantic oppression, and confounding the pro- 
jects of daring ambition. 


* Arrias in Indicis, p. 3x3, edit. CionoviuS) 1704. 
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The first of these heroic Ramas Is called Parasu-Rama, to distin- 
guish him from the second, who has the appellative Chandra added 
to his name. This latter, as a conqueror, legislator, and reformer 
of public abuses, was still more famous than his predecessor, and It 
is on him in particular that the character of the Indian Bacchus is 
bestowed, on account of the wonderful similitude which many events 
of his life bore to tliosc of the conqueror of that name, celebrated in 
Kgypt under the name of Osiris, and in Greece by that of Dionysius. 
Our concern at present is with the elder of these heroes. Parasu- 
Rama was the son of a most illustrious and lioly Brahmin, of the 
name of J amadagni, who, though allied to the bloocl royal of India, 
had adopted the garb and manners of an anchorite, and devoted his 
lime to prayer and austerities in the solitude of a cell on Mount 
Ilcemachel, or Imaus, where he day and night fervently wor- 
shipped the Deity. His wife, wIkkc name, according to the Ayecn 
Akbery, was Runeeka, had retired with him ; and the reason of 
their thus secluding themselves from human society was, that 
Veeshnu, propitiated by the mortifications they endured, might 
grant them the desire of their hearts, a boon williout which a mar- 
ried Hindoo is ever miserable, offspring. One day, when a 
long scries of intense penitentiary severities had unusually purified 
tlie mortal frame, and rendered it more proper for intercourse with 
Deity, Veeshnu appeared to Runeeka in the form of a liandsomc 
ohild, and asked her, what was the object of the unrelenting 
austerities practised by herself and her husband ? She aii'-wercd, 
that we may obtain of heaven a child beautiful and amiable as thou 
art. Your wishes arc granted, said Veeshnu; you shall lune a 
son, who, to every bodily perfection, shall unite tlu nobh'st vir- 
tues of the soul. He shall be the avcngei of innocence, and tin 
exterminator of tyrants. Having said this, he disappeared ; and in 
due time the prediction was fulfilled by the birth ot Rama. In re- 
ward, too, of their exemjilary piety, Eendra, the jirince of the 
celestial regions, intrusted to their care the wonderful cow Kani- 
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deva, which had the property of yielding from her dugs whatsoever 
the possessor desired. Notwitlistanding diis enviable attainment, 
they used their good fortune with moderation, and continued in their 
cell and in their usual practice of penitentiary duties. In the mean 
lime young Ramn increased in years and beauty, and shewed such 
symptoms of dawning talents and virtues, that his fame reached 
Mahadco himself, whose palace is on the summit of Mount Kilass, 
and the god himself undertook his education. 

It happened that a prince of the Dityc tribe, or race of malignant 
genii, at that time very much oppressed die inhabitants of Miiidostan. 
Ilis name was Deeruj ; he is represented as having a thousand arms, 
the expressive symbol of gigantic power and cruelty, and he parti- 
cularly made war against the Rcyshecs, or holy tribe, whose devo- 
tions he interrupted, and whose persons he insulted. This sangui- 
nary desiwt, on a hunting excursion, happening one day to pass 
near the cell of Jamadagni, had the curiosity to enter it, and in- 
stajitly demanded for himself and numerous suit those refreshments 
which (heir fatigue required. To his astoni.shment and that of his 
attendants, a table was instantly and sumptuously spread, exhibiting 
die most delicious meats and the richest W'incs, and that in such 
abundance, that the appetites of the whole cavalcade wore com- 
pletely satiated. After the entertainment, the hermit presented the 
monarch and his company with magnificent drcs.ses, and jetvcls of 
mesVunaVile beavtty and value. The prince was so ovctwhclnvcd with 
surprise at this immense display of wealth in the cell of a secluded 
hermit, that, conceiving the whole to be the effect of magic, he at 
first refused to accept the presents, and sternly demanded by what 
means, from what quarter, he had obtained riches which far ex- 
ceeded those of the greatest sovereigns, and in what subterraneous re- 
cess they were concealed. The holy man answered, that Eendra, the 
monarcli of die upper regions, had, at Maliadco’s desire, and in re- 
ward of his austerities, intrusted to his care Kam-deva, the cow of 
plenty, whose dugs were the inexhaustible mine whence his treasures 
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proceeded. On receiving this information, tlie all-grasping tyrant was 
on fire to possess himself of the wonderful cow, and eagerly pressed 
the hermit to bestow upon him the mine as well as the treasure. Hie 
sage replied, that was impossible ; for, it was the property of Eendra, 
and, without the consent of that deity, Kam-deva could not be remo- 
ved, nor would any force on earth avail to tear her from the spot. 
This intelligence filled him with rage, and his avarice became pro- 
portionably inflamed. He now determined to seize the sacred cow', and 
ordered his followers to surround the hut, and bear her away by force. 
But cows of celestial origin are not to be thus easily captured ; for, on 
a signal from the hermit, Kam-deva magnified herself to three times 
her usual bulk, and, rushing upon the rajah’s troops with irresistible 
impetuosity, with her horns and hoofs she gored and trampled down 
the greatest part of them, put the rest to flight, and then, before 
them all, flew up triumphantly to the heaven of Eendra, her master. 
The tyrant, enraged at the slaughter and discomfiture of his troops, 
immediately raised a great army, and marching to the spot whence 
he had been obliged so disgracefully to retire, and Kam-deva being 
no longer on earth to defend her keeper, the holy anchorite was 
cruelly massacred, and his hut razed to the ground. Kuneeka, col- 
lecting together from the ruins whatever was combustible, piled it in 
a heap, on which she placed her husband’s mangled body ; then, 
ascending it herself, according to the laws of her country, set tire 
to it, and was w\t\\ it consumed to asVvcs. In tVie mean time Kavn- 
deva, in her journey to the paradise of Eendra, stopped at Kylass, 
Seeva’s metropolis, to inform Parasu-Rama, then about tw elve years 
old, of the base and cruel conduct of Decruj to his parents, to whose 
aid he immediately flew, hut arrived only time enough to view the 
smoaking embers of their funeral pile. The tears rushed dow n his 
lovely face, and he swore by the waters of the Ganges tliat he w'ould 
never rest till he had exterminated the whole race of Kettris, llie 
rajah-tribe of India. 
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Armed with the invincible energy of an incarnate god, he imme- 
diately commenced his career of just vengeance, by seeking and 
putting to death, with his single arm, the Dityc tyrant, with all the 
forces that surrounded him. He then marched from province to 
province, and from city to city, every where exerting the unerring 
bow, Danook, and devoting the Kettris to that death which the 
enormity of tlicir crimes merited. In vain they resisted, singly or 
united ; alike unavailing were open force and secret fraud ; they 
were discomfited in every quarter, and thus the avowed end of this, 
as well as all the other Avatare, was effectually answered, which arc 
declared to be descents of the Deity, at certain stated intervals, for 
the express purpose of rooting out vice and impiety, especially if 
exalted on thrones, when more than usually predominant, from the 
face of the earth. This instructive moral should always be borne in 
memory while we peruse them ; it tends to render them more in- 
telligible to tlic European reader, and to throw a veil over the my- 
thological absurdities that obscure and disgrace them. 

The conclusion of this Avatar states, that the divine Parasu, having 
fought and vanquished the Kettris in twenty pitched battles, and 
having utterly extirpated the race of solar rajahs, collected together 
in one mass their accumulated treasures ; he then performed the 
grmt sacrifice, and, after consecrating a due proportion to the Deity, 
distributed the remainder in charity. He then restored the empire 
of the three regions to (he Devatas, or good spirits, that is, esta- 
blished a new dynasty of just and wise sovereigns of the Brahmin 
line, and retired to the Gaut mountains, concerning which this 
Avatar contains a remarkable fact, often insisted upon by those who 
contend for the eternal duration of the earth, and the great revolutions 
efTccted by the successive changes of w^atcr into land and land into 
water. The romantic story is as follow's : 

The Brahmins, wishing to assign a very ancient, if not an infinite, 
dale to their empire, assert, that the sea once washed the foot of the 
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Gauls, from which it is now distant above one liuiidrcd miles, and 
have contrived this ingenious fable to sanction their assertions. After 
having transferred the empire to their particular tribe, Parasu-Rama 
requested of them a small portion of that empire, in which he might 
end his days in undisturbed tranquillity ; which request, it seems, 
they thought proper to deny ; a circumstance very inconsistent and 
improbable, but the fable required it ; for, it was in consequence of 
this denial that Parasu retired to the Gauts. IScing thus ungratefully 
treated by those whom he had exalted to wealth and dominion, he 
applied to Varuna, tlie god of the ocean, which then beat against the 
base of those mountains, and solicited tliat deity to withdraw his waves 
a little from the shore, and leave a vacant space, sufficient for an 
exiled prince to inhabit ; he desired no greater extent of ground than 
an arrow w'ould fly over. Varuna, ignorant of the real character 
that conversed witli him, and compassionating his situation, granted 
a request which appeared so moderate ; and it w as settled, that the 
follow'ing morning, an arrow, directed from the bow of Parasu, 
should determine the limits of his future dominion. Unfortunately 
for Parasu, one of those penitentiary saints, whose eyes pervade the 
disguises of even the gods, by his power, knew and discovered to 
Varuna that the exiled prince was Veeshnu himself, who, having by 
three strides defrauded Bali of the sovereignty of the universe, 
would undoubtedly, by the strenuous vigour of a divine arm, dart 
the arrow to an extent that would deprive him of all the land 
over which his waters rolled. Varuna now lamented the precipitate 
promise he had given, but declared it W'as irrevocable. It W'as finally 
resolved by artifice to counteract pow'er, and the god of death was 
resorted to in this dreadful craeigcncy. That deity kindly promised 
his assistance ; and, instantly assuming the form of a white ant, an 
insect peculiar to India, under cover of the night, crept into Veesh- 
nu’s apartment, and, while the deity lay sunk in slumber, with his 
sharp teeth he so nearly gnawed asunder the string of the bow, that 
it became impossible for tlie arrow to be hurled to any great distance. 

VOL. II. o 
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The scheme succeeded ; nor could the arm of Veesbnu avail to send 
it beyond the limits of the tract which forms the present country of 
Malabar, and which, therefore, the Brahmins affect to say is the 
gift of Vecshnu in this Avatar. The whole story, however, is so 
unconnected with it, and so contrary to its general tenor, that we 
may safely consider it as an artful interpolation, for the purpose of 
national aggrandizement. It is added, that Parasu, reflecting on the 
ingratitude of the Brahmins, uttered a dreadful curse against them 
on this spot, and that none of the Brahmin tribe are to be found to 
this day inhabiting a coast which tliey consider as proscribed to their 
order. The Hindoo legeirda affirm, that Parasu-Rama is still living 
on this coast ; and the Ayecn Akbery informs us, they shew his ha* 
bitation on the mountain of Mehinder.* 

The sublime epic poem, called the Ramayan, in which tlie bat* 
ties of all the three Rnmas (for, a third, called Bali*Rama, the 
elder brodier of Creeshna, is often numbered among the Avatars) 
with their adversaries are minutely described, having not yet been 
translated from the Sanscrect original, it is not in my power, at pre- 
sent, to enter into more particular detail concerning the adventures 
of this first who bore the name, nor to compare it with the Diony- 
siaca of Nonnus. 1 understand that the indefatigable Mr. Wilford 
is engaged on the subject; a circumstance which must give real 
pleasure to all the admirers of Eastern literature, as he possesses both 
science and genius adequate to the investigation. In this gentleman’s 
Essay on Egypt and the Nile, there is a fragment relating to Parasu- 
Rama, extracted from the sacred books of India, from which we 
learn, tliat he extended his conquests even to Egypt. 

Parasu-Rama, the son of Jamadagni, but supposed, afterwards, 
to iiave been a portion of the divine essence in a human form, was en- 
raged at the success of the confederates, fvix. the confederate princes, 
who had come from Egypt to assist the rajahs by whom his father was 
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murdered,) and circulated a public declaration, that Nared had ut^;ed 
him to extirpate them entirely ; assuring him, that the people of 
Cusha-Dweepa, who dwelt in tlie hollows of mountains, were carni* 
vorous ; and that their king Cravjradadhipeti, or chief ruler of canni* 
bals, had polluted both earth and water, which were two of the 
eight forms of Isa, widi the mangled limbs and blood of the stran- 
gers whom he and his abominable subjects had cruelly devoured. 
After this proclamation, Parasu-Rama invaded Cusha-Dweq>a, and 
attacked the army of Cravyadadhipeti, who stepped from the ranks, 
and challenged him to single combat. They began with hurling 
rocks at each other ; and Rama was nearly crushed under a moun- 
tain, thrown by his adversary ; but, having disengaged himself, he 
darted huge serpents, which enfolded the giant in an inextricable 
maze, and at length destroyed him. The blood of the monster 
Ibrmed the Lohita-Chanda, and that of his army the Lobitoda, or 
river with bloody waters. His friend, Caiccya, whom the Greeks 
call Orontes, renewed the fight, atid was also slain. Then came the 
king of the Cutila-Cesas, and Mahasyama, ruler of the Syiima- 
Muchas, and usually residing in Airasthan, or Arabia ; the former 
of whom I conceive to be Blcmys ; and the second Ar.^bus, whom 
the Greek mythologists also named Orobandas and Oruandcs. They 
fought a long time with valour, but were defeated ; and, on their 
humiliating themselves and imploring forgiveness, were allowed to 
retire, with the remains of their army, to the banks ot' the Cali, where 
they settled ; while Parasu-Rama, having terminated the war in 
Cusha-Dweepa, returned to his own country, where lie was destined 
to meet with adventures yet more extraordinary. 

“ This legend is told nearly in the same manner by the poet Nonnus, 
a native of Egypt, who says, that, after the defeat of Lycurgus, the 
Arabs yielded, and offered sacrifices to Bacchus ; a title corrupted 
from Bhagavat, or the preserving power, of which a my, or portion, 
had become incarnate in the person of Parasu-Rama. He relates, 
that ‘ Blemys, with curled hair, chief of the ruddy, or Erythrcan, 
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Indians, hdd up a bloodless olive*branch with the suf^licadng 
troops, and bowed a servile knee to Dionysos, who had slain his 
Indian subjects : that the god, beholding him bent to the ground, 
took him by the hand and raised him, but conveyed him, tc^ther 
with his many-tongued people, far from the dark Erythrean Indians, 
to the skirt of Arabia; that he dwelt in that happy region, near to the 
contiguous ocean, and gave a name to the inhabitants of its towns ; 
but that rapid Blemys passed onward to the mouth of the Nile, with 
seven branches, destined to be cotemporary ruler over the people of 
Ethiopia ; and that the low ground of Etlierian Meroc received him 
as a chief, who should leave his name to the Blemyes born in subse- 
quent ages.’*” 

I know not whether some of my readers may not be so insensible to 
the charms of the Indian historic muse, as to rejoice thattlie Ramayan 
has not yet been translated ; for, certainly, inflated accounts of tlie 
combats of giants hurling rocks and darting huge seqrents at one an- 
otlier, and of monsters, whose blood, spouting fortli in torrents, is 
formed into considerable rivers, are not very consistent with the sober 
and dignified page of history ; yet, had the Ramayan been trans- 
lated, those accounts must have engrossed no inconsiderable portion 
of this volume. I scarcely know whether I shall be pardoned even 
for inserting the long life of the Indian god Creeshna, from the Poo- 
rauns ; but, as Creeshna is the most distinguished of all the Avatars, 
or rather, say the Brahmins, as Creeshna was the deity himself in 
human person, while all the other Avatars enjoyed only a portion of 
the divinity, and as it will be the last insertion of tlie kind of any 
length in this History, I hope to stand excused, while 1 detail a life 
so replete with prodigies. The early date, however, of these pro- 
ductions should always be considered, and the barbarous times to 
which they relate : the exaggerated narration and facts are, perhaps, 
the truest test of their genuineness. 
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There is no particular astronomical allusion in the brief portion of 
this Avatar, which I have alone been able to present the reader with, 
though undoubtedly there is in the original Sanscreet volumes. 
The moral, however, is manifest in every line of the preceding ac- 
count. It hedds out, as do all the Avatars, an awful lesson to vicious 
princes, but was intended more immediately to display to us the sig- 
nal punisltment of avarice and extortion^ and die just vengeance 
that ought to follow every infringement of the rules of Impitatity, 
especially in those Eastern countries, where, as its rites are more im- 
periously necessary, so the violation of them is more flagitiously cri- 
minal. The account of the extirpation of the Kettri tribe, to make 
way for the Brahmins to empire, is doubtless founded on some bis- 
toric fact, the remembrance of which is traditionally preserved in 
the families of the Brahmin cast, and it in some degree explains the 
singular phenomenon, that in Hindostan, a country where the laws 
are represented as immutable, and where the distinction of the casts 
is, in general, so accurately observed, so many of the most powerful 
and venerated rajahs are Brahmins by descent. 

Thus have we reached the close of the sixth Indian Avatar, in 
which we find India described as a country possessed by a civilized 
industrious race, obedient to their princes, and, whatever may have 
been tlie conduct of those princes themselves, pious and moral, in a 
very early age after the deluge. Having now devoted so large a por- 
tion to Sanscreet narration, blended as it is with pliysical and metaphy- 
sical chimaeras, it is but just, as we have already gone through more 
than half of the Avatars, that we should attend to the ancient .re- 
counts, which, from the writers whom wc denominate cl assicaj,, 
have descended down to posterity, relative to the infant state of that 
empire, and the invasion of it by Dionysius and oilier conquerors. In 
these, tliough there may be nearly as much fable as in the tlomestic 
narrative, I shall yet faithfully detail them, and in the order they axe 
reported to have talten place, as I consider inysell’ Iwund to omii 
nothing of importance connected with tlie antieni histoiy of India. 
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The accounts of the Egypuan inuptions into India, as detuled by 
classical writers, are particularly proper to be inserted in this place ; 
because tliey will bo Immediately succeeded by the life of the great 
Rama-Chakdka, who, we "have seen. Sir William Jones considers 
as the genuine Bacchus of India, and with whom, tlierefore, the 
parallel may be more easily made by the reader. Before, however, 
I quit these most ancient Sauscreet details for classical ground, I am, 
in some degree, bound to gratify my readers by an additional extract 
from the Seeva>Pooraun, translated by Mr. Halhcd, and relating to 
the destruction of the tremendous Titanian Ditya, Tarekce, the rebel 
spirit of the sky ; tlie history of whose penances, and whose despo- 
tic acts, subsequent to his exaltation, tiie reward of those penances, 
occurred in page 22 preceding. It will afford to European readers a 
proper specimen of the eccentric style and manner in whie.h tlie an- 
cient legends of the Hindoos are written, and of the romantic facts 
which they relate ; and, to my Asiatic readers, who arc more accus- 
tomed to peruse such extraordinary relations, it will be proportion- 
ably valuable, as there can be no doubt entertained by tliem cither 
of the genuineness of the original, or of the fidelity of the learned 
translator. 

From the portion of astronomy contained in it, it should seem that 
some fatal conjunction or opposition of the planets, perhaps in Tau- 
rus, may have formed the basis of the story ; since Cariyccya, or 
Scanda, son of Sceva, nourished by the Pleiades, and the commander 
of the celestial armies, is no other tlian the celestial Bull personified ; 
and indeed the splendour of the great star Aldabaran, in that constel- 
lation, seems justly to entitle it to the honour of being the leader of 
the heavenly host. It should be remembered, that the bull is the 
symbol of Seeva, on which he is constantly pourtrayed in the pago- 
das, as Vcesliiui is upon the eagle Garoori. Cartyceya is there- 
fore drawn riding on a peacock, whose expanded tail with nume- 
'rous eyes represents the canopy of heaven, studded with stars. It 
cannot be denied, however, that, in the Indian mythology, Scanda 
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is often considered as the planet Mars personified ; for, in fact, the 
Indian deities are the veriest Proteus’s that can be conceived ; and, 
fortunately, either of those characters is perfectly consistent with the 
part he acts in the subsequent drama. As many detached parts of 
the narration may be found in Abraham Rogers, it is not impossible 
but tliat Milton, who was living when that book was published, en- 
riched his Paradise Lost, especially his sixth bonk, which describes 
the battle of the Angels, with images drawn from it, since many of 
them are strikingly similar. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Containing the Conclusion of the Legend from the S£EVA>Poo]iArN, 
relative to the Tyrant Tarekec, the Ditya ; giving an Account of the 
Procession to the House of Heemachel, for celebrating the Marriage 
of Seeva and Parvati ; the consequent Birth of Scanda, the heavenly 
Conqueror ; the Overthrow, by him, of that Monster and his Three 
Sons ; and the final Destruction of their three Cities, of Gold, Silver, 
and Iron, by Fire. 

All the Devatas and other inhabitants of the celestial regions 
being collected togctlicr at the summons of Bhagavat, to arrange the 
ceremonials of the marriage of Seeva and Parvati, first came Brahma, 
mounted on his goose, with the Reyshces at his stirrup ; next, Veesh- 
nii, riding on Garoor, his eagle, with die chank, the chakra, the 
club, and the pedivc, in his hands; Ecndra also, and Yama, and 
Cuvera, and Varuna, and the rivers Ganga and Jumna, and the 
seven seas. The Gandarves ako, and Apsaras, and Vasookec, and 
other serpents, in obedience to the commands of Shree Mahadeva, 
all dressed in superb chains and habits of ceremony, were to be seen 
in order, amidst the crouded and glittering cavalcade. 

And now Shree Mahadeva, after the arrival of all the Devatas, and 
tlie completion of the preparations for tlie procession, set out, in the 
utmost pomp and splendour, from the mountain Kilas. His third eye 
flamed like the sun, and the crescent on his forehead assumed the 
form of a radiated diadem ; his snakes were exchanged for chains 
and necklaces of pearl and rubies, his ashes for sandal and perfume, 
and bis elephant’s skin for a silken robe ; so that none of the Deva> 
tas, in brilliance, came near his figure. The bridal attendants now 
spread wide abroad tlic carpet of congratulaliou, and airanged in 
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order the banquet of bliss. Nature herself assumed the appearance 
of renovated youth, and the sorrowing universe recalled its long-: 
forgotten happiness. The Gandarves and Apsaras began their melo- 
dious songs, and the Genes and Keenners displayed the magic of their 
various musical instruments. The cirth and its inhabitants exulted 
with tongues of glorification and triumph ; fresh moisture invigorated 
the withered victim* of time ; a thousand happy and animating con- 
ceptions inspired the hearts of the intelligent and enlightened the wis- 
dom of the thoughtful ; tire kingdom of external forms obtained glad- 
ness, the world of intellect acquired brightness. The dwellers upon 
earth stocked the casket of their ideas witlr tlie jewels of delight, and 
reverend pilgrims exchanged their beads for pearls. 'I'he joy of those 
on earth ascended up to heaven, and lire tree of the bliss of those in 
heaven extended its auspicious branches downwards to the earth. The 
eyes of the Devatas flamed like torches on beholding these scenes of 
rapture, and the hearts of the just kindled like touchwood on hearing 
these ravishing symphonies. Thus Shree Mahadeva set oft' like a 
garden in full blow, and Paradise was <’clij)scd by his motion. 

On the other side, Hcemachel also exerting himself in preparations 
for the marriage, arranged himself, with all the otb.cr mountains 
and tlieir wives and children, arrayed in chains of ivory and pearl 
and costly garments, to wait upon Seeva ; and Parvati, dressed in 
all her ornaments, illuminated tlic bridal rhamher. Heeinacliel, ta- 
kinff leave for the present for the purpose of jueparing the ^'eda, 
as is customary, bathed, and distributed alms to the poor and religious, 
and continued waiting Sceva’s arrival. Meiua also, accompanied 
by Nared, stood without the threshold of the door, exhibiting, in her 
appearance, the utmost joy and impatience ; often exclaiming, “ Oh ! 
how ardently I desire to behold tliis beauty and loveliness, for which 
Parvati has practised so many thousand austerities and penances.” 
Bhagavat, who instantly knows the thoughu of all creatures, being 
fully acquainted with the pride and vanity of her heart, to try her, 
immediately put on an appearance tire most disgusting in nature, and 
VOL. II. I* 
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arrayed himself in the snake’s skin and other insignia of the mendi* 
cant Yogee penitent. Those also, who were more immediately 
about his person, and formed his suit, were instantly changed from 
beings of exquisite beauty to figures of the grossest deformity ; while 
tlie advanced part of the cavalcade still retained their majestic appear- 
ance and splendid decorations. 

And now the procession beginning to move forward, fiist went the 
Gandarves and Apsaras dancing and singing, and Veeshiva-Vesu, 
who is their chief, dressed in his chains and robes of ceremony. 
Meina said, “ This, to be sure, is Seeda-Seeva ?” Nared answered, 
“ These are some of Mahadeva’s musicians and dancers.” Next ap- 
peared Pekshe and Mcreegrccvc and the other Yakshas. Meina 
said, “ Perhaps one of these is Seeda-Seeva ?” Nared again corrected 
her mistake. In the same manner came by Dharma-Raja, and Een- 
dra, and the Sun, and Moon, and Nakshatras ; Meina taking each 
of them, in turn, for Seeda-Seeva. Nared answered, “ They are but 
his servants.” Meina exelaimed, “ Oh ! the fate of my daughter ! 
Wliat must the person himself be, of whom these arc but the fol- 
lowers !” Afterwards, when Brahma and the Reyshces arrived, 
Nared again pointed out her error. Next came Shree-Veeshnu, in 
colour like a black cloud, conspicuous with his four arms, and the 
pectamlwT, /. e. the yellow robe, which is his peculiar dress, and the 
bhrcegoolcta on his breast, and the chank, the chakra, geda, and 
padma, in each hand, and the mookout and other ornaments all in 
order ; the eight Siddhyes were with him, and he shone radiant in 
beauty as the star of the morning. Smiling, he advanced, in the ple- 
nitude of his power, his eyes beaming like two lotuses, sublimely 
exalted on Garoor, and attended widi all liis Devatas. Meina’s doubts 
were now instantly changed into certainty that this was Seeda-Seeva 
himself. Nared assured her of the contrary. Meina tlicn uttered a 
thousand extravagant commendations on her daughter, wondering 
what figure it could be that was superior to this. Then arrived Breegu 
and the other Rcysliecs, with their disciples Ganga and Kam-deva, the 
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milch-cow, who affords whatever each person desires. Out of these 
she selected Veseeshtoo, employed in the dhyan, or devotion, of Bha- 
gavat, and in reading the Vedas, as the bridegroom of I’arvati. 
Nared, again setting her right, now pointed W'th his hand, and ex- 
claimed, “ Behold there comes his army ; regard them with fixed 
attention, and observe Himself in the midst of the crowd.” Tliis 
multitude was composed of Jins and other impure beings, on behold- 
ing of whom, no sensation arises but that of terror ; some of them 
with heads and some witliout, of a black colour : others witli mouths 
upon their bodies ; armed witli bows, and bearing mooshels, which 
arc their proper weapons, in ilicir hands ; frightful in figure, horrid 
in voice, and sounding instruments of direful harmony. In the cen- 
tre they beheld Sceda-Seeva himself, mounted on a cow, having five 
heads and three eyes, his body rubbed with ashes, the hair of his 
head tied up in knots after the fashion of the Saniassis, with a moon 
upon his head ; in one of his ten hands holding a cup, made of a 
human skull, in another a begging-dish, in another a bow, in an- 
other a chank, and all tlic others bearing the symbols of penitentiary 
devotion ; an elephant’s hide covered his back, and he seemed, as it 
were, besotted and half asleep. Nared whispered her, “ This is 
Seeda-Seeva." The words had scarcely escaped from his mouth 
when Meina fell senseless to the ground ; but, soon after recovering, 
began to utter a thousand imprecations and abusive terms agiiinst 
Parvati ; crying out, “ Is this the sort of person you long for ? Is this 
a person to be in love with ? A thousand curses be on thee, and a 
thousand on myself too for this dire calamity.” Searcef- had she 
uttered these rash words, when the deity thought proper .again to lay 
aside his disgusting appearance and penitentiary liabits, shining forth 
in all the gorgeous array of silk and gems ; the golden diarlem again 
embraced his temples, and bracelets of the finest p(;arl again deco- 
rated his arms and ankles. The astonished Meina fell prostrate at his 
feet, Parvati flew with transport into his arms, and the nuivtials were 
immediately celebrated with the utmost pomp and splendor, amidst 
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the sound of the most melodious instruments, and the loudest acclft^ 
mations of the adoring crowd. 

The Devatas soon began to grow impatient for their promised, their 
mighty, deliverer from the giant Tarekee to be born ; and, it is added, 
in the Pooraun, that Seeva, to gratify their impatience, redoubled his 
caresses of Parvati. Their impatience, however, still increased widi 
the oppressions of Tarekee, and, in the end, they sent Fire, who is 
a mighty Devata, as well to state the hardships they endured, as to 
animate his exertions. The flaming elementary herald, to avoid ap- 
pearing terrific, invested itself vrith die gentle external form of a 
dove ; and, on its arrival at the celesdal palace of Seeva, found that 
Parvati had just been delivered of a gigantic child, which was im- 
mediately consigned to the charge of the dove to be nursed. The 
dove, with all its cflbrts, could not hold the mighty infant, but let 
it fall from the sky on the Ganges ; die Ganges also, unable to sup- 
port it, cast it up among the thick reeds on its banks ; and thence, 
presently, a boy, beautiful as the moon and bright as the sun, whose 
high extraction and origin were visible in his countenance, arose ; 
and to him were assigned the several names of Parvati-Nanda, and 
Agnec-Bboo, and Gunga-Pootree, and Seryeman, and Scanda. In 
the mean time, six rajah’s daughters, (the Pleiades,) who happened at 
that season to come and bathe in the Ganges, each of them, as she came 
and viewed the boy, named him her son. Parvati-Nanda, assuming to 
himself six mouths, sucked milk from each of their breasts, and, on 
that account, one of his names is Khane-Matra, i. e. having six 
mothers. Another of his names also is CarUceya, (the bull, on whose 
shoulders are placed the Pleiades,) and he has many more.* Each of 
those rajali’s daughters, alternately taking him for her own son, be- 
came exceedingly delighted. Nared brought the glad tidings to tlie 
Devatas, that a son had been bom to Seeda-Seeva after this manner. 
They immediately set off in a body to his palace on the Mount 
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Kil«$, making very great rejoicings, and congratulating Sceda- 
Seeva ; representing that, if he would consent, young Scryeman 
should become their leader and commander. Bhagavat permitted 
them to act in that respect as they miglit think most suitable to their 
own advantage. — The Devatas, thus assisted by Seryeman, came in 
warlike array to Sheevnet, the kingdom of the Ditye Tarekec, 
and, for ten days together, the lines of the two armies were opposed 
to each other ; the combating warriors, with their mighty efforts .and 
redoubted blows shook the eight quarters of the universe. Innu> 
merable Oityes and Rakshas were levelled with the dust of de.ath by 
the strokes of the brave, and vatiishcd into air. On the. tenth day, by 
the irresistible assaults of his all-conquering sword, added to the intre- 
pid bravery of the hero, the gale of victory blew on Scryeman ; and, 
by the assistance of Omnipotence, and the Bashes of his victorious 
cimeter, he severed the head of that impure monster Tarekec from 
his execrable body, and liberated the world from tlie fiend that had 
so long tormented it. Most of die Dityes in his train were also sent 
to the bottomless pit by his friends, and the harvest of existence was 
cleared of multitudes of Rakshas by die lightning of the sword and 
the dagger ; those who escaped from the cimeter, esteeming defeat 
itself an advantage, mad<' the.ir submissions. In fine, neither enemy 
nor Raksha dared to remain a moment longer in that country, from 
fear of this conquering hero. 

i'he Devatas, in die height of their joy and exultation, bc.iring 
Scryeman to Sceda-Seeva, and performing nemeskars without num- 
ber, addressed him, “ O chief of die Devatas! O Mahadeva! O 
guardian of thy devotees ! thou who art Sumcru among niountain.s, 
who art the Moon among Nakshatras, and Vasceshte among Rey- 
shees, and Eendra among Devatas ! the three-lcttcred Mantra 
is diy awful symbol ! For the good of the world, what is it thou 
dost not contrive ? Good and evil have their establishment by 
thy command ; diy form, which is more splendid than a crore 
of suns, extends beyond the reach of thought and imagination ! 
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What shall we do to perform duly thy worship ? and. what power 
have we to perform thy pooja ? Verily, what means hath an atom, 
without head or foot, to open its mouth in praise of the all-illumi- 
nating sun ? The hardsliips to which we have been exposed have 
their remedy, as far as is possible, in thy compassion and goodness ; 
now, therefore, we here offer to perform whatsoever thou shalt com- 
mand.” Seeda-Sceva said, in return, “ Whensoever any difficulty 
sliall beset you, think upon me, and it shall be made smooth.” The 
I)evatas then, liaving taken leave of Bhagavat, returned, with the 
utmost satisfaction, to enjoy themselves in their own habitations. 

The three sons of Tarckec the Dityc, the eldest of whom was 
called Vcedhcnmalec, the second Tarekakshe, and the youngest 
Kemalakshe, who had fled for fear of Scryeman, employed themselves 
in prayers and austerities in honour of Brahma, and tormented their 
existence with a variety of mortifications, such as no counter-devices 
could overcome ; as, for instance, standing for one hundred years on 
one foot, they continued absorbed in prayer, apd for one hundred 
years they stood with their arms lifted up to heaven, and for one 
thousand years they sul)sisted altogctlier upon air, and another thou- 
sand years tliey remained in the act of prostration, with their fore- 
heads to the ground. When their devotion had thus exceeded all 
limits, Brahma, taking compassion on them, informed them, that 
since, by extraordinary penances, they had acquired his goodwill, 
the cloud of mercy was fully distended, and the sea of benevolence 
overflowed its banks, and that whatsoever they should demand was 
not far from being granted. The Dityes then requested that he 
would bestow upon them three cities for their abode ; with this con- 
dition, that they might take their cities with them whithersoever they 
should choose to go, and that whenever tlieir cities should be nigh 
together, then, if any victor in the womb of time should rise, of 
sufficient power to overcome tliem, he might, with one arrow, de- 
stroy lliem all three and their cities. Bralima returned, “ Thus sliall 
it be !” and immediately disappeared. Then he ordered Meye tlic 
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Ditye, on whom depended the construction of the houses of the 
Raksheses, to found three cities ; the first of gold, the second of 
silver, and the third of iron. Meyc the Ditye, in conformity to tlie 
command of Brahma, constructed the said tliree cities accordingly ; 
and the government of the golden city was conferred upon Tare- 
kakshe, that of the silver city on Kenialakshc, and the city of iron 
on Vccdhenmalce, and himself was established protector of the three 
cities. In each city the chambers of die bouses were ornamented 
with jewels, the height of each house was equal to the mountain 
Kilas, and their roofs reached up to tlie highest heavens. Each city 
was adorned with beauties glorious as the sun, the deceivers of hearts, 
die exciters of transport ! with Ghandarves, and Siddlii es, and Cha- 
reiics, innumerable, and musicians and singers excelling beyond all 
imagination; with Brahmins, many performing the Agnct-liotra, 
many reciting the Vedas and Sastras, and devotees in perpetual elfusion 
of prayer. Everywhere were to be »c< ii temples of Seeda-Seeva, and 
wells, and tanks, and Paradise-trees, and drunken elephants, and 
chariots, and palankeens, and foot and horse without number in each 
of the cities ; and Dityes, mighty and powerful, learned in the 
Vedas, and deep in the Smritis ; with heroes, broad in the chest and 
strong in stature ; their shoulders like those of the mad bull, eager 
for battle, and their force of fist such as might tear tlic famished 
lion’s wlielp from his prey. Even Ecndra, the Sun, the; Moon, and 
other Devatas, could not find in tlicmsclvcs the means or force to 
resist dicm. Some witli blue eyes and hyacinthiiu; hair; some giwitlc, 
and some violent of speech, and prone to anger ; olhers, again, 
liump-backed, and others dwarfs ; every one of a ditVo- ’nl com- 
plexion; but all employed in pooja to Seeda-Seeva and Brahma, and all 
perfectly orthodox in the doctrine of the Vedas, Sastras, and Poorauns ; 
and their religion was far more fervent than that oi any others ol the 
habitable quarters of the world. The imagination has not beholden, 
even in a dream, ought in heaven or on earth that could equal the 
beauty and delightfulness of these cities. In short, the three sons ot 
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Tarekee ruled in them respectively, and became so powerful and 
mighty, that all the Devatas were reduced to excess of difficulty from 
their tyranny and oppression ; so that, out of terror and apprehen- 
sion, their aggrieved spirits left their bodies empty, and, addressing 
themselves to Veeshnu, poured forth the exclamations of distress. 
Veeshmi iieard them with compassion, and promised them speedy 
and effectual redress. 


OF THE CREATION OF MOONDEE, THE’ FALSE PROPHET, BY 

VEESHNU, FOR THE PURPOSE OF SUBVERTING THE RELIGION 

OF TREEFOOR, OR THE THREE CITIES. 

After dismissing the suppliant Devatas, Veeshnu produced from him- 
self, for the purpose of subverting the orthodox religion of Treepoor, a 
certain person, whose hair was dose cut, with clothes all filthy, after 
the manner of a dervise’s garb ; upon his back a copper pot, and a 
linen chawry in his hand, and his mouth bound up w'kh a white 
cloth. Him Veeshnu named Moondee ; and this Moondee, imme- 
diately performing nemeskar to Veeshnu, stood up, and said, “ O 
lord of worship, what is thy command, and for wliat purpose was I 
created ?” Veeshnu answered, “ Attend and hear that purpose ! 
Whereas I have given thee existence immediately from myself, thou 
must bo prompt and firm in the execution of my design ; in reward 
of which thou shalt be eternally worshipped, and obtain exaltation. 
1 have fabricated, by my own maya, (the word properly means 
illusion, J sixteen thousand slocas (texts of Scripture) entirely false, 
unworthy of belief from one end to the other, and contrary to the 
Vedas and Smreetee. These thou must commit to memory, that thy 
mind may be exmsistent in them, and whomsoever thou shalt draw 
to thee, the same shall be converted to thee with all liis heart and 
soul ; moreover, if thou shouldst have an inclination to compose 
other books, thou shalt be enabled to do it. Make thyself, there- 
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fore, master of these, and get thee to Treepoor, and instruct the 
inhabitants there in thy new doctrine, that their orthodoxy may be 
overturned and this may be the cause of their destruction. After 
that, thou shalt go to Meroostheile, and there, by my command, 
disseminate thy doctrine, in all which no crime whatever shall be 
imptited to thee, and tliou shalt at length he reunited to me.” 
Moondee, bowing with a look of obedience to the command, pro- 
mised to perform it. After that, he formed four other disciples after 
his own figure, and taught them his own lying sastra. They also 
performed ncmeskar to Veeshnu, and prostrated themselves before 
him. 

Shortly after, Moondee, with his disciples, arrived at the city of 
Treepoor, and instructed the inhabitants diereof in the new doctrine. 
Whosoever communed with them took lessons in their science, and 
almost in the insUnt performed their worship with entire attachment, 
and fell utterly into their delusive snare. Nared, also, after a time, 
by the command of Veeshnu, arriving in that city, gave up his soul 
to their pupilage, and applied closely to their doctrine, that the in- 
habitants might be fully satisfied, since Nared, a truly-enlightened 
doctor, submitted to their instructions. In fine, the three cities were 
entirely and completely filled with this baseless doctrine, and there 
remained no vestige of goodness, of the Vedas, or of the sastras. 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF TREEPOOR. 

Such being the situation of those devoted cities, and their destiny 
being arrived, Veeshvacarma, in obedience to tlie urgent command 
of Seeva, the avenging deity, now pul in order all tlic brilliant ar- 
ticles belonging to his war-chariot, which itself shone like gold. 
Tlie arrangement of the furniture belonging to his war-chariot was 
as follows : in the place of the right wheel blazed the sun, in the 
place of the left was the moon ; instead of the brazen nails and bolts, 
VOL. ir. Q 
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which fimaly held the ponderous wheels, were distributed Brahmins 
on the right hand and Reyshees on the left ; in lieu of the canopy 
on the top of the chariot was overspread the vault of heaven ; tlie 
counterpoise of die wheels was on the east and west, and the four 
semordres were instead of the cushions and bolsters ; the four Vedas 
were placed as the horses of the chariot, and Saraswaty was for the 
bell ; the piece of wood by which the horses are driven was the three- 
lettered Mantra, while Brahma himself was the, charioteer, and the 
Naeshatras and stars were distributed about it by way of ornaments. 
Sumeru was in the place of a bow, die serpent Seschanaga was sta- 
tioned as the string, Vceslinu Instead of an arrow, and fire was con- 
stituted its point. Ganges and other rivers were appointed to the 
office of precursors ; and the setting out of the chariot, with its ap- 
pendages and furniture, one would affirm to be the year of twelve 
months gracefully moving forwards. 

"When Shree Mahadeva, with his numerous troops and prodigious 
army, was mounted, Brahma drove so furiously, that thought itself, 
which, in its rapid career, compasses heaven and earth, could not 
keep pace with it. By the motion of the chariot heaven and earth 
were put into a tremor, and, as the earth was not able to bear up 
under this burthen, the cow of the earth, or Kam-deva, took upon 
itself to support the weight. Seeva went with intention to destroy 
Treepoor, and the multitude of Devatas, and Reyshees, and Apsa- 
ras, who waited on his stirrup, opening their mouths in transports of 
joy and praise, exclaimed, “ Jaye! Jaye!” so that I’arvati, not be- 
ing able to bear his absence, set out to accompany Seeva, and, in an 
Instant, was up with him ; while the light, which brightened on his 
countenance on the arrival of Parvati, surpassed all imagination and 
description. The genii of the eight regions, armed with all kinds of 
weapons, but particularly with agnyastra, or fire-darts, like moving 
mountains, advanced in front of the army ; and Eendra, and other 
Devatas, some of them mounted on elephants, some on horses, others 
on chariots, or on camels, or buflfalocs, were stationed on each side ; 
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while all the other orders of Devatas, to the amount of some lacs, 
formed the centre. The Munietuvaras, with long hair on their 
heads like Saniassis, holding their staves in their hands, danced as 
they went along; the Siddhyes, who revolve about the heavens, 
opening their mouths in praise of Sccva, rained flowers upon his 
head ; and the vaulted heaven, which is like an inverted goblet, be- 
ing appointed in the place of a drum, exalted his dignity by its ma- 
jestic resoundings. 

The historian here relates, that, if Bhagavat should t hoose, he 
could, in one moment, with one glance of his eye, annihilate the 
universe, and hath no occsuilon for destructive insiruin. irts and war- 
like preparations ; but the equipment of his chariot for his conveyance, 
his taking with him the Devatas and others, and his prepaiing the 
unconquerable bow and arrow, with the arrangement of the army, 
and ceremony of the triumphal procession, all this circumstance and 
pride of war are not displayed without a proper motive, viz. that his 
enemies may know his power and feel their own ; that he may get 
himself renovm, and that both high and low may be convinced of 
this truth, “ that I, Seeva, am master of all, and that all the infe- 
rior deities, &c. conceive themselves honoured by obedience to me, 
since I have composed my chariot of all the Devatas.” 

When Seeva advanced his august march nearer to Treepoor, the 
three Dityes before-mentioned met him with a mighty army. The 
Devatas, with conscious satisfaction, cxidtingly cried out “ Jayc ! 
Jaye !” Brahma, also, and Veeshnu, exclaiming “ Jaye ! Jayc !” 
represented that the present auspicious moment was to be i iken ad- 
vantage of, and ’the inhabitants of Treepoor dispatched at once to the 
lowest pit. Seda-Seeva grasping his weapon pashoopctc, witli an .ar- 
row, fitted it to the bow-string, and watched his opportunity when 
all the three Treepoor shoald be arranged in a line, that he might 
finish their work with one arrow. When, therefore, they were 
once formed altogether in that line, Seeda-Seeva let loose his arrow, 
like death, and transfixed them all in the twinkling of an eye. In 
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fine, immense multitudes of Dityes were burnt with fire, and innu> 
mcrable Rakshas were put to death ; and such of the inhabitants of 
Treepoor as had employed themselves in pooja to Seeda-Seeva, and 
had remained firm in their faith, were preserved in healtli and safety 
from that calamity, were enlisted in the roll of his servants, and re- 
ceived under his protection. The Devatas performed nemeskar 
to him for some crores of Dityes who were burnt, and were also 
anxious to present addresses for their own salvation while his an- 
ger thus furiously burned. Seeda-Seeva and Parvati, out of their 
manifold love and kindness, fastened the seal of silence upon their 
tongues, but they broke out every moment into praise and thanks- 
giving : exclaiming, “ O chief of created beings and Devatas ! O 
lord of paradise, from whom nothing is hidden 1 O Seeda-Seeva 1 O 
Maharajah ! O thou that art the type of all good 1 O thou that art 
without quality 1 O thou that yet art the possessor of all qualities 1 
O tliou that art the destroyer of Treepoor and of all the Rakshas I 
the protector of the distressed and unfriended 1 since thy majestic 
Roop is tlie three-lettered Mantra, O quickly afford security to thy 
devotees, and in mercy ordain that faith in thee may ever be firmly 
rooted in our hearts, and that we may be blessed and exalted witli 
thy favour!” Seeda-Seeva, out of his. mercy, graciously replied, 
“ Whatever is your request, speak, and it is granted.” The Deva- 
tas humbly answered, “We pray that, whenever we are put to 
streights by tlie Dityes, thou wouldst be our preserver.” Seeda-Seeva 
returned, “ Thus it shall be, and I will ever be compassionate to 
your situation.” On this the Devatas, having respectfully taken 
leave of Seeda-Seeva, departed to their own habitations amidst shouts 
of joy and songs of triumph. lie who shall read this adhyaye (chap- 
ter) with purity of heart will attain to all his wishes.* 
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BOOK III. 

DETAILING THE HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF INDIA DURING 
THE EARLIEST PERIODS, AS RECORDED IN CLASSICAL WRI- 
TERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Containing the History of the Invasion of India by Osiris, King of 
Egypt, according to the Greet Writers', by them inorc generally 
denominated Dionysius, or Bacchus. 

As Egypt may justly contend for die palm of superior antiquity to 
every kingdom out of Asia, and, indeed, from the Sanscreet writers, 
whose aceounts we have been reviewing, seems to have been an- 
ciently considered as a part of Asia itself, our eye, during this survey 
of the transactions of foreign nations with India, is naturally iirsi 
direeted thither. 

In the preceding book we have seen that one of the numerous, 
and, indeed, one of the most ancient, of die Sanscreet ajipellations 
of Egypt was Misra-Sthan ; that name by which it is constantly men- 
tioned in Scripture from having being first peopled by Misraim, the 
son of Ham. The name is, in fact, preserved to this day in the ca- 
pital of the empire, for Misra is die domestic appellation for Cairo. 
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It is possible that Mskes, the name of the first regular acknowledged 
sovereign of mortal race who reigned in that country, may be only a 
variation of that of the great legislator of India, the father and sove- 
reign of the renovated earth. Menu, or Satyaurata. It is also possi- 
ble that a veneration for so respected a name might lead them to re- 
tain it long as the title of their sovereigns, in the same manner as 
there are reckoned fourteen Menus in India, all referring to, and 
centring in, Satyaurata. The mode after which Diodorus Siculus 
writes the name, Mneeves, adding tliat his symbol was tlie bull 
Apis,* strongly inclines us to believe the identity of these personages. 
But Menes and Osiris, both of whose names signify the sun, are, by, 
the period in which each is said to have flourished, proved to be the 
same person, and that period is fixed to be about the 2220th year 
before Christ, the very period which we have assigned for the com- 
mencement of the Indian empire under Belus. Osiris is said to have 
laid the foundation of his capital of Thebes 2215 years before Christ; 
he is recorded to have reclaimed the Egyptians from that state of 
barbarity and ignorance, that cannibal ferocity, in which the Poo- 
rauns, cited before, describe tliem to have been immersed ; to have 
taught them to cultivate that land of mud where the great serpent 
reigned, (an emblem of the chaotic state of Lower Egypt, since ani- 
mals of that class are gendered amidst accumulated slime and filth,) 
to drain life marshes, to sow various kinds of grain, to plant vineyards, 
and to have promoted among them the worship of the gods, and 
the pursuit of those arts that sweeten and meliorate man’s con- 
dition. 

Such was the character of Osiris, and hence the Greeks, aflSxing 
to the name certain determinate ideas of superior dignity and worth, 
have unanimously conferred on him the honour of having been tlic 
original Dionysius, or Bacchus, of Egypt ; but how far they are jus- 
tified in dertermining that the same renowned sovereign was the 


* Diodonij Siculus, Ub. i. p. 42. 
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Bacchus of India is also a point that will remain for discussion after 
we have recapitulated from those writers the exploits, whether real 
or imaginary, asserted to have been performed by him in that coun- 
try. We shall first, however, summarily state a few general obser- 
vations concerning this ancient Bacchus himself, whose name has 
been thus undistinguishingly conferred on sovereigns, eminent for 
dispensing wise laws and performing beneficent and brilliant acts, 
and whom all the classical writers of antiquity have, with one con- 
sent, joined in asserting to have been the first conquercT, and not 
merely the conqueror, hut tlie reformer and legislator, of India. 

In truth, deeply as the history of this personage is i.ivolved In the 
fables of mythology, various as are the characters which Bacchus is 
said to have sustained, and multifold as are the allegorical forms under 
which he is represented ; yet it is highly probable, that some illustri- 
ous character, (whether Egyptian, Assyrian, or Indian, whether we 
denominate him Osiris, Sesostris, or Rama, whether we derive the 
word itself, with Jones, from Bagis, a Sanscreet title of Sceva,* the 
generative god of India, whence Bhagar'at, or, with Bochart, from 
BAX-CHUS,-j-) eminently endowed with the important qualifications 
ascribed to Bacchus in the earliest ages, actually did exist, not only 
a great hero in war, but a powerful patron and zealous promoter, 
in peace, of the liberal and useful arts. He seems to have been 
known and adored, under one or other of his numerous titles, in 
every region of the eartli : some of those titles are enumerated in the 
subsequent ancient epigram : 

Ogygu me Bacchvm vocat« 

O91RIN .£gyptus putat, 

Mysi Phanacem Dominant* 

Dionyson Indi existimant* 

Romana sacra Lisbruh* 

Arabica gens Adonzum* 

Lucaoiacus pAifTHevM. 


• AiUticReiearches, vol. i. p. »S°' t Bodait’* PWeg. lib. i. cap. x, p. ij. 
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Conjecture has wearied iteelf to discover who, among the primitive 
race of mankind, this person really was ; and, while some authors 
have derived him from Egypt and others from Greece, there are 
those, who, with no small portion of probability on their side, refer 
UB to the Sacred Writings themselves for the true developement of his 
history, in the character of Noah, the prototype of all beneficence 
after the deluge. There is a passage in Arrian which has been often 
quoted as decisive of the contest. We are informed by diat writer,* 
that, when Alexander approaehed towards Nysa, an ancient and ce- 
lebrated city, in about the thirty-second degree of north latitude, on 
the western frontiers of India, witl) intention to reduce it, he was 
waited upon with a deputation from the principal citizens, who im- 
plored his protection for its inhabitants, and that he would leave them 
in die free possession of those laws and that liberty which they had 
immemorially enjoyed. They trusted that he would grant tliem this 
indulgence from his reverence to the memory of Dionysius, (they 
must therefore have meant the Grecian deity of that name,) who, 
after his conquest of India, and on his retreat from it, erected diat 
city as a monument of his triumphs, and as an a.sylum for those vete- 
rans in his army who were worn out in his service and unable to re- 
turn with him ; that he called the surrounding territory Nysea, and 
the city itself Nysa, in memory of his nurse of that name. The de- 
puties from Nysa farther informed him, that, to tlie neighbouring 
mountain, which hung over the city, Dionysius bad given the ap- 
pellation of Meros, from the circumstance of his having been che- 
rished in the thigh of Jupiter ; and that, of tlie sincerity of this 
their declaration, one demonstrable evidence remained, that the ivy, 
sacred to Bacchus, which grew no W'herc else in India, flourished in 
a peculiar manner, the boast and ornament of Nysa. 

It is possible, that this story might have been artfully fabricated by 
the citizens of Nysa, witliout haring any real foundation, on purpose 


* Arrian, lib,v. p. 196, edit Gnnovii. 
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to screen themselves from danger and flatter the pride of Alexander ; 
and, as I have, upon tliat suppontion, purposely neglected to insert 
this address at len^i in my historical account of the Macedonian in* 
vasion, I should not have admitted it in this place but for the following 
very curious information to he found in the Asiatic Researches. 
** I had almost forgotten,** sa}^ the president, “ to remark, that 
Meros is said by the Greeks to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysius was born ; and that Meru^ though it generally 
means tlie north pole in the Indian geography, is also a. mountain 
near the city of Naishada, or Nysa, called by the Grecian geo- 
graphers Dionysopolis, and universally celebrated in the Sanscreet 
poems ; though the birth-place of Rama (who seems to have better 
pretensions to be considered as the real Bacchus of India) is supposed 
to have been Ayodhya, or Audh.”* 

The vanity of the Egyptians and Greeks, in transforming to their 
own deified heroes whatever they had learned by tradition, or heard 
from rcijort, concerning the illustrious exploits, in war or peace, of 
eminent men in the neighbouring kingdoms, is the fruitful source of 
nearly all the difficulties that attend the investigation of ancient cha- 
racters, celrhrated in the page of history. That a very strict inter- 
course, commencing even in die earliest post-diluvian mras, existed 
between tlie Indians and Egyptians, has been indisputably proved ; 
and, as the Egyptians multiplied their theological fables by ingrafting 
upon them those of the Indians, so there is ample evidence to de- 
monstrate, that the greatest part, if not the whole, of the Grecian 
deities derived their origin from Egypt. To such a height, indeed, 
had their fondness for Egyptian ceremonies and customs arisen at 
Athens, that one of their most celebrated comedians upbraided the 
Athenians, that their city was no longer Atliens, but Egypt. 

Without entering, at present, into any minute discussions, whe- 
ther tlic Indian and Egyptian, and, consequently, the Grecian, 
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Baochus were really the Bame person, a circumstance, however, 
extremely probable from die foregoing and a variety of other colla- 
teral evidence which will be hereafter adduced, it is my province to 
record, in this place, the particulars that have descended down to us 
from the ancient writers, whom we distinguish by tlie name of clas- 
sical, relative to tliis first memorable invasion of India by Osiris, un- 
der the more general name of Dionysius, or Bacchus ; an invasion, 
which has, through successive ages, been equally the theme of the 
enraptured poet and the grave, but credulous, historian. It is from 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, who were all three in 
Egypt, and derived their information from the priests of the country, 
as well as from Plutarch, who, however, it should be added, ex- 
plains away the whole in an allegory, that the following general ac- 
count of this extraordinary person and this memorable event is prin- 
cipally extracted. Osiris, whom, as before observed, all the writers 
of antiquity consider as the original Dionysius, and a real character, 
notwithstanding the suspicion that arises from a title signifying the 
SUN, this Osiris, acknowledged to have flourished in periods long 
before Greece emerged from barbarity, is recorded to have been the 
son of Saturn, time, and Rhea, the eaeth ; while Konnus, in his 
Dionysiacs, relates tliat he was nursed by ihe Hours : all which is 
evidently an allegorical genealogy ; and, when intended to be ap- 
plied to a human being, can only be true of the first post-diluvian 
mortal. The story of his being nourished in the meros, or thigh, of 
Jupiter, and educated at Nysa, in Arabia, properly belongs to the 
Grecian Bacchus, and, we shall presently see, was founded on their 
misconception of a Hindoo legend, and their mistaking that moun- 
tain for Nysa, in India. — When arrived at an age to take upon him- 
self the cares of empire, he became at once the first and greatest mo- 
narch of Egypt ; and, after having reclaimed his own subjects from 
the state of ignorance and barbarity in which they were immersed ; 
after having tauglit them the method of cultivating the ground, and 
dill'uscd among tlicm the blessings of tlie harvest and the vintage ; after 
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having collected diem into cities, made them acqwunted with the arts 
of social life, and enforced upon them the worship of the gods, to 
whose honour he erected many magnificent temples : after all these hc- 
neficent acts at home, this father and sovereign of his people, this mu- 
nificent friend of the human race, left his recendy-erected capital of 
Thebes, and the nation he had thus reformed, to extend his empire 
over the other kingdoms of the east, and confer on foreign nations 
the inestimable benefits he had bestowed upon the Egypdans. He 
was accompanied in this expedition not only by heroes of high mili- 
tary fame, as Anubis and Macedo, his mail-clad sons, but by men 
renowned in the paths of inventive science, as Apollo and Pan ; by 
Triptolemus, skilled in husbandry, and Maro, the planter of vines. 
Nor was he destitute of those who were skilled in the dance and the 
song; for, the nine Muses* arc said constantly to have attended him 
in his progress, and the wanton fawns and the jocund satyrs sported 
in bis train. 

To a conqueror, approaching with such benevolent intentions, at- 
tended with such powerful, as well as agreeable, associates, with 
force to compel, with music to sootlie, and with oracles of wisdom 
and science to instruct, what nation could long refuse submission ? 
Having passed through Aiithiopia and Arabia, which he is said to have 
subjected and improved by a variety of useful institutions and stupen- 
dous works in architecture; particularly, in the former kingdom, ha- 
ving raised vast dykes to confine the Nile, whose overflowings had 
desolated the country, within its proper bed ; Osiris hastened to that 
nobler theatre of his glory, the Indian empire. According to the 
above-mentioned authors, he found the Indians wandering among 
their mountains and plains in the simplicity of pastoral life and the 
innocence of primeval man ; unacquainted with the principles of 
agriculture, and strangers, if not to the use of arms, to the princi- 
ples of regulated war. The forces of Dionysius entered India, from 

* In many of the ancient relievos, Bacchus is drawn attended by the whole choir of the Muses ; 
ind« in honour of the name of Nysa wai given to one of the two summits of Famassus. 
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the Persian frantic, in a magnificent procession ; and all the pomp 
and splendour becoming the monarch of a great and civilized em- 
pire were displayed upon this occasion. He did not, however, en- 
ter it entirely unopposed, however ineffectually, by the jealous inha- 
bitants. An immense multitude, armed with such weapons of de- 
fmice as either accident supplied or infant science could fabricate, 
tumultuously docked together from all the distant districts of India 
to oppose the progress of tlie invading army ; nor could the benefits, 
likely to be obtained by emancipation from barbarity, in their opi- 
nion, atone for the irreparable loss of their liberties. 

Already exalted into a divinity by the prostrate adoration of those 
who beheld the wonderful effects of power, united with clemency 
and wisdom, soothed by the flattering appellation of deity, and con- 
vinced perhaps of the necessity of continuing the delusion for the 
more rapid advancement of his projects, Dionysius retained among 
the attendants of his court a certain number of female devotees, who 
acted as priestesses to the new-made god, and who, by their frantic 
outcries and extravagant gesticulations, exhibited the appearance of 
divine inspiration. These, under the impulse of a holy phrensy, 
rushed furiously up and down the mountains, and made the forests 
resound with reiterated acclamations of “ lo Bacche, lo Triumphe !" 
Each of these, as well as the soldiers of his army, were furnished 
with a thirsus, that is, a kind of lance or spear wrapped up in vine- 
leaves, to amuse the unpractised Indians, and induce them to be- 
lieve that no hostilities were intended. When, therefore, the rude, 
but innumerable, host, assembled to defend all that was dear to them, 
prepared for the assault, and had arranged their elephants in order 
of battle, these furious Bacchas, considerably increased in their num- 
bers by others who joined with them in that disguise, and who af- 
fected the same terrific appearance, flew in a transport of wild en- 
thusiasm among the affrighted Indians; and, brandishing on high 
their thirsi, and loudly smiting the sacred cymbals of their god, 
spread dismay and havoc wherever they came. Their horrid shrieks 
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and hideous yellings.at/the same time so terrified the elephants, that 
they fled in haste and confusion from the field, leaving the Indians, 
who had placed upon those elephants their principal dependance, in 
consternation not to be conceived. A vigorous attack upon their 
broken ranks from the disciplined legions of Dionysius soon ended 
the unequal contest, and left him in possession of the glory of being 
the fii'st foreign victor on the plains of India. 

We have no particulars of the route through India which the con- 
queror pursued ; but, as we are informed he stayed tliree years in 
the country, (from which circumstance the feast of Bacchus conti- 
nued among tlie Thebans during the space of three days,) subjuga- 
ting it by his arms and improving it by his wisdom, it may reasona- 
bly be supposed that his authority was absolute, and his dominion 
extensive, if not universal. In all the countries which Osiris sub- 
dued, he is said to have left monuments of his triumphs, and to have 
erected pillars descriptive of his victories, even at the sources of the 
Ganges, which some of his historians assert him to have reached, 
while others of them insist, that he pushed on his conquests quite to 
the eastern extremities of Asia, and was only stopped in his career by 
the bounding ocean. 

Such is tlie substance of the varying accounts of tliis irruption by 
foreign historians ; let us now attend to the opinion which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, the Indians themselves entertained of tliis ex- 
traordinary character.* They acknowledged, indeed, he tells us, 
a Bacchus, to whose skill in legislation, in agriculture, and in plant- 
ing vineyards and die larger species of Indian fig-trees, they were 
much indebted ; that he was a great conqueror, that he erected ma- 
ny noble cities, and instituted sacred rites in honour of the gods ; 
but, at the same time, they insisted diat he was no foreigner, but a 
native of India. Diodorus, however, or his informers, must have 
mistaken when they jrepresented this Indian Bacchus as having 
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taught the culture of the vine, however he might have encouraged 
the growth of the ivy at Nysa ; for, it is a notorious fact, equally 
the result of ancient and modern observation, that no vineyards were 
ever generally cultivated in India before the time of Akber ; and, 
in fact, we can have little to do with Bacchus, as god of wine, where 
the Brahmins are positively forbidden to taste fermented liquors. A 
few wild grapes, we are told by Strabo,* grew in the country of the 
Musicani, totally unfit for use, and never improved by culture ; but 
those are the only grapes on record that ancient India overproduced, 
tliough tlicy certainly were no strangers to a kind of mead, made 
from tire expressed juice of the sugar-cane ; nor to a liquor extracted 
from rice, which they drank at their sacrifices. In more recent 
times, Hamilton mentions a similar extract, which, he says, they 
called bang. The truth is, drat the Greeks, who chose to call this 
Indian hero by the name of their own god Dionysos, were willing 
likewise to invest him with all the attributes by which he was distin> 
guished in their own country. 

It must not be omitted, that the Indians related farther of their 
Bacchus, that, so far from residing only three years in their country, 
he reigned over all India (if Arrian, as cited above, truly states 
their relations to the officers of the army of Alexander) during the 
extended period of fifty-two years, and died in a very advanced age, 
leaving a numerous family of children, who continued for many ge- 
nerations to sway the imperial sceptre. After having been absent 
from his Egyptian territories thret- years, the victorious monarch di- 
rected his course towards Greece, crossed tire Hellespont, and, land- 
ing in Thrace, added new glory to tlie Egyptian arms, by the con- 
quest and death of Lycurgus, its king, who opposed his progress. 
To Maro he gave in charge to cultivate that as yet uncivilized re- 
gion, bestowed upon his son Macedo tlie kingdom which, from him, 
was aftertvards called Maccdon, and left Tiijptolemus in posseission of 
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Attica. At length, he led back his troops to their native country, 
and entered Thebes in triumph, laden with all the choicest produc* 
dons and various wealtli of the different countries which he had rc> 
claimed and subjugated. 

These discordant accounts seem to prove the existence of two hc- 
Toes of the name, or at least character, of Dionysius, the one a na- 
tive, tlie other a foreigner ; and, in truth, the Indian annals, as will 
be seen hereafter, fecord the events of an Egyptian sovereign, deno- 
minated Deva-Nahusha, whence Dionysius was doubtless formed, 
and his feats have probably been confounded with those of that 
Rama, who we are about to prove was the true Indian Bacchus, after 
having first finished the narration of what is to be found in the clas- 
sics concerning this invasion and the memorials of it. \Vc have it 
on the authority of Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, that, in 
honour of Osiris, and principally with a view to commemorate his 
famed expedition into India, those games were established which, in 
Egypt, were called Pamylia, in Greece, Dionysia, and, in Rome, 
Bacchanalia; and he asserts the Egyptian Isis and Osiris (without 
doubt the Isa and Eswara of India) to be the Grecian Ceres and 
Bacchus.* The kings of the Oxydraca*, who inhabited the north- 
western parts of India, in which tlic irruption commenced, arc also 
said by Curtius-f- to have imitated, even till the period of the inv.ision 
of Alexander, in their military excursions, the order of march ob- 
served by that conqueror on his entrance into India ; while their 
priests continued to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, which they pro- 
fessed to the Macedonians to have learned from himself when in their 
territories. Curtius is a writer upon wdiom so little dependence is to 
be placed, that, unless his account admit of confirmation from the tes- 
timony of others, no great stress can be laid upon the assertions of so 
credulous and flowery an historian. Sir Thomas Herbert, however, 
a traveller possessed of great learning and fidelity, confirms this state- 
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ment, as to those regions of the peninsula which he visited;, and, 
after afiirming, that he saw in many pagodas images exactly re* 
sembling those of Priapus and Pan, as described by Servius, adds 
that the feasts of Bacchus arc still celebrated in those parts ; for, that 
they cover themselves with skins, adorn their heads and tresses with 
ivy, in one hand holding a javelin, and in the other cymbals of brass 
and timbrels ; attended by youth of both sexes, who ramble like so 
many distracted people up and down, and rend the :ur with their 
continued clamours.* Whatever opinion we may entertain of Mr. 
Hollwell's mode of interpreting the mythology of India, in many 
instances doubtless erroneous, from the small advances made in his 
time by Europeans in the knowledge of Sanscreet and in the myste- 
ries of the Brahmins, yet his veracity, when he relates what he per- 
sonally beheld in India, cannot reasonably be doubted ; and he con- 
fidently affirms, that rites, very similar, if not exactly the same, 
with those celebrated in the ancient feasts of Bacchus, are even at 
this day exhibited as well in tlie mountainous regions as in the penin- 
sula of India.-f* On his return from India, he favoured the public 
with a very particular account, accompanied with engravings, of- 
some of the festive representations in honour of the Hindoo deities, 
at which he was present in Bengal ; and, according to him, the mys- 
tic dance, the exulting chorus, and the drums and cymbals, are still 
in use. In the dramatic entertainment, exhibited at one of their 
feasts called the Ram-Jattra, or dance of Ram, whose resemblance 
to Bacchus we have before intimated, that great idol is represented 
on his plate invested with the crown of victory, as the protector of 
empires, states, and property, encircled witli a serpent, the emblem 
of immortality, and riding upon a monkey, the known emblem, he 
obsenvs, throughout Hindustan, of craft, policy, and stratagem : but 
wc sliall presently see that is by no means tJie reason why Ram is 
thus pourtrayed : in his left hand he holds a bow, and is represented 
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in the attitude of having just discharged an arrow from it. Mr. 
Hollwell has accompanied his engraving with a short historical ac- 
count of Ram’s exploits in India, as related to him by the Brahmins 
then present, which, having better autliorities, we have no occasion 
to copy, but he very justly adds, “ Under these, the ancient history of 
Hindostan and its rajahs is obscurely couched.” In this groupe are 
united with Ram, Lacksmi, the goddess of grain, crowned with ears 
of corn, and encircled by a plant bearing fruit ; Seeva, sitting on a 
white bull, an animal peculiarly sacred to Osiris, environed also with 
a serpent, holding in one hand a dumboor, or small drum, and in 
the other a singee, or musical horn, instruments in use at all their 
festivals; and Saraswaty, the Gentoo goddess of arts, letters, and 
eloquence. 

Tlierc is no occasion for our prolonging these accounts from infe- 
rior sources of information, when we can at once ascend to the 
fountain-head of intelligence. I shall, therefore, without farther 
delay, add the substance of what Sir William Jones has related con- 
cerning the history of Ram, as die prototype of Bacchus, from 
those genuine records in the original Sanscreet to which he has had 
access. 

He commences the important information, for which the public 
arc so much indebted to him concerning this long-debated subject, 
tvho the Indian Bacchus actually was, by observing, that on the ce- 
lebrated topic of Rama and his atchievements both in Egypt and 
India, the Hindoos have a great number of beautiful compositions, 
historical and dramatical, at least two thousand years old ; that there 
is, in particular, an epic poem on the same subject, written by Val- 
mic, their most ancient poet, called the Ramayan, which, in 
unity of action, magnificence of imagery, and elegance of style, far 
surpasses die learned and elaborate work of Nonnus ; with which, 
he is of opinion, if an accurate comparison were made, there could 
hardly a doubt arise that Dionysos and Rama were the same person ; 
and he inclines to think that he was Rama, the son of Cush, who 
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might hav« established the first regular government in this part 
of Asia. 

After informing us, that Ram (that is, the second who bore that 
distinguished name, and whose more extended history will shortly 
be detailed) is an incarnate deity of the first rank in the Indian sys* 
tern of mythology, or, in other words, that he is an appearanee 
upon earth of the preserving power; he adds, that it is his belief, 
that this incarnate deity was the Dionysius of the Greeks, whom they 
termed Eleutlierias, the deliverer, and Ditli3rrambus, the triumphant ; 
and that he was the same person whom the Romans, adopting the 
Grecian titles, called Liber and Triumphus, &c. &c. because both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of his giving laws to men 
and deciding their contests, of his improving navigation and com< 
mercc, and, what may appear still more observable, of his conquer- 
ing India and other countries with an army of satyrs. He adds, 
that, in fact, Ram, or Rama, was tlte sovereign of AyodJiya, or 
Auhh, a city in the most ancient times of wonderful extent and 
magnificence, as may be inferred from the present Luenow’s having 
been, according to the Brahmin accounts, only a lodge for one of 
its gates ; that he is celebrated as a conqueror of the highest renown, 
and the deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well of his consort Sita, 
from the giant Ravan, king of Lanca ; that he was commander-in- 
chief of a numerous and intrepid race of those large monkeys, whicli 
some of our naturalists have denominated Indian satyrs; that the 
name of his general was Ilanumat, the prince of satyrs ; and that, 
by the wonderful activity of such an army, a bridge of rocks was 
raised over the sea, a part of which the Hindoos suppose still to re- 
main ; and he thinks it is probably that series of rocks, which, by 
Mussulmcn and Portugueze, is mistakenly called Adam’s, for it 
slioitld be Rama’s, bridge. “ Might not,” subjoins Sir William, 
“ this army of satyrs, have been only a race of mountaineers, whom 
Rama, if such a monarch ever existed, had civilized. We must 
not omit, that the father of Hanumat was the god of wind, named 
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Pa VAN, one of the eight genii ; and, as Pan improred the pipe by 
adding six reeds, and played exquisitely on the cithern a few nao- 
ments after his birth, so one of the four systems of Indian music 
bears tlie name of Hanumat, or Hanuman, in the nominative, as its 
inventor, and is now in general estimation.”* 

These remarks of Sir William Jones concerning the identity of 
Bacchus and Rama are much strengthened by the very singular fact, 
that, as there were two incarnate Ramas, Parasu and Ramacbandra, 
so Osiris is asserted by ancient mythologists to have been twice bom, 
whence he was denominated In fact, however, there were 

three Ramas; the last being the elder brother of Creeshna, and some- 
times numbered among the Avatars ; yet even here does not the pa- 
rallel fail; for, in the hymns attributed to Orpheus, he is called 
Tftyatof, or thrice-born, Stipuri, 
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CHAPTER II. 

Continuing the Investigation of the Subject discussed in the preceding 
Chapter, with Strictures on the History of ancient Egypt, as con- 
nected with India, in which the classical are compared with the 
Hindoo Historians. ' 

As I conceive the history of Egypt in these early periods to be 
closely connected with that of India, and as* Mr. Wilford has 
investigated at far greater length than Sir William Jones the 
history of Osiris and its first monarchs, T think myself obligated, 
notwithstanding the evident mixture of allegory with the events of 
almost every reign, occasionally to notice them as I proceed, since 
they not only mutually illustrate tlie history of each country, but 
throw light on tlie general history of mankind in their infant 
state. 

The result of the Inquiry, instituted in the chapter preceding, 
concerning that celebrated, but obscure, character in antiquity, deno- 
minated Osiris, if in fact he were not Noah himself, seems to be, 
that the Egyptian priests, from whom Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Strabo, obtained their information concerning him, have in- 
grafted upon the history of the actions of that prince (whether true 
or fabulous) that of more than one of the Ramas of India ; the first 
of whom, Parasu Rama, we have seen, in the account of his Ava- 
tar, is by the Sanscrcct historians recorded to have combated with and 
crushed the Sanchai.as, or savage cannibal race of Upper Egypt, 
who lived in shells, or the hollows of rocks formed by the accumula- 
tion of shells, exactly after the manner in which the Troglodytes of 
the Grecian geographers are said to have lived. These latter were, 
doubtless, the first rude inhabitants of Egypt, to whom the exact re- 
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verse of -the story is more truly applicable, since they were the fe- 
rocious people whom our Indian Osiais first civilized, restrained 
from rapine and blood by the just severity of salutary laws, and 
taught to reside in habitations, better ealculated to be the abode of 
human beings than the gloomy caverns and frightful precipices of 
the mountains of die Thebais. The idea of these gigantic comba- 
tants hurling rocks at one another forcibly brings back to our recol- 
lection the fable of the Titans warring against the gods ; that is, the 
Dityes warring against the Devatas, the most probable source of that 
Grecian legend. 

Ter sunt conati isiposere Pdio Ossim ; 

Ter Patei extrBCtas disjecit fulmise montes. 


The Grecians, indeed, armed with thunder the hand of their 
Pater Omnipotens ; but our omnipotent Rama, the father of the 
Indian nation, defeated his Titans by darting at diem huge serpents, 
“ which enfolded the giants in an inextricable maze, and dien de- 
stroyed them.” The serpents here mentioned may allude to the 
uncultivated and marshy state of the lower lands of Egypt, which 
were probably in those early periods litde better than a vast stag- 
nant lake, the proper place for serpents and other venomous reptiles 
to engender in. On that account, doubdess, die great serpent Sa n- 
CHASURA is said to have dominion in the Lower Egypt ; for, ac- 
cording to the Sanscreet books, translated by Mr. Will'ord, “ On the 
banks of the Nile, there had been long contests between the Uevatas 
and the Dityes : but, the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and 
leader Sanchasura, who resided in the ocean, made frequent in- 
cursions into the country, advancing usually in the night, and re- 
tiring before day to his submarine palace. Thus he destroyed or 
made captive many excellent princes, whose territories and peopU; 
were between two fires ; for, while Sanchasura was ravaging one 
side of the continent, Cracacha, king of Crauncha-Dweepa, used 
to desolate the odier ; both armies consisdng of savages and cannibals, 
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who, when they met, fought together with brutal ferocity, and thus 
changed the most fertile of regions into a barren desert.” This is a 
just picture of the ravages of the sea and sea-monsters on an inunda- 
ted Delta ; and, by the conflicts thus incessantly waged, may be 
meant the contests of adverse colonies, struggling against each other 
for die possession of the country. 

Two other monsters are also said to have desolated Egypt in these 
remote xras ; Sani and Rahu : by die first of which they mean the 
planet Saturn in his most malignant aspect ; by Rahu they must 
mean the Typhon whose combats with Osiris arc so renowned in an- 
cient fable; for, tlius Mr. Wilford : “ Rahu is represented, on ac- 
count of his tyranny, as an immense river-dragon, or crocodile, or 
radicr a fabulous monster with four talons, called Graha, from a root, 
implying violent seizure % and, in die Purauns, it seems to be the 
creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, however, in his human 
shape, had six children, all equally mischievous with flteir father. 
In his allegorical character, he was decapitated by Veeshnu ; (that 
is, Veeshnu incarnate in Rama ;) his lower extremity became the 
Cctu, or dragon's tail, and his head is still called Rahu, the ascend- 
ing node.” Concerning Sani, a t3nrant perhaps constellated in Sa- 
turn, there is in the same record a most remarkable relation ; for, 
he is said to have been expelled Egypt when Arama, a grandson of 
SatyuuraUt, (plainly the eldest Rama,) died; which incontestably 
marks die identity of the character. In truth, all this must be con- 
sidered as history blended with physics, marking the gradual pro- 
gress of improvement that took place among men and in the coun- 
tries at first inhabited by them. The Typhon of die Egyptians is the 
Sancliasura of the Brahmins ; tlie Python of the Greeks, (the Greeks, 
who, emigrating from Egypt, under Danaus, transported with them 
the enormous mass of her mythological superstitions,) that tremen- 
dous serpent, breathing devouring flames, is, wiUi the small altera- 
tion of a letter, the Typhon of Egypt ; his being slain by the Pythian 
Apollo, in the one region, is the copy of his destruction by Homs, 
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the son of Osiris, in the other; and the whole may ultimately allude 
to the power of the sun drying up the stagnant lakes of Egypt, and 
consuming by his scorching beam the venomous reptiles concealed 
within dieir slimy bosom. 

The important particulars which I am enabled, by Mr. Wilford, 
to impart to the reader concerning Dso Navsh, or Deva Nahu- 
SHA, tlie temporary sovereign of Meru, whence, doubtless, the 
title of Dionysius among the Greeks was formed, and the name and 
Story of the mountain Meros derived, arc to be found in the follow- 
ing Indian legend, which 1 shall preface with what he has commu- 
nicated at more detail than Sir William Jones concerning that moun- 
tain. On the latter subject he observes : “ According to the orthodox 
Hindoos, the globe is divided into two hemispheres, both called 
Mcru ; but the superior hemisphere is distinguished by the name 
of Sumeni, which implies beauty and excellence, in opposition to 
the lower hemisphere, or Curaeru, which signifies the reverse. By 
Meru, without any adjiuict, they generally mean the higher, or 
northern, hemisphere, which tliey describe, with a profusion of 
poetical imagery, as the scat of delights ; while they represent Cu- 
mcru as the dreary habitation of demons, in some parts intensely 
cold, and in others so hot that the waters are continually boiling. 
In strict propriety, Meru denotes the pole and the polar regions ; 
but it is the celestial north pole round which they place the gardens 
and metropolis of Inora, while Yama holds his court in the oppo- 
site polar circle, or the station of the Asoors, who warred with the 
Soors, or gods of the firmament.’* 

This geographical description is absolutely necessary to the eluci- 
dation of the legend itself, which, our autlior observes, is manifestly 
connected with the oldest history and mythology in the world. “ In- 
DRA, king of Mem, having slain a person of the sacerdotal class, 
was obliged to retire from tlie world, in order to perform the penance 
ordained for the crime of Brahmafaatya, or the murder of a Brahmin : 
his dominions were soon in the greatest disorder, and the rebel Dityes 
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«ipia«s3ed the Devas, 'who i^lised for awAst&ee to -MAfiPeSti'Aj -ft 
{xince of distioguisfaed 'virtoeis, ‘whom “Uiey iimuiiiBOWly ieteUtcid 
king of their heavenly mansions, with !tbe title of 
His first object was to reduce the Ditycs and the sovefeigHs oF 'all die 
DweefiE, who had shaken off their allegiance; for whieh purpose 
he raised an immense army, and marched through die interior 
Cusha-Dweep, or Iran and Arabia, ihiou^ the exterior Dweep 'df 
Cusha, or Etliiopia, through Sancha>Dweep, m -Egypt, 'through 
Vaitha-Dweep, or Europe, through 'Chandra*Dweep, and ffaroUgh 
the countries now called Siberia and 'China. Whem he invaded 
Egypt, he overthrew the combined forces of the 'Cutik-Cesais and 
SyamO'-Muchas with so terrible a carnage, that' die :Cali'('(hel'}ile)'W 3 t$ 
reported to have swallowed up the natives of Egypt, whose bodies 
■were thrown into her stream. During his ttavels, he built many 
places of worship, and gave each of them the tide of Devanahusham : 
the principal rivers of the countries through which he passed were 
also distinguished by his name, Nahu-sba being an appellation of 
the Nile, of the Chaeshu or Oxus, of the Varaha or Ister, and of se*- 
vcral others. He returned through India to Meru. 

“ This feble of Deva-Nahusha, who is always called Deo- 
Naush in the popular dialects, is clearly the same in part with that 
of Dionysus, whether it allude to any single personage or to a whole 
colony ; and we see in it die origin of the 'Grecian fiction, that of 
Dionysus being sewed up in the Meros, or thigh, of Jupiter ^ for 
Meru, on which Deva-Naliusha resided -for a time, was ‘the seat of 
Indra, the god of the firmament, and Jupiter of India.”* 

In the above Sanscreet relation, we see, is exhibited a sweep of 
conquest far beyond wliat even die Greek writers have assigned to 
Bacchus ; for, it takes in the whole of tlie habitable world, and in 
my opinion, as Nahusha is said to liave been a-prince of distioguisheff 
virtue, can only allude to the liret virtuous Genies of Shemite ex- 
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tntt^oa witb'SatyauratjO-Mcnu,. or soi^e other patriarchal chief,' at 
thsir. he«4, Qom^tieriiift the stubborn and malignant race of Cuthile 
origin,, who opposed his equitable laws, and aimed to establish on 
^.eardtia(S]/tstom of sanguioaty despotisna or involve all things in a 
<tetfro£boundlies»> anarchy.. If, however, we understand the passage 
just oitsd: .only in a mythological sense, it may allude to the physical, 
evil! that had! oversprestd the- face- of the earth, the ferocious savages, 
the inundating -waters, and the pestHential vapours, personified under 
tha fonn. q£ demons, malignant, in mind and- hideous of aspect. 
Xhus-ftr in the patallel Osiris, or Bacchus, has been considered as a. 
conqueror; hit more- particular resemblance to the Indian Eswara, as- 
well as bis more honourable character, considered as the patron of 
arts and letters, . is displayed, in dtc subsequent Indiw legend, in- 
wbich isi clearly traced the ofi^ of each of. these celebrateA 
names; 

“■ We read in the Mahad-HimalayarCbanda, that, after a deluge, 
from wbidi very few of the human race were preserved, men be- 
came ignorant and brutal, without arts or sciences ^nd even with- 
out a regular, language : that part o( Sancha*l>wecp in particular was 
inhabited by various tribes, who were perpetually disputing ; but 
that Iswara descended among them, appeased their animosities and 
formed diem into a community of citizens, mixed, without invidious 
distinctions ; whence the place where he appeared was denominated 
Misra-Sthan : that he sent his consort Vageswari, or the goddess of 
speech, to Instruct the rising generations in arts and languages ; for 
which purpose die also visited the Dwoep of C.osha. Now the an- 
cient city of Misra was Memphis ; and, when the seat of govern- 
meat was transferred to the opposite side of the river, the new city 
liad likewise the name of Misr, which it still retains. ; for Alkaliirali, 
or the caufveress, vulgarly Cairo, is merely an Arabic epithet. 

Vai^wara, or Vagisa, commonly pronounced Bagiswar and 
Bagis, means the lord speech ; but 1 have seen only one temple 
dedicated to a god with that title: it stands at Gangapur, formerly 
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Dchterea, near Bcnare$, and appears to be Very ancient. The- 
priests of Bagiswara offer to his consort a lower mantle with a red 
fringe, and an earthen pot shaped like a coronet. To the god him- 
self they present a vase full of arrack ; and they even sacrifice a hog 
to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and restoring the carcase 
to its owner ; a ceremony which the Egyptians performed in honour 
of Bacchus Osiris, whom I suppose to be the same deity, as I be- ' 
lieve the Bassarides to have been so named from Bassari. Several 
demi-gods (of whom Cicero reckons five) had the name of Bacchus ; 
and it is not improbable that some confusion has been paused by the 
resemblance of names : thus, Bagiswara was changed by the Greeks 
into Bacchus Osiris; and, when they introduced a foreign name 
with the termination of a case in their own tongue, they formed a 
nominative from it : hence, from Bhagawan, also, they first made 
Bacchon, and afterwards Bacchos ; and, partly from that strange 
carelessness conspicuous in all their inquiries, partly from the reserve 
of the Egyptian priests, they melted the three divinities of Egypt and 
India into one, whom they miscalled Osiris.” 

It has already been observed, that some mythological writers, with 
no small shew of reason on tlieir side, refer us to the character of 
Noah for an explanation of the principal circumstances related of 
Osiris. Among these, the most eminent are Drv Shuckford and Mr, 
Bryant, but more particularly the latter gentleman in his often-cited 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 

Throughout tliat learned and elaborate work, Mr. Bryant consi- 
ders Osiris ais the great patriarch ; and insists, that all the rites insti- 
tuted in Egypt and the East, in honour of that deified prince, have 
an immediate allusion to Noah. Among much other very impressive 
evidence, he mentions that remarkable circumstance of the ceremony 
of shutting up Osiris in his ark taking place on the twentieth day of 
the month Athyr, “ the precise month, and day of the month, on 
which Noah entered the ark.” This name of Dionusos he derives 
ftom Dios-Nusos; for, by the latter term, he argues, the word Noah, 
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ot couk) alone be properly expressed in the Greek tongue. ^ 
H<$-.tben adds, 

•“ We must consider the account given of Dionusus as the history 
of the Dionusians. This history is two>fold. Part relates to their rites 
and religion, in which the great events of the infant world, and the 
preservation of mankind in general, were recorded. In the other 
part, which contains die expeditions and conquests of this personage, 
are enumerated the various colonies of the people, who were deno- 
minated from him. They were the same as the Osirians and Hercu- 
leans ; all of one family, though under different appellations.”* 

On the above-mentioned subject of the dawning sciences in the 
renovated world, I ought not to omit the information contained 
in a preceding page of Mr. Wilford’s Dissertation, that the ce- 
lebrated mystic volumes attributed to Hermes, the contemporary, 
the friend, and counsellor, of Osiris, and who, during his absence 
on his Indian expedition, was led, widi Isis, joint regent of his 
kingdom, are, by Mr. Wilford, conceived to be no other than the 
four Vedas of India ; those Vedas which, containing the whole 
circle of human science, and the prescribed rules for the proper 
worship of the Deity, are supposed, by the Indians, to have been 
revealed, from Heaven, to Brahma, their great legislator, for pro- 
mulgation among men. In the sixtli volume of Indian Antiqui- 
ties, however, 1 have discussed, at such considerable length, the 
parallel of Buddha, the Indian Mercury, and the Egyptian Hermes, 
and, in the ninth Incarnation of Veeshnu, under tliat title, shall 
have so much to observe, in addition to that discussion, that it 
is unnecessary for me, at present, to enter more at large into the 
consideration of this novel, but apparently well-founded, opinion: 
for, of the celebrated Hermedc Books, the boast and admiration 
of ancient Egypt, (tlie Pimander in our possession being uni- 
versally allowed to be a spurious w'ork,) where are the remains ? 
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or who, of the most, ancient among the (xreek. wntecs, exo^pL 
Sanchoniathon, ever pretended to have obtained a sight q£ thel]£^ 
Yet, that such books existed, and were solemnly borne,, by priests 
appointed for that purpose, in the procession at the pomps of 
Isis, we have the concurrent testimony of many respeetablie wri- 
ters in antiquity, and die names of them all, to the amount of 
forty-two, are enumerated by Fahricius in the first booh of the 
Bibliotheca. Grasca. The four Vedas themselves make- as many 
large volumes in folio ; and have been collected, by die zeal» 
and are now reposited by die munificence, of Colonel. Pblieiv in 
the British Museum^ Tlie great increase in the number,, from 
four to forty-two, may be accounted for,, by supposing that, the; 
whole woilc might be divided into so many books, or distinct, treatiacsi; 
as, for instance, the first, consisting of hymns in honour of the 
gods ; the second, containing rules for the conduct: of kings in 
die government of empires ; die diird, on astronomy ; the fourths 
on geometry ; the fifth, on medicine ; the sixth, on music, &c, Sts.*' 
So litdc, therefore, being known to us of their contentsy there is rea- 
son to suspect that the venerated originals have continued to remain, 
till very recently, in sacred rcjxise among the Brahmins of Cash- 
mere and Benares ; and that the mystic volumes of Egypt, which 
Sanchoniathon translated into Greek, (if ever he did thus translate 
them,) might possibly have been either the Vedas, the Poorauns, of 
commentaries on diose Vedas, or, at least, tablets inscribed widi 
doctrines founded on the basis of the principles in religion and 
science contained in the sacred books of India. These hooks, the 
Poorauns affirm, were carried out of India into Egypt by a blame- 
less and persecuted race of men, named Pallis, who cm%raied thi-, 
ther in the earliest periods of die Indian empire. The history, of 
this migration forms so important a part of the laiger history of 
Lidia, and is ultimately so connected with that of Vara«a-Dwe5», 


• Vide FabricU Biblifith. Gnec. Ub.>. c»p. si. p. 75. 
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Vr SStmtptiy thdK it liecoines necessary for me 'to present the reader 
iit, iin ’eonsiderabie detail, in Mr. Wilford's own words, for it 
■dees not admit of abridgement, as it will prepare him -for those more 
momentoos exploits in which he will hereafter ^find them engaged 
on 'the theatre of either continent. This legend again introduces 

us'the giant Ta«ek«e, (written, by Mr. Wilford, with, perhaps, 
dieter conformity to Sanscreet orthography, Tarachya, and 
•who, at length, proves to hove been an impious and oppressive 
mjah, the seat of whose empire was on the high mountains called 
Vindhya 'by ^the ‘Sansoreet, and Vendian by the Greek, geogra- 
phers,) on account of whose tyrannical conduct the virtuous race 
above-mentioned were compelled ‘to fly from India, and seek shelter 
on ihe batiks of the Nile. 

“ Irshu, sumamed Pingaesha, -flieson of Ugra, lived in India to the 
south-west of Cash!, near the Naiavindliya river, which flowed, as 
its name implies, ftorn the Vindhya mountains ; the place of his 
residence 'to the south df those hills was named Palli, a word 
•now signifying a large town anti its district, or Pali, which may 
'Be derived 'from Pala, a herdsman or shepherd. He was a prince 
mighty and •warlike, tliough very religious but his brother Tara- 
chya, who reigned over the "Vindhyan mountaineers, was impious 
and malignant ; and the whole country was infested by his people, 
whom he supported in all their enormities : the good king al- 
ways protected the pilgrims to Casi or Varanes in their passage 
ever the hills, and supplied them with ncecssarics for their jour- 
»ey ; which gave so great oflfcnce to his brother, that he waged 
war against Irsliu, overpowered him, and obliged him to leave 
his kingdom-; but Mahadeva, proceeds the legend, assisted the I'u- 
■gitive prince and the faithful Pallis, who accompanied him ; con- 
ducting them to the banks of the Cali, (the Nile,) in Sancha-Dweep, 
Where they found the Sharmicas, or Shemites, and settled among 
them. In that country they built the temple and town Puny- 
avati or Punya-Nagari ; words implying holiness and pmity, which 
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it imparts, say the Hindoos, to zealous pilgrims : it is believed at 
this day to stand near the Cali, on the low hills of Mandara, 
which arc said, in the Poorauns, to consist of red earth ; and on 
those hills the Pallis, under tlicir virtuous leader, are supposed 
to live, like the Gandharvas, on the summit of Himalaya, in the 
lawful enjoyment of pleasures ; rich, innocent, and happy, though 
intermixed with some Mlechhas, or people who speak a barbarous 
dialect, and with some of a fair complexion. The low hills of 
Mandara include the tract called Meroe or Merhoe, by the Greeks ; 
in tlic centre of which is a place named Mandara in the Jesuits' 
map, and Mandera by Mr. Bruce, who says, that of old it was the 
residence of the shepherds, or Palli, kings. ‘ 

“ To the king of the Pallis, named also Palli from those whom 
he governed, Mahadeva gave the title of Nairrita, having appointed 
him to guard the nairriti, or south-west ; and, though he was a 
Pisacha by birth, or naturally bloody-minded, yet he was rewarded 
for his good disposition, and is worshipped in India to this day, 
among the eight Dic-Palas, or guardians of as many quarters, who 
constantly watch, on their elephants, for tlie security of Casi, and 
otlier holy places in Jambu-Dweepa : but tire abode of his descen- 
dants is declared, in the Poorauns, to be still on the banks of the Cali, 
or Nila. 

“ This account of the Pallis has been extracted from two of the 
eighteen Poorauns, entitled Scanda, or llie god of war, and Brah- 
manda, or the mundane egg. We must not omit, that they are 
said to have carried from India not only the Atharva-Veda, which 
they had a right to possess, but even the three others, which (not 
being Brahmins) they acquired clandestinely, so that the four books 
of ancient Indian scripture once existed in Egypt ; and it is remark- 
able, that the books of Egyptian science were exactly four, called 
the books of Harmonia, or Hermes,* which are supposed to have con- 
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tained subjects of the liighest antiquity. Nonnus mentions the first 
of them as believed to be coeval with die world ; and the Brahmins 
assert, tliat their three first Vedas existed before die creation. 

“ The Pallis, remaining in India, have different names ; those, who 
dwell to the south and south-west of Benares, arc, in the vulgar di- 
alects, called Palis and Bhils : they are now considered as outcasts, 
yet are acknowledged to have possessed a dominion in ancient times 
from the Indus to tlic eastern limits of Bengal, and even as far as 
Siam. Their ancestors are described as a most ingenious people, 
virtuous, brave, and religious ; attached particularly to the worship 
of Mahadeva, under the symbol of die Linga or Phallus ; fond of 
commerce, art, science ; and using die Paisachi letters, which they 
invented. They were supplanted by the Rajaputras ; and their 
country, before named Palisthan, was afterwards called Rajaputana 
in the vulgar dialect of their conquerors. The history of the Pallis 
cannot livil to be interesting, especially as it will be found much con- 
nected with that of Europe ; and I hope soon to be supplied with 
materials for a fuller account of diem : even their miserable remains 
in India must excite compassion, when wc consider how great they 
once were, and from what height diey fell through the intolerant 
zeal and superstition of their neighbours. Their features arc pecu- 
liar ; and dieir language is different, but perhaps not radically, from 
that of other Hindoos : their villages are still called Palli ; many 
places, named Palita, or, more commonly, Bhilata, were denomi- 
nated from dicin ; and in general Palli means a village or town of 
shcjihcrds or herdsmen. The city of Irshu, to the south of the 
Vindhya mountains, was emphatically styled Palli; and, to iinply 
its distinguished eminence, Sri-Palli : it appears to have been situ- 
ated on or near the spot where Bopal now stands, and to be the Sari- 
palla of Ptolemy, which was called Palibothrtc by the Greeks, and, 
more correctly in the Peutingerian table, Palipotra ; for, the whole 
tribe arc named Paliputras in the sacred books of the Hindoos, and 
were indubitably the Palibotliri of tlic ancients, w'lio, according to 
VOL. II. U 
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Tliny, governed the whole country from the Indus to the mouth of 
tlie Ganges. 

“ We have said that Irshu had the surname of Pingaesha, or yel- 
low-eyed, but, in some dictionaries, he is named Pingasa, or yellow 
as fine gold ; and, in the track of his emigration from India, we 
meet with indications of that epithet : the Turkish geographers 
consider the sca-coast of Yemen, says Prince Kantemir, as part 
of India, calling its inhabitants yellow Indians: the province of 
Ghilan, says Texeira, has also the appellation of Hindu’l Asfar, or 
Yellow India ; and the Caspian itself is by the Turks called the 

I cllow Sea.* This appears to be the origin of the Panchaean 

tribes in Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, whose native country was 
called Panchaea, and the islands near it, Panclia:an. 

“ Orus, the shepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egypt, 
but of whom few particulars are left on record, was, most proba- 
bly, Irshu the Palli, whose descendants, the Pingaeshas, appear to 
have been the Phoenician shepherds, who once established a go- 
vernment on the banks of the Nile. The Phoenicians first made 
their appearance on the shores of the Erythrean (or Red) Sea, 

by which we must understand the whole Indian ocean between 

Afric and the Malay coasts ; and the Poorauns thus represent it when 
they describe the waters of the Arunodadhi as reddened by the 
reflection of solar beams from the southern side of Mount Sumeru, 
which abounds with gems of that colour : something of this kind 
is hinted by Pliny. -f* It is asserted by some, (and from several 
circumstances it appears most probable,) that the first settlements 
of the Phoenicians were on the Persian Gulph, which is part of 
the Erythrean Sea. Justin says, that, having been obliged to leave 
their native country, (which seems from the context to have been 
very far eastward,) they settled near the Assyrian lake, which is 
the Persian Gulph ; and we find an extensive district, named Pa- 


* Muller, p. io6. 
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Icstine, to the cast of the Euphrates and Tigris, llic word Pales- 
tine seems derived from Pallisthan, the seat of the PallLs, or shep- 
herds :* the Samaritans, who before lived in that country, seem to 
have been a remnant of the Pallis, who kept themselves distinct 
from their neighbours, and probably removed for that reason to the 
Palestine on the shore of the Mediterranean ; but, after their arrival 
in that country, they wished to ingratiate themselves with the Jews 
and Phoenicians, and, for that purpose, claimed aflinity with them, 
alleging, sojnetimes, that they were descended from Jacob, and, at 
other times, that they sprang from Pinkhas, a word pronounced also 
Phineas, and supposed (but, I tliink, less probably) to mean the son 
of Aaron. Certainly, the Jews looked upon the Samaritans as a tribe 
of Philistines ; for. Mount Garizim was called Palitan and Pcltaii. 
Trcxncllius, in the wisdom of the son of Sirach, writes Palischthxa ; 
bvit, in the Greek, we find the Philistines, who reside on the mount 
of Samaria.-f- But let us return to Palestine in Assyria. 

“ Whether the posterity of Pingaesha, or the yellow Hindoos, di- 
vided themselves into two bodies, one of which passed directly into 
Phocnice, and the other went, along the Arabian shores, to Ab)^ssi- 
nia ; or whether the whole nation first entered the southern parts of 
Arabia, then crossed over to Afric, and settled in the countries adja- 
cent to the Nile ; I cannot determine ; hut we have strong reasons to 
believe, that some, or all, of tliem remained a considerable time on 
the coast of Yemen. The Panchean tribes in that country were con- 
sidered as Indians ; many names of places in it, which ancient geo- 
graphers mention, arc ck arly Sanscrect, and most of those names arc 
ibund at present in India. 

“ In the spoken Indian dialects, Pallita is used for Palli, a herd^- 
man ; and the Egyptians liad the same word ; for, their priests told 
Herodotus that their country had once been invaded by Philitius, the 
shepherd, who used to drive liis cattle along the Nile, and afterward- 

• Lib. vi, cap. 70. f Chnp. 1. v. 2O, 
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built the pyramids. The Phyllitx of Ptolemy> who are called Rul- 
loits by Captain R. Covert, had dieir name from Bhiiata, which, in 
India, means a place inliabitcd by Pallls or Bhiis. The ancient 
shepherds made so conspicuous a figure in Egypt that it is needless 
to expatiate on their history ; and, for an account of the shepherds in 
or near Abyssinia, I refer to the travels of Mr. Bruce.”* 

The above extract from the Poorauns unfolds to us various circum- 
stances of great moment in this historical inquiry. In tlie first place, 
it introduces us to the ancc*stors of the Palibothui, or Palli- 
BUTRAS, the most numerous, jrowcrful, and, according to classical 
and native writers, renowned, tribe of Indians, even till the days of 
Alexander, whose dominion we see extended from the Indus, or, 
at least, we may assert, from the most easterly river of the Panjab, to 
the eastern limits of Bengal. In the second place, it informs us, 
•that they were, in religion, Seevites, for which they were persecuted 
and expelled ; and imported the Seevite or Phallic doctrines, and fire- 
worship, into Egypt and Syria; sailing thence from Pheenice, as wo 
shall hereafter find, into Britain and tlie western world. In the tliird 
place, it discloses to us the primaeval race who, under the name of 
the dynasty of shei)hcrd-kings, conquered Egyj)t from its first pos- 
.scssors, the Cushite sovereigns, and aflbrds a more satisfactory answer 
to the question which Mr. Bruce supposes his readers to askj-f* 
“ Whence did these shepherds come, and at what time, into Egypt?” 
than he himself, unassisted by the knowledge imparted by Sansercet 
books, has been able to return ; while his very singular relation, in 
the same page, from the Axum Chronicle, of a serpent conquering 
the province of Tigra;, is, by preceding extracts from Indian chroni- 
cles, confirmed, and traced to its true allegorical source. Finally, 
we must be convinced by it of one or the other of these two pro- 
positions; either that the Vedas of India, thus transported into Egyju, 
Jiave been appropriated, by the Egyptian priests, to themselves, and 
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called the books of Hermes ; or, on the contrary, that the Her- 
metic books and philosophy have been purloined and translated 
by the Brahmins, and are the foundation of all the boasted wisdom 
of the old Brachmans. 

Wliile we are thus comparing the Sanscreet with the Classical 
History of Egypt, as connected with India, it would be improper 
wholly to omit the curious account to be found in the Poorauns 
concerning that disputed fact, the origin and founder of the py- 
ramids. The quotation is- jjcculiarly important, because it is the 
only place in which I find the name of the tyrant Ninnaiyiida, 
tlie Nimrod of Scripture, occurring ; and it is not irrelative to our 
subject, because the pyramids are generally allowed by mythologists 
to have been temples raised in honour of Osiris, the Sun- 

“ An ancient king,” says our author, citing tlie Mahacalpa, 
“ surnamed Vatsa, because he was descended from Vatsa, a ce- 
lebrated sage, passed a hundred years in a dark cavern of Crishna- 
Giri, or the Black Mountain, on the banks of the Cali, perform- 
ing the most rigorous acts of devotion. At length, Veeshnu, sur- 
named Guhasaya, or (htfeUing in caves, appeared to him, and 
promised him, all iliat he desired, male issue ; adding, that his 
son sliould be named Tamovatsa, in allusion to tlie darkness in 
which Ills father had so long practised religious austerities. Ta- 
movatsa became a warlike and ambitious, but wise and devout, 
prince : lie performed austere acts of humiliation to Vecshmi, 
with a desire of enlarging his empire, and the god granted his 
boon. Having heard that Misra-Stlian was governed by Nirmarya- 
da, (probably a direct descendant of Nimrod,) who was powerful 
and unjust, he went witli his chosen troops into tliat country ; 
and, without a declaration of M'.-ir, began to administer justice 
among tlie people, and to give them a specimen of a good king : 
he even treated with disdain an expostulatory message from Nir- 
inaryada, who marched against Jiiin witli a formidable army, but 
was killed in a battle whicli lasted twelve days, and in iihieh 
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gular lineal descent, for many generations. The government dien 
became elective among the native princes of India, and continued 
in this form till the invasion of Alexander.* 

In all probability this remnant of Indian history vi'as founded on 
what the Greeks had learned from the natives in detached and broken 
fragments concerning die Avatars. On that supposition, if Dionysius 
v/erc, in fact, Rama, die name Spartembas may be only a corrup- 
tion of Hanumas, the celebrated general of that Indian hero. By 
Budyas, again, (Bv^uotr, in Arrian,) diey may mean, and it is pro- 
bably they did mean, Buddha, who appeared in a succeeding Ava- 
tar ; and by Cradevas, Creeshua, whose surprising history will pre- 
sently be detailed. 

The probability above-stated, of the Greeks having inserted in their 
accounts of India detached portions of the Avatars, is greatly in- 
creased by what is expressly recorded in the same page, of Arrian, 
relative to the establishment of the kingdom and worship ofCrecshna, 
under the name of Hercules, among the Suiaseni, in a n;gion 
washed by the river luCxpe;, (the Joumnes, or Jumna,) and the men- 
tion of Me$9p«, or Mathura, on its banks, where, In fuel, to this 
day, Creeshna is principally worshipped, and where the ruins of his 
magnificent pagoda are still to be seen. To the history of that most 
ancient Hercules, who, according to the Greek classical ivriters, was 
the second great invader of India, our attention must be directed 
in the subsequent chapter. 


Arrian in Indicis, p. 321. Edit. Gronovii. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

T/u Invasion of India by HEacuLBS, the First of the Heroes of that 
Name, who was probably the same Person with Belus, or Bali, 
the Founder ef the Balic Dynasty in India, and who is denomi- 
nated, by Cicero, Hekcules Belus. 

Having throughout this volume and the Indian Antiquities, for 
reasons repeatedly adduced, contended that the Assyrian, and, we 
may add, tlie Tyrian, Belus (for, they were evidently tlie same) was 
the original Hercules of antiquity, gigantie in strength and form, the 
dauntless explorer of land and sea, who cleared tlie forests and 
drained the marshes of the rugged earth after the incursions of the 
inundation, who tamed the savage Nemtean monsters, combated 
die venomous Lernaean serpents, and chased away the dreadful 
Stymphalides that infested tlie air itself ; the same Belus (that is, the 
BiiXer »if EvffiiTad) mentioned by Nonnus, whose colonies, travel- 
ling to the remotest regions of tlic earth, extended dirough every 
country, even to the extremity of Britain itself, the renown of die 
Bclidas and Heraclids : after setdiig out widi this hypothesis, I 
ought, perhaps, in die reader’s opinion, to have considered what the 
classical authors, of antiquity have asserted concerning this celebrated 
hero before 1 investigated the character of Osiris. But, since many 
circumstances in diat history have an apparent reference to the cha- 
racter of Noah himself, undoubtedly die first universal sovereign after 
die flood, and as those authors are unanimous in asserting Osiris to 
have been the first conqueror of India, 1 did not think it proper to 
violate the order of time, and oppose the voice of antiquity, by 
earliest noticing the exploits of the Indian Hercules, that Hercules 
whom Cicero, I have before observed, enumerating the various he- 
VOL. II. X 
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roes who bore the name, denominates Hercules-Belus ; Quintus in 
India, qui Belus dicitur.* There is scarcely a region of the earth to 
which his renown has not reached, and upon whose annals his name is 
not engrafted. The snows of Scydiia and the sands of Lybia alike 
attest the toils which he endured and the feats which he accom- 
plished : and yet, amidst all this blaze of heroism, we too probably 
sdll wander in the vale of delusion, and the sun, in the constellation 
Hercules, or, in other words, the sun shining in meridian strength, still 
recurs the perpetual actor tlirough the varied drama. 

When men arc identified with constellations, as is the case with all 
the numerous heroes of the solar dynasties of Asia, how shall history 
perform its allotted task with order or gravity ? Yet would it be absurd 
entirely to exclude from its page the character and feats of Hercules, 
because the former is involved in allegory, and many of the latter are 
wild and extravagant. When we are informed by Diodorus that a 
Hercules, superior in strength and courage to any mortal then living, 
invaded India, at that period a beautiful desert, and the people 
plunged in ignorance and barbarity ; that he conquered this savage 
race ; that he divided the whole counfry into separate kingdoms, over 
which he appointed distinct sovereigns from the males of his own 
family, which arc said to have been numerous, and tliat many of 
those kingdoms, as well as the descendants of those sovereigns, 
flourished even till the invasion of Alexander; that he built 
many noble cities throughout the country, and, among others, Pali- 
bothra, which, from both native and foreign records, we know to 
have been among tlie oldest, if not the most ancient, of all erected 
in the country ; especially when that writer is so particular in his 
narration as to inform us that he erected in it a stately palace, con- 
structed ramparts of great strength, and fortified the whole with a 
deep and broad ditch, into which, with a view to render it unap- 
proachable by an enemy, he turned an adjacent river so as entirely 
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to surround it ;* when we are informed also by Arrian, who had it 
from eye-witnesses, that this city was, in fact, called the royal or 
imperial Palibothra, had on its walls four hundred and seventy tow- 
ers, with sixty-five gates, and had a prodigious fosse, six 

acres in breadth, and forty-five feet in depth; we are by no means in- 
clined to think such very particular accounts the mere effect of inven- 
tion, but proceed to examine the truth of the assertion in the writings 
of native Indian geographers, and to explore the dynasties of their 
ancient kings, for such a distinguished character as is above de- 
scribed. 

Again, as we know that the description of Palibothra, or Patna, on 
the Ganges, is geographically just, and can trace the vestiges of 
buildings and walls of vast magnitude and extent, we are naturally 
led, in tlie ncxt> place, attentively to consider to whom in par- 
ticular among the ancient-recorded heroes of India the charac- 
ter of such a conqueror is in<wt applicable ; and the great war- 
riors, Bali, Rama, and Creeshna, who flourished in asras when 
fable and history were inseparably blended, immediately rush upon 
our view. But, as the history and character of Osiris seem to be 
absorbed in tliose of the three Ramas, or rather of that one great 
deified prince known to the Brahmins under three distinct represen- 
tations, our attention is necessarily turned towards Bali as the proto- 
type of the allegorical Hercules, W'hosc triumphs were the result ra- 
ther of strmgth than of wisdom and prudence, as in the case of Osiris, 
or Bacchus, and who is known rather aS a subjugator of nations than 
as a reformer of their manners, as the founder of cities rather than as 
the institutor of laws. It must be added, however, that in the life of 
Creeshna there are many prominent particulars very nearly re- 
sembling the wonderful events in the life of Hercules ; as his conflict 
with the venom-breathing serpent Calya, sent to destroy him in his 
infancy, and whose destruction he accomplished ; his vanquishing 
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giants by holding them up aloft and strangling them in the air, as 
Hercules destroyed Antxus; his visit to Hades; with many other 
similar adventures, which the reader will find inserted at length in 
the future pages of this volume, and which demonstrate, that the Her- 
cules of the Greeks, at least, if not the Egyptians, has been formed 
out of the combined incidents in botli histories. 

It is therefore only with the Egyptian, who was the same with tlie 
Assyrian, Hercules, and was known to the Assyrians and Indians 
under the name of Bclus, (the Zeus Bclus of Sanchoniatlio,) dial 
we can have any concern, during our inquiry into the events of these 
very remote periods. His rugged dress and uncouth armour, the 
tiger’s skin, and his club, mark the high antiquity of the character 
who bore them, as well as the barbarity of the sera in which he flou- 
rished ; his being accounted, also, die son of Jupiter implies a tacit 
confession in his historians of his superiority to every other hero of 
the name, and his immediate connection widi the first post-diluvian 
race of deified mortals, on whom diose lofty titles were conferred. 
The Tyrians did not exaggerate, by many centuries, when they told 
Herodotus, while ho was admiring his superb temple in their city, 
that his rites had been cstablislied diere, and the city founded by him, 
two thousand dircc hundred years previous to the period of his visit. 
It was probably one of the first cities built after the dispersion by the 
adventurous race, who, under their dauntless leader, or at least a 
leader bearing this title, first explored the deep, and sailed to the 
farthest west. The Higher Egypt seems to have been the proper scene 
of his triumphs by land, though we hear of him in his famous pillars 
at the very extremity of tlic African continent. In fact he was one 
of the <lii niajores of Egypt ; and, in Manetho’s dynasties, succeeds 
Thoth, or Hermes, who was the friend and secretary of Osiris. In 
the records of India, given us by Arrian, the Indian Hercules is said 
to have worn the same habit as the Theban Hercules ;* and to have 
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left a daughter named Pandjea, whibh is a very remarkable fact, as 
we shall hereafter find the race of Pandu to be most celebrated in the 
earliest pages of ancient Sanscreet history ; and there is a kingdom, 
situated at the extremity of the peninsula, denominated the kingdom 
of Pandion. 

Again, Hercules, as stated in the last chapter, is said to have had 
his rites flourishing in the time of Megasthenes among die Suraseni, 
whose two principal cities are Methora and Clisoboras, on the naviga- 
ble river Jobarcs, which should doubtless be Jomancs, or the Jumna, 
as the cities alluded to are indisputably Mathura, on that ri^ er, and 
Allahabad, known anciendy by the name of Piy:'.ug, at the con- 
fluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. This is an additional proof 
of what was before observed, tliat the Indian Hercules is a mixed 
character, compounded out of the history of Bali and Creeshna; 
for, Mathura and its environs are the theatre of all Creeshna’s exploits; 
his temple and memory are still venerated in that region, and his ex- 
ploits sung at two annual fesdvals, holden there on the 23d of Bhadun 
and the 15th of Kartick,* by the virgins of Mathura ; which, for 
forty-eight cose round, is considered as holy ground by its devout In- 
habitants. -j- If, however, tlie Theban Hercules be known' in India, 
not less is Creeshna known for his heroic feats on the plains of Egypt; 
a circumstance which appears to contradict the assertion, attributed 
to the Indians in Arrian, that dieir Hercules never carried his arras 
out of India ; for, among other passages that might be cited in proof 
of it, is the following relation of Mr. Wilford’s often-cited Disserta- 
tion on Egypt and the Nile ; that Nile, whose very name, in Saii- 
screet books, is Creeshna- 

“ Creeshna was Veeshnc himself, according to the most or- 
thodox opinion ; and it was he who visited the countries adjacent to 
the Nile, destroyed the tyrant Sanchasura, introduced a more 
perfect mode of worship, cooled die conflagrations which h^d rc- 
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peatedly desolated those adust regions, and established the government 
of the Cutila-Cesas, or genuine Egyptians, on a permanent basis.” 
These exploits are detailed at large in the two subsequent extracts, 
composed in the usual romantic style of the Indian historians. 

“ Tlie other parts of Sancha-Dweep Proper, adjacent to the sea, 
were inhabited by the subjects of Sanchasuxa, whose palace was a 
shell in the ocean ; but they are said to have resided in shells on or 
near the mountains of the African continent. They arc represented 
as cannibals, and even as demons incarnate, roaming by night and 
plundering the flat country, from which they carried off men, wo- 
men, and children, whom they devoured alive ; that is, as raw flesh 
is now eaten in Abyssinia. From this account it should seem, that 
the Sanchasuras lived in the caves of mountains along the coast, 
while their king resided in a cavern of the small island Suakem, 
where there still is a considerable town in the middle of a large bay. 
He there, probably, concealed his plunder, and thence was reported 
to dwell in the ocean. The name of tliat island appears to have 
been derived from Sukhim, the plural of Sukh, in Hebrew, and the 
Sanch of the Hindoos : by the ancient geographers it is called both 
Sukhas, and the Harbour of preserving Gods, from the preservation, 
I suppose, of Sancha-Dweep and its inhabitants by the divine assist- 
ance of Creeshna, who, with an army of deities, attacked and 
defeated Sanchasuha, pursuing him even through the sea, where 
he drew the monster from his shell, and put him to death.” 

The above quotation seems to allude to the conquests of Creeshna 
in the Lower Egypt ; where the serpent-deity, according to the al- 
legorizing way of writing among the Hindoos, reigned amidst the 
desolation occasioned by inundations and pestilential vapours steam- 
ing from stagnant marshes, as yet undrained. The quotation following 
appears to mark the progress of his triumph in die Thcbaid and 
Ethiopia, where armies of elephants, or at least men riding on ele- 
phants, w itli their elephantine sovereign at their head, are alone to 
be t;xpcctcd ; because there, in fact, those elephants could alone find 
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food to su{>pott them, and shade to shelter their enormous iv»d i f»9 
from the beams of the tropical sun. 

** The smaller Creeshna was so denominated either because its 
waters were black, or because it had its origin from an atchievement 
tS Crebshm'a ; and its name Asthimati was given on an occasion, 
which is related at large in die Bralimanda. When Creeshna 
visited Sancha-Dweep, and had destroyed the demon who had in< 
fested that delightful country, he passed along the bank of a river, 
and was charmed with a delicious odour which its waters diffused in 
their course. He was eager to view the source of so fragrant a 
stream, but was informed by die natives that it flowed from the tem- 
ples of an elephant, immensely large, milk-white, and beautifully 
formed ; that he governed a numerous race of elephants ; and that 
die odoriferous fluid, which exuded from his temples in the season of 
love, had formed the river : which, from his name, was called San- 
chanaga; that the Devas, or inferior gods, and die Apsaras, or 
n3rmphs, bathed and sported in its waters, impassioned and intoxi- 
cated with the liquid perfume. The Hindoo poets frequendy allude 
to the fragrant juice which oaye.*, at certain seasons, from- small ducts- 
in die temple of the male elephant, and is useful in relieving him 
from the redundant moisture with which he is then oppressed ; and 
they even describe the bees as allured by the scent, and mistaking it 
for that of the sweetest flowers : but, though Arrian mentions this cu- 
rious fact, no modern naturalist I believe has taken noUcc of it. 
Creeshna was more desirous than before of seeing so wonderful a 
phenomenon, and formed a design of possessing the elephant him- 
self ; but Sanchanaga led against him a vast army of elephants, 
and attacked him with such fury dial the incarnate god spent seven 
days in subduing the assailants, and seven more in attempting to 
seize their leader, whom at last he was obliged to kill with a stroke 
of his chacra. The head of the huge beast had no sooner fallen on 
die ground, where it lay like a mountain, than a beautiful Yacsha, 
tff genius, sprang from the body, who prostrated himself before 
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CxfiBSETKA, informing him that he was Vijatavbksbana, tvho 
had once offended Mahasbva, and been condemned by him to 
pass through a mortal form ; that he was supremely blessed in owing 
his delivehince to so mighty a god, and would instantly, with his 
permi^on, return to his appeased master. Hie victor assented, and 
left the field of battle ; where, from the bones of the slain elephants, 
rose a lake, thence named Asthitaraga, from which flowed the river 
Asthimati, whose hallowed waters, adds the author of tlic Poorauns, 
remove sin and worldly affections.” 

These parallel accounts, I think, demonstrably prove not only the 
antiquity of the character and the reality of the invasion, under 
whatever name, but that the ancient records of both nations have 
been grafted on each other, and their dynasties confounded. The 
Greeks, acting with their usual ingenuousness, have adopted both 
accounts, have interwoven them with the more romantic fables of 
their own Hercules, and have thus increased the confusion and per- 
plexity tenfold. 

I do not mean to travel over the old and well-beaten ground of the 
.labours of Hercules, hut there are a few of them so connected with 
the Sanscreot narration of facts ascribed to Indian deities and heroes, 
tliat I cannot avoid mentioning them. Thus, the origin of the story of 
"the Grecian Hercules slaying the Lernaean hydra (if not merely as- 
tronomical, and alluding to the sun riring as the constellation Hydra 
set, and consequently extinquishing the numerous stars in that con- 
stellation, poetically called its flaming heads) is evidently traced 
in Creeshna, or the deity in the present instance incarnate in Her- 
cules, as formerly in Osiris, or Dionysius, destroying the dasmon 
Sanchasura, or serpent-king of Egypt, with his army of snakes, 
his drawing him from his shell or palace, extirpating that numerous 
race of reptiles, clearing those w'orse than Lcrnxan fens, draining 
till' marshes, and making canals to carry off the waters from die 
inundated Delta. Again, most of die circumstances in the story 
before alluded to, 1 mean diat of the two serpents attacking Her- 
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culcs in his in&ncy, are to be found in the adventures of the in- 
&nt Creeshna witli the serpent Caljya, who twined itself round 
his tender limbs, and would inevitably have destroyed him, had not 
the portion of divinity with which he was endowed rendered him in- 
vulnerable both to his assault and the poison tliat issued from each of 
his thousand flaming mouths ;* a remarkable accumulation of resem- 
bling incidents, and certainly, from the great antiquity of the Indian 
fable, not borrowed by the Hindoo from the Grecian mythologists. 
Tlic event of the combat was, tliat the divine child tore his thousand 
heads from his mangled body ; and, setting his foot on each of 
them, danced upon them in triumphant exultation. The labours of 
conquering the wild boar of Erymanth us, that desolated Arcadia, and 
of attacking and expelling, from the same district, the Stymphalic 
birds, dreadful with iron beaks and leathern wings, who fed on hu- 
man flesh, are again recognised in a legend of tlie Hindoos, in 
which the Varahas (whose leader was Varaheswara, or the 
king of a race in the form of white boars, said to have first peopled 
Europe, called, in Sanscrect, Vara-Dweepa) made war on the 
Sarabbas, a sort of monster, witli the face of a lion and 
wings like a bird. The legend on which Uiesc talcs are probably 
founded has not been yet translated by Mr. Wilford; but he promises 
it us in a future essay ; and, possibly, the boar of Erymanthus, the 
most formidable chief of his fierce tribe, was only some tyrant, who, 
like the Mohammedan sovereigns of the white and bluet ram, bore the 
symbol of that animal on his banners ; while the Stymphalides were, 
doubtless, cannibal or Troglodyte pirates, who infested the lake 
Stymphalus, in Arcadia, and the neighbourhood of the Peloponnesus, 
washed by the ^gean and Ionian seas. Mr. Wilford justly remarks, 
that the whole story of this war, according to Hesiod, was engraved 
on the shield of Hercules. 


* MtnuKri.pt Lifii of Crecihna, from the Feiiitn of Fyztc, in the potsession of the auhor. 
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The following legend, also, though referred by Mr. Wilford to the 
history of the preceding invader of India, has probably some relation 
to the contest recorded of Hercules, or Veeshnu incarnate under the 
form of strength personified, with the Erymanthian boar. 

“ In the story of tlie war between Osiais and Typhon, mention 
is made by Plutarch of a stupendous boar, in search of whom Ty> 
phon travelled, with a view, perhaps, to strengthen his own party, 
by making an alliance with him. Thus it is said in the Vaishnava* 
gama, that Crorasura was a demon, with the face of a boar, who, 
ncvertliclcss, was continually reading the Vedas, and performing 
such acts of diction, that Veeshnu appeared to him on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, promising to grant any boon that he could ask. 
Crorasura requested, that no creature, then existing in the three 
worlds, might have power to deprive him of life; and Veeshnu 
granted his request: but the demon became so insolent, that the 
Devatas, whom he oppressed, were obliged to conceal themselves, 
and he assumed the dominion of the world. Veeshnu was then 
sitting on a bank of the Cali, greatly disquieted by the malignant 
ingratitude of the demon ; and, his wrath being kindled, a shape, 
which never before existed, sprang from his eyes : it was Mahade- 
VA, in his destructive character, who dispelled in a moment the 
anxiety of Veeshnu, whence he acquired the surname of Chin- 
TAHARA. With flaming eyes, contracted brows, and his whole 
countenance distorted with anger, he rushed towards Crorasura, 
seized him with fury, and carried him under his arm in triumph 
over the whole earth ; but, at length, cast him lifeless on the ground, 
where he was transformed into a mountain, still called the mountain 
of Crora, or the boar.” 

If Hercules tamed the formidable bull of Crete, Creeshna likc- 
w ise had an adventure with an Assoor, in the form of a most tremen- 
dous bull, “ in size like a mountain, breathing flames, whose brazen 
feet lore up the ground, w hile his lofty horns pierced the sky.” Of 
this bull, the infant deity, seizing the horns, threw him on 
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his back, and, after a desperate struggle, twisted his neck from his 
body.* 

Again, one of tlie most famous exploits of Hercules was the re- 
covery of his kine and flocks that had been stolen by Cacus, a no- 
torious robber, who dwelt in the inaccessible heights of Mount 
Aveutine, in Italy; which theft was discovered by the accidental 
lowing of some of the oxen in the cavern where they were confined. 
Now it is scarcely possible to read^ the account in the history of 
Creeshna of the tlieft of the iierds and cow-boys of Nanda’s farm, 
by Brahma, commenced terrestrial robber to try the divinity of 
Creeshna ; of his hiding them all “ in the cave of a mountain quite 
inaccessible of the yearning of the milch-cows when they heard 
the lowing of the calves as they grazed on the outside of the cavern, 
and the untimely giving down of their milk at tlte sound ; without 
supposing the one legend a copy of the other, however in minuter 
parts differently related, and however incongruously assigned may 
be the cliaracters.-f- 

With respect to the particular labour of Hercules conquering Bu- 
biris, who was accustomed to sacrifice human victims on the altar of 
his father Neptune, but who was afterwards slain on that altar, a 
legend nearly similar is to be found in tlic Poorauns concerning 
Creeshna and Bhaveswara, or Bbava, witli the title of Eswara, the 
destroying power of India, added to it. “ Bhaveswara,” observes 
Mr. Wilford, “ seems to be the Busiris of Egypt; for, Strabo asserts 
positively that no Egyptian king bore that name, though altars, on 
vv'hich men were anciently sacrificed, were dedicated to Busiris, and 
the human victims of the Hindoos were offered to the consort of 
Bhaveswara. The Naramedha, or sacrifice of a man, is allowed by 
some ancient authorities ; but, since it is prohibited, under pain of 
the severest torture in the next world, by the writers of the most es- 
teemed Poorauns, we cannot imagine that any Brahmin w'ould now 
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officiate at ao horrid a ceremony ; though it is asserted by some, that 
the IPariar nations, in diffi:rent parts of India, disregard the prohibi- 
tioD ; and that the Carharas, who were allowed by Parasu-Rama 
to settle hi the Concan, sacrifice a man, in the course of every gene- 
raition, to appease the wrath of Renbcu-Deva, his mother.” 

Hie fable of the earth-born giant Antasus, whom Hercules de- 
stroyed by holding him up in die air, and squeezing the breath out 
of his body, appears to be the exaet counter-part of die engagement 
of the infant Creeshna with the two gigantic Rakshas, scn( by Cansa 
to destroy the child, who defeated them by disjointing every limb of 
one of them, and strangling the latter while struggling together in 
the air ;* while that of his vanquishing Geiyon, a tyrannical monster, 
with three bodies, or in other words three princes in alliance, reign- 
ing over three separate cities, but united in interest and blood, bears 
too near a resemblance to Seeva vanquishing the three sons of I'a- 
rekee and Treepoor, their three cities, to admit a doubt of its being 
of Indian origin. 

Before we conclude this account of Hercules and his invarion of 
India, from classical writers, it is necessary again to remind die rea- 
der of that perpetual spirk of allegorizing which distinguished them 
scarcely less than the Indian fabulists, and which generally terminates 
in a comparative reference to the sun, its operations, and motions. 
Thus die battle of Hercules, who, I ought before to have men- 
tioned, is, by some of the Greek writers, recorded to have been ap- 
pointed general of Egypt during die absence of Osiris on his In dian 
expedition ; his battle, I say, with Typhoii, or Tuplion, (a word in 
Arabic signifying deluge,) which took place after the death of Osiris, 
may mean nothing more than the vigour of the solar heat, or Sol in 
Hcrcule, drying up the waters of the inundated Delta ; also his ex- 
tensive travels and his various labours may, in great part, be resolved 
into the progressive journey of the solar orb as it regards the zodiac, the 
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equator, and the two tropics, within which the most ceiebiated laboun 
of Hercules were performed ; while his pillars, situated at the western 
extremity of the old contincn4 designate the supposed limits of his 
travels in that region of the globe. Tliis may appear to have, but, 
in reality, it has not, a direct tendency to destroy the credit of what 
has been historically related above ; for, it will be remembered that 
Creeshna is the Indian Apollo, and Bali, or Belus, the Phoenician 
and Assyrian Baal-Samin, or lord-illuminator of heaven. The sun, 
in fact, seems to be the grand agent tliat opens and closes the 
scene of all Oriental history wliatsoever in the earliest ages of the 
world. 

Hercules being the name or title generally assigned to that pri> 
mitive chieftain who led the first Asiatic colony by sea to Europe, 
through die Straits of Gades, where a superb temple was erected to 
his honour under the express denomination of the Phoenician Her- 
cules, wliom we have proved to have been not different from the 
Assyrian, and some important information relative to the name and 
hrst peopling of the British isles by an Indian race, having, througli 
the unwearied industry of Mr. Wilfbrd in investigating the Sanscreet 
records, been recently discovered, it will not, I trust, be considered 
as an unpardonable deviation from the immediate concerns of the 
Indian empire if I here present the reader with the result of his in- 
quiry concerning that Indian colony who transplanted into these 
islands the religious rites and civil customs of Asia, known* to us un- 
der the name of Druid. The usual custom' among the ancients, 
so often noticed in these pages, of a descendant of a great family 
assuming the name and hemours of its bead; will reconcile every 
difficulty concerning the particular Hercules who undertook this 
adventurous voyage from that Gadcs where the first Hercules had set 
up his renowned pillars. I had occasion in the sixth volume of 
Indian Antiquities (p. 197) to remark, that one of the most curious 
and remarkable of the mytliologic feats of Hercules was his sailing 
in a golden cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had given him, to die 
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coasts of Spain, where he set up the pillars that bear his name. On 
this passage Macroblus remarks. Ego autem arbitror non poculo 
Herculem maria transvectum, sed navigio cui sctpho nomen fuit,* 
It was probably in allusion to this vase, or, to adopt the idea of 
Macrobius, this gilded vessel, . that the Scythian Hercules, or rather 
Hercules, the father of Scythes, who founded the Scythian empire, 
and doubtless was not a different person from the first renowned hero 
of the name, tliat this Hercules gave, as Herodotus reports him to 
liarc given, to his sons, on dividing his empire among them, a belt, 
the clasp of which was adorned with a vase, an emblem retained by 
the Seytliians on their belts to the time of our historian.-j- That 
Scythian arid butliitc are synonymous terms, has been demonstrated 
in Mr. Bryant’s Analysis by innumerable proofs. The Scythian Hercu- 
les was still the Indian Uelus, extending his conquests northward. The 
shepherds who emigrated from Asia to Egypt, who conquered it, who, 
for above two centuries and a half, etijoyed its tlironc, and whom 
Mr. Bryant expressly denominates the dynasty of Cutliitc shepherds, 
were, therefore, probably only the Palli, or shepherds, alluded to 
by Mr. WilforU in a former page; a wandering race whose history 
has already been given at considerable length, and whose pro- 
gress has been traced tlirough Arabia and Syria to Phamice, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. On that coast the greater part of 
them ajjpear to have taken up their final abode, while others, more 
daring, with their leader Hercules, or Belus, or whatever name they 
might bestow upon him, launched into the vast ocean, and reached 
the Straits of Gadcs, whence they colonized Spain, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. The consonance on this subject, of Indian and classical writers 
of ancient and modern autliorilics, removes every idea of suspicion 
that might appear to shade the reality of this expedition, and will 
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Tin«^?c-a^ft my insertion of the following account from tlie Sanscreet 
books of the British islands. 


EXTRACTS, BY FRANCIS WILFORD, ESQ. FROM THE POORAUNS, 

OR SACRED BOOKS OF INDIA, RESPECTING THE BRITISH 

ISLES. 

The British isles are called, in the Hindoo sacred books, Trica> 
TACHEL, or THE MOUNTAIN WITH THREE PEAKS ; for, the Poo- 
rauns consider all islands as so many mountains, the lower parts of 
which are covered by the sea. 

These three peaks are Suvarna-Cuta, or Sovarna-Shinoa, 
Rajata-Cuta, and Aya-Cuta, called also Loha-Cuta. 

They arc also called Dweepas, a word signifying a country be- 
tween two waters, (in the sense of Do-ab in Persian,) and then wc 
say, Suvarna-Dweep, Rajata-Dweep, and Aya-Dweep. 

ENGLAND. 

Rajata-Dweep is more commonly called Sueta-Dweep, or the 
white island', an appellation as well known among the learned in 
the East as in the West. 


IRELAND. 

Suvarna-Dweep signifies the golden island ; the word Suvarna sig- 
nifies, also, beautiful, excellent, and, in this sense, Suvarna-Dweep 
or Suvarna-Cuta is perfectly synonymous with Sucuta or Scuta. 

Suvarna, or Swarna, being an adjective-noun, it cannot be used 
alone, unless in a derivation-form, as Siivarncya, or Swarneya ; and 
such is, in my humble opinion, the origin of the apjx^llation of 
Juvernia and Juernia. 

Sewuteya, or Scuteya, the regular derivative forms, are not used, 
but it seems that they were once in the West j hence the appellation 
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Scotia. However, in this sense, the word can have no a&nl^ 
whatever with Scythia. 

From the earliest periods Suvameya was considered as the place of 
abode of the Pithis, (literally fathers,) or Manes. 

Tliere were two places where the Phris might be seen and con- 
sulted, according to the Poorauns. The first was on the summit of 
the highest mountain In the island (probably , Croagh Patrick). The 
second is positively declared to be a narrow cave in a small island in 
a lake, the waters of which were bitter. There was the entrance of 
the Dirgha, or long passage into the infernal regions. This Dirgha 
is often mentioned in the Poorauns. 

These ttsip. places are called also Pitbisthav, or the place of the 
Pitris. PitnCti is a derivative form seldom used in the Poorauns, but 
always in conversation and in the spoken dialects ; for, every liindoo 
knows PiTRiCASTHAN, though ignorant of its situation. 

Now the words Pitriea, Patricius, Patric, &c. are not only similar 
in sound, but have also the same etymological origin. Hence it has 
been supposed that the Apostle of Ireland was the contriver of this 
mode of evocation of the Manes, or ancestors, at the place called 
Lough, the purgatory of St. Patric. 

Here 1 must observe that the Hindoos acknowledge only a sort of 
temporary hell, or purgatory. The legends relating to this place are 
very numerous and ridiculous. 

We arc informed in the Poorauns that the Pitris were at last 
obliged to leave their favourite abode in Suvameya, but the reason 
of their migration is not assigned. I suspect, however, it was on 
account of the invasion of the Palli, or shepherds; for, before 
their arrival, the whole island was considered as sacred ground, and 
no mortal ever presumed to enter it without being previously qua- 
lified for his admission. 

The Pitris fled with their leadei^ to tlie Dweepa, or Peninsula, of 
Aya, or Ayeya, where they are supposed to remain unmolested to 
this day. 
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passage, stilt remains as it was, and every Hindoo hipposes he is to go 
thrpii^gh it after death. 

The gardens of the Hesperides are described in die Poorauns,. where 
long and fulrorae stories are to be found relating to them, and they 
arc positively declared to be In Suvama>Dweep. 

Chandra-Dweep is generaUy used to signify the sacred Isles in the 
west ; however, it belongs properly to Sueta*Dweep, or the White 
Island. 


li^ved to iabandod 'Siivama-Dweep, yet 
t{W,Mah«r!De»a,.9i;:E^tet^ay, at the entrance of th« Dhgha, or long 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OP. A PASSAOE FROM' THE BRAH- 
MANDA POORAUN. 

On the mountain of Suvama, in Varaha-Dweep, or Europe, 
was a king of the race of Palli, (his name was Cracachcswara, or the 
lord or king of Cracacha,) he constantly honoured the gods and 
Pitris. Having killed deer in the forests,, he g;ave their full share 
of the flesh to the gods, to the Pitris, and to the twice>born men, 
(or Brahmins,) then to hts family. He had peculiarly devoted him- 
self to the worship of the Pitris, and had fully conquered his passions. 
With fans made of the. tails of lions he used to fan the image of Hari, 
(Veeshnu,) and was constantly meditating on Chandra-Rupi-filia- 
ghavan (or Veeshnu with the countenance of Lunus). He was per- 
fectly free from worldly afiection. There, in Suvarnia, is the Stlian, 
or place, of the Pitris ; one road leads to Naraca, (or Tartarus,) the 
other to the abode of delight ; every one according to his me- 
rits. 

The king died, and went among tlic Nacshatra-Locas, (or inha- 
bitants of the zodiac,) and there became the constellation of Mula. 
In her hand is a pure fan made of the tails of lions ; she constantly 
fans She$hi-Rupi-Hari (or Veeshnu with the countenance of Ltmus). 

VOL. II. Z 
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The htuaite ef -tbeiui i* smbstildled wkk hi Ae-fiin4|!6 dieven 

start. Slie h die tvife of Cliandm^ ahe t« ^wtngt a ‘<ktk'Coit6* 
plexioii, and irrenstable aiie her cbsmu. 

N. B. The stars of the fan are y, t, S, r, «■, », e, f, «*, of 

the Sagittaty. 


LITBKAL raANSLATIOlt OF A HVIfflt VO «KE£StIMA, OR THR 
9VN, FROM AX AKCIBNT ItltH MANOSCRIFT. 

Be auspicious to my lays, O Creas, thou only god of the seven 
heavens, who swayest the universe tlirough the immensity of space 
and matter. O universal hrilliant sun 2 O universal and resplendent 
orb ! Thou mighty governor of the heavens ; thou sovereign regu- 
lator of the connected whole ; thou sole and universal deity of man- 
kind ; thou gracious and supreme deity, my noblest and most happy 
inspiratioa is the praise of thy glory. Thy power I will praise, for 
thou art my sovcfc^ lord, whose bright image continually forces 
' itself on my attentive eager imagination. Thou art the being to 
whom heroes pray in peril of war, nor arc their suppheations vain 
when thus they pray, whether it be when thou illumlnest the eastern 
region with thy orient light, when in thy meridian splendour, t»r 
when diou majeslicilly descendest in the west. 


KEMAKK'S 3T THE TRAKSLATOR, 0£N£RA1. VAILAlTCeT. 

Ill this poem we find Creas without an adjunct, and it is often 
written Creasan, Creasna, Crusin, Crusna. There are many high 
places so luiincd, and others called Grian, another name of the sun. 
In some poems I find Xion-Crios, explained hy Mac Greine ; that 
is, the son of tliie sun, and probably this will explain the niame of an 
Egypfian king, Ntinoorcus, mended ’by Fliny. Pltrtarth tdls us. 
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Cyrus, king of Petsia, was so named from Cores, the sun. Wc have 
many families in Ireland named Mac Greine, whose ancestors, 
without doubt, traced their origin to the chilorsn of the sun ; 
as we are informed the Indian Rajahs do at this day. We read, 
also, of the superiority of the Clanna Bhiosena, or children of Veesh- 
nu, who are dertainly tlie priests of that deity. 

The ancient heathen deities of the pagan Irish Criosan, Bioscna, 
and Seeva, or Sheova, ase doubtless the Cree^na, VeOidmu, Brahma, 
and Seeva, of tlie Hindoos. 

They had a deity named Caili. The altars on which tliey sacri> 
hoed to her are at this day named Leaba Catti^ or the bed of Caili ; 
this must have been the Cali of the Hindoos, 


The Irislr deity Neit corresponds to the Hindoo Naut. 

— Satnan Samanaut. 


— Bud — 

— Cann — 

— Omh, i. e. fte who is, 

— And Esar 


Bood. 

Chandra. 

Om, orAum. 
Esfwara. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Concerning the Invasion of India by Skmiramis, &ueen of As^YSiAf. 
as detailed by classical Writers i smtk introductory Rttmrks r^tivc 
to, the History of that ancient Empire and Pb.k^ia, as.giyen in the 
POORAUNS. 

I . Shalt commence this chapter on the invasion of India, by Semi- 
ramis, queen of Babylon,^ in a.similar manner with tliose.on the in* 
cursions by the sovereigns of ancient Egypt, with a few concise obser- 
vations, founded on Sanscreet documents, relative to the qrigin of that 
monarchy, so intimately connected with India. The Poorauns, we 
see, evidently prove its superiority in point of antiquity to tlie latter, 
since it was after die destruction of the first Padma-mandira, or sacred 
pyramidal temple, erected on the Cumudvati, which, in Mr. Wil- 
ford’s opinion, was the tower of Babel on the Euphrates, (in other 
words, after the confusion of languages and the dispersion,) that those 
on the Nile were erected to the goddess on the lotos, Utat innocent 
allegory of the more virtuous among Noah’s descendants, for the 
spirit that brooded on the primordial waters. This is another inte- 
resting proof of the truth of the Mosaic statements. Whether diesc 
Padma-mandiras were the pyramids or not is of little consequence : 
the massy pyramidal mode of erecting them was conformable to 
Cuthitc rites and customs, and tlic mytliology, though corrupted, 
bore the Mosaic stamp. I am in the present, as in former in- 
stances, inclined to assign the oldest possible date to the Chaldtean 
empire, and for fully admitting the test adverted to before as die 
truest criterion of that antiquity, tile account of tile astronomical ob- 
servations reaching back to a period of 1903 before. Christ, recorded 
by Porphyry to have been sent by Calisthenes from Babylon to 
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Aristotle* at the time of Alexander’s conquest of that city. That 
sum, we hare observed, added to the intervening 330 years between 
that conqueror and Christ, makes exactly S23S, another remarkable 
coincidence with the Mosaic writings. Neither religion nor the 
sciences can flourish till empires arc formed, and adequate protcc- 
tion can be afforded. I consider, therefore, that empire as thus 
early formed, and that protection as thus early extended, to the 
predecessors of Berosus in the superb temple of Belus, and, widi.thc 
chronologers Petavius and Jackson, am induced to fix the age of 
SemiramLs (whom I consider as a real and not a fictitious character) 
about years before Christ. The early date here assigned to that 
science will not appear incredible when it. is recollected, that, in a 
passage of Eusebius, preserved by Josephus, that writer states Abra- 
ham to have taught astronomy in Cbaldaea some ages before tliis pe- 
riod.f But let us take a cursory retrospect of the history of a coun- 
try which may be called die mother of India, since from it die great 
Bali, early emigrating in an eastern direction, cstablislied the first 
dynasty of nauve sovereigns on the banks of the Ganges. 

After the departure of Cusli and his followers for Egypt and the 
countries nearer the rising sun, die splendid object of their idola- 
try, Nimrod, his youngest son, established himself in that empire ; 
and, by the Sanscreet name of Nirmaryada occurring among the 
ancient tyrannical sovereigns of Misra-Sthan, as previously noticed, 
it should seem as if his empire included even that remote region. 
Besides Babel, his capital, the Hebrew writer aflirms Nimrod to have 
built three other cities, the first of which is termed Ereck, a name 
which, according to Dr. Hyde, (a not less excellent Oriental geogra- 
pher than astronomer,) may be yet traced in that part of Assyria at 
present denominated by die Arabian writers die Babylonian Irak, 

• Sunjdtm Comnient. in Aristot. de Cdo, P.IZ5. 

f Antiq. Jud. Ub. i. cap. 7, /ur* h tm Jmm yiiw, ■« tht ttnth ract afur tht 
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Mr SkAK. Of the immediate succecon of Nimrod and his son Be* 
ills (thtt Belas who emigrated to India) on the Babylonian throne, 
hutory has recorded only the names and the number, which is six, 
and may be seen in Syncellijs.* The hordes of Arabia Petrsea, who 
sonst also have been Cutbites, for Cush is the Oriental name of that 
country, afterwards rushed in upon die cukivated territories of Ba- 
bylonia, and, subjugating the country, that dynasty became extinct, 
liieir names, but not their history, are also enumerated in Syncel* 
lus. After their extinction, the name and empire of Babylonia 
became absorbed in tliat of Assyria, of which Ninua, the founder of 
Nineveh, and husband of Semiramis, was the first sovereign on re- 
cord. The above is the history of the most ancient Babylonian so- 
vereigns, as given by Diodorus Siculus from Ctesias, and tlieir reigns 
are said to liave taken up a period of years ; but it must be 
owned that both their reigns and the extended period of them are 
considered as very doubtful points by the best modern historians and 
chronologers, who are more generally inclined to consider Ninus, 
above-mentioned, as the immediate progeny of BeUis, the son and 
successor of Nimrod. If, however, they arc to be admitted into the 
serious page of history, the period of their reigns must be considera- 
bly abbreviated, since the sera which we have above fixed upon for 
that of Semiramis is the one most consonant to probability and the 
general current of ancient events. 

The result of this inquiry is, that, about the nineteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, Semiramis, queen of Assyria, havihg, by the 
death of Ninus, her husband, succeeded to the sole sovereignty 
of the vast empire which his arms and valour had acquired, under- 
took her celebrated expedition into India, an expedition which, 
from tlie romantic circumstonccs recorded to have attended it, has 
been frequently nanked among the grossest fables of antiquity, but to 


* Syncdli Chronograph. p.so. 
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the general truth of which the annals of India recently investigated 
hear unequivocal tesdmony. 

But die ancient annals and history of India also bear witness to the 
truth of a most important fact, which is proper to be detailed before 
we enter on the immediate actions of Semiramis, since it not only 
opmis a new view of the subject, but, in some degree, accounts for 
the restless ambition, in the first place, of the Assyrian, and, in the 
second, of the Persian, monarchs, their successors, to subjugate the 
mivied nation emigrated beyond the Indus. 

Ill his essay on the ancient Persians, Sir William Jones relates a 
discovery which he had recently made concerning tki' primaeval so- 
vereigns of this region of Asia, for which he was first indebted to Mir 
Mohammed Husain, one of the most intelligent Mussuimen in 
India, a discourse which cast a gleam of light not only on the pri- 
ma:val history of Iran, but of die human race themselves in the 
earliest ages. By hia means he obtained a sight of an invaluable 
work called the Dabiitan, composed, from authentic Persian re- 
cords, by Mohsan Fani, a native of Cashmere, containing the impor- 
tant information ** that a powediil monarchy had been established 
for ages in Iran before the accession of Cayumers, that it was called 
the Maliabadian dynasty, and diat many princes, of whom seven or 
eigiit only are named in the Dabistan, and among them Mahbui., or 
Maha Beli, liad raised tlicir empire to the zenith of human glory.” 
If this evidence, which to him appeared unexceptionable, can be 
relied on, the Iranian monarchy must have been the oldest in the 
world. 

In examining the truth of this novel and wonderful intelligence, 
our author set about comparing tlie oldest dialects of the Persian and 
Sanecrect languages, and, on minute examination, with confidence 
declared to tlie Asiatic Society, “ Uiat hundreds of Parsi nouns arc 
pure Sanscrect, with no other change than such as may be observed 
in the numerous vernacular dialects of India, that very many impe- 
ratives are the roots of Sanscrect verbs, and that even tiie moods and 
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tenses of the Persian Tcrb-substantive, wliich is the model of all the 
rest, are deducible from the Sanscreet by an easy and clear analogy. 
On perusing the Zend glossary, presented to the public by M. An- 
^uetil in his famous Zeno A vesta, he was inexpressibly surprised 
to find that six or seven words in ten were pure Sanscreet, and even 
some of tlieir inflexions formed by the rules of the Sanscreet gram- 
mar. Now,” he observes, “ M. Anouktil most certainly, and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscreet, 
and could not, therefore, have invented a list of Sanscreet words ; 
it is, therefore, an authentic list of Zend words which had been pre- 
served in books or by tradition ; and it follows that the language of 
tlic Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscreet, approaching per- 
haps as nearly to it as the Pracreet, or other popular idioms, which 
is known to have been spoken in India two thousand years 
ago. 

“ If, however, it may be urged, a nation of Hindoos ever pos- 
sessed or governed the country of Iran, we ought to find in die very 
ancient ruins of the temple or palace, now called the throne of 
Jemsbid, some inscriptions in Devanagari, or at least in the cha- 
racters on the stones at Elephanta, where the sculpture is unquestion- 
ably Indian, or in those on the staff of Firuz Shah, which exist 
in the heart of India ; and such inscriptions we probably should, have 
found if that edifice bad not been erected after the migration of the 
Brahmins from Iran, and die violent schism in die Persian religion, 
of which we shall presently speak ; for, although the popular name 
of the building at Istakhr, or Persepolis, be no certain proof, that it 
was raised In the time of Jemshid, yet such a fact might easily 
have been preserved by tradition, and we shall soon have abundant 
evidence that the temple was posterior to the reign of die Hindoo 
monarchs.” 

Another proof he finds in the primitive religion of Persia previous 
to the Sabian superstition having been perfeedy pure and patriarchal ; 
but he subjoins, a system of devotion so pure and sublime could 
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hardly, among mortals, be of long duration ; and we learn from the 
Dabistan, that tire popular worship of the Iranians,- under Husbang, 
was purely Sabian, a word of which I cannot olFer any certain ety- 
mology, but which has been deduced by grammarians from Saba, a 
host, and particularly the host of heaven, or the celestial bodies, in 
the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is believed to have consisted. 
There is a description in the learned work just mentioned of the se- 
veral Persian temples dedicated to the sun and planets, of the images 
adored in them, and of the magnificent processions to them on pre- 
scribed festivals, one of which is probably represented by sculpture 
in the ruined city of Jemshid. But the planetary- worship in Per- 
sia seems only a part of a far more complicated religion which we 
now find in these Indian provinces ; for, Mohsan assures us, that, 
in the opinion of the best informed Persians who professed the faith 
of Hushang, distinguished from tliat of Zeratusiit, the first mo- 
narch of Iran and of the whole eartli was Mahabad, a word ap- 
parently Sanscrect, who divided the people into four orders, the 
religious, the military, the commercial, and the servile, to wli^ch he 
assigned names unquestionably the same in their origin with those 
now applied to the four primary classes of the Hindoos. They 
added, that he received from the Creator, and promulgated among 
men, a sacred book in a heavenly language, to which the Mussul- 
man author gives the Arabic title of Desatir, or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned, and that fourteen 
Mahabaos had appeared, or would appear, in human shapes for 
the government of this world. Now, when we know that the Hin- 
doos believe in fourteen Menus, or celestial personages with similar 
functions, the first of whom left a book of Regulations, or Divine 
Ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language 
of which they believe to be that of the gods, we can hardly doubt 
that the first corruption of the purest and oldest religion was the sys- 
tem of Indian theology invented by the Brahmins, and prevalent in 
those territories where the book of Mahabad, or Menu, Is at this 
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hour the standard of all religious and moral duties. The! accession of 
Cayvmers to the throne of Persia seems to have been accompanied 
by a considerable revolution both in government and religion. He 
was most probably of a different race from the Mahabadians, who 
preceded him, and began, perhaps, the new s}^tcm of national faitli 
which Hushang, whoso name it bears, completed.” Sir 'William 
concludes with expressing his firm conviction, “ that the religion of 
tlie Brahmins prevailed in Persia before the accession of Cayumers, 
whom the Parsi’s, from respect to his memory, consider as the 
first of men, although they believe in an universal deluge before his 
reign.”* 

From the above authentic statement, it appears that the Indians, 
or, at least, a great part of the nation, being originally emigrated 
Iranians, wort', in some degree, considered by the Assyrian sove- 
reigns subjects revolted from their power ; and tliis circumstance ac- 
counts for those repeated attacks made upon them by those sove- 
reigns in every a:ra of that ancient empire. It docs not appear, 
however, that they ever penetrated far beyond the Western frontier 
and the Panjab ; at least it is evident, from the whole tenonr of the 
account, that the scene of the exploits of the first celebrated invader 
Semiramis was the region bordering on the Indus. Of tliat invasion 
the following are the particulars transmitted by the classics, and as- 
serted by Diodorus to be extracted by Ctesias from the archives of 
Babylon. 

Tlie vast empire of Assyria, recorded at that period to have ex- 
tended from the Persian Gulf to the banks of the Tana'is, and from 
the Indus to the Nile, being in profound peace, that vain-glorious 
princess turned her restless and ambitious thoughts towards the con- 
quest of a country distinguished by its immense wealth, unequalled 
beauty, nnd luxurious fertility of soil. Her preparations were, on all 
occasions, as formidable as her designs were grand and comprehen- 
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sive, and she, who erected the towers of haughty Babylon from the 
dust, deemed it not impossible to level the loftiest cities of India. 
For three years, we arc informed, the army ajipropriated for llie in- 
tended irruption was forming, and the bravest and most exi>ert sol- 
diers, from all the provinces subject to Assyria, were enrolled in its 
number. They were to assemble by a certain fixed period in the 
kingdom of Bactria, and thence to descend, like a temjicst that 
sweeps all before it, on the devoted country beyond the Indus.* 

Semiramis had heard that the chief superiority of the Indians in 
any land-engagement lay in their elephants ; they boasted that to 
produce those animals was the peculiar privilege of their own coun- 
try, and thought tlicmselves invincible whilst they had such formi- 
dable champions, at once to defend themselves and spread destruction 
through the ranks of the enemy. To destroy this source of confi- 
dence, she is said to have ordered a certain number of counterfeit 
elephants to be formed out of the skins of beasts curiously sewed to- 
gether, and stufled out in such a manner as to resemble the form of 
that unweildy animal. These enormous fabrics were placed on the 
backs of camels, and had each a particular attendant allotted as its 
conductor, after the manner of real elephants. 

As the Indus was to be passed, and the j>iissage might be disputed, 
her maritime preparations arc represented as not less powerful than 
lliose by land. She collected, therefore, from all parts those who 
were skilled in the construction of vessels proper for tlie trans]}oitLi- 
tion of her innumerable forces over that river, and artificers from 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and all the sea-ports bordering on her Syrian do- 
minions, awed by her menaces, or allured by her ItouJtty, liockod 
10 her capital. In the mean time whole forests were cut down to 
facilitate the project. Such expedition was usc;d in the cxecaiticin of 
her commands, tliat, in the third year from their commencement, 
these mighty efforts being completed, the immense army of the As- 


* Diodorus Siculus* Hb.ii p. ecseq. 
Aa 2 
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Syrians assembled on the frontiers of Bactria towards India, while 
their naval armament darkened all the western shores of the ad- 
joining Indus. 

Staurobates is said, by the Greek writers, to have been at that pe- 
riod the reigning monarch of India, and, consistently with the native 
accounts, he must have been of the dynasty of the Suryabans, or race 
of the sun, who sat on the throne during the first ages of the Cali 
Yug. 

According to Sir William Jones’s chronological arrangement of 
the ancient sovereigns of India, he ought to be one of the immediate 
successors of ^andiverdhana, the fiftli emperor of the Magadha, or 
Baliar, dynasty, and probably was one of the four nameless sove- 
reigns whose reigns amount to the 138 years necessary to complete 
the sum of those that form the dynasty in question.* 

Staurobates, undaunted by the menaces of Semiramis, and unmoved' 
at the report of her formidable preparations, which seemed to threaten 
no less than the entire destruction of his empire, prepared with equal 
vigour to defend himself against the incroachment of a foe, provoked 
by no insults, and inflamed by no wrongs, but urged only by the 
blind fury of ambition to attempt the subversion of the ancient throne 
of India, To ward off the expected blow, it became necessary that 
the whole resources of the empire should be called forth, and all 
the forces it contained should be brought into immediate action. An 
army, far superior in number even to that of the Assyrian - queen, 
was in a short time collected, and every arm able to draw the bow or 
launch the javelin was extended in its defence. A more numerous 
train of elephants than had ever yet assembled on her plains, and de- 
corated with civery dreadful apparatus of offensive war that could im- 
press an enemy with terror, was brought together to support this im- 
mense army, and to crush the enemy advancing in vain confidence 
of victory. But the urgency of so critical a situation required not on- 


* Sec the enuoieratzon of the Bahar lovereigna of Hindostan in p. 68 preceding. 
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ly the most strenuous exertions by land, a marine, proportionably nu- 
merous, was likewise indispensably necessary to the salvation of the 
empire. To obtain this additional security, 4,000 barks were, with all 
expedition, constructed out of those large bamboo canes with which 
the Indian rivers abound, and which are neither subject to rot or be 
eaten of the worm. These strongly compacted together formed vessels 
equally calculated for swiftness and security. In these vessels, without 
delay, a considerable body of the Indian forces embarked, and waited 
in order and silence the approach of the Assyrians. 

If any credit can be given to the exaggerated account of Suidas, the 
army of Semiramis consisted, on this celebrated expedition, of above 
4,000,000 of infantry and cavalry, 100,000 chariots armed with 
scythes, 200,000 camels for various uses, and 3,000 vessels.* The 
appointed general of this vast force was Dcrcctaeus ; although the 
queen herself, when she arrived near the scene of action, took the 
command, and marched in person at the head of her forces. When 
this vast train arrived at the banks of the Indus, and Semiramis ob- 
served the enemy’s fleet arranged along the opposite shore, she gave 
orders for the immediate launching of tlie vessels she had constructed, 
and manned them with the most determined and experienced soldiers 
in her army. The shock is recorded to have been terrible, and the 
battle, for a long time, was obstinately maintained on both sides, but 
the greater experience in naval concerns of the Phoenicians and other 
maritime adventurers, who attended the Assyrian army, and who had 
been judiciously blended with the troops, gave, at length, a decided 
superiority to her fleet, and victory declared for the invaders. Above 
a thousand of the Indian vessels were sunk, and an immense multi- 
tude taken prisoners. The triumph of victory added new fury to the 
wild and boundless ambition which goaded the mind of Semiramis. 
She commanded her generals to let loose their fury upon die frontiers 
of the invaded country. The whole coast of the Indus was desolated . 


* See Suidas on the word Semiramis. 
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for many leagues, and many rich and noble cities in its neighbour- 
hood were first plundered and then levelled with the ground. 

The wary Indian monarch, altliough discomfited, disdained to de- 
spond under the difficulty that hivolved him ; but, rallying his forces, 
retired tp some distance from the Indus, and, drawing up his troops 
in order of battle, invited the exulting enemy to renew the engage- 
ment by laud. Semiramis, mistaking this politie and cautious re- 
treat precipitate flight, immediately ordered a bridge of boats to 
be instructed and extended quite across that wide and turbulent 
st^am, on which, with her whole army, she prepan^d to pass with 
all tlie arrogance of a conqueror. Having arrived in safety on the 
eastern shore, and appointed a guard of CO, 000 men to defend the 
bridge, she hastened with far more celerity than prudence to the 
field of hattle, disposing her counterfeit elephants in front to intimi- 
date the enemy, who, at the sight of them, was seized with equal woti- 
dcr and consternation. 'I'liat wonder, however, was turned into just 
contempt, and that consternation into shouts of triumph, when, by 
some deserters from the Assyrians, they were informed, that the ob- 
jects of their astonishment were only the artificial fabrication of the 
martial gcnitis of Semiramis, and that tlie war-clcphant still remained 
the peculiar and unrivalled appendage of an Indian army. To re- 
move every apprehension on that head, heralds were commanded, by 
sound ot trumpet, p\il)licly to proclaim tliis infclligence throughout 
the camp; and tlie \ar\ of litlier army now meeting, commenced 
the important conflict that was to decide the fate of India. 

At the first onset a circumstance occurred which greatly contributed 
to keep alive the unlour of the Assyrians, and inspire them with the 
strongest hpj)es of a decisive victory. The advanced legions of the 
Indian army ctnisisli d of cavalry and tu’med chariots, and tlie horses, 
to whom cleplianl.s were no novel objects, rushed on to the conflict 
with dreadful impetuosity ; but, when they approached nearer the 
line ol those pn-icndi'd animals, the strong and offensive odour 
emitted by the hides so terrified and scared them, that they were im- 
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mediately thrown into the utmost disorder : the greater part tlircw 
their riders to the ground, or hurried them amazed and nerveless 
into the very centre of the Assyrian army. The active exploring eye 
of Semiramis, who was on fire to finish the undertaking she had so 
successfully begun, soon discovered the disaster, and that intrepid 
princess, instantly placing herself, at the head of a select body of her 
bravest veterans, rushed upon the disordered ranks of those advanced 
legions, effected their complete overthrow, and drove them back to 
the main body of tlie Indians. Staurobates, unable to account for 
this fresli malady, was equally confounded and astonisl>ed, but, 
quickly recovering from his confusion, exerted him>elf with resolu" 
tion proportioned to the emergency, and moved forward with that 
vast body of infantry which composed the centre. The elephants 
followed after in an immense train, and, in a short time, both ar- 
mies were completely and in every part engaged. Than such an 
engagement, if imagination has not had too great a share in its for- 
mation, nothing can be conceived more terrible and sanguinary; 
whether we consider the number of the contending armies, or the 
magnitude of the prize for which they separately fought. In fact, 
we are told, that the shock was beyond description violent, that the 
action was long and obstinate, and the carnage terrible, as well from 
the number as ferocity of the real elephants in the Indian army, 
who, raging through the field, spread havoc and dismay among the 
ranks of the enemy, while their monstrous and inanimate represen- 
tatives, on the contrary, served only to encumber the Assyrian army 
and impede its motions. Harassed by the resolute assaults of the 
Indians on the one hand, and trampled by the enraged elephants on 
the other, the fortitude of the Assyrians at length gave way, and 
they were pursued with great slaughter from the field to the banks of 
the Indus. Towards the close of the engagement, the monarch of 
India and the empress of Assyria met, and a personal combat ensued 
between these mighty competitors for fame and empire. Conspi- 
cuous throughout the day on an elephant of uncommon magnitude. 
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the former had fulfilled every duty of an active and wise commander, 
and the latter had fought with that romantic spirit of heroism which 
ifistinguished every action of her life. She now hoped to bring the 
important point i{^ debate to a speedy concludon, and, by the deatli 
of Staurobates, -obtain the summit of her wishes. All her efforts, 
however, were incfiectual ; nor was she fortunate enough to make 
her royal antagonist feel the force of any weapon, hurled by her 
arm. Staurobates, on the contruy, twice wounded the female in- 
vader of his realm ; the first time with an arrow that grazed her 
arm, and foe second time wifo a javelin that pierced her shoulder. 
Stung with the agony of her wounds, but still more deeply galled by 
the rout of her army, whom she beheld flying on every side from 
the field in the utmost disorder and confusion, the distracted queen now 
turned .the head of her horse towards the Indus, and arrived in time 
to su])erintGnd the disgraceful passage of her squadrons over that 
river on which they had so lately l>een triumphant. The passage, 
however, was not accomplished but with considerable hazard and 
wifo die loss of the greater part of her remaining forces ; for, so hot 
was the pursuit of the Indians, that, to avoid their fury, diousands 
plunged into the stream, au<l were drowned ; while thousands more 
were trampled down in the hurry of tumultuous debarkation, and 
received a far less honourable death dian their companions who died 
bravely fighting in the field of batUe. The enraged Semiramis now 
prepared to take a severe revenge for the defeat of her troops. Ob- 
serving that the gross of her army had gained the shore, and tliat 
the Indians continued to pursue foem over the bridge which she had 
constructed, slie commanded that bridge to be suddenly cut down, 
by which an immense multitude of Indians were instantly ingul- 
phed, while others were hurried down that rapid stream, or dashed 
to pieces on its rocky banks. — This is the substance of what Diodo- 
rus Siculus hath handed down to us on the authority of Ctesias. 
Other writers of antiquity represent the sequel as still more fatal ; 
for, we arc informed by some that she perished in the expedition ; 
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by others* that she made her escape wkh only twenty persons 
ia her retiaue.* 

On the whole of this piece of history, it may be remarked, that, 
though there can scarcely be a doubt of there.having lived, in the 
early ages the Assyrian empire, such a person as Semiramis, (for, 
aome authors, as wc have seen above, have even doubted her exist- 
ence,) yet, that she ever performed such wonderful feats as are 
ascribed to her, or in person led even an army into India, much 
naore an army of such astonishing magnitude, in that infant state of 
the world, is a circumstance in the highest degree suspicious. Sir 
Walter Raleightf on this subject, has very properly observed, no 
one place on earth could possibly have nourished so vast a concourse 
of living creatures as, on this occasion, sure smd to have assembled in 
Bactria, had every man and beast but fed on grass.” And the re- 
mark of a later writer,^ on tlie million which Xerxes is said to have 
conducted out of Persia into Greece, is pointedly applicable to the 
imaginary myriads of Semiramis ; that the destruction of so mighty a 
host must have convulsed tlie wbofe of Asia ; that “ numerous as 
the sands of the shore” is an expression which, at all times, has been 
used by Oriental writers in regard to defeated armies ; and that the 
source of these misrepresentations exists in tlie exaggerating fancy of 
poets, in the insatiable pride and exorbitant ambition of princes, and 
in the servile adulation of their bk^rapliers. 

1 have already observed, that, from the romantic nature of her 
exploits and the exaggeration of her historians, the whole history of 
Semiramis and her triumphs has, by many judicious historians and 
critics, been considered as fabulous. Mr. Bryant contends, that no 
such persons ever existed as Ninus and Semiramis ; that, by tlie for- 

* Coniolt IHoda 8ie« lib. ii. p. 107 s ind Stmbp^ lib. x. p. 745. 

f See RalcsgVs History of the World, p. 125. 

I Mr. Richerdson*! Dissertation on Eastern ManikCrs, &c. p* 54# oct. edit. 
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mer, mustundersUad th« Ninerkes colieettvely; and, by the lat- 
ter, a people called Samarin, from their insigne, which w^ a dove, 
expressed Semaramas. He of opinion, that the actions of a whole 
dynasty have been’ ascribed to two individuals ; for, he admits that 
those people conquered the Medes and Bactrians ; extending tlieir 
dominions westward as far as Phrygia and the river Tanais, and 
southward as far as Arifbia and Egypt. Under tliem, also, he. con- 
tends, the kingdotns of Assyria and Babylon were united ; and that 
this union of the two empires is allegorically termed the marriage of 
Ninus and Semiramis. 

Then it v/as, our learned and sagacious author adds,- that the' Sa- 
inarim performed the great works attributed to them.- ' For, exclu^- 
sive of what was done at Babylon, which they built, “ there are,”' 
says Strabo, i. Id, “ almost over tlie face of the whole earth, vast 
mounds of earth, and walls, and ramparts, attributed to Semiramis ; 
and in these are subterraneous passages of communication, and tanks 
for water, and stair-cai^cs of stone. There are also vast canals to di- 
vert the course of rivers, and lakes to receive them ; together with 
highways and bridges of a wonderful structure.” They built the 
famous terraces at Babylon; and those beautiful gardens atEcbatana, 
after that city had fallen into their hands. They found out the art 
of weaving cotton ; which discovery has been given to those of their 
family who went into Egypt ; for, there were Samarim there too. 
The Samarim of Egypt and Babylonia were of the same family, the 
son? of Chus. ■ ' ■ . 

Although some historians have represented Semiramis as a womanj 
and a great princess, who reigned in Babylon, yet others, of better 
intelligence, baVe mentioned her as a deity. ” She was,” saya Athe- 
nagoras, “ esteemed tlic daughter of Dcrcetus, and the same as the 
Suria dea.” Semiramis was said to have been changed into a dove ; 
because they found her always depicted and worshipped under that 
form. Among the Assyrians, the dove was particularly held in ve- 
neration ; iio Kui revs Arcn'piws rijv wepiftpctv rtpu/x ug S-mv, Hence it 
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seemS' plain, that Semlramk tvas an cmblfem ; and that the name was 
a- nompound of. $ama>Ramas, of Ramis. It signified the divine 
token, the type of Providence. As a .jnilitary ensign, it may, willi 
some latitude, be interpreted the standard of the Most High. It con- 
sisted of the figure' of a dove, which was probably encircled with 
the Iris, as those two emblems were often represented together. 

One of the gates of Babylon was called the gate of Semiramis, 
undoubtedly from having die sacred emblem of Sama-Ramis, or tlic 
dove, engraved over it* Probably the lofty obelisk of Semiramis, 
mentioned by Diodorus, was named from the same hieroglyphic. 
The Cuthites setded about Cochin and Madura, in India; and the 
great kings of Calecut were styled Samarim even in later times, when 
those countries were visited by die Portuguese and English. 

The image of the Suria dea was richly habited, and upon its head 
was a golden dove. What is very remarkable, the image was by die 
people called Lucian takes pains to inform us, tiiat this 

was not a Greecian but a Syriac word, a term made use of by the 
nadves. He writes in the Ionic dialect ; and wliat he calls Zsptiiev 
was by the people expressed Sema-Ion, or Sama>Ion, the token of the 
dove, the emblem of the Arkite lonah. 

According to Hesychius and others, by Semiramis was particularly 
signified a wild pigeon ; and there is reason to think, that diis intel- 
ligence was derived from some ancient tradition : and that Noah did 
send out of die ark a dove of the wild species; for, a tame one 
would have returned upon the least difficulty, perhaps of choice ; 
a wild «ne would not, but through necessity. . Such a return plainly 
indicated, that the eardi was not yet liabitablc, and afforded the 
intelligence required.* 

A very considerable portion of what Mr. Bryant has thus sa- 
gaciously conjectured lias been cmifirined, by Mr. Wilford, in the 
fourth volume of the Asiatic Researches, which has recently come 


* Analysis^ vol.ii. p. 97. 
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to my hands, and in which I am happy to find an «xpKss 
dissertation on the subject of Semisamis, abundantly demonstra- 
ting the existence of that personage, and at the remote period 
which I have assigned to her. It is, as usual, deeply, and al- 
most inextricably, blended with dieir mythology ; and Seeva and 
Parvati are again brought forw^ri to act their parts on the his- 
toric drama. As far as it is possible to analyse the story, that 
analysis is here submitted to the candid reader : it must be read, 
like most of the foregoing matter, as a legend' founded on file basis 
at historic truth! 

To every exalted personage, in Asiatic antiquity, mentioned 
in Hindoo books, a divine origin is invariably assigned. It is 
an appearance of Veeslinu or Mahadeva. It is an emanation 
of the almighty power, manifest, for important purposes, among 
mortals. In truth, Ninus and Semiramis are those two deities, 
under a different name, but not form ; for, it is most remark- 
able, tfiat form is a dove. On some disgust, taken by Parvati, 
at the licentious amours of the generative god, she left Kilass, 
his celestial palace, and went and took up her abode in Ctiriia- 
Dweepa. The penitent god pursued in vain. To arm herself 
with direr power of vengeance, she practised severe austerities 
in Vahni-Sthan, a mountainous district of that kingdom, for 
nine years. A fire sprang from the head of the incensed god- 
dess, which was nearly proving fatal to that whole region and 
men and animals fled from it widi ^ecipitation. Unwilling to 
injure animated nature, she repressed the rage of the fire, and 
confined it to the Sama-tree, where she thenceforth fixed her 
abode. That tree she made the place of her dalliance. Thence 
she was denominated Sami-Rama, or she who dallies in the Sama- 
tree. It is still thought to retain the sacred fire; and Pooja is 
even yet performed, at certain seasons, in India, to Sami-Rama 
and the Sama-tree, round whose fires the Devatas exult.* 

* AiUtic Researches, vol. iv. p. 364. 
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Mafaadeva, soon after assuming the f(»in of a dove, (a form 
certainlf not the least ]»oper to regain his consort's alienated 
affection,^ accomplished his end; and she herself, also, being 
transformed into the same bird, they travelled round tlie urorld 
together. With the fire tliat issued from them, the result of 
intense devotion, they consumed the long grass that had over- 
qiread the earth, (that is, cleared it of the obstacles of culture,) 
and widi it the impure tribes, Miltechm and Yavanai, or bands 
of infidels and robbers, who were accustomed to conceal their 
spoils under the covert of that long grass, were also destroyed 
in the general conflagration : a very intelligible fiction concern- 
ing the triumphs di Ninus and Semiiamis in their attempts tc 
civilize the first savage race of men. At tlieir command, the 
clouds, pouring down water, quenclied the conflagration, and 
left a country proper to be inhabitod by the four great tribes, 
who rushed, on every side, into Cusha-Dweepa, and who soon 
formed a powerful and wealthy nation. After the conflagra- 
tion, it is added, all sorts of metals and precious stones were 
discovered ; which seems to prove, that the Indians believe what 
was asserted in our former volumes, that their first discovery was 
owing to the burning of vast forests, or to volcanic eruptions, melt- 
ing the strata near the surface of the earth. 

The four tribes, however, soon deviated from the paths of rec- 
titude, and became like Mileechas; while tlie Yavanas re-en- 
tered Cusha-Dweepa, spoiling and ravaging the whole country. 
They complained to Sami-Rama, who came and resided among them ; 
while Mahadeva received the addresses of the pious at Machsa- 
Sthan, or Mecca, in Arabia, whence, in tlie Poorauns, he is styled 
Moesh-Eswara. Among the pious, who came thither, was a prince 
named Virasena, to whom, after a long series of ardent devo- 
tions, (without which, no boon fi-om heaven can be obtained. in 
India,) Mahadeva appeared, and, in reward, constituted liim 
king over Sthavaras, or the immoveable part of the creation, 
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whence he was called Sthavakapati, written, by ■the Greeks, 
Staurabates; and the hills, trees, plants, and grasses, of every 
kind, (that is, in fact, sdl the world,) were ordered to obey him. 
His native, country was near the. sea, probably the regions ad- 
joining tlie Indus ; and he began bis reign with repressing 
the wicked, and insisting on all his subjects walking in the 
paths of Justice and rectitude. In order to make his sovereignty 
acknowledged through all the eartli, he put himself at tlie head 
of a numerous army ; and, directing his course towards the soutli, 
he arrived at Modisa-Sthan, where he performed rites in honour 
of Mocsli-Eswara, according to the rites prescribed in the sacred 
books. From Moeshesha, he advanced towards the Agni-Par- 
vatas, or fire->mountains, in Vahnisthan (Bactria perhaps) ; but 
they refused to meet him with presents, and to pay tribute to 
liim. Incensed at their insolence, Sthavar-Pati resolved to destroy 
.them. Tlie officers on the part of Sami-Rama, the sovereign of 
Vahnisthan, assembled all their troops, and met the army of 
Sthavar-Pati ; but, after a bloody conflict, they were put to flight. 
Sami-Rama, amazed, inquired who this new conqueror was ; 
and soon reflected, that be never could have prevailed against 
her without a boon from Mahadeva, obtained by tlie means of 
what, in India, is called, Ugra-Tapasya, or a Tapasya performed 
with intense fervour. She, therefore, had a conference with 
Sthavar-Pati ; and, as lie was now, through his Tapasya, be- 
come a son of Mahadeva, she told him she considered him in 
that light, and would allow him to command over all the hills, 
trees, and plants, in Valiiiisthan. The hills then humbled them- 
selves before Sthavar-Pati, and paid tribute to him,* 

In diis account, under a deep veil of mythology, we have 
the history of the contest for empire between Semiramis and 
Staurabates; with this dificrence, that the latter here is the ag- 


* Awnc ResoKhes, vd.iv. p. 365, 
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gressor, in the first instance, and still the victor in the last. It 
is not only in the amilarity of the name, but in other cir- 
cunistanccs of her history, that we discover the identity of per- 
son between SamURama and Semiramis ; for, Semiramis is said, 
by Diodorus Siculus, to have been born at Ascalon ; and the 
Poorauns affirm, that the first appearance of Sami-Rama, in Sy- 
ria, was at Aschalana-Sthan.* Semiramis, we have seen, is repre- 
sented, by the classical writers, as having been fed by doves in 
a desert, and retiring from earth in tlic form of a dove. Ac- 
cording to the Poorauns, Capatesi, or the dove, was but a ma- 
nifestation of Sami-Rama. It was equally the warlike insignia 
of Assyria, and the emblem of peace and harmony. One of 
the names of this Syrian goddess, or deified princess, is Maha- 
Bhaga, or the prosperous goddess, which is no other than the 
name of Hierapolis, where stood her temple. The Syrian name 
of Mabag is an evident contraction of that term. There is, 
also, in the same learned essay, a romantic story concerning the 
origin of Ninus, under the name of Lilesa, but not sufficiently 
decent for the eye of an European reader. Tlic characteristic 
circumstances perfectly correspond : he is said to have conquered 
the universe ; to have been married to Sami-Ttama; and both to have 
passed their lives in a scries of voluptuous pleasures.-j- Many Ba- 
bylonian names arc, in this essay, traced to a Sanscrect source. 
Ninus, die Assyrian, who built Ninevob, is, properly, Ninus- 
Eswara, i..e. Ninus, the lord, or sovereign. The Syrian appel- 
lative of Mylitta, applied to Semiramis, is, in Sanscrcct, Militia- 
Devi, or, because she brings people togedicr, connuba: Nim- 
rod, from Nima-Rudra. because Rudra gave him half his strength : 
Vahnisthan means die same as Agnistban, the region of lire ; it is 
properly Azar-Bijian, in Sanscreet, the spring of fire. — To conclude 
diis article of Semiramis : her festival is sdll observed, in India, on 
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the tenth day of the lunar month of Aswina, or about tlie faucth of 
October. It is a festival of lamps lighted under the Soma-tree ; rice, 
flowers, and, sometimes, strong liquors, are the offerings. The 
praise of Sama-Rama-Devi is sung; and henblf and her favourite 
tree receive the adorations of the transported multitude. 

Before we quit Scmiramk, since the literary wwld has recently 
been agitated by diqiutes concerning the tncr of Troy^ it may be use- 
ful to state, that the colony of Trojans, who settled in Egypt, ac- 
cording to the Poorauns, were brought thither by this princess ; and 
the following very curious legend, translated by Mr. Wilford, may 
possibly induce the reader to suspect, that there never was any other 
Trcja than that of Egypt ; for, in it are apparently traced the out- 
lines of the bolder legend of Homer. 

“ The author of the Visva-Pracas gives an account of an extraor- 
dinary personage, named Darsavasa, w'ho was lineally descended 
from the great Jamadaoni. His father, Abhayanas, lived on 
the banks of the river Vitasta ; where he constantly performed acts 
of devotion, explained the Vedas to a multitude of pupils, and was 
chosen by Chitraratua, who, though a Vaisya, (or one of the 
third class,) reigned in that country, as bis guru, or spiritual guide. 
Yotmg Dardanasa had frer access to the secret apartmenb of the 
palace, where the daughter of the king became mammred of him, 
and eloped with him through fear of detection, carrying away all the 
jewels and other wealth that she could collect. The lovers travelled 
from hill to hill, and from forest to forest, until they reached tlie 
banks of the Cali, in Egypt, where their property secured tlrem a 
happy retreat. Pramoda, a virtuous and learned Bralimin of that 
country, had a beautiful daughter, named Pramada, whom Dar- 
DANASA, with the assent of die princess, tooi by the hand, that is 
married, according to the rites prescribed in the Veda^ ; and his ami- 
able qualities gamed him so many adherents, that he was at length 
chosen sovereign of the whole region, which he governed with 
mildness and wisdom. 
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** 'Hie river, here named Vitasta, and vulgarly Jelam, is the 
Hydaspes of the Qreeks : a nation who lived on its banks arc called 
Dardancis by Dionysius ;* and the Grecian Dardanus was proba- 
bly the same with Dardanasa, who travelled into Egypt with 
many associates. We find a race of Trojans in Egypt : a mountain, 
called anciently Troicus, and now Tora, fronted Memphis ; and, at 
the foot of it, was a place actually named Troja, near the Nile, 
supposed to have been an old settlement of Trojans, who had fied 
from die forces of Menelaus. But Ctesias, who is rather blamea- 
ble for credulity than for want of veracity, and most of whose fables 
arc to be found in the Poorauns, was of a different opinion ; for,, he 
asserted, according to Diodorus of Sicily, that Troja, in E^pt, was 
built by Trojans, who had come from Assyria under the famed Se- 
MiRAMis,-|- named Sami-Rama by the ancient Hindoo, writers. 
And this account is confirmed by Herodotus, who says, that a race of 
Dardanians were settled on the banks of die river Gyndes, near 
the Tigris 4 where, I imagine, Dardanasa and his associates first 
established themselves after their departure from India.|| Eusta- 
thius, in his comment on the Periegesis, distinguishes the Darda- 
neis from the Dardanoi, making the first an Indian, and the second a 
Trojan, race ;§ but it seems probable, that both races had a common 
origin. When Homer gives the Trojans the tide of Mcropians, he 
alludes to their Eastern origin, from the borders of Mem ; the very 
name of King Merops being no odier than Merupa, or sovereign 
of that mountainous region.” 

Such a multitude of legends, nearly consonant with the Grecian 
fables, arc discovered in the Poorauns, as incontestably prove, that, 
through the medium of Egypt, the Sanscreet sages of Greece, during 
their travels in the former country, or their residence in the colleges 
of the Thebais, must have gained a sight of the sacred volumes, which 

* Perieg. V* 11*38* f B.ii. I B*i.c. 189. I| Iliads Y.v. 215. 
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record them ; for, the futher I advance, the more necessary 1 still 
find it to adhere to die maxim on which I origindly set out, as a sort 
of basis for future argument: that, of two nations, professing a 
system of mythology in its great outlines intimately corresponding. 
Me eUSer has an undotibted right to the palm of originality. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the Invasion of India by Sesostris, King of Egypt. 


The character and history of Sesostris are involved in obscurity 
scarcely less penetrable than that which envelopes the persons and 
exploits of his predecessors on the plains of India. Not inferior in 
wisdom, in valour, and in magnificence, to Osiris, with whom Sir 
Isaac NewtMi improperly confounds him ; nor exceeded, in the vast- 
ness of his projects and the wildness of his ambition, by Semiramis 
herself, Sesostris flourished on the throne of Egypt, according to 
Eusebius, in the eighteenth century before the Christian rera ; but, 
according to that great chronologer, far later in the history pf the 
world. These were in fact two celebrated kings of this name, who 
reigned in Egypt; a circumstance which has occasioned great confu- 
sion and warm contentions among the various chronologers. Without 
entering in this place into minute and uninteresting discussions on 
that head, we shall in general observe, that Sesostris, the invader of 
India, is represented by Diodorus,* the Sicilian, to have been no 
less gigantic in person than in the coniprdicnsive grasp of his mind ; 
to have been equally powerful by land and by sea ; the dispenser of 
wise laws at home, and the irresistible disposer of sovereignty 
abroad. 

But, before I enter upon the particulars of this celebrated invasion 
of India, since Sesostris belongs to a dynasty of Egyptian sovereigns, 
during the existence of which the most stupendous event, recorded 


* Diodotus assetts, tint he was in height four enUtt and four hands breadth, which is six feet 
teninches. Lib.L p.51. 
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things, the. operation of that Providence in this business must appear 
distinct, manifest, and decided ; for, when the object intended was 
fully accomplidted, when, in the course of their kmg abode in 
E^^t of 215 years, that is, from the birth of Levi to their departure, 
the Hebrews had become, under their protection, a great and nume- 
rous people, the shepherd-kings, who themselves only enjoyed tlie 
throne of Egypt 259 yean, were expelled by a general insurrection 
of the native princes. It was under this new dynasty of Egyptian 
kings, who kruw tut Joseph^ and to whom shepherds were an abomina- 
tioHf an abomination not only because they reared cows, sheep, and 
goats, (the gods of Egypt,) for the purpose of feeding upon them ; 
whereas fisli, grain, and some kinds of birds, formed the principal 
part of the provision of the native Egyptian ; but because the Phoeni- 
cian shepherds were the conquerors of their country, and ruled them 
two centuries and a half with a rod of iron ; it was under this dynas- 
ty, I say, that the Israelites were so grievously oppressed from a spi- 
rit of deep-rooted revenge in their new sovereigns, and of jealousy 
of dicir increasing numbers ; and it was also on one of the Pharaohs, 
who constituted it, that their Almighty Deliverer got himself glory 
by overwhelming the tyrant and his host in the waters of the 
Red Sea. 

The very existence of this shepherd-dynasty has been the subject 
of debate among tire learned ; and all the history that we have con- 
cerning it is given in a solitary passage in Josephus against Apion, 
extraeted from Manetho’s account of the Egyptian dynasties. That 
authority might still be suspicious, were it not for this important and 
indisputable relation from the Sanscreet books of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Palli, who, it is remarkalde in Josephus’s account, are 
called men from the Eastern regions. That account being extremely 
valuable, and intimately connected with the subject of this history, is 
here inserted, as it may prove useful to those persons, who are at this 
time in India, making farther investigation into the history of this 
celebrated race of the Palli. 
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Were not, indeed, the genealogy of the .race of Abraham so mi- 
nutely detailed to us in sacred writ from a variety of resembling cir- 
cumstances, the purity and sublimity of the primseval devotion of 
the Hindoos, as given us in ^he Bhagvat-Geeta, where the most su> 
blime notions of the Deity are throughout inculcated, the similar ac- 
count exhibited in their re^ective records of the intoxication and 
prbph^ic curse of Satyaurata, and many corresponding parts of the 
nadonal code, as may be seen in Mr. Halhed’s prefatory pages to 
that code, and Sir William Jones’s Institutes of Menu, were it not 
on this account, and that the supposition involves in it a kind of im- 
piety, I should be induced to consider the Jews as a tribe of the 
Fallis, and join with Josephus in determining them to be the same 
race with the Phoenician shepherds themselves. For such, however 
wonderful it may appeal-, was that historian’s decided opinion in re- 
gard to the ancestors of his nation, and it is urged by him, in an- 
swer to Apion and others, who reviled the Jews as no better in their 
ori^n than slaves to the Egyptians ; whereas his aim, however un- 
succes^ul and injudicious the attempt, was to aggrandize his nation, 
by proving that at one period they were their lords and their con- 
quered and weilded die powerful sceptre of that spleudid dy- 
nasty. 

“ In the reign of our king Timaus,” says Manetho, cited by Jose- 
phus, “ God was, on some account, angry with us ; and suddenly an 
army of mm from the Eastern region, who were -of obscure original, 
boldly invaded our country, and easily subdued it without so much as 
fighting a batde. These men, having got the rulers of it into their 
power, afterwards barbarously burnt the cities and demolished the 
temples of the gods. They likewise treated all the inhabitants in a 
most hostile manner ; slaying some, and seducing otliers, with their 
wives and children, into slavery. At length they made one of their 
leaders king, whose name was Salatis. He fixed his seat at Mem- 
plus, and made the higher and lower country (of Egypt J tributary 
to him, and left garrisons in the most convenient .places. But he 
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fortified most strongly the eastern frontiers of the country, foreseeing 
that the Assyrians, who were then grown potent, would prob^ly, 
at some future period, invade that kingdom. Therefore, having ob- 
served, in the Sethroite Nome, a city conveniently situated on the 
cast side of the Bubastic channel, called Avaris in the ancient theo- 
logical books, he repaired it, and built a strong wall about it; and 
placed in it a garrison of two hundred and forty thousand men. 
He used to come thither in summer to distribute among his soldiers 
their allowance of com and to pay their wages ; at the same time to 
review them, and examine if they were expert in the exercise of 
their arms, that they might be a terror to foreign nations. He died 
after he had reigned nineteen years. 

“ After Salatis, another king called Bteon reigned forty-four years. 
After him, Apacnas reig;ned thirty-six years and seven months. Af- 
ter Apacnas, Apophis reigned sixty-one years : then Janias reigned 
fifty years and one month. After all these, Assis reigned forty-nine 
years and two months. These six were their first kings, who were 
continually at war with the Egyptians, having nothing more at heart 
than the utter extirpation of them. Tliis people were all called 
Hycsos, j. e. shepherd- kings ; for Hyc, in the sacred language (of 
the Egyptians), signifies a king, and Sos, in the common language, 
denotes a shepherd or shepherds ; and of these two the word Hycsos 
is compounded. Some say they were Arabians.” 

Manetho farther related, “ that the before-mentioned kings, 
called shepherds, and their posterity, ruled over Egypt 511 years. 
After which, the kings of Thebais and of the Lower Egypt associated 
against the shepherds, and had a dreadful and long war with them. 
But, in the reign of Misphragmuthosis, the shepherds were conquered, 
and, being driven out of all the rest of Egypt, were shut up in Ava- 
ris, which place contained in circuit ten thousand arouras. This 
place,” Manetho adds, “ the shepherds had surrounded with a high 
and strong wall, to keep their possessions and the plunder which 
they got out of the country in securityj but Thummosis, (Tethmosis, 
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or Amosis,) the son of Misphragmuthosis, besieged them with an 
aimy of 480,000 men, and endeavoured to take the city by storm- 
ing the walls ; but, despairing of success by siege, he stipulated 
with them that they should leave Egypt, and go whither soever 
they pleased without molestation. Upon this capitulation they 
marched with their families and all their effects, to the number of 
240,000 persons, out of Egypt, through the wilderness, into S 3 rria. 
But, being afraid of the power of the Assyrians, who then ruled in 
Asia, they built, in the country now called Judsea, a city large 
enough to contain all their • families, which they named Jeru- 
salem.”* 

Concerning the incomprehensible word Hvesos, used above by 
Josephus, Mr. Br 3 rant has tlie following very ingenious conjecture. 
“ The original term which Josephus probably copied was 'Taieeur, 
or, with the Greek termination, 'Taxsurer, i. e. the great Cush, or 
Lord Cusean. It is true ‘TaiMuear, or, :is it had better be written, 
’TK;g«uref, relates to a people who were shepherds, but that profession 
is not necessarily nor originally included in the name. Josephus, 
having said that £•; signified a shepherd, induced Eusebius to re- 
tain it, and to write the word 'XKwvruf, a mistake that is easily re- 
medied. The term then ’Twcewwr, which should have been 
or Ovax^uvn;, signifies the Lord Cusean, and it might 
easily have been mistaken for a slre 2 >herd. For, as the Egyptians 
hated the memory of the sons of Chus, who w'cre of that profession, 
it was natural for them to call every shepherd a Cusean ; so that a 
Cusean and a shepherd might have been taken for synonymous terms : 
but the true meaning is as I have represented it.”'f' 

However reproached by the Egyptians with sanguinary cruelty in 
this invasion, no criminality probably adequate to so heinous a charge 
as is here brought against them may attach itself to the shepherds 
who subverted their temples. It was against those temples, erected 

* Joiephiu conus Apion, lib. i. p. 445. t Anilysis, vol.ii. p.xji. 
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to the basest of divinities, ev^ grovetiog beMul herd, that their 
rage was kindled and their vengeance poinled ; it waa against ajaee 
involved in the grossest idolatries, that, according to Manetho’a own 
confession, they were made the instruments of the terrible vengeance 
of the Most High : and it should not be forgotten that an Egyptian, 
with all the partiality and prqudice of lus country, relates the cala- 
mitous event. 

There are also otlier circunsalsanccs plainly indicative of the di- 
rect interference of Providence on this momentous occasion. The 
shepherd-kings, who had never been able to accomplish the entire 
subjugation of the Thebais, though its princes were tributary to tiiem, 
bad their residence, aa we have seen above, at Memphja, and it was 
in that capital, and in the reign of the tifth monarch of that dynasty, 
named: Pharaoh Janias, in the 18th century before Christ, that Jo- 
seph entertained his five brethren and his fiuher Jacob on their ar- 
rival in Egypt. In the fraternal fondness of his heart he told his hre- 
tihren that they and his aged father shovid dwell near him^ and he 
placed them with Pharaoh’s own shepherds in the Hcliopolitan 
nome, which bordered on the Red Sea, and of which the metropolis 
w:^ On, or Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, a daughter of one of 
the priests of which deity, according to Gienesis xli. 45, Josepli mar- 
ried, This country, being tituated. some, kaguea. distant from the 
banks of the Nile, was not subject to the annual inundations of that 
river, and therefore was a more proper place b£ residence for shep- 
herds and the pasturage of fiocks tluin any other of the Egyptian 
Homes ; it was sanctified by the previous residence of the patriaoch 
Abraham, who had taught astronomy to the: priesP of Heliopolis ; 
and it was a situation most convenient for their Exodus, when, at the 
call of Jehovah, they were to pass through the suspended billows of 
the Arabian Gulph ; tliose billows, that became a wall, to tliem on 
the right hand and on the left. Their situation, therefore^ on- the 
Arabian side of the Nile, which river, in consequence, they had 
ttot to pass on their flight from their proud oppressors, and in Goshen, 
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the district nearest to Phoaiitia^ are t^ciRhstances that must be con- 
sid«ed « ordered by- ah all-seeing ^ Pro videnee. 

In evidenee of Ae migration itself of the Hebrews, Paiemo, an 
ancient Greek writer, who composed a history of Egypt in the reign 
of Rolemy Philadelphus, and who could have no interest in mis- 
representing, is cited by Eusebius as afikthing, " that, in the reign 
of Apis, son of Phoroneus, part of ah Egyptian army retired out of 
Egypt and settled in Palestine, a district of Suria not very remote 
from Arabia f* which is a palpable, though pardonable, mistake, 
by a Greek, an Egyptian for ah Hebraic army, as tiie Egyptians 
equally detested and 'dreaded the Phoenician pastors, and were also 
utterly adverse to them both in their civil institutions and their reli- 
gious ritual. Apion, also, a learned Alexandrian and a determined 
enemy of the Jews, who' flourished in the reign of Tiberius, and 
Was the antagonist of Josephus,- is brought, by the same author, to 
attest, that he was expressly informed by Ptolemy, of Mendez, in his 
Egyptian history, that the Jews, udder Moses, their leader, went out of 
Egypt in the reign of Amasis j-f- a circumstance confirmed also by He- 
rodotus, in the second book of his history ; and though there the He- 
brew nation is degraded by being represented as if expelled for the 
leprosy, yet, by this very evidence, the fact itself is placed beyond 
all doubt. Again, Artapanus, who lived about a century before the 
Christian ssra, expressly affirms, in Eusebius, that “ the Heliopo- 
Htans relate, that their king, with a great army, at the head of which 
were borne the sacred animals, pursued the Jews, who had carried 
away the goods which they borrowed of the Egyptians. But Moses, 
by a divine command, smote the sea with his rod, upon which the 
waters gave way, and their whole army marched tlirough upon dry 
land } and-,- Whilst the Egyptians went in after them and pursued 
them, fighthings flashed in tlieir faces, and the sea returned into its 
cliannel, and overwhelmed them ; so that the Egyptians, partly by 
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lightning and partly by Uie siugei of die Bea,..peri^d to a man, 
while all the Hebrews escaped unhurt.”* . The drcutnstance here 
mentioned of lightnings dashing upon the Eg)rptians is likely to have 
been traditionally remembered, and is almost a literal translation of 
those words, that the Lord looked upma^tl^em tlm>U|^ the pillar of 
fire and the cloud, and troubled the host of the' Egyptians. 

With respect )tp the scandalous story relative to the cause of the 
departure of the Hebrews, as if they were afllicted with a leprous 
distemper, it probably took its rise from either or all of these causes ; 
some perverted account of the grievout murrain, with .w;hich Egypt 
was punished on their account ; or from the circumstance of Moses's 
hand having become leprous at God’s command ; for, when taken 
out of his bosom, it was as white as snow. Exodus iv. 6; or tlie 
slaughter and destruction by the sword of the destroying angel of all 
tlie iirst'born of Egypt. In respect to their miraculous passage 
through the Red Sea, we have the additional support of Diodorus, 
who acquaints us, that the Icthyo]phagi, a people who inhabited the 
southern borders of tlie Red Sea, had an immemorial tradition rela- 
tive to an extraordinary phoenomenon that took place in very ancient 
asras, in regard to that sea, — the reflux of its waters, by which it was 
dried up to the very bottom j-f- for, to use on this occasion tlie ex- 
press words of Strabo, who also records the solemn fact, “ There is 
an ancient tradition among the Icthyophagi, who live on the borders 
of the Red Sea, which they had received from their ancestors, (w 
vgeyomy,) who inhabited that shore, and was preserved to that time, 
that, upon a great recess of the sea, every part of that gulph became 
quite dry ; and the sea, falling to the opposite part, the bottom of it 
appeared green ; but, returning with a mighty force, regained its 
former place. The rude Icthyophagi remembered this calamity 4 tlic 
Egyptians chose to erase the memory of it from their minds and 


* Eusebii, lib.ix. cap. 27, p. 436, 
} Sec Strabc. lib. xvi. p. 7£o. 
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their ' annals.* With respect to that ancient subject of sceptical 
ebjurgation, their right to invade the region of Syria, and the origi* 
li&l curse of Canaan, I must remark, that no longer can it, with any 
^adow of truth or justice, be urged, that Moses artfully represents 
Canaan as cursed by Ham, for the purpose of animating the children 
of Israel, to invade that country, and attempt their subjugation. It is 
not only Noah in the Mosaic writings that curses Ham’s posterity ; for 
we find Satyaurata, in the Hindoo records, also, cursing the posterity 
of Charm ; and even the effrontery of modern scepticism will scarce- 
ly allow that Satyaurata, the universal monarch of India, cursed 
Charm’s posterity to favour the invasion of Canaan by a race to whom 
his nation, through every past age, haVe been, and are, to this day, al- 
most entire strangers. The blasphemy may become such a superficial 
writer as Bolingbroke ; but, after this clear proof of tlic genuineness 
of the prophecy, and of its beii^ generally known by tradition all 
over the East, no scholar or liberal^commentator, even of a sceptical 
description, will venture to renew the objection, an objection so fu- 
tile, and so utterly unfounded. 

To return from this digression on the Israelites in Egypt to the in- 
vasion of India by Sesostris, the proper subject of this chapter, — Not- 
withstanding Osiris and Sesostris, as was before observed, are con- 
founded by even so great a chronologer as Sir Isaac Newton, the two 
characters are as perfectly distinct as the sras in which they flourished 
are remote. The former was the great legislator of Egypt and the 
founder of that ancient monarchy ; while the latter greatly extended 
the bounds of that empire, adorned Egypt with many noble edifices, 
and enriched her code of laws with many wise institutions. It ha- 
ving been predicted to Amenophis, the father of Sesostris, while he 
was yet unborn, that he should one day be lord of the whole earth ; 
with a view to verify the flattering prediction, and to provide him 
with faithful ministers and affectionate soldiers of his own age, he 
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collected together all the male infants throughout his kingdom that 
were botn on the same day with Sesostris, and ordered them to be 
trained up in the same habits, instructed in the same arts, and ac- 
customed to the same atliletic exercises. After a long and severe 
course of discipline and study, the accomplished band of youthful 
statesmen and warriors were summoned from the seats of science to 
die held of active exertion. To. inure them at once to every hazard 
and toil of military life, they were sent on an expedition into the hi- 
therto unconquered region of Arabia where, amidst barren deserts, 
venomous reptiles, and a subtle and intrepid foe, they found' full 
scope for the exertion of all their patience, skill, and fortitude. They 
returned victorious from this their first campaign, and their success 
was looked upon by Amenophis as tlie certain presage of future and 
more brilliant triumphs. 

Resolved, however, that their ardouV'') * wlory should not cool, 
nor the experience they had acquired 1?*^®®^ useless through inac- 
tion, he soon sent them with a large/' Any towards the west, with 
which they penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa, conquered 
many savage nations, ranged many powerful kingdoms, and, ha- 
ving gained a sight of the vast Atlantic, its boundary, returned once 
more to Egypt, crowned with laurels and laden with spoil. 

The death of Amenophis, which happened shortly after, seemed to 
be the signal given by fate for the commencement of those splendid 
events, which were to dignify Sesostris with the promised sovereignty 
of the eartlu He determined, therefore, without delay, to begin his 
new career of glory, and attempt tlie subjugation of all Asia. An 
army, adequate to the accomplishment of so grand a design, was 
immediately collected togetlier from the most distant quarters of his 
dominions, consisting only of tlK}se w'ho were in the flower of their 
age, and in the vigorous possession of their matured faculties. When 
assembled for the review of the king, this force consisted, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, of 600,000 foot, 24,000 horse, and 27,000 cha- 
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riots of war.* The chosen OJinpanions of hfs infancy and sharers of 
his femur glory, who were near . 1700 in number, were aj^inted to 
various posts of honour and eminence in this vast armament ; and 
every breast throbbed with the high and sanguine expectations of 
their commander. That no inferior consideration might divert their 
minds from pursuing with vigour the grand object of this expedition, 
before this faithful band left Egypt he settled upon each of them and 
their families for ever a portion of the royal domains, adequate to 
every purpose of maintaining that distinguished rank among their 
fellow-citizens which their services entitled them to expect, and of 
which their virtues haally proved them to be deserving. 

The politic lessons he had in his youth learned did not permit Se- 
sostris to leave Egypt without other wise precautions, which were ne- 
cessary to keep his kingdom during so long an absence as seemed ne- 
cessary to accomplish his views in undisturbed subjection to his au- 
thority. He, therefore, in the first place, divided the vast kingdom 
of Egypt into thirty- six nomes or provinces, and appointed able and 
faithful governors to command them, A lavish distribution of wealth 
and honours, a general amnesty of all crimes, and an absolute re- 
mission of all debts, followed that cautious mcastire, and operated in 
the most forcible manner to fix the loyalty and attachment of his 
subjects. 

There remained, however, one great obstacle to his views. An 
army, however formidable, without a fleet to co-operate with it on 
the coast of the invaded country, seemed to him by no means com- 
petent to effect its complete subjugation ; and iinfortunately the 
Egyptians, at this early period of their empire, liad, from certain 
superstitious motives, an utter aversion to the sea. In their allegori- 
zing style they termed it the monster Typhoii, the evil genius and 
determined enemy of Osiris, whose capacious jaws swallowed up 
tlieir venerated Nile. Sesostris was indefatigable in his cflbrts to pro- 
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vide one. He succeeded in conquering their rooted antipathy to 
naval concerns ; for, Herodotus, when in Egypt, was informed by 
the priests, that Sesostris* was the first who fitted out a fleet of long 
ships, with which he sailed down the Arabian Gulph into the Red 
Sea, and reduced the inhabitants of the coast under his dominion ; 
till his fartlier progress was stopped by the shoals and the danger of 
the navigation, when he returned to Egypt. The Red Sea, or Mare 
Erythrseum, as we have before remarked, was that which we now call 
the Indian Ocean ; for, how otherwise could Scsostris have sailed 
through the Arabian Gulph into the Red Sea, unless the present Mare 
Indicum anciently went by that name? Diodorus,'!' who is more par- 
ticular in regard to the number of vessels, says, that Sesostris had a fleet 
of four hundred long ships, witli which he sailed into the Red Sea, and 
conquered all the islands of it, and all the sea-coasts as far as India. 
The latter author adds, likewise, that, probably wkh a view towards 
reconciling the Egyptians to naval concerns, he rnnstnicted a most 
magnificent vessel , of cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long, 
richly ornamented on the outside with devices in gold, and within 
beautified witli plates of silver, which he consecrated to Osiris. 
Manetho, who, as we have already intimated, compiled an Egyp- 
tian history from inscriptions on tire pillars in Upper Egypt, has as- 
serted, that Setliosis, or Scsostris, had, at the same time, another 
powerful fleet acting in the Mediterranean, witli which he conquered 
Cyprus, Phoenicia, and the neighbouring coasts. Whctlicr or not tliis 
fleet ever existed any where but in that imagination which fabricated 
the ante-diluvian dynasties that bear his name, it is not so much our 
business to inquire as to pursue the operations of the Indian navy, 
which, sailing beyond the Persian Gulph, travened the southern 
coasts of the peninsula of India ; reducing, in its progress, tlie cities 
in those parts, and probably establishing colonies of Egyptians, who 
might long remain in subjection to the sovereigns of Egypt. Tliis 
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fatter circamstance seems not to' be mere conjecture, but derives con> 
siderable weight from the known custom of conquerors in those days, 
and from what is expressly reported of fbe conduct of Sesostris in 
peopling the cities he took; especially in his haring established 
a colony at Colchis, who, says Herodotus, from ocular observa- 
tion, bear in their appearance the distinguishing features, the swarthy 
visage, and ' short curly hair, the Egyptians. It is farther 
strengthened by a considerab'on of the intimate connection that for 
many ages subsisted between the two countries, united, as they were, 
by commerce, influenced by congenial customs, and at least not 
very dissimilar in the rites of religion. In a Persian history quoted 
by Ferishta,* and said to be written by an author of good au- 
thority, it is related, that the Afghans are of the race of the Cibthi, 
(Copts, or Egyptians,) \sho were ruled by Pharaoh ; and, being ex- 
pelled about the time of Moses, took up their residence in the 
mountains of Hindostan. To this remark may be added another of 
Sir William Jones, “ that the mountaineers of Bengal and Bahar 
can hardly be distinguished in some of their features, particularly 
their lips and noses, from the modem Abyssinians.” After coasting, 
with imminent hazard, the peninsula, the fleet arrived near the 
mouths of the Ganges ; w'here, as Dionynus at its sources, so Sesostris 
is said to have erected triumphal pillars, inscribed with his name, that 
of his country, and a recital of his victories. This was tlic extreme 
eastern boundary of the expedition by sea ; and it is not impossible 
that the words of Herodotus, above cited, may allude to that peculiar 
danger of navigation to inexperienced seamen, in this part, of which 
Captain Hamilton speaks, and those innumerable sands and shoals 
that block up the entrance of this celebrated river.-f- 

Having taken this curs<n:y view of the operations of the naval ar- 
mament of Sesostris, which, though cursory, is as ample as can be 
collected from ancient Greek writers of repute, and, indeed, consi- 
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liering the Utter' uncertainty' bC the subject, as ample as it merits from 
an historian not wholly devoted to the &bulou8, we must direct our at- 
tention to those of the invading army : and here <we have a detail of 
great and surprizing events from the sober pen of classic history, that 
must startle every reflecting mind, and is scarcely credible even for those 
periods of romantic daring. . With the vast anny before enumerated; 
Sesostris, or Sethosis, as the Greek writers more commonly denomi- 
nate him, (though, on -the Egyptian obelisks that record his triumphs, 
he is styled by a name not very dissimilar from that of the great In- 
dian hero, — Rameses,) with this vast army, that most celebrated of 
the Egyptian sovereigns left his capital of Memphis, and first shaped 
his course towards the maritime region of Phoenicia and Syria, which 
he expeditiously subjugated. He then directed his progress towards 
the Upper Asia, and bent beneath his yoke the monarch of Assyria : 
thence, pursuing his victorious career, he entered the more northern 
district of Media, which he completely subdued. In this part of the 
narration a circumstance very deserving of notice sliould not be omitted ; 
for, from these two latter kingdoms being thus separately mentioned, 
we have evident proof that the event took place before the Median 
was swallowed up in the vortex of the vast Assyrian empire, and an 
important ^xiint in chronology is thus incontrovcrlibly settled. It 
was probably after his conquest of Media that he led his army by the 
usual rout into the Northern India, whose remotest mountains he pe- 
netrated, and thence, continuing his progress eastward, he crossed 
the Ganges, nor stopped, if we may believe Diodorus and the geogra- 
pher Dionysius, till he had reached the ocean that forms the boun- 
dary of Asia on this quarter.* In this secluded region he is said by 
these authors to have erected pillars descriptive of his conquests, 
which, as in every other part, were engraved with a singular species 
of symbol, expressive of the fortitude or cowardice of the inhabitants 
of the conquered countries ; the former quality designated by the 
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male organs of generation, the latter by the female. Some o( these 
pillars were remaining in the time of Herodotus, who saw them in 
Palestine-Syria, while others were seen by Strabo in Ethiopia and 
Arabia.* In addition to these memorials of his prowess, he also 
caused gigantic statues of himself tabe erected, bearing in one hand 
a javelin and in the other a liowi with inscriptions that sufficiently 
mark the arrogance of this haughty conqueror. 

Sesostris was now the undisputed lord of the whole continent of ■ 
Africa : the spacious provinces of the Higher Asia had experienced 
the desolating ravages of an army, animated by principles far less no- 
ble than those which led the benevolent Osiris to the same field ; the 
south and the cast had fallen before- him, the north and. west were yet 
to be subdued. With an ardour that defied the rigour of hyperbo- 
rean climes, he passed the eternal snows of Caucasus in pursuit of 
glory, amid the wilds of Scythia and the forests of Thrace. Among 
the Scythians, according to Diodorus, his arms were crowned with 
equal success ; for, he is said to have conquered that nation as far as 
the river Tanais, although it must be confessed the event is very diffe- 
rently related by Justin, who informs us, that his troops were defeated, 
at the river Phasis, by a Scythian monarch of the name of Tanaus, 
and driven back to the very frontiers of Egypt.-f* The former relation, 
however, is more generally admitted by ancient historians as repre- 
senting the truth ; and, in proof of it, may be alleged the information 
contained in Herodotus, concerning his having founded a colony and 
fixed a kingdom at Colchis, on tlie river Phasis, at die eastern extremity 
of the Euxine Sea. He asserts, diat, down to his own time, the inhabi- 
tants of that region acknowledged their descent from an Egyptian 
founder; and that, in their aspects, (lersons, and habits, bodi civil and 
religious, they carried very evident testimony of that descent ; that; 
in. particular, they used one remarkable rite in common with die 
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Egyptians, that of circuolcisioti ; dkat their language bore a striking 
affinity to tlie Coptic ; an4 that, among the archives of i£a, the capi* 
tal of Colchis, were reposited the maps of their journey, performed 
during their migration from Egypt, with accurate designations upon 
them, describiag die limits of sea and land, whence geography took 
its rise.* After this, he is represented as crossing over the Helles- 
pont into Europe, knd sulq'ugadng Thrace ; but, in this expedition, 
he was so obstructed by the natural difficulties of a country as yet 
unsubdued by the aim of industry, and, amidst its rugged mountains 
and steq> defiles, was in such imminent danger of losing his ar- 
my and perishing by famine, that he was compelled to make the 
Thracian kingdom, after defeating and slaying Lycurgus, its sove- 
reign, the utmost limit of his conquest on the west. These discou- 
raging circumstances, added to the. treachery of his brother Armais, 
the supposed Danaus of the Greeks, who had usurped his throne and 
his bed, induced this great conqueror to commence his return to- 
wards Egypt, where he arrived with an innumerable band of cap- 
tives of all nations, and with an immense booty obtained in the plun- 
der of Asia, after an absence of nine years. He returned only to 
encounter new dangers from the base practices of bis unworthy bro- 
ther, who, feigning repentance* and submission, would have sacri- 
ficed himself and all his fiunily at a banquet prepared for him at 
Daphne, near Pelurium, but the good fortune of Sesostiis triunqihed 
over the designs of that traitor ; who, being exiled into Greece, gave 
birth to a new power in that region ; a power which, rising by slow 
degrees, in the end, gave law both to Egypt and Asia. 

The reign of Sesostiis, known in India, as a conqueror, by the 
name of Sacya, and suj^osed, but with much violation of just chro- 
nology, to be the Sesac of Scripture, forms a memorable epoch of 
magnificence and glory in (he Egyptian history. Finding himself 
incumbered with an immense number of captives, and with propor- 
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tionate riches, he made them both subsenrient to the aggrandizement 
and decoration of his native ctmntry. The former he employed in 
erecting a vast rampart of stone, that extended from Pelusium, 
through the des^, to Heliopolis, widi a view to fortify that region 
of Egypt against the incursions of the Arabian and Syrian robbers ; 
in raising temples in every city of his empire to the peculiar deity of 
the place ; in dicing, in some places, extensive canals for the more 
equal distribution of the waters of the Nile ; and, in others, throwing 
up mounds, to secure them from the devastations of that river in the 
period of its inundation. The latter he expended in adorning the 
inride of those temples, in rewarding merit, as well in the military 
as in the civil line, and promoting useful arts and manufactures. 
Among the more stupendous monuments of his magnificence should 
not be forgotten those two majestic obelisks, erected at Thebes, 120 
cubits in height, with intent 1» eternize his trivrmphs. It is to one of 
these obelisks that Pliny alludes, when he informs us, that, in the 
cutting of it from the quarry, no less than twenty thousand men were 
employed ; and, when it vvas erecting, the king, ajqn-ehensive that 
the machines were not sufficiently strong to raise so vast a weight, 
or that the workmen might sink under the undertaking, ordered 
his son to be tied to the top of it, to engage the artificers, from rc> 
gard to his safety, to take the utmost precaution that it should not 
fell or bredc. When Cambyses tocA the city of Thebes, and set it 
on fire, and the flames, spreading to the temple, reached to the base 
of this obelisk, which was erected in the area of it. lie was so struck 
with the amazing grandeur of the column, that he ordered the flames 
to be extinguished, which were ready to destroy it. One of these 
obelisks, probably the only one that remained, bearing the name of 
Ramessiean, from Rameses, the builder, was brought to Rome by 
order of Constantius, and placed in the great circus. The same, 
having been thrown down and broken by the Goths, was, in the 
pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth, found buried six yards deep in 
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mud, and wa*, by diat pope’s order, erected close by die church of 
St. John de Lateran, in the year of our Lord 1588. 

With respect to India, die more immediate object of considera- 
tion, the inundation of foreigners, and the change of theological 
opinions, the natural result of extensive conquest, introduced by this 
irruption, seem to be indelibly recorded in the annals of that coun- 
try : for, in the Asiatic Researches, discoursing on the antiquity of 
the Indian zodiac. Sir William Jones acquaints us, that he has per- 
fectly satisfied himself, that the practice of observing the stars began 
with the rudiments of civil society in the country of those whom we 
call Chaldazans, from which it was propagated into Egypt, India, 
Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of Sisac, or Sacya, 
who, by conquest, spread a new system of religion and philosophy 
from the Nile to the Ganges about a thousand years before Christ.* 
At this period, probably, were first diffused in India those principles 
of materialism which the followers of Buddha, whose name was 
Sacya, are accused of propagating. This Buddha, I mean the se- 
cond of that name, (for, it is not to be supposed that an Avatar could 
inculcate principles leading to atheism,) mentioned by Kaempfer 
under the name of Sacat Budia, the great god of Japan, is recorded 
to have been of Egyptian origin, though he assigns his appearance 
to a far later period ; viz. that in which Cambyses ravaged Egypt, and 
drove its affrighted priests into all the neighbouring regions of Asia.-f- 
But the Chinese approach much nearer the truth when they fix the 
birth of the great Xa-Ca, their Foe, (for. Foe is only Budh softened in 
a language which has neither B nor D in its alphabet,) to about the 
thousandth year before Christ. Of this great saint probably Sesostris 
was the protector ; and the war, in that case, as usual, originated in 
religious feuds, the name of the conqueror and the patronized saint 
being incorporated. 


* Asiatic Rearaiches, vol.ii, p-joi. 


f Kxmpfcr’s Japan, val.i. p- 38. 
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Various others among classical writers dulnously and in detached 
fragments record an ancient invasion of India by an army of Ethio- 
pians ; and, since Ethiopia is said to have been first conquered and 
-civilized by Sesostris, it is natural to conclude it was effected, if ever, 
by an army of Ethiopians, collected together under the banners of 
that chief, 'ffaerc is a passage in the Dissertation on Egypt and the 
Nile relative to this subject too important to be omitted. “ -The 
people named Cutila-Cesas are held by some Brahmins to be the same 
with the Hasyasilas, or at least a branch of them ; while others sup- 
pose that the Hasyasilas are the remnant of the Cutila-Ccsas, who first 
settled on the banks of the Nile ; and, after their expulsion from 
Egypt by Devanaiiusha, were scattered over the African deserts. 
The Gaituli, or Gaityli, were, of old, the most powerful nation in 
Africa, and I should suppose them to be descendants of those Cutilas 
who settled first near the Cali river, and were also named Hasyasilas 
but they must have dwelt formerly in Bengal, if there be any his- 
torical basis for the legend of Cafila, who was accustomed to per- 
form acts of religious austerity at the mouth of the Ganges, near old 
Sagar, or Ganga, in tlic Sunderbans. They svcrc black and had 
curled hair, like the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus. It is 
certain that very ancient statues of gods in India liave crisp hair 
and the features of negroes ; some have caps, or tiaras, with curls 
depending over their foreheads, according to the precise meaning of 
the epithet Cutilalaca : others, indeed, seem to have tlicir locks 
curled by art, and braided above in a thick knot, their faces were 
black, and their hair straight, like that of the Hindoos who dwell on 
the plains. They were, I believe, the straight-haired Ethiops of the 
ancients, and their king, surnamed Mahasyama, or the great 
black, was probably the King Arabos, mentioned by the Greek 
mythologists, who was contemporary with Ninus. As to the first 
origin of the Danavas, or children of Danu, it is as little known as 
that of the tribe last-mentioned ; but they came into Egypt from die 
west of India, and their leader was Beli, thence named Danaven- 
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OKA, who lived at the time when the Padma-Maadira waa erected 
on the banka of the Gumudvati, or Euphratea.” 

In the Cutila-Cesas, who thus invaded India from the south, the 
reader cannot fail again to recognize the sons of Christ whose pecu- 
Uar allotted district was iEthiopia ; and, in the Danavas, we see the 
Beiidae pouring in through the western fiontkr of Persia from tiie 
overcharged rcigions of Mesopotamia. Whosoever attentively consi* 
dess the above authentic attestation, togetiiet with, the vaarious and for- 
cible evidence before produced- in honour of the Mosaic history, of 
ttihich we mutt soon finally take Ofur leave, must be convinced that the 
hypothesis of tiie Hebrew legislator is no artful contrivance of a pro- 
found politician to aggrandize himself and keep in due subjection a 
blinded and turbulent people, but a system founded on truth as its ba- 
sis, and corroborated in all its material parts by the annak of the most 
ancient kingdoms of the ORSATEa Asia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Cimcerning the Immim of Assyria and India by the ancwu Scy- 
thians, as detailed in cUusical Writers, compart with the Ac- 
count of the Irruption, into the tame Countries, of OoHuz Khan, 
the .Tartar Historians. 

The great Hercules, upon whose exploits and character we have 
already dwelt in such detail, is report^, by Herodotus, in a very 
wild tale, to have been the progenitor of tire Scythians. In his pe- 
regrination through Asia, having arrived at that desolate, and then 
uninhabited, region of the globe, he is said, during a sleep occa- 
sioned by his infipssant fatigues, to have lost the mares that drew his 
chariot ; and, it is added, that, in his search after the strayed animals, 
he met with a monster compounded of a woman and a serpent, and 
that, from his embrace with that monster, sprang three sons, of 
whom Scythes, in strength most resembling his father, because able 
to bend his bow, became the first monarch of the Scythians. This 
romantic legend concerning the woman and the serpent is here only 
mentioned as one of the numerous marked mutilations of the great 
primsBval tradition, which, under various modifications, we have 
traced through the whole circuit of tlic Greater Asia. In Eendra’s 
paradise,* at the beginning of time, serpents engendered of a wo- 
man guarded the Amreeta, or tvater of immortality: add to this, 
that the figures of Naraycn, or the supreme deity moving on the 
waters, Lachsmec (a beautiful woman) and a serpent, according to 
Mr. Forster, are frequently found combined, and are a prominent 
symbol in Indian pagodas. -f- Indeed, with all the Eastern cosmogo- 

• Sec Hutory of Hindostan. voL i. p. 498. t Fonter’i Sketthei of the Miiiiiooi, p. it. 
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nies, is interwoven an infinity of serpentine emblems and allusions. 
Mithra has his serpent ; Osiris combats with the serpent Python ; 
Syria has its egg and serpents ; Phoenicia has its serpents entwined 
round pillars and climbing up trees. In Greece, and in the Orphic 
dieology, Hercules himself was reprinted under the mixed symbol 
of a lion and a serpent, and sometimes of a serpent only. M. D*An> 
carville derives all this from a Scytiiian source, and, in part, from 
this very legend : (or mj part, I cannot but persevere in referring 
the whole system to the higher and more sacred origin intimated 
above. 

A fondness for e8tid)G{hing a new hypothesis led the same writer 
to exalt the Scythians of remote periods to the first rank of conquer 
rors and philosophers. Their arts extending with their arms from 
the polar to the southern regions of Asia, according to that hypothe- 
sis, gave sovereigns and letters to the infant kingdoms of Assyria, 
trrdia, and Egypt, then generally considered as pj^it of Asia. The • 
system of D’AncarvIlle at first surprised and dazzled his readers, but, 
at present, has few advocates, since whatever himself and M. Bailly 
have asserted concerning the sciences, especially the astronomy, of 
the anci«it Scythians k now known to be true only of a northern 
race of Brahmins situated near the great range of Caucasus. These 
^ahtnins, onginally emigrating from the grand school of the Chal- 
dseon Magi, at Babylon, carried with them letters and the arts north- 
wards as far as the borders of the Caspian and Euxine ; and, min- 
gting afterwards with the learned colony of Egyptians, before inti- 
mated to have been established at Colchis, diflused the hallowed 
flame of science, and caused it for ages to flourkh through all .the 
provinces adjoining on the nortli and east to Iran, or Persia, Bactria, 
Media, Sogdkna, Tibet, end Cathaia. If they are to be denomi- 
nated Seytliians, their proper name should be Indo-Scythians ; but 
tliese are, in every respect, far difierent from the savage hyperbo- 
rean race, alluded to by M. Bailly and D’Ancarville, who tenant tlie 
dreary wilds of Sibwia, in the latitude Selinginskoi, near the 60th 
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degree of northern latitude. The attestations, however, of Diodorus 
Siculus, Justin, and other classicB, whom those writers have produced 
as their vouchers, prove a very extended influence of the Scythian 
power over the regions of die Higgler Asia. That they established 
any regular empire in the conquered, or rather plundered, provinces, 
over which their hordes had spread diemselves, can scarcely be 
credited ; much less that they condnued sovereigns over them, or 
retained them tributary during fifteen hundred years,* when their 
expulsion from the southern Asia, under Ninus, took place. Quitting 
these far-fetched ideas of their wisdom and prowess, we find no ge- 
nuine memoirs of any grand irruption, in those ancient times of die 
Scythian or Tartarian tribes, into the southern Asia, till the reign of 
Oghuz Khan, whom Abulghazi Bahadur, the only authentic historian 
of that nation, records to have been contemporary with Caiumeras, 
the first regular king of Persia, of the Pishdadian family ; but the 
* asra of whose reign it is impossible with certainty to fix, though Sir 
William Jones, in his short History of Persia, inclines to think him 
the same monarch with the hng of Elam mentioned in Scripture.'f- 
A very remarkable statement, in favour of the preceding assertion, 
is to be found in the same autlfbr’s Essay on the Tartars, viz. that the 
genuine traditional history of the Tartars, in all the Oriental books 
which he had inspected, begins with Oghuz in the same manner as 
that of the Hindoos commences with Rama ; and, he adds, Uiat they 
all place their miraculous hero and patriarch four thousand years 
before jengis Khan, who was born in the year 1 164 of the Christian 
sera. ^ So little was really known of Ogygcs by the Greeks, and his 
sera ascends to periods of such high antiquity, (every thing ancient 
being called by them OgygianJ that it is not impossible but they 
might have formed the Greek from the Scythian term ; collecting 
at the same time, from their neighbours, the Scythians of Cqlcliis, 

* Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 1x7 ; et Jutin, lib. U. Cip. J. t Nadir Shah. p. }9i firit edit. 
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the portion of Scytbiui history relating to the conquesla of this 
prince. In fact, that sera reaches nearly up to the Noachic deluge 
itself ; for, even the Tartar historian states him to have been the grand- 
son of Mogul, or Mung'l Khan, the immediate descendant of Japhet, 
through the line of Gog and Magog, the Yajuj and Majuj of the 
Arabian historians. Magog was the second son of Japhet ; and, in that 
word, the origin of the name may be clearly traced. 

According to Abulghazi, this war of Oghuz began, like all the 
Indian contests in the first ages, on the score of religion. His own 
subjects and those of all the neighbouring kingdom^ had deserted 
the faith of their ancestots, the true patriarchal religion. After a 
series of domestic and foreign contests, which continued during 
seventy-two years, he re-established the religion of Japhet in his 
own dominions, and in those of Thibet, Tangut, Kitay, and other 
states more immediately adjoining. Enjoying a very prolonged life, 
he afterwards made war on Iran, or Persia, considered in the most ' 
extended sense of the word, during the minority of Husheng, grand- 
son of Caiumeras, while that country was distracted by the divisions 
of its nobles, in consequence of the infancy of its monarch. He is 
said first to have besieged and takeh Chorasan, the capital of the 
prorince of that name. The provinces of Irak, or Babylon, Azer- 
bigian, and Armenia, were next subdued and made tributary. Re- 
turning thence, Oghuz advanced with an innumerable force towards 
the northern, and at that time probably the most powerful, provinces 
of India; Cabul, Gazna, and Cashmere. The first two provinces 
were speedily subjugated ; but, at Cashmere, be found an obstinate 
resistance from Jaoma, the ruling prince, (possibly Jamadaoni, 
the head of a great Hindoo family in the north of India, and of 
royal descent,) who, by fortifying all the avenues of the stupendous 
mountains that form the natural barrier of that province, and by 
lining with soldiers of determined bravery the banks of the numerous 
rivers that intersect it, retarded his progress for an entire year. 
At the completion of that period, the perseverance of Oghuz sur- 
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mounted every obstacle ; the opposing army was routed with great 
slau^tef ; and the troops of the conqueror, pouring down on all 
ddes into the city, massacred the greatest part of the inhabitants. 
The brave, but imfbrtunate, J aom a himself, being too dangerous a rival 
to be suffered to live, was devoted (though certainly not in the spirit of 
Japhefs religion) to destruction ; and Oghuz returned to his hereditary 
dominions by way of Badakshan, the territory of the ancient Mas* 
sagetx and Sogdiana. This last*mentioned circumstance proves those 
hereditary dominions to have been situated far beyond, and to the 
north of, these provinces, in the vast regions that lie between the 
domains c4 the Czar of Muscovy and the Emperor of China ; and it 
is far from impossible that the territories of both tliose potentates were 
originally peopled by colonies, laterally branching outcast and west, 
from the mass of diis ancient and hardy people. There are other 
invasions into the southern regions of Asia recorded of Oghuz, in one 
of which he is said to have penetrated even to Sham, or Damascus, 
the capital of Syria, and to Misser, or Cairo, the capital of Egypt : 
but that above related is the prinetpaU and the others may be the 
invasions of the chiefs of the race called, from him, Oghuzian, a 
title which the Ottoman Turks, who boast their descent from this 
monarch, are still fond of assuming. 

By the course of the Hydaspes, one of the noblest rivers of the 
Panjab, an immediate descent lay open for the invaders into the more 
southern provinces of India, which we cannot suppose would be 
wholly neglected by a race whose object probably was plunder ; and 
this will account, in some degree, for that great mixture of Tartarian 
manners and customs which diligent observers of India have disco- 
vered to be interwoven with the sicred and civil institutions of India ; 
for, the date of the invasion is so remote, as to allow this mixture 
before the full establishment of all the wise and various laws by 
which that vast empire is regulated. On his return, Oghuz enter- 
tained his sons, who were six in number, at a most magnificent 
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banquet, under teats adorned with pomegranates ci gold, richly set 
with precious stones; and, with the peculiar prepossession of the 
Tartars &r the number niae, he ordered nine hundred bones ajod nine 
thousand sheep to be killed on the occasion, with such a proportion- 
able allowance of fermented liquors, of which the Tartars were 
always extravagantly fond, served up in leathern bottles, whose amount 
was regulated by the same sacred numeral, and mares* milk, alike 
their ancient and present beloved nutriment, as in those days was con- 
sidered in the highest degree sumptuous. 

It has already been noticed from Diodorus, cited by M. D’Ancar- 
ville in support of his Scythian hypothesis, that the Scythian power, 
in the south of Asia, met with a final overthrow from the arms of 
Ninus ; but, unless we admit Caiumeras to a much higher station 
in antiqiuty ; unless we allow him to have been in reality, as the 
Posians presume, one of the earliest sovereigns after the deluge, and 
of the Mahabadian, or Beline, dynasty ; Ninus, though, doubtless, 
recorded by Diodorus to have driven back the Scythians of Bactria 
from their predatory inairsions, could never have put a period to the 
Oghuzian tyranny, which, according to Abulghazi, took place at a 
period so much later than that in which Ninus flourished. The 
attack made by Ninus on Bactria, at that time the frontier province, 
towards Persia, of the great Scytliian or Tartarian empire, abounding, 
if Cteaas may be credited, with noble cities, and fortresses not less 
impregnable by art than by nature, is one of the most celebrated 
exploits in the antiquities of Asia. The reigning sovereign was 
'Oxyartes, a chief of great experience in war, and commanding in- 
trepid subjects, of whom he is said to have collected 400,000 in the 
field to oppose the invader, whose force, according to the usual 
exaggerated accounts of Asiatic armies, is said to hare consisted of a 
million and a half of infancy, 200,000 cavalry, and 10,000 a^med 
clrariots. Oxyartes drew, with all his forces, towards the high range 
of mountains, a part of the Paropamisus, that separate Bactriana from 
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Penia and India, and form itt boundary on that side. The very ni*^ 
perior numbers of hb army allowing the Assyrian monarch to divide 
his forces into three columns, each of equal magnitode to the whole 
army of the Bactrians, he attempited and effected an entrance at 
difierent parts through the dtdScuh passes of those mountains ; but, 
before any considerable body had penetrated through them, or could 
be formed on the plain, the latter began an impetuous assault upon 
them, while fatigued with their march through those rugged defiles, 
and put them to flight. Fresh battalions, however, successively and 
resolutely ruling forward to support their comrades, the scale of 
victory became soon turned in favour of the invaders ; and the Bac- 
trians, overpowered by numbers, were compelled to betake themselves 
to their fortified cities and castles. From these cities they were driven 
by the victorious army, and compelled to take refuge in the capital 
of the province itself, denominated from it Bactria, which held out a 
tedious and obstinate siege. It was during the attack of this chy, 
that the martial talents as well as beauty of Semiramis excited the 
attention and admiration of Nlnus, and prepared the way to the im« 
mediate participation of his bed and throne. That heroine, dreeed 
in military attire, was daily seen and conspicuously active in every 
part of the works. She animated the besiegen as well by her voice 
as her example ; and, observing their time and attention to be prin- 
cipally engaged, not on the fortress itself, but on the bastions of the 
city, where even success would scarcely have gained them any 
decisive advantage, she, with a select band of assailants skilled in 
escalade, pushed forward to the citadel itself, climbed up die steep 
rocks on which it was situated, and, hoisting her victorious banners 
on its summit, invited the Assyrian troops to make the assault where 
victory waited for them and glory was certain. The attack was 
instantly made ; and the capital of Bactria, and the power of Scydiia, 
bowed its head before the superior genius of Ninus and Semiramis. 

It should be noticed, that Ninus is expressly said, by Diodorus, not to 
have made any impression upon India, during either this or his 
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former campaigns ; tibe glory, or radier disgrace,^ of tlut ienterprize 
was we have seen above, to his partner and sucoessor.* 

The next important irruption of the Sc3rthian9 at all connected ndth 
Indian history, and therefore alone necessary to be mentioned here, 
took place under Cyaxares, the first sovereign of that name who sate 
on the throne of Media. Media was, at that time, one of the most 
powerful empires of all those that sprang up from the ruin of the 
great Assyrian monarchy, subdued by Arbaces. This is, probably the 
grand irruption alluded to by the writers cited by D'Ancarvifle ; but, 
unfortunately, it took place only about the middle of the seventh 
century before Christ, and could not, therefore, possibly have been 
attended with any important consequences to the arts and sciences, 
except their retardation and subversion among the people whom they 
visited. History records not the precise cause of their invasion, 
though Herodotus intimates that it arose in distractions among them- 
selves, and that the nation properly termed Scythians, under their 
King Madyes, by Strabo called Indothyrsis, pursuing their Cimmerian 
enemies through soutliern Asia, over-spread, with their innumerable 
forces, the rich and fertile empire of Media.-f- Cyaxares was at that 
time absent from his kingdom, on an expedition against Nineveh, 
whose utter extermination he had vowed, and had already sate down 
before that declining capital in regular siege ; but the instant 
destruction, which now menaced his own empire, induced him hastily 
to raise the siege, and march with the utmost expedidon to endeavour 
to save the capital of Media, Every exertion which the short interval 
allowed was made by a prince whose wisdom was equal to his 
bravery ; but in vain did he advance with the utmost force he could 
collect together against the deluge of barbarians that inundated 
his kingdom : though every thing was accomplished which a con- 
summate general, at the head of undaunted soldiers, could perform, 
all their efforts were rendered ineffectual by the crowds of human 
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savages that rushed down from all the heights of Caucasus and 
its neighbourhood, and Media, as well as the greater part of Upper 
Asia, including the region of India bordering on the Sind, was 
compelled to submit to their yoke. But the seizure of the immense 
spoil, which this irruption produced to them, was far from satisfying 
these insatiable marauders. They extended their depredations to 
Syria, and were rapidly advancing to the banks of the Kile, where 
Psammitichus, who then reigned in Egypt, came out to meet them 
on the frontiers of his kingdom ; and, partly by submissive entreaty, 
partly by munificent presents, he prevailed upon them to desist from 
their intention of plunging Egypt into the honors of that unbounded 
desolation which involved the rest of their conquests. Departing 
hence, a considerable part of their army broke into Palestine, and 
seized upon the district and city of Bethsham, on the River Jordan, 
where they settled ; and that city was thenceforth called, from them, 
Scythopolis. From their new possession, however, they were after- 
wards expelled by Nebuchadnezzar, when he ravaged this part of 
Syria. The remainder of the Scythian army returned in triumph 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of their conquests in Upper Asia, of 
which they continued tire sovereign disposers during twenty-eight 
years, when a successful stroke of policy, executed by Cyaxares, 
enabled him to free his burdened empire from the farther oppression 
of those northern tyrants. On a certain appointed day, a great feast 
was prepared, in every family of die Median empire, for the enter- 
tainment of all the Scythians of distinguished rank resident among 
them. The latter, lulled into fatal security by the apparent civility 
and affected submission of the Medes, indulged in the licentious joys 
of the banquet, and suffered themselves to be overcome with the ge- 
nerous wines, for which Persia was always famous, and with which 
they were abundandy plied. In this denfenceless situation, they fell 
a prey to the smothered vengeance of die enraged Medes, and all 
the men of rank and distinguished officers were 'massacred, while 
the great body without was vigorously attacked by the Median 
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soldiery, and pursued beyond all the frontieiv Media, By this 
politic measure, • Cyaxares regained, with great slaughter, the sc^e 
sovereignty of his invaded realm ; and thus was he left at liberty to 
pursue those projects of vengeaface which, in concert with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, he afterwards manifested, in the 
destruction of Nineveh and the conquest of Egypt. The Scythians, 
thus precipitately driven away through every outlet of the Median 
empire, endeavoured to obtain a settlement in the neighbouring 
regions ; some of them entered into the armies of {he king of Ba- 
bylon, and were instrumental to the subjugation of Tyre and of 
Egypt; others fted towards the. coast of the Mediterranean ; whence, 
according to the probable hypothesis of the indefatigable explorer 
of Hibernian antiquities, they emigrated towards the western islands 
of Europe, their very name being preserved to this day in Scotia, or 
Scuthia, (equally applied in ancient time to Ireland and Scotland ;) 
but the greatest part marched northwards, to their own proper do- 
main, where they had a new war to wage with their slaves, who had 
seized upon their property and married their wives. 

Altliough we have no express authority, from Sanscreet writers, 
for affirming that any considerable portion of this routed army settled 
in the Indian provinces, yet, from what we know of a race of 
Nomadcs, actually called Nomardy, who- at this time inhabit many 
of the western banks of the Indus,* and travel, after the old Scythian 
method, in their wooden houses, from place to place, as pasturage is 
more or less abundant ; as we know that the whole' tract in question 
was anciently denominated Indo-Scythian ; and as the Massagetx, 
(or Great Getes, as they are called by D’Ancarville,) who inhabited 
the more northern districts adjoining India, not only ranked among 
the noblest tribes of the Scythians, but arc known to be tire ancestors 
of the Getes, a formidable race of robbers, situated, when Timur 
invaded India, in the very heart of that country, -j* and from whom 
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toodoa Jdats are sprung} from aH ^se circumstances com- 
bined, we must be convinced that India, in its western frontier, at 
least, if not in its internal domain, severely felt the shock of tliis 
repulse of the Scythians. That violent contests had long subsisted 
between the Indians and the Hunns, the most savage of the Scythian 
tribes,'who were originally inhabitants of Asiatic Sarmatia, is farther 
evident, from an inscription, in the most ancient Sanscreet iiialect, 
found on a pillar near Buddal, translated by Mr. Wilkies ; and to 
which that gendeman could not assign a date less early than dial 
engraved on the copper-plate found at Mongueer, which was twenty- 
three years before Christ ; an inscription in vvhich, among the ex- 
ploits of the mighty monarch to whose honour it was erected, and 
whose kingdom is said to have extetided from the Cow’s Mouth to 
Ceylone, is particularly meritioned the defeat and humiliation of 
that ferocious tribe. The passage is here given verbatim, together 
with the explanatory notes of the translator : 

“ Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gowr * for a long time 
enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal,-f- of the 
Hoons t OF HUMBLED PRIDE, of the kings of Draveer || and 
Goorjar, § whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea-girt 
throne.” ^ 

The passage above-cited exhibits to us a magnificent picture of 
the Indian empire at that period ; for, by the expression of the 
universal sea-girt throne,” we must infer, that in addition to the whole 
country lying between the Ganges and Indus, on the former of which 
rivers stands Gowr, and on the latter of which stretches Guzzurat, 
he possessed the sovereignty of the whole peninsula, which is on all 
sides surrounded by the ocean. Whoever considers the beauty and 

* The kingdom of Gowr anciently included aU the countries which now fonn the kingdom 
of Bengal on this side the Biahmpootra, except Mongueer. 

■f Orixa. { Huns. |J A country to the south of the Carnatic. 

^ Guzzunt. ^ Asiatic Researches, rol. i. p. 136. 
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riches of the pnmnces included in the circle of this Tut empire; 
tnd compares them with the bleak, bairen, and mountauious, region 
to the north of Candahar, the proper residence of the ancient Mas- 
sagetae, will scarcely wonder at the frequent attempts of the latter 
to obtain the possession of them, or the vigorous defence of them, by 
the former, against the attacks of a sanguinary banditti. In fact, it 
was from the very same region, many centuries after, that those 
resistless conquerors descended, whose successive armies spread de* 
solation through her fertile valleys, and on the ruin of Indian liberty 
and glory raised an empire, the proudest in wealth, and the most 
formidable in power, that the sun ever beheld. Till we arrive at 
that momentous period of our hiftory, we must take leave of these 
northern invaders; since the account of their celebrated conflicts, 
with Cyrus and Darius, properly belongs to the page of Persian 
history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TAe seventh Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Person of RamacmjINdra, 
the great Legislator and Roomier-, supposed to be the Osiris of Egypt 
and Grecian Dionysius. 

That a very considerable portion of the ancient history of India 
is couched under that of the tiuce Rauias, if all three are not, in 
feet, whab-seems to be extremely probable, only different repre- 
sentations of one sovereign chief, eminent in arcs and brave in arms ; 
and that the achievements of the first Cuthite colonies, in conquering 
and civilizing the southern regions of India, over-run, as the Lower 
Egypt in preceding pages is depicted to have been, with monsters 
and daemons, are shadowed out in this particular Avatar, by Kavan 
and his army of associated giants; are intimations already submitted to 
the judgement of the reader. Whetlier this hypotlicsis, of their 
personal identity, be true or not, it is certain that, in the belief of 
the Brahnuns, &e same transmigrating spirit is supposed to have sue- 
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cessively passed into and animated the bodies of Uie two first of 
those warriors ; for, in their system, intended directly to inculcate, 
''bn their disciples, the fanciful doctrine of the Metempsychosis, the 
souls of Jamadagmi and Rcnccu, the parents of Parasu, are repre- 
sented to have passed into the bodies of Dassaratha and Causelya, the 
parents of Ramchandra. Dassaratha, however, was not only the no- 
minal father of this mighty Avatar, he was also, by another wife, 
the immediate progenitor of the great Bharat, the acknowledged 
sovereign of all Hindostan, in periods not wliolly emerged from fable ; 
and from whom we have observed the whole country is generally, 
in Sanscreet records, denominated Bharata. Bharat w'as die father 
of Judishter, whose exploits, widi those of his brothers, are the sub- 
ject of the Mahabbarat, whence the first ray of genuine Indian 
history emanes, amidst the ten-fold obscurity of its intricate mytho- 
logy. But this subject will be discussed more at large hereafter : 
our present business is with the hero of the seventh Avatar ; who, 
as just observed, was the son of Dassaratha, monarch of Owdh, 
in Bahar, and of CACsEtYA, a princess of royal descent; a name 
which, it has already been observed, is a derivative of Cushala, 
and therefore marks her for the mother of this renowned Cuthitc. 
The father’s exploits seem to fall Iltdc short of the son’s in lustre ; 
for, his name signifies one w/iose car had borne him to ten regions, or 
to the eight points of tlie world, the zenith, and the nadir ; and, ac- 
cording to die Brahmanda Pooraun, that father was descended from 
Surya, or Heli, which is equally a name of the Sun, in Greek and 
in Sanscreet ; a circumstance which proves that they could go no 
farther back in his genealogy, since these genealogies always end in 
planetary progenitors. One of his ancestors, the great Rhagu (ce- 
lestial dragon) had conquered die seven Dweepas, or the whole 
earth, and Veeshnu became incarnate in the person of his son 
Ramachandra. It happened, in the reign of Dassaratha, that 
Sani (the planet Saturn) having just left the lunar mansion, Crittica, 
or the Pleiads, was entering the Hyads, which the Hindoos call 
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Rohini ; an universal drought having reduced the country to the 
deepest distress, and a total depopulation of it being apprehended, 
the king summoned all his astrologers and philosophers, who ascribed 
it solely to the unfortunate passage of the malignant planet ; and 
Vasistha added, that, unless the monarch himself w'ould attack 
Sani, as he strongly advised, neither Eendt A, norllRAHMA himself, 
could prevent the continuance of the drought for twelve years. 
Dassaratha that instant ascended his miraculous car, of pure gold, 
and placed himself at the entrance of Rohini, blazing like his pro- 
genitor the Sun, and drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous 
arrow Sanharastra, wliich attracts all things with rresistible violence. 
Sani, the slow-moving child of Svrya, dressed in a blue robe, crowned 
with a diadem, having four arms, holding a bow, a spiked weapon, and 
a cimeter, discerned his furniidablc opponent from the last degree of 
Critica, and rapidly descended into the land of Barbara, wluch burst 
into a flame, while he concealed himself far under-ground. I'hc 
hero followed him ; and his Itjgions, marching to his assistance, 
perished in the burning sands ; but Saki was attracted hy the mag- 
netic power of the Sanhara‘-cra ; and, after a vehement conflict, was 
overpowered by Dassaratha, who compelled him to jsromise, that 
he never more would attempt to pass through the wain of Rohini. 
The victor then returned to his palace, and the regent of the planet 
went to Savi-sthan, in Barbara, while the ground, on which he 
had fought, assumed a red h\ic. 

Thus renowned, according to the Pooniuns, was the father of our 
hero, the great Ramchandra, who was born in the 'J 'eta-Yug, and 
had the great llindkx) priest and prophet Vasishta, in his earliest youth, 
appointed for his guru, or tutor. Under that venerable sage, he soon 
became jirofoundly versed in all arts and sciences ; but still more 
eminent for his rigid austerities and incessant devotion, leaving the 
palace of his father for the deserts, and spuming the cast; and de- 
lights of a court, for long and wearisome pilgrimages to the most 
holy and distant pagodas of Hindostan. In consequence, the events 
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of no preceding Avatar engage a larger portion of the walls of those 
pagodas, than those of the present. The priests were impressed with 
the remembrance of his peculiar protection of their order, and his 
feats are blazoned by them with more than common pomp. The 
cause of the appearance of the Deity, in every fresh Avatar, should 
ever be borne in mind by the reader, which is the humiliation of 
pride and the subversion of gigantic vice in Dityas ; or, in other 
words, tyrants in iniquity resembling dajinons, who have been origi- 
nally elevated to thrones by means of dissembled piety and bodily 
austerities, always intense, and often in the Jiighest degree sanguinary. 
This constantly recurring circumstance, added to their certain down- 
fall, after they had relaxed in their spiritual vigour, and had grown 
insolent, arbitrary, and cruel, were, doubtless, intended as so many 
direct proofs of a presiding Providence, to whom tljc loftiest poten- 
tates arc equally accountable for their actions as the humblest of 
their vassals ; and that our future good or adverse fortune, in a great 
measure, depends upon our just or improper use of the gifts of that 
Providence. The tyrant of the seventh Avatar was llavan, who, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, “ having ten heads and as many 
hands, spent ten thousand (lunar) years, on the mountain of Kylass, 
in worshipping God ; and devoted ten of his heads, one after the 
other, in hopes of obtaining, for his final reward, the monarchy of 
the three regions.” He obtained his desire ; but, intoxicated, as was 
usual with this order of Dityas, when their ambition u'as gratified 
with the influx of power, so greatly abused it, as to render his re- 
moval necessary to the welfare, not less of Devatas than of human 
beings ; and, on this occasion, Ramchandra was appointed the agent 
of the divine vengeance. 

Every circumstance combines to prove that the first great empire, 
in Hindostan, was founded on or near its greatest river, in tliat vast 
fertile valley, through the centre of which it runs ; an empire 
stretching northward to the feet of the mountains that bound it on 
tliat quarter, and westward to the Panjab. This empire, probably 
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first established by the father of Rama, was enlarged, by his son, 
in its eastern limits, and extended southward, over the peninsula, to 
the great island over which Ravan is said to have reigned. Indeed 
the immense scale on which it was erected may be judged of by 
the magnitude of its capital, which, say the Brahmin books, extended 
over a line of ten yojans, or forty miles ; the present city of Luenow 
being only a lodge for one of its gates, called Lachmanadxmra, or 
the gate of Lachsman, a brother of Rama.* It probably continued 
to be so till the time of Alexander’s iiruption ; for, these were exactly 
the limits of tlie empire of the Prasii and Gangarid:r ; and it is remark- 
able, that, within tlic same level tract, are discoveii d the Hastinapoor, 
or Place of Elephants, of die old Brahmin romances ; the Pallibothra 
of the Greek historians ; the Cauougc of the Mohammedans ; and the 
Patna, thought to bo on the scite of Pallibothra, of more modern in- 
vaders; all, in their turn, flourishing capitals in that region of India. 

Over this great empire, destiny appointed Ramchandra the future 
potent- sovereign ; and, for the proper government of the kingdom, he 
was trained in youth by a long series of voluntary severities, in n hieh 
he first learned to govern himself, and subjugate his own passions to 
the eontrol of reason. Having punctually performed all the ordi- 
nances of the Vedas, and gone tlirough the whole circle of die 
sciences with Vasishta, his renowned guru, at the usual early age he 
was espoused to the famous Sita, the daughter of a neighbouring 
rajah, whom he obtained in a trial of skill with other young jirinces, 
his rivals, by his superior dexterity in the use of die bow. Ram, 
however, wasted not his youth in the enervating pit .i.'-urcs of love. 
Being at once a great propluit and a powerful prince, he set oil’ from 
his father’s capital, with his beloved and beautiful wife, accompanied 
by his brother Lachsman, and, crossing the Ganges, commenced his 
travels through Ilindostan ; travels, like those of Osiris, intended at 
onee to reform and subdue. The steepest mountains and the most 
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df«ary deserts ate passed with equal facilitjr ; and every where, in 
bis progress, he relieves the oppressed, liberates the captive, routs the 
Dityas, and succours the Devatas. Sometimes we find him in his 
hermit’s cell, engaged in intense devotion, surrounded with disciples 
on whom he inculcates the Metempsychosis, that peculiar doctrine 
which bis Avatar seems to have been invented on purpose to impress 
with energy on tlie mind of the Indians ; at other times, we find him 
advancing, in terror, at the head of an army, created by his com- 
mand and obedient to his nod. The air swarms with Devatas, ever 
ready to assist him ; and the most miraculous prodigies are incessantly 
performed throughout the varied drama. It is Rama civilizing and 
conquering the world ; collecting into cities the savages of the 
mountains, and restraining, by laws and discipline, the predatory 
banditti of the desert. Such we have seen, in a former page, is the 
decided idea of Sir William Jones, in respect to this wonderful per- 
sonage and his martial exploits ; and, by tliis rule of argument, wc 
must form our judgement of his celebrated contest with the giant 
Ravan, king of Lanca, or Ceylonc, into which alone it is necessary 
to enter at any length. 

In infant states, not wholly emerged from barbarism, one of the 
principal sources of mutual contention, among tbc aspiring chief- 
tains, has ever been females of superior beauty, or other commanding 
attractions ; nor must wc wonder, if the rapture of Helen, by Paris, 
caused the ten years war and destruction of Troy, that the seizure of 
the more beautiful Sita, by Ravan, should convulse the continent of 
India. The conflict, between Rama and Ravan, forms the leading 
feature in the character of this Avatar, which displays to us, on the 
one hand, valour, when firmly connected with virtue, as invincible 
by any human power ; and, on the otlier, conjugal affection, equally 
impregnable to the allurements of temptation and the menaces of 
despotism, as rising in brighter splendour and purity from the re- 
fining fire of adversity. It appears, from the Brahmin books, which 
describe this Avatar, that Rama and Ravan had been rivals in the trial 
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of akin by which the former obtained his wife. The success of the 
former, who was then but a youth, stung the jealous Ravan to die soul, 
and he burned for an opportunity to revenge the insult. An outrage 
oSered by Lachsman, the brother of Ram, to the sister of Ravan, in* 
flamed in a high degree his thirst for vengeance. But the tyrant too 
well knew, and too much dreaded, the vigorous arm of the incarnate 
god, to think of attacking him by open violence : he meditated, by 
fraud, the accomplishment of that vengeance ; and determined to 
wound him in the tenderest part, by robbing him of Sita, his beloved 
Twfe. To efiect his purpose, by the transmigrating power which his 
former penitentiary life had obtained him, he assumed the body of 
a beautiful stag, and remained continually browaing about the hut, 
erected near the Ganges, in which Rama, with his wife, performed the 
austerities of Indian anchorites. His sportive gambols, and the beauty 
of his shining skin, particularly attracted the notice of Sita, and she 
requested Ram to shoot tlic animal, and present her witli its skin for 
an ornamental vest. Rama, by his omniscience, being no stranger to 
the turbulent spirit that animated the stag, at first opposed her desire, 
and warned her of the probable danger that would attend the act ; 
but Sita persisting in her request, he consented, on condition that 
both herself and his brother Lachsman should, during his absence 
on that exploit, confine themselves within the limits of three circles, 
which he immediately drew, with chalk, around the hut. To those 
conditions she readily assented ; and Ram, taking with him the un- 
erring bow, after a chase of many cose, shot the devoted animal to 
the heart. The liberated spirit of Ravan immediately entered the 
body of a mendicant Yogee, stationed near the hut of Ram, who, 
with loud and doleful lamentations, bewailed the lot of Ram, about 
to perish under the superior might of his assailing enemy ! Alarmed 
and terrified at the sound, Sita immediately besought Lachsnaan to 
fly to the relief of his brother; but he, suspecting treachery, and con- 
fiding in the power inherent in an incarnate deity, who had already 
triumphed over numerous and powerful armies sent against him by 
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the allies and relatives of Ravan, refused to pass die prescribed limits 
of their temporary prison. A repetition, however, of the dreadful 
tidings, added to the renewed entreaties, and still more eloquent tears, 
of his sister, at length prevailed on Lachsman to quit the hut, and 
seek his brother. It was now that the artful mendicant, with a tale 
of well-feigned woe, approached the deluded princess, and, for the 
love of Veeshnu, besought that relief which no Yogee implores of 
the pious in Hindostan in vain. Although, regardful of her hus- 
band’s injunction, Sita at first declined complying with lus wants ; 
yet, afterwards, as he grew more importunate, she thought the pious 
occasion migh t j ustify her passing over at least the first prohibited circle, 
in order to relieve his hunger with such homely fare as an anchorite’s 
cell afforded. She did so ; but, on her extending her arm, to present 
him with the vegetable boon, the royal impostor caught hold of her 
hand, and, gently drawing licr over the two other lines, dissolved the 
charm that formed her security, and bore her triumphantly away, 
through the regions of the air, to his palace at Lanca. Fcaring,howcvcr, 
to incense his queen, if he brought her within tlie walls, he erected for 
her a pavilion, under one of the largest trees of the garden of the pa- 
lace, where she was watched, day and night, by a guard of gigantic 
females, and had daily the mortification of receiving the visits of her 
ravisher, though neither threats nor persuasion could bend her intrac- 
table mind to consent to the gratification of the criminal passion with 
which he burned. 

In the mean time, Lachsman had not advanced far in Iris search 
after Kama, before he met him returning, loaded with the skin of 
the slain deer, intended as a present for his beloved Sita. Their 
agony, to find her gone from the hut, was inexpressible, and in- 
finitely increased by their ignorance wlrither she was fled. They set 
out, therefore, to ransack earth and Hades for the fugitive beauty ; 
and, in their travels through a subterraneous cavern, arc informed by 
a penitent Yogee, at his devotions, tliat he had recently beheld a 
Ditya flying through the air with a female, in a southern direction, 
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which Rama immediately knew must be his enemy Ravan and the 
object of his research. In the same direction they immediately 
shape their course ; and, as they traverse the mountains uf the 
peninsula, meet with Hanuman, king of the Apes, (that is, a race of 
savages inhabiting the Gauts,< whose forests abound in that animal,) 
of whon) they make farther inquiries, and by him arc shewn a ring, 
which fell from the car of some unfortunate female hurried through 
the air by a malicious demon. Rama instantly recognized die ring 
for Sita’s ; and now, knowing they must have gone to Ceylone, en- 
gaged llanuman, with a vast army of his subject apes, to assist him 
in the recovery of his wife. Of this army, Hanuman was appointed 
generalissimo, and many of his courtiers subuidinatc commanders. 
They march on till they come to Madura, on the sea-shore, and here 
a natural phaenomcnon, which presents itself to the view of the asto- 
nished spectator," gave birth to the romantic story of their raising, at 
the point of Ramancoil, a bridge of rocks from tlie continent to that 
island. But, during the delay which this stupendous undei taking 
occasioned. Ram, being exceedingly anxious to know how Sita 
was treated by Ravan, and whether she retained licr connubial 
fidelity inviolable, prevailed upon Hanuman to use the power, con- 
ferred on him by \'eeshnu, of transporting himself through the air 
to the palace of Ravan, and resolving his anxious doubts on this 
interesting subject. Hanuman accordingly commences his aerial ex- 
pedition ; but, arriving in the region above Ceylone, finds his progress 
opposed by ten gigantic d.'cmons, w'hom Ravan had appointed 
guardians of the entrance into the island from that quarter. The 
prominent feature of this Avatar, the Mctempsyciiosis, here again 
forces itself upon the recollection of the reader ; for, to avoid their 
fury, Hanuman migrates into the body of a fly, and, descending on the 
shore in that form, enters the island ; but he had now a land-enemy 
to encounter, in the person of an enormous Ditya, placed sentinel on 
the coast. The fly might easily be crushed, but the ape, endowed 
with that peculiar portion of immortal vigour supposed in the Hindoo 
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romances to be attached to Hanuman, (for, in their mythology he is 
the son of one of their chief deities,) might be a match for the ter> 
rific Ditya* Resuming, therefore, his natural form, he engaged the 
dtemon with such courage and energy, that, not less astonished at his 
bravery, than apprehensive of hU own defeat, his gigantic adversary 
desired a parley, and inquired his errand on that island. Hanuman 
replied, that he was come thither for no other purpose tlian to ex- 
plore Sita, the wife of Ram, his sovereign and master. The Ditya, 
without hesitation, informed him, that he would find her in the garden 
of the palace of Ravan, his potent lord, under a sysem-tree : upon 
which they parted . in tolerable good humour. Pursuing his journey, 
under various disguises, Hanuman at length reached the palace, and, 
taking his station, in the form of a cat, on the battlements, he tliere 
observed the captive princess under the described tree. lie imme< 
diately descended from the eminence on vtpbsh he sat, and hastened 
towards the pavilion, which he reached,ivo other hd, at the instant 
Ravan himself entered, and thus becameorc her triumpLf the ardent 
protestations which he poured fortli to (dxat Lancaa,t^rince8s. Every 
flattering tribute that could gratify ambition or avarice, his power, his 
kingdom, his revenues, were oflfered in profusion, in case she would 
consent to share his nuptial bed. Vnwrougbt upon by all his artful re- 
presentations, she sternly answered, tliat slic was Ram’s alone ; that to 
Ram, her heart, while it continued to beat, would remain inviolably 
faithful ; and, in consonance witli the received notions, in Hindostan, 
of tlie mighty power attached to wedded purity, she added, that, if 
he persisted to torment her with his loathed addresses, sh€ muld con- 
sume him with fire. On the tyrant’s departure, Hanuman, mounting 
in the air, dropped into the lap of Sita the ring he bad received from 
Rato, which she eagerly seized, and instantly knew to be her own. 
After a moment’s reflection, she burst into a flood of tears, con- 
jecturing that it could only have fallen from Ram, who, combating 
with some of the malignant genii of the air, liad been defeated and 
slain. The faithful Hanuman immediately became visible, and, 
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tlirowlng himself at her feet, traiisported her with the tidings of her 
husband being in perfect health imd security, and of his having dis- 
patched himself for the expreiss purpose of searching out her place 
of confinement, and of consoling her in her exile from all she held 
dear. Accustomed to the insidious designs of her ravisher, Sita, for 
a time, doubted the truth of all he asserted ; but Hanuman again and 
again protesting his sincerity, and that he had received that ring from 
Ram himself, to be conveyed to her as a pledge of his unaltered 
affection, provided she preserved her connubial vow unviolated, her 
sorrowing tears were converted into tliose of heart-felt rapture ; and 
she charged him to hasten to her lord with ten r wed protestations of 
her duty and eternal regard, as well as with her ardent entreaties that he 
would exert his utmost to rescue her from the daily insults and out- 
rages of her tyrant. She then took one of the bracelets from her 
arm, and gave it to Hanuman for Ram, in proof of his having been 
successful in discovering her, and as a pledge of her unaltered affection. 
Hanuman promised faithfully to fulfil her commands, and respect- 
fully took leave of the princess ; but was so exasperated against 
Ravan, that, as he passed through the beautiful gardens, he tore up 
the stalely trees, scattered about the delicious fruits, and turned the 
giant’s paradise into a desolate wilderness. The gardeners, observing 
the dreadful havoc made by this mischievous ape, went with loud 
complaints to Ravan, who, enraged at the treatment, sent armies of 
giants to attack him, all of whom Hanuman successively defeated, 
being enabled, by the imparted energy of Ram, t» rend up the 
largest trees by the roots, which he made use of as his weapons of 
offence ; tearing to pieces the arrows, converted into serpents, that 
were darted against him, and annihilating the combined efforts of 
sorcerers and magicians. The page of history would be degraded 
by entering into a minute detail of such puerilities ; we, therefore, 
return with him to the continent, where the innumerable battalions 
of apes, or mountaineers, have already constructed a bridge of rocks 
one hundred leagues in length, and where Ram impatiently ^^^lited 
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tiMs anivsyi of hia hmld, Tho tidings brought by Haauman at once 
confolod 4 nd animated the son of Pasnratha ; and be rapidly paased 
the miraculons bridge, at the bead ef ne leasi fennidaUe a body 
than 990,000 apea, commanded by eighteen Kings, each having 
under him 80,000. 

Here it should be remarked, in respect to this vast army, that, in 
the belief of dm superstitious Hindoos, these ^es, who were doubt- 
less sK«n collected together under the banners of a great conqueror, 
ftom all parts of India, but paiticiilarly the higher regions of the 
peninsula, hardy« resolute, and accustomed to range the forest like 
the fabulous wtyrs, tiU reclaimed by Rama from their savage state, 
are supposed to have beep so many I)evatas inhabiting human bodies;, 
united under the cmnmand of their second greatest Avatai, to ac- 
complish the utter destruction of an overgrown tyrant who oppressed 
them \ a. monster of injustice, cruelty, and lewdness. It seems to 
have been the origin of the famous Egyptian legend, that, at a par- 
ticular sera, when all kinds of impiety and crimes abounded, tlio 
terrified gods were compelled to take refuge under the form of 
terrestrial animals. In relation to the bridge recorded to have beep 
built by this army of satyrs, part of it, according to the Hindoo be- 
lief, exists at this day, being that series of rocks to which the Mo- 
hammedans, or the Portugueze, (alluding, perhaps, to the femous 
Pica d’Adam, or print of Adam’s foot, on the highest mountain of 
Ceylone,) have given the name of Adam’s Bridge ; but this we have 
seen, from Si* William Jones, is a vulgar error, since it should be 
styled Rama’s Bridge. The Missionary Bouchet, in the “ Lettres 
Edifiantes,” describes this bridge as composed, not of arches, but of 
prodigious stones, rising about tluec feet above the water, many 
eighteen feet in diameter, and others still more, with spaces of from 
three to ten foet wide between every stone. In the same book we 
are informed, fout these remaining masses of rock, whether (origi- 
nally) artificially or naturally deposited here, have been abso- 
lutely used, ip modern times, as a bridge, by tlie rajah of Marava, 
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who, when ptmued by the king of Madura, actually passed over k 
to Ceylone with all Ms anuy, tfeasures, and elephanm, upon great 
beams thrown across their surface.* 

To nsume our narrative :M-Rais, having |iaeHed dtio mighty bridge, 
marched on with all expedition to the capital of his determined 
enemy, the whole idand of Ceylone being struck with terror at the 
immensity of the invading army, the brightness of their armour, uid 
the loud clangor of their warlike instruments, all but the hardened 
tyrant himself, who, from the turrets of his palace, surveyed with 
composure the vast cavalcade advancing to his destruction. Ram, 
though yet at a great distance, espying the tyrutit in that elevated 
situation, took aim at him with his ncver*falliKg arrow, and at once 
shot all the ten crowns from his ten heads. Ilis wife, w'ho had 
frequently remonstrated with him on the subject of Sita, being at 
this juncture with him, seivicd die opportunity to renew her repre- 
sentations, and urged him to remember, that be, who was able thus 
dexterously, with one arrow, to shoot off the ten crowns from his ten 
heads, could also with equal facility, in the sime manner, separate 
the ten heads from his mangled trunk. Ravan turned a deaf ear to 
all her entreaties, and was rather confirmed than shaken in the ob- 
stinate resolution he had taken, not to restore Sita to her injured 
husband. Tliat husband now advanced in all the avenging fury of 
an irritated prince and of an insulted god. Amidst the denuncia- 
tions of vengeance, like a true deity. Ram exalted the s’^oice of 
mercy ; and one of the chief generals in Hanuman’s army was dis- 
patched to inform Ravan, that if he would, even at th.is late period, 
consent to deliver up his captive, the horrors of desolation, by fire 
and the sword, might be prevented, and the lives of thousands of his 
peaceful subjects be saved. The ambassador, liowev’er, was received 
at Ravan’s court with accumulated insult, and the dreadful pre- 
parations for battle began on both sides. Previous to its commencc- 
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mcntf Aie ' lwother^f Rsvan and some of his most erperienced war- 
riots, conjecturing what must <he the,itt£idlible event, and lamenting 
the iMal obstinacy of their sovereign, came over to the camp of 
Ram, and, mdung their submiadon, after proper prooft of their 
sioceiity, were received into favour and hmioured with his con- 
fidence. Indeed the legend makes- these eeoegados to he of great 
importance to their new sovereign, by developing tiie projects . of 
Ravan, and counteracting his malignant designs. A select body of 
ten thousand veteran Dityas, on whom Ravan placed a finn reliance, 
began the assault ; but, by the might of Ram and Lachsman, were 
quickly routed and slain. Other bodies of giants successively fol- 
lowed, of greater number and not less courageous, but were defeated 
by the desperate valour of ,Up*uiman and his apes. Above one 
hundred thousand of Ravai*® powers^g* 

became now necessary to*®*, ijj an an lewo£-mi>gic which are 
never wanting, on geaetally Indian cam- 

paign } but the detail oC'» o'’ instruct tf- -hd crimes me, as not at all 
likely to entertain the.hipSif^ to take refuge ntie modern warrior. 
On the present occasion, th^ hn the supernatural machinery 

made use of, entitles it to some notice. 

Ravan’s eldest son, by name Inderset, owing to intense austerities, 
was in liigh favour with Brahma, who liad imparted to him energies 
more than human, when engaging an enemy. This demi-god now 
led on to the combat tlie remainder of Ravan’s exhausted forces, and, 
by the most animating addresses, incited them to rush on the foe, 
avenge their slaughtered comrades, retrieve tlie sullied honour of 
their king, and, by one desperate and united attack, retrieve the 
fortune of the day. While these men were fighting with a valour 
bordering on desperation, Inderset himself mounted into the air, and 
darted upon the apes arrows, which, tlie instant they reached the 
earth, were converted into serpents. These enfolding the bodies of 
the astonished apes, and confining their arms and legs, left them, 
thus entangled, an easy prey to the swords and battle-axes of tlie 
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gigantic soldieia of Ravan. And, now, victory seemed on the point 
of deserting eren tiie divine Ram ; who, utterly confounded at the 
disaster, applied to Veeshnu for his md against the abused power of 
Brahma. The reader has been informed, in a preceding page, that 
the food of Oaroori, the eagle on which Veeshnu rides through the 
vault of heaven, consisted of serpents; and that favoured bird was 
immediately dispatched, by his master, to the assistance of Ram. 
Pouncing down upon his devoted prey, the majestic bird of the skies 
stalked over tlie held of battle, and soon cleared it of the new species 
of foe that had taken possession of it ; and now the apes, disentangled 
from their serpentine chains, renewed the eon test with redoubled 
fury, while Lachsman, inspired with a portion of Ram’s divinity, 
ascended the aetherial region on the back of llanuman , and waged 
a long and dubious conflict with inderset, in a portion of the sky 
immediately above the palace of Ravan. In die end, the former of 
those mighty champions proved completely victorious, and the head 
of Inderset, cloven from his body by the sword of his antagonist, 
fell down to earth on the very spot whence tlic obdurate king had 
anxiously beheld the bloody conflict. As the gory scalp rolled at the 
feet of the obdurate father, the distracted Mandora, in a paroxysm of 
rage, upbraided the unfeeling tyrant with all his unheard-of crimes, 
unbounded lust, unprecedented barbarity, and shameless injustice, 
denouncing to him his own instant destruction, unless he instantly 
sued for peace and released from the power of enchantment the 
incarcerated Sita. In vain she stormed ; in vain she entreated ; the 
adamant of his heart was not to be softened, and he now resolved to 
try the last, the only, resource which liis obstinacy ajid madness had 
left him. — Of his slaughtered family, there yet remained to liim a 
brother, elder than that which had fled to Ram. Pic is represented 
as a Ditya of enormous strength, but so devoted to slotli, that be was 
buried in sleep the greatest part of the year, only waking occasionally 
to swallow down an immense quantity of provisions I'or the support of 
existence : under which character is, doubtless, meant to he por- 
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trayed some neighbouring prince of Ceylone, an indolent and lux* 
urious glutton. But from any sleep, save that of death itself, the 
thundering exclamations of his brother giant coidd not fail to awake 
him ; for, suddenly entering his palace, he bellowed out his com* 
plaints against an innumerable army of merciless apes, headed by 
one Ram, tliat -were on all sides ravaging his dominions. He in* 
formed him, that already two of his sons, seven of his generals, and 
nearly 200,000 of his best soldiers, had perished in the conflict, and 
that he himself, (Ravan,) with the remainder of his family, must 
inevitably meet the same fate, if not immediately succoured by his 
powerful arm ; an arm that was accustomed singly to crush embattled 
myriads. This Indian Morplicus, (or rather Silenus ; for, he is said, 
in the Indian legend, to hare been transported about, when awake, 
in a car drawn by four asses, another remarkable circumstance of 
similitude witli the Greek fables,) this drow'sy giant, I say, thus 
aroused from his deep repose, in return roared out, tliat bis brother had 
engaged liimself in a most unjust war ; that no assisunce which he 
might bring could protect him from the certain vengeance of that 
Ram, who was no less tlian Veeshnu in human shape ; and that, in a 
recent dream, he had beheld the utter destruction of himself and his 
army. Ravan, appalled at the horrid denunciation, was at first so 
confounded he knew not what to answer ; but, soon resuming his 
natural confidence, and conceiving that his formidable brother was 
a match for even Veeshnu himself, in a firm tone rqfiied, that, if bis 
destiny were fixed, it would be in vain for him to fly from it ; that 
it did not become a great monarch, like himself, tamely to resign 
his kingdom to an usurper ; and he once more conjured him at least 
to attempt liis emancipation from the horde of barbarians that inun- 
dated his dominions. The-Ditya replied, that, though the effort was 
hopeless, he would still make tliat effort, and that his life was at the 
command of his sovereign and brother. And, now, this terrific com- 
batant moving onwards, like a mountain, towards the field of battle, 
struck with dismay the bravest of the enemy ; aU but die intrepid 
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Ram and Hanuman; who immediately dispatched some thousands of 
the stoutest apes, accustomed to climb mountains and steep declivities, 
to tear down the rocky eminences that surrounded them, and hurl 
them upon him as he passed. These, however, made no impression 
on the Ditya, who warded them ofiF with his shield, and pierced the 
ponderous masses through witli his arrows. Arrived in the field, a 
most dreadful slaughter of the apes, from that moment, commenced ; 
and, had not Ram descended from his charier to succour them, the 
whole race must have been exterminated. With nil his might, 
drawing the immortal bow, he aimed an arrow that instantly shot ofl' 
his unwieldy head, which made the earth trem! :e as it fell, wliile 
his agitated trunk continued to make sad havuck among the ai- 
frighted apes. As fast, however, as tliey fell, the victims who thus 
perished were, by tlic power of Ram, restored to life ; and the con- 
vulsive motion shortly after ceasing, they were thus effectually deli- 
vered from their most dreaded enemy- 
The accomplishment of his brother’s awful prediction now ap- 
peaored to Kavan to be rajndly approaching. Despair gloomed upon 
his &ce, and remorse wrung his heart ; yet not that despair which 
unnerves for enterprize the palsied hand, nor that remorse which pro- 
duces repentance and reformation. No ; in this last and dire extre- 
mity, his soul seemed to acquire new ardour and energy ; be rushed 
on to the field, at the head of his few remaining troops, with such 
irresistible fury, that Ram himself was constrained to admire his 
undaunted fortitude : but, it becoming necessary to check his deso- 
lating progress, and let him feel the entire superiority of his enemy, 
he levelled his bow and sliot off nine of his heads, calling out to him 
to desist from provoking farther the power that could in an Instant 
overwhelm him, and promising, if he would, even now, lay down 
his arms and give up Sita, he would heal his wounds and restore to 
him his forfeited empire. The tjTant, though covered with blood, 
and fiantic with pain, declared, that if tlie hour of his destiny was 
arrived, he must submit to its stern decree, but that he would rather 
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p^rt wttli his tmh head, also, than relinquish Sita. At this answer. 
Ram, greatly incensed, sliot off his remaining head, and thus ex- 
termitiated the determined foe that had caused him such accumulated 
labour and affliction. The perturbed spirit, however, of this dread* 
ful monster, seemed for some time reluctant to abandon the headless 
trunk : and the numerous handsj each grasping some deathful weapon, 
still continued furiously to brandbh them and mow down whole bat- 
talions of inferior warriors. An exertion of magical power, by liis 
conqueror, became absolutely necessary to disarm their undistinguish- 
Ing fury, and stop the progress of destruction. 

The instant that the death of the tyrant Ravan and the rout of his 
army were known in his capital, his injured and insulted queen 
hastened to prostrate herself at the feet of Rama, deprecating his ven- 
geance, and denying all acquiescence in the guilty conduct of her 
husband towards the unfortunate Sita. Ram received her with great 
kindness and cotnniiserafion ; and, after commanding her to undergo 
the accustomed ordeal of fire, by walking over plates of iron heated 
red-hot, gave her in marriage to die tyrant’s brother, his confederate 
and friend, according to an ancient law of Hindostan, which, not less 
than the Levitical code, allowed die nuptial union with the widow of 
a deceased brother. But now his whole soul burned with impatient 
ardour to liberate and embrace his beloved, his faithful, Sita. He was 
immediately transjiorted, in his rose-litter, to the fatal tree under 
which she had so long languished in the adamantine bonds of en- 
chantment, now burst asunder by die death of Ravan ; and their 
mutual rapture at meeting, after so protracted a period of separation, 
can be conceived but not expressed. Ram, however resolutely re- 
fused all cohabitation with his charming wife, till she had gone 
through the most dreadful ordeals of unsullied virtue ; till she had 
trampled, unhurt, the glowing embers ; dared the bite of the en- 
venomed serpent ; and, in the pride and fortitude of conscious inno- 
cence, exposed herself to the rage of goaded elephants and tigers, 
expiring in the pangs of famine. 
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Having firmly^ established the brother of Ravan on- the throne of 
Ceylone, Ram prepared to return to his hereditary dominions ; but, 
as an immense slaughter had been made of Hanuman’s army, and 
as, without their restoration to life, he must henceforth have reigned a 
king without subjects. Ram, exerting the omnipotent power of an in- 
carnate deity, re-animated their lifeless bodies : another glaring proof 
that the Metempsychosis was the doctrine principally intended to be 
inculcated by this distinguished Avatar. The resuscitated army then 
urged back their course, to the continent, over the bridge erected by 
tlicir labour ; and the legend relates, that, at the command of Ram, 
the principal stones that formed it were carried back, by the aper, to 
the mountains whence they had been hewn ; but, unfortunately for 
its -veracity, those stones, of the vast dimensions stated above, still re- 
main, and incontestably prove, what I have all along asserted to be the 
basis of the Indian legends, the history of some stupendous convulsion 
of nature, or other physical phaenomenon, blended with the detail of 
some great historical fact, such as is likely to have taken place in tlie 
infancy of the world, when half mankind, inflamed by religious feuds, 
or animated by tlic thirst of power, was embattled against the other half. 
At that period when the daring Cuthite genius was in its full career 
of glory ; for, as I have elsewhere expressed myself,* and the reader 
will, 1 hope, pardon the insertion, in this page, of a passage so re- 
markably apposite ; “ it was the peculiar delight of that enterpriaing 
race to erect stupendous edifices, to excavate long subterraneous pas- 
sages from the living rock, to form vast lakes, to extend over the 
holloa of adjoining mountains magnificent arches for agueducts and 
bridges ; in short, to attempt whatever was hazardous and difficult ; 
and to carry into execution whatever appeared, to the rest of man- 
kind, impracticable. Assyria and Kgypt were covered with these 
wonders in sculpture, and prodigies in art, which tlieir bold invention 
planned and their persevering industry executed. It was they who 
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built the tower of Belus, and raised the pyramids of Egypt ; it was 
they who formed the grottoes near the Nile, and scooped the caverns 
of Salsette and Elephanta. Their skill in meclianical powers, to this 
day, astonishes posterity, who are unable to conceive by what means 
stones, thirty, forty, and even sixty, feet in length, and from twelve to 
twenty feet in breadtli, could ever be reared to that wonderful point 
of elevation at which they were seen, by Pocock and Norden, in the 
ruined temples of Balbec and the Thebais. Those, that compose the 
pagodas of India, arc scarcely less wonderful in magnitude and ele- 
vation, and they evidently display the bold architecture of the same 
indefatigable artificers.” 

Ram, having refreshed his native forces in the kingdom of Hanu- 
inan, and restored to that depopulated realm its former inhabitants, 
marched on to his capital in Bahar in all the majesty of a god and 
all the splendor of a conqueror. He also prevailed on llanuman, 
after making Suckcridge, the prince of apes and his oldest general, 
liis vice-gcrent during hi-s absence, with a select band of tliose moun- 
taineers, to accompany him tliithcr ; and it was, probably, in tlicir 
progress to Owdh, that the rites adopted afterwards in the Greek Dio~ 
nysiu, or feasts of Bacchus, (in other words the Indian Bhagavat,) were 
first celebrated. Harnessed tigers (an animal, it should be observed, 
abundant in India, but not known in Greece) dragged the chariot of 
the triumphant Ram ; tiic sprightly notes of the Indian pipe and tabor 
were heard responsive to the wild airs of the Indian Bacchse, at- 
tendants on the recovered Sita ; and the louder cymbals poured their 
melody in unison with the antic dance of the jocund satyrs. Ram, 
at some distance from his capital, was met by his enraptured parents 
.and relatives, who brought him, in profusion, all the rich and splendid 
ofterings usually made in India at the sluine of royalty crowned with 
conquest ; showers of rose and other sweet-scented waters were 
sprinkled over himself and his faithful hand, who had shared his 
toils and his glory ; the social betel was lavishly distributed, and the 
choicest perfumes of Asia were burned to their honour, refreshing the 
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languid -spirit, and filling the airJwidi anahtosial fragrance. Ram flou- 
rished, according to the.Hindoo legends, eleven thousand lunar years 
on the throne of Owdh ; at the end of which, he retired with his wife to 
the Vaiconiha, or paradise of Veeshnu, leaving two sons behit\d him, 
Chus and Lavan, who .inherited his virtues and jointly shared his 
regal honours.* With Ramachandra expired tlie Treta-Yug, or 
second age of the world in which, one-third part of mankind be- 
came reprobate ; a period containing three Avatars, consonant to 
their gradual decrease in every successive age, and consisting of 
‘2,400,000 years : diough 1 must again remind the reader, that these 
exaggerated calculations are nodiing more than astronomical cycles, 
founded on the basis of the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four 
seconds, more or less times repeated, according to the number of 
Avatars in each Yug. 

The Epic poem of the Ramayan, in which these facts are re- 
corded, is stated to be the noblest production of the Indian muse, and 
the Iliad of that country ; and is said to be highly distinguished for 
the unity of its action, the magnificence of its imagery, and the ele- 
gance of its style.-j- Not having that poem before me, I have been 
obliged, from secondary sources, to draw that information which I 
would gladly have imbibed from die fountain-head. 'I'hosc source.s, 
tliougli secondary, are authentic ; and perhaps the European reader 
may be better pleased with the general detail presented to him above, 
than with minute accounts of those incantations that fill the Indian 
legends, and the combats of giants; which, however they may 
delight and astonish the Oriental literati, h.ive no charms for the 
polished scholar of western climes, and arc jusdy consigned to 
puerile reading. Enough of Uiis species of romance has been in- 
serted to Justify our suspicion, that from this Indian history the Greeks 
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took their accounts o£ ihe war carried on by Jupiter (Veedinu^ Seeva, 
Eendra. ; ibr, all reseraUe Mm in dteic attributes) against the Titans, or 
earth-born giants, from, whose Mood, when slain by the arrows of 
Apollo, sprang up serpents armed with deadfy oenom. At the same 
time there cannot possibly be any greater sciemblance imagined, 
than what Ravan and his ^gantk bredttcn bear to Typhon, Briareus, 
and the rest of them, with their umumeiable heads breathing fire, and 
their hundred arms tearing up mountiuiB and hutlmg rocks at the 
Pater Omnipotens and the opposing deities. The very same kind of 
eondict is reported, in p. 99, preceding, to have been maintained by 
Parasu-Rama with the giants, Ms opponents, in Cusha-dweepa ; in 
which, mountains and rocks were reciprocally burled, and darted 
serpents enfolded the daring rebels combating against the incarnate 
Veeshnu ; but, as we have already stated it to be our decided opinion, 
thait Parasu-Rama and Ramchandra are only varied representations 
of one person, tlic great Cuthite, oiu* hypothesis is greatly confirmed 
by this striking coincidence of facts. The physical appearance, 
also, of Ceylone, warrants a conjecture, diat volcanic eruptions have 
been numerous, in ancient times, in tha^ island, and have aided the 
inflamed imagination of the sublime Valmic, in composing the Ra- 
mayan. It is unnecessary to enter into a. minute comparison of 
Rama with the Grecian Dionysius ; it is the general feature of re- 
semblance in the two heroes which is here contended for ; yet should 
not the two remarkable titles, assigned the latter, of Dithyrambus, 
or twice entering the gate of life, and Bimater, or having two mothers, 
be forgotten ; which doubtless allude to Rama’s having been twice 
born, confomtably with the doctrine which his Avatar throughout 
inculcates, — the Metempsychosis. As I have no exact data by which, 
to ascertain the length of time which the war of Lanca endined, 
we may fairly infer, from another of the Greek titles of Dionysius, 
that it lasted three years, since the feasts of the Trieterica were 
expressly instituted because he returned from his Indian expe- 
dition after three years absence ; which information might have been 
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conveyed to the Greeks from India by written documents, or by tra- 
ditions relating to the war of Lanca. His title of Nisau^, from Nisa, 
of Eleutherios, the deliverer, and of Thriarmbos, the triumphant, arc 
alt peculiarly connected with the character of this Indian Avatar, and 
forcibly call to our recollection the exploits of Rama. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF THE RAMAS 

Having repeatedly intimated that the events, recorded in the lives 
of the three Ramas, are probably the actions of one man, named 
Rama, the son of Cush ; and that the whole of these wars are the 
contests for dominion of the first colonists, inflamed by religious feuds ; 
I rejoice in having it in my power, in part, to confirm each assertion 
by the authority of the sacred books themselves ; for, in regard to Pa- 
rasu-Rama, wc find this Avatar originally founded on a domestic dis- 
pute between the families of two renowned sages of the patriarchal 
race, whose names and actions are recorded in the Dissertation 
of Mr. Wilford. 

“ Violent feuds had long subsisted between the family of Gauta- 
ma, on one side, and those of Viswamitra and Jamadagni, on 
the other : the kings of Cusha-dweepa within took tlie part of Gau- 
tama ; and tlie Haihayas, a very powerful nation in tJiat country, 
(whom I believe to have been Persians,) were inveterate against Ja- 
MADAONi, whom tliey killed after defeating his army. Among the 
confederates in Cusha-dweepa were the Romacas, or those dressed in 
hair-clodi ; the Sacas, and a tribe of them called Sacasenas ; tlic Hin- 
doos of the Khcttri class, who then lived on the banks of the Chac- 
shus, or Oxus ; the Parasicas, a nation beyond the Nile ; the Barbaras, 
or people of Nubia ; the inhabitants of Camboja ; the Ciratas and 
Haritas, two tribes of the Pallis ; and the Yavanas, or ancestors of the 
Creeks. These allies entered India, and defeated the uoops of \ is- 
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WAMiTHA in the county called Yudha-Bhumi, or the X.and of War, 
now Yehud, between the Indus and the Behat.” 

From this immense force, assembled togetlier from every quarter of 
Asia to revenge a domestic insult, wc may collect to what a wide extent, 
and with what relentless fury, these conflicts in the infant world were 
carried on, as well as the vast limits of the empire of Ilindostan in 
those very ancient periods ; for, tlie hostile forces we see pour into 
India from the distant Nile, on the one hand, and the frozen Oxus, 
on the other ; on the banks of which latter river the Khettri tribe are 
expressly said at that period to have dwelt; a circumstance which fully 
iustiHus all that has been previously urged concerning the residence 
of the Hindoos having formerly been in a more northern situation, 
and at the same time explains General Vallanccy’s account of the 
Southern Scythians and their early maturity in arts and sciences ; for, 
there can be no doubt that those Southern Scythians were Brahmins. 
Parasu-Rama is recorded to have been the son of Jamadagni, and it 
tvas to repel and subdue this powerful junction of half the forces of 
Asia that the descent of the deitj/ in his person became necessary ; for, 
no other arm was able to exterminate so numerous a host. Con- 
sidered in thi.-., which is the true, light, all the mythological difficulty 
vanishes, and the Avatars become perfectly intelligible ; for, it is the 
Deity interposing to j)revent the :uinihi1ation of an 0 ()prcssed and 
holy family; and, hence, he is said to have issued forth to mortal 
view in that of Jamadagni. This race, it should also be considered, 
though eminently holy, was also royal, the genealogical arrangement 
of its sovereigns being inserted, by Mr. Wilford, in the Asiatic Re- 
searches ; and this circumstance incontestably proves, that the mo- 
narchs of the first Asiatic dynasties exercised the two-fold function 
of KING and PROPHET. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Intended as introductory to the subsequcpt History of Cheeshna, ?«- 
carnatc in the eighth Avatar, and containing a summary Account 
of all the distinguished native Sovereigns of llindosian, from Saty- 
aurata-Menu to JuDisiiTER, xcho IS considered by the Brahmins 
as cotemporary with Cheeshna. 

The Bhagavat, from which the subsequent life of C’rceshna is 
taken, is one of the most distinguished, for sublimity and beauty, of 
the eighteen Puranas, or Poorauns, written by the holy sage Vyasa, 
whose celebrated pen composed the great poem of the Mahabharat. 
It lays claim, therefore, to the highest antiquity that any Indian com- 
position can boast ; and, though we may not allow it to be Jour thou- 
sand years old, which is the date assigned to the Maliabbaral in 
Mr. Wilkins’s Bhagvat-Geeta,* yet there is ample evidence to prove 
its existences not many csenturies later than that asra. The Gecta itself 
is an Episode of the Mahabharat, and it is the divine Creeshna that 
inculcates the precepts it contains on the mind of his friend and dis- 
ciple Arjoon. But, that the reader may be able to form a better judge- 
ment concerning both the wonderful being wliose history is about to 
he detailed, and the authenticity and age of the book whence it has 
been extracted, I shall here present him, by way of introduction, 
with an extract or two from Sir William Jones’s celebrated Disser- 
tation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India. There is exhibited, 
in the life of this Indian deity, such a strange mixture of the sublime 
and tile puerile, as for a long time excited in my mind a great degree 
of doubt whether I should publish it in this collective form, or give 
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an abridgement of it, inserting only the most remarkable facts. An 
impious parallel, however, having been recently attempted to be 
drawn, by a celebrated French writer, between the life and miracles 
of Creeshna and those of Christ, between which there are certainly 
to be traced very striking lines of resemblance ; and well there may, 
if, as Sir William Jones was of opinion, and as I sincerely believe, 
there are, in the Bliagavat, interpolations from tlie spurious gospels, 
which might, in the earliest asras of Christianity, have found their 
way to India ; 1 conceived myself bound by duty to give it una- 
bridged, to avoid the suspicion of purposed mutilation to serve a fa- 
vourite system. 

“ Their great divinity Creeshna,'’ says Sir William Jones, “ ac- 
cording to the Indians, passed a life of a most extraordinary and in- 
comprehensible nature. He was the son of Devaci, by Vasvoe- 
VA ! but his birtli was concealed tltrough fear of the tyrant Cansa, 
to whom it had been predicted that a child, born at that time in that 
family, would destroy him. He was fostered, therefore, in Mathura, 
by an honest herdsman, surnamed Nakda, or happy, and his 
amiable wife Yasoda, who, like another Pales, was constantly oc- 
cupied in her pastures and her dairy. In their family were a mul- 
titude of young Gopas, or cow-herds, and beautiful Gopias, or milk- 
maids, who were his play-fellows during his infancy ; and, in his 
early youth, he selected nine damsels as his favourites, with whom 
he passed his gay hours in dancing, sporting, and playing on his 
flute. Both he and die three Ramas are described as youdis of per- 
fect beauty ; but the princesses of Hindostan, as well as the damsels 
of Nanda’s farm, were passionately in love with Creeshna, who 
continues to this hour the darling god of the Indian women. TTie 
sect of the Hindoos, who adore him with enthusiastic, and almost 
exclurivc, devotion, have broached a doctrine, which they main- 
tain with eagerness, and which seems general in these provinces, 
that he was distinct from all the Avatars, who had only an ansa, or 
portion of his divinity; while Creeshna was the person of Veesh- 
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trtt htnuelf fat t human ibrm. Hence fhey considered thifift 
Rama, hts elder bmther, as the eighth Avatar, invested with an 
emanation of his divine radiance ; and, in (he principal Sanscreet 
dictionary, compiled aSouf two thoHsatid yean ago, Crebshna, 
VAat/asvA, GktViNDA, and other names of the shepherd-god, are 
intermixed with epithets of Narayan, or the Divine Spirit. Creesh- 
na was not less heroic than lovely ; and, when a boy, slew the ter- 
rible serpent Calija, with a numiier of giants and monsters : at a more 
advanced age, he put to death his cruel enemy Camsa ; and, having 
taken under his protection the king Judhishthir and the other 
Pandoos, who had been grievously oppressed by the Gurus and thdr 
tyrannical chief, be kindled the war, described in the g'eat Epic 
Poem, entitled the Mahabbarat; at the prosperous conclusion of which 
he returned to his heavenly seat in Vaicontha, having left the 
instructions, comprised in the Gceta, with his disconsolate friend 
Arjcn, whose grandson became sovereign of India.” 

In another place he observes as follows. “ That the name of 
CatsHNA, and the general outline of his story, were long anterior 
to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time of Homer, we 
know very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, entitled Bhagavat, 
which contains a prolix account of his life, is filled with narratives 
of a most extraordinary kind, but strangely variegated and inter- 
mixed with poetical decorations. The incarnate deity of the San- 
scrcet romance was cradled, as it informs us, among herdsmen ; but 
it adds, that he was educiitcd among them, and passed his youth 
in playing with a party of milk-maids. A tyrant, at the time of 
his birth, ordered all new~born males to be slain ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preserved by biting the breast, instead of sucking the 
poisoned nipple, of a nurse commissioned to kill him. He per- 
formed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in his infancy ; and, at 
the age of seven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger; he saved multitudes, partly by his arms and partly by his 
miraculous powers ; he raised the dead, by descending for that piir- 
VOL. II. L 1 
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|iose to the lowest regions ; he was the meekest and best-tempered 
of beings, washed die feet of the Bnhmins, and preached very no* 
bly, indeed, and sublimely, but always in thmr favour; he was 
pure and chaste in reality, but exhibited an appearance of excessive 
libertinism, and had wives or mistresses too numerous to be counted ; 
lastly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and conducted 
a terrible war. This motley story must induce an opinion that the 
spurious Gospels, which abounded in the first age of Christianity, 
had been brought to India, and the wildest parts, of them repeated to 
the Hindoos, who ingrafted them on the old fable of Cxsava, the 
Apollo of Greece.” 

In my opinion the story of Creeshna contains a great deal of the 
ancient mystic dieology of Hindostan, interwoven with no small 
portion of its early history; for, it introduces to us Judishter, the 
first acknowledged sovereign of the country, and enters into consi- 
derable detail concerning the actions of the third Rama, his elder 
brother, who, in fact, is often considered as the eighth Indian Ava- 
tar, but whom I throughout consider as only a difR-rent representa- 
tion of the great hero and conqueror of that name. Some traditional 
account of the fall is manifestly displayed in the combat of Creeshna 
with the great envenomed serpent Calija : the serpent’s twining his 
enormous folds around his body, at the same time biting his foot, 
and Creeshna’s finally trampling with his foot on the crushed head of 
the serpmt, are incontrovertible proofs of the truth of tliis observa- 
tion. The whole appears to me to be written in tlie very same spirit 
with the mystic poetry of Hafez, the devout sensualist of Persia, in 
which the mind, wrought up to a high degree of enthusiasm, seeks, 
in the most delightful terrestrial objects, images by which to repre- 
sent the Deity himself, and to express the raptures of religion. For 
instance, Hafez frequently uses the romantic phrase, the wine of 
devotion, and speaks of the happiness arising from the love of his 
Maker with tlie same transport, and nearly in tlic same language, as 
he talks of the fruition of his mistress. However tliis mode of ex- 
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presaiaa may «ho^ the fediags of Eufopeaa divines,' except^ indoe<i« 
the sectxxf the ilheniiuiti, it is very prevalent among Asiatic theolo- 
gists, whose devotion seems to srant die asdstance of external objects 
to animate and invigorate it. 

Having finished, in the former chapter, the history of Ram- 
C^iandra, and now approaching near to the age of Judishter, who 
was contemporary with Greeshna, and the first regular acknowledged 
sovereign of Hindostan after the age of fable, I will attempt to pre- 
sent the reader, as far as my resources enable me, with a short sum- 
mary of the genuine history to tiiis period of the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan of presumed mortal birth. I have already declared my 
opinion, in general, of the solar and lunar sovereigns ; that they are, 
for the most part, imaginary, and their dynasties the artful fabri- 
cation of astronomical priests, yet are not ail to be indiscriminately 
rejected. Of the names enumerated below, although they also ar- 
rogate the distinguished title of Surya-Bans and Chandra-Bans, and 
are ranged in order under those respective dynasties ; and, among 
them, although Bharata, in particular, is recorded, in the Brahmin 
annab, to have reigned during the enormous period of twenty-seven 
thousand years (the supposed long revolution of the celestial bodies) ; of 
these and their hUtory some scanty glimmering of information has been 
obtained, and tliat shall not be withbolden from the curious reader, 
Vaivaswata, or Menu, we have seen, b the fountain of both dynasties. 
Who were Ichswacu, Vicuchsa, Cucutstha, and their descendants, 
amounting in number to fifty-five princes, down to Rama in the 
solar line, their name and history under tlie title of Cush* and Cu- 
thites, given, as far as was practicable, in the preceding pages, have, 

I trust, satisfactorily evinced. They were the more immediate and 
noble descendants in tlie direct male line of the great Satyaurata. 
They were the first colonizers of die world, diough their exploits 


* Ths reader is requested to look back with attentun to the lists in pages 58, 59, and 60, 
preceding. 
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arc detailed ta the ToorauQS in a $tyle the moat exaggerated, and in 
a maimer Uie mo&t romantic- It ia those of the lunar dynasty with 
whom we are now principally concerned ; those who were the 
offspring of Buddha, the planet Mercury, by 11a, the daughter of 
the permnage who was saved in the bahitron, or ark ; ICoah, called 
Ilus by Sanchoniatlion.* Of the third in this dynasty, Nabvsha, 
(if, indeed, he were not tlte same as Rama himself,) the exploits have 
ahoady been amply described. Yayati, the fifth in order, is said to 
have obtained the sovereignty of the world, to have had five sons, to 
have appointed Dushmanta,-)- the yoimgest of them, also said to have 
been the sovereign of the whole earth, to succeed him in India, and 
to have allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, who had of- 
fended him : part of die Deccan, or the south, to Yapu, the ances- 
tor of Creeshna : the north to Anu ; the east to Druhya ; and the 
west to Tuhvasu, 

OV THE YADUS, YADOOS, OR YADAVAS. 

Qf all these enumerated above, the posterity of Yadv became the 
most considerable and most honoured ; for, in this line Creeshna 
himself was born. A part of their history shall presently be given by 
Mr. Wilford ; the more interesting part, with the account of the 
total extinction of their race in India, will occur in the life of 
Creeshna. The Yadavas, situated in the south, are recorded to have 
been the first emigrants who, on account of tlic oppressions of Cansa, 
a sanguinary tyrant of their own race, fled from India, colonised, 
and gave their name to Ethiopia: they were prior in emigration 
to the Paleis, who conquered Egypt in later times, and whose 
history has been given above at great length. ITiey were sometimes 
called Yatus, in contempt, by their tyrant, and the reason assigned 
is as follows. 


. p-si;- 


* Cumberland’s Sanchoniathon, 
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« The origin of the Yatus, or Yadus,” says Mr. Wilford, « is 
thus related in the sacred books. Ugxasena, or Ugra, was father 
of’DlEVACi, who was Cxeeshka’s mother. Ylis son Cansa, having 
imprisoned him and usurped his throne, became a merciless tyrant, 
and shewed a particular animosity against his kinsmen, the Yadavas, 
or d^cehdants of Yadv, to whom, when any of them approached 
hint, he used to say Yatu ! or begone, so repeatedly, that they acquired 
the hickname of Yatu, instead of the respectable patronymic by 
which they had been distinguished. Cansa made several attempts to 
destroy the children of Devaci; but Crbesmna, having been pre- 
served from his machinations, lived to kill the tyrant and restore 
Ugrasena, who became a sovereign of the w’orld. During the in- 
fancy, however, of Creeshna, the persecuted Yadavas emigrated 
from India, and retired to the mountains of the exterior Cusha- 
Dweepa, or Abyssinia : their leader Yatu was properly entitled "^'a- 
DAVEifDXA, or prince of Yadavas, whence those mountains ac- 
quired the same appellation. Those Indian emigrants are described 
in the Poorauns as a blameless, pious, and even a sacred, race; 
which is exactly the character given by the ancients to the genuine 
Kthiopians, who are said, by Stephanus, of Byzantium, by Euse- 
bius, by Philostratus, by Eiistathius, and others, to have 
come originally from India under the guidance of Aetus, or Yatu ; 
but they confound him with king Ait, who never was there. Ya- 
OABEVDKA (for SO his title is generally pronounced) seems to be the 
wise and learned Indian, mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle by the 
name of Andubarius. The king or chief of the Yatus is correctly 
named Yatupa, or, in the western pronunciation, Jatupa, and 
their country would, in a derivative form, be called Jatupeya. 
Now it is known that the native Ethiopians give their country, even 
at this day, the names of ItWpia and Zaitiopia. 'I'herc can be little 
or no doubt that Yatupa was the king yETHioPS of the Greek my- 
thologists, who call him the son of Vulcan ; and it will be shewn, 
in a subsequent part of this essay, that the Vulcan of Egypt was 
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alstt oonndMed bjr the Hindoos as an avanttrOf Ot suhordiflMe incar- 
nation, ofMAHADEVA.” 

In Another part of his Dissertation the same writer dbserres, ** the 
most venerable emigrants from India wbre the Yadavas ; they were 
the blameless and pious Ediioplans, wdrom Homer mebtions, and 
calls the remotest of mankind. Part of them, say the 'old Hin- 
doo writers, remained in this country^ and heticc we read of ttyo 
Ethiopian nations, the Western and the Oriental : some of them lived 
far to the east, and they are the Yadavas who stayed in India'; while 
others resided far to the west, and they are the sacred race who settled 
on the shores of the Atlantic. We are positively assured, by Hsao- 
DOTVS, that the Oriental Ethiopians were Indians, and hence wc 
may infer, that India was known to Greeks, in the age of Homeh, 
by the name of Eastern .Ethiopia.” 

To leatie, for the present, the oppressed Yadavas and return to our 
examination of the lunar dynasty : — the most distinguished of all its 
puissant sovereigns was Bharat, the great ancestor of Judishter, more 
generally considered and recorded as the first universal sovereign of 
India of mortal birth. He flourished in the early period of the 
Duaapar-Yug, and, in testimony of his extensive power, the whole 
country was, in very ancient periods, denominated, from this prince, 
Bhaeata-Veksh. Bharata-Versh, according to Mr. Wilkins,* at 
that remote period, included all the countries that, in the present di- 
vision of the globe, are called India, extending from the borders 
of Persia to the extremity of China, and from the Snowy Mountains 
to the southern promontory; an empire vast and magnificent, in- 
deed, if the description be acairate, and well deserving of the mighty 
contests for its dominion described in the Mahabbarat. The deno- 
mination of a country from a great monarch proves at least that such 
a monarch existed, and Sir William Jdnes has, in part, accounted 
for the extravagant assertion of his having reigned twenty-seven thou- 
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sand yean, iy- the inability of die Biahmina to fill up a con^erable 
■interval of time that elapsed between his reign and that of his son and 
auccessor Vitatha. “ This,” adds Sit William, “ they are, in some 
degree, compelled to do ; for, if we suppose his life to have lasted no 
longer than that of other mortals, and admit Vitatha and the rest 
to have been his regular successors, we shall fall into a greater absur- 
dity ; for, then, if the generations in both lines were nearly equal, as 
they would naturally have been, we shall find Judbishthir, who 
reij^ed confes^dly at the close of the brazen age, nine generations 
older than Rama, before whose birth tlie silver age is allowed to 
have ended.” After the name of Bharat, therel^re, in the chrono- 
lo^cal table, he has set an asterisk to denote a considerable chasm in 
the Indian history, and has inserted between brackets, as out of 
their places, his twenty-four .successors, who reigned, if at all, in 
the following age, immediately before the war of the Mahab- 
barat. 

Bharat is renowned in the Indian annals for justice and his love of 
his subjects, and heaven is said, in reward, to have, in reality, 
granted him a very extended reign. Vitatha, wc have seen, suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom, the capital of which, in those ancient 
limes, was, Hastnapoor, or the place of elepJiants. 


OF the gurus, or kooroos, and of the panooos. 

I'he mighty Curu, or Koor, the ancestor of the . Kooroos, was 
the sixth monarcli in descent from Bharat, and, according to the 
Ayeen Akbery,* conferred his name on the venerated lake Koorket, 
iu. Upper Hindostan, to which sacred reservoir, at certain seasons of 
thq year, multitudes of devotees, flook< from the remotest quarters of 
tlic empire : it may also derive an additional sanction from its being 


* Ayeen Akbery, vd.iL p. loS. 
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the soeaa of'tiie wv vf thtf Mahabbarat^- £ai3iM6iiis^guiabed«»- 
after aix deadarts^frcnn K»br, flcmrtsfaed a ptinoe-nansd 
Veecheetraveerya^ wlxy h$tA two celebrated aoiis, tbe^Mt DaBBiWA*- 
RASHTRA, and the second Pandoo. Droetraiadttn.had bua* 
dred and one sons, the eldest of whom was Dooijoodfaen : the bam 
dred and one brethren are tliose properly denominated th& Kooeioos, 
whose oppression of their relatians» the descendants of Pandooy and 
subsequent conflicts with them for empire, form the basis of the hia- 
tory of the Mahabbarat. The eldest of these brethren, DOOfjoodben, 
contrived to ascend the throne during the life-time Of his' father, who 
was rendered incapable by blindness of governing, and laboured to 
exclude the Pandoos from every hope of succeeding to it, although 
Pandoo, his uncle, had actually held the Indian sceptre for a con- 
siderable period during the incapacity of his btother;^ through that 
accident which had, in fact, deprived himself and his posterity of 
all right to the tlironc. Pandoo himself had five sons, wlw are 
meant by Indian historians when they speak of the five Pandoos. 
Their names are Judisbter, Bbeema, Aijoon, Nacul, and Sahadeva. 
Doorjoodhen, determined to keep possession of his ill-gotten power, 
used every possible effort to subdue, and even extirpate, them. He 
attempted to destroy them by setting Are to the palace which Dree- 
trarashtra, their uncle, had built in a remote city for their more se- 
cure residence : tliey, however, escaped unhurt. He then perse- 
cuted them from province to province throughout Hindustan ; but 
their fortitude and generosity every where procured them friends, 
and enabled tliem to triumph over liis perfidious designs. At lengtli, 
despairing to effect their destruoiem, Doorfoodhen aflected to relent 
and be reconciled to them, and offered to share with them tlie king- 
dom. His proposals were accepted, and Judisbter, as the eldest, 
had the kingdom ass^ned to him,' of which Indraipoor, or l>eUii, 
was the while Doo^oodben contiiuied to retain that of 

Hasinapoor. By his judicious laws the former greatly improved his 
own kingdom-; whilcj by his valour, he considerably enlarged its 
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bounds. . Dooijoodfaen wts inflamed with envy at the renown of 
his rival, and . more / partiqularly aa multitudes, of his own subjects, 
even the Kooroos themselves, disgusted with Jiis tyranny, had taken 
dielter under the more just and mild -government- of Judishtcr. lie 
dared not, however, i in any public manner manifest the latent ran- 
eour .tbtt burned, in his. hearty but, skilled in perfidious stratagems, 
he invited Judishtec, .'hisi brother^ and their whole court, to a 
great banquet,, at which he put in practice a project more fatal than 
any which the sword could have promoted. The ancient Indians 
were devoted to games of chance; and chess, among otheis, is 
known to have been a game of .Indian origin : at one of these games, 
by means of false dice, Doorjoodhen contrived to win from the Pan- 
does. all their property of every kind which tliey possessed. In the 
ardour of play, such was the Infatuation of the latter, th.'it not only 
the kingdom of Judishter was staked and lost, but their very freedom 
of agency was sacrificed, and they submitted to the hard terms of 
going for twelve years into voluntary exile ; and, such wa.s their high 
sense of honour, such their undeviatiug probity, lltat they punctually 
fulfilled the compact to which they had so rashly agreed. 

On , their return from that exile, the unfeeling despot relaxed not 
from the scyerity of his oppressive conduct towards the Pandoos; 
and, so far was he from again bestowing upon tltcm any part of his 
vast domain, that he would not even grant them the trifling dona- 
lion of five villages, which they solicited for . their respective resi- 
dence. Resentment, at this unwortlty treatment roused the sons of 
Pandoo and tlieir adherents to open rebellion, and they took tlie field 
with a determination as well to recover, their birth-right as to exact 
ample vengeance for UteLr accumulated wrongs. Their claims were 
supported by their fiiiends : their excellent character and the justice of 
fbeif cause, added to tlte general at^orrence in - which the usurper was 
holden, armed in. tlieir favour many of the most distinguished rajahs. 
Creeshna, also, at the licad of the formidable tribe of the Yadavas, 
fought on their side. Bheeshma, the aged brother of Vccchectra- 
voL. It. M m 
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Vcery^,^was the su^waac commander, aiider!.Deo(jaodSien, ^ tfae 
Koor^;. and £hcem, madcr, JudUatev ■of ;tbev.£aQdoos. . tThe 
K-ooioot were far:supenor to tbeir adversaries, ta. -point of.<nuntbtt«S3 
they ar.e said..t9 hare brought inta.tfae plains ; of. Koerket an army <of 
siiL-h immense magnitude as exceeds all b^ef in. that inhuU state 'o£ 
mankind, and concerning which, tltcoefoce^ it.would be idle to enter 
into any minute detail. . — By those exaggerated accounts Uie bktorian 
certainly meant to impress hk readers with an idea that-all tfae great 
powers of Hindostan were engaged in the war- of the Mahabbarat, 
and it is probable that they all were more or leu concerned in k ; 
but, when be adds, that, out of the immense multitude thus assembled 
in arms to decide tlie fate of India, after a battle that lasted, with 
only short intermissions, during eighteen days, twelve persons alone 
escaped the general slaughter, he forfeits all claim to serious belief ; 
outraged humanity shudders at the horrible tale ; we immediately 
lose sight of the grave historian, and, with joy, recollect that tlie 
Mahabbarat is -properly an historical poem. Among the twelve sur- 
vivors, wc are not displeased to find the five virtuous sons aS Pandoo, 
nor are wc surprised to meet with the name of the incarnate deity 
Creeshna, whose potent arm is presumed to have been the principal 
means of accomplishing the destruction of the Kooroos. The result 
of the conflict was, that, Doorjoodhen and liis hundred brethren be- 
ing slain, Judishter, without opposition, ascended the throne which 
by right of inheritance belonged to him ; and, after a peaceful reign 
of thirty-six years, was induced, by his religious turn of mind, to 
relinquish it to his brother Aijoon, apd retire from the splendour and 
pleasures of a court to practise the rigid duties of prayer and morti- 
fication in the solitudes of the -desert. This great battle is re- 
corded to have taken place near the close of the Dwaapar Yug,* 
after which the Avatar of Creeshna -terminates^ in the manner related 
in the following account of his life. To the ‘proper understanding of 


Ayeeo Akkcty, TsLit. p. iix- 
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that life, and many' of the eveftt§ add charactch 'occurring in the 
ODune o£ the narration, thea'bove histdnctfl sketch of the succession 
of native someigbs of India; in- dtose earlier periods, when history 
was emerging, but had not yet wholly eihcrged, from romance, 
however concise and imperfect, is absolutely necessary. The pro- 
mised translation of dre Mahabbarat, by Mr. Wilkins, wiicn it shall 
appear, will doubtless dissipate much of the darkness that shades 
the remote period of Indian history above alluded to ; In the mean 
time some detached fragments of it, by Mr. Halhed, iVom the Per- 
sian version, by the brother of Abul Fazil, may not be unacce|>table 
to the curious in Indian researches, and will be found in the subse- 
quent pages. 

To return to the more particular coirrideratioit of those parts of the 
life of Creeshna which are above alluded to by Sir William Jones, 
w’hich have been paralleled with some of the leading events in the 
life of our blessed Saviour, and arc, in fact, considered by him as 
interpolations from the spurious Gospels ; I mean more particularly 
his miraculous birth at midnight ; the chorus of Devatas that saluted 
with hymns the divine infant as soon as born ; his being cradled 
among shepherds, to whom were first made known those stupendous 
feats that stamped his character with divinity ; his being carried 
away by night and concealed in a region remote from the scene of 
his birth, from fear of the tyrant Cansa, whose destroyer it was pre- 
dicted he would prove, and who, therefore, ordered all the male chil- 
dren born at that period to be slain ; his battle, in his infancy, with 
the dire envenomed serpent Calija, and crushing his lioad with his 
foot ; his miracles in succeeding life ; his raising the dead ; his 
descending to Hadcs, artd his return to V.airoAtha, the proper para- 
dise of Veeshnu ; all these circumstances of similarity are certainly 
very suqirising, and. Upon any other hypothesis than that offered 
by Sir William Jones, «t first sight, ser^m very difficult to be solved. 
But should that solution, from the allowed antiquity of the name of 
Crishna, and the general outline of his story, confessedly anterior 

Mm2 
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to* tljfe Hrtfr of as old as Hoi^f -Serwcft aa'the 

apparent reluctance'of £be hau^jr self-Conceitecl. Brabftiih to iW* 
roW any part of his credi, or rituals, or legends, <inm 'foi«igiiem 
Tisiting India, not be admitted by sonse of my Tenders 'as ’satisfactory^ 
I have to request their attention to the follonviitg partioniars, ' which 
they will peruse with all the solemn bonsideration’due to a ques* 
tion of such high moment. . 

And, — 1*, with respect to the name of Ctishna, (for, -so itmiust 
be written to bear the asserted analogy to the nanie of Christ,) 
Mr. Volney, after two or three pages of unparalleled impiety, in 
which he resolves the whole life, death, and ^resurrection, of the 
Messiah into an ingenious allegory, allusive to the growth, decline, 
and renovation, of the solar heat during its annual revolution ; and 
after asserting that by the Virgin, his mother, is meant the celestial 
sign Virgo, in the bosom of which, at the summer solstice, the sun 
anciently appeared to the Persian Magi to rise, and was thus depicted 
in their astrological pictures as well as in the Mitbratic caverns ; af- 
ter thus impiously attempting to mythologize away the grand funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian code, our infidel author adds, that 
the SUN was sometimes called Chris, or Conservator, that is, the 
Saviour; and hence, he observes, the Hindoo god Chris-en, or 
Christna, and the Christian Chris-los, the son of Mary.-f Now, what- 
ever ingenuity there may be displayed in the former part of this 
curious investigation, into which I cannot now enter, I can confi- 
dently affirm there is not a syllable of truth in the orthographical 
derivation ; for, Crishna, not Chris-en, nor Christna,^ (as to serve 
a worthless cause, subversive of civil society, lie artfully per- 
verts the word,) has not the least approach in signification to tiie 

■ Sec Sir William Jones, cited above in p. a57, who always writes the word Crisbnn, thpm’h 
by me, throughout, written Creeshna, in conformity to Mr. Wilkins’s orthography, whicli, at 
the commeneunent of the Indian Antiquities, I professed TO follow, alid' Uivt t^tferndy 
adc^ted. 

+ Volney’s Ruins, p. 290. 
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word Christen,; iwmWef, in.^Utwou to,,tlie.ku^l3C,pffice.rQf Uu^ 
Hebrew Messiah; since this ap]>elUUye siixvply. signifies,, as wc shall 
presently demonstrate, AiacA, or elar^ blue, and was conferred on the In- 
dian god solely on account of hk blacA camplesioHi . It hjis, tljercfprc, 
itO'diore connection .wifti the name of our blessed. Saviour, supposed, 
by this writer,, to be derived from it, dian .tlic humble Mary of Beth- 
lehem has with the Isis of Egypt, the original Virgo of the zodiac ; 
or Joseph, as there asserted, has with tlie obsolete constellation of 
Prtesepe Jovis, or stable of Jove, as, in his rage for derivation, he 
ridiculously aseecls. — ‘2. Let it, in die next place, be considered 
that Creeshna, so far from being the son of a vir^'in, is declared to 
have had a father and modicr in ike Jlesk, and to have been the 
eighth child of Devaci and Vasudeva. How inconceivably diflcrenl 
this from the sanctity of die immaculate conception of Christ 1 — 
3. That it has been, from the earliest periods, the savage custom of 
the despots of Asia, for the sake of extirpating one dreaded object, 
to massacre all the males born in a particular district, and the history 
of Moses himself exhibits a glaring proof how anciently and how re- 
lentlessly it was practised. — 4. In his contest with the great serpent 
Calija, circumstances occur which, since the story is, in great part, my- 
thological, irresistibly impel me to believe, that, in that, as in many 
other portions of this surprising legend, diere is a reference intended 
to some traditional accounts, descended down to the Indians from 
the patriarchs, and current in Asia, of the fall of man, and the con- 
sequent well-known denunciation against die serpentine tempter. — 
5. In regard to the numerous miracles wrought by Creeshna, it 
should be remembered, that miracles are never wandng to the deco- 
ration of an Indian romance ; they arc, in fact, the life and soul of 
the vast machine ; nor is it at all a subject of wonder that the dead 
should be raised to life in a history expressly intended, like all other 
sacred fables of Indian fabrication, for the propagation and support 
of the whimsical doctrine of the Metempsychosis. — The above is 
the most satisfactory reply in my power to give to such determined 
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sceptics as Mr, Volney, wiio resolve the whole life of Cree^na into 
a history of the operations of the strir, on purpose to degrade to 
mere mythology the character and miracles of Christy to which, in 
some parts, an obscure resemblance may be traced. 

It is not, however, to writers of his cast that this work is princi- 
pally addressed. To the devout Christian, who, in humble confi- 
dence, exalts his retrospective glance through the darkness of past 
ages, and there traces the vestiges of Providence, I will venture to 
unfold what appears to me to be the genuine truth ih dtis obSCure 
business, and the explanation which I propose will turn most forci- 
bly against tlic sceptic the tide of his own arguments. The life of 
Creeshna, in fact, is not merely mythological, no more than it can 
be considered as purely hittorictl. It is an evident mixture of botli. 
It appears to me that the Hindoos, idolizing some eminent character 
of antiquity, distinguished, in the early annals of their nation, by 
heroic fortitude and exalted piety, have applied to that character 
those ancient traditional accounts of an incarhate god, or, as they 
not improperly term it, an Avatar, which had been delivered down 
to them from their ancestors, the virtuous Noachidae, to descend, 
amidst the darkness and ignorance of succeeding ages, at once to 
reform and instruct mankind. We have the more solid reason to af- 
firm this of the Avatar of Creeshna, because it is allowed to be the 
most illustrious of them all ; since we have learned, that, in the seven 
preceding Avatars, the deity brought only an ansa, or portion of his 
divinity ; but, in the eighth, he descended in all the plenitude of 
the godhead, and was Veeshnu himself in a human foim.* From 
what other source than this could wiginally have sprung the fanciful 
doctrine of Avatars, or heavenly descents, a god incarnate, a deli- 
verer of the oppressed earth from the yoke of tyrants, and the rage 
of dicmons, armed for tlic destruction of mankind The path upon 
which 1 am about to enter, contrary to my original intention, which 


* See page 256 precedingr In the list line. 
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wag to pags rapidly over a subject of great apparent hazard and deli- 
cacy, is somewhat devious and perplexed ; but I will not shrink from 
the more extended investigation of this important question. An af- 
fected delicacy here would be a criminal desertion of the station 
which I have taken, as the historian of the antiquities of India and 
the Higher AsiOi most interesting to mttnkind. The 6eld, however, 
is so wide, that I otust solicit the patient attention of the public to a 
second -introductory chapter to the life of Creeshna; and, if it 
should appear to some of my readers a deviation from the direct his- 
torical tract, I have, in the subject itself, to plead at least as ample, 
many of them will think a far better, apology thaii could be urged 
by the most elegant historian* of the present century, for a digres- 
sion artfully intended to undermine the nadonal theology, and sub- 
vert the hope, of immottolity, founded on the benevolent Christian 
code, its firmest basis. 


* Mr. Gibbon, in the nro pmtncied cbiptert of his Roman Hucoiy, which contain bi> inqiuiy 
into the caoMs of die prograw and mtabluhment of CbiUtunity. 
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CHAPTER HI. 
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• Trtipumorial Traditimt diffused over all theJEasti and derived from a 

• patriarchal Source, concerning the Fall of Mast, the original. Av- 
1 mm, and a future Mediator : Traditions, recorded oti^ the engroBed 

■ Monuments and written. Documents of Asia, and confirmed Uy tkeJPa- 
^gan Oracles themselves, had taught the whole Gentile World to expect 
tki Appearance tf a sacred and illustrious Personage about the Period 
of .■Christ's Adoent . — The Avatars themselves to he considered as 
' ' the Result of the Predictions of the Noachida, concerning the In- 
'tatttittion, in due Time, of the Saviour of the World, — Job’s early 
and rertiarkatite Prediction concerning the promised Reobemje^. — 
'Phe Prophecy of Balaam, that a Star should rise out of Jacob, 
considered and compared with the Conduct of the Maoi who visited 
•' ' the Jnfant Jbsos in Bethlehem. — The Probability stated that 
Zoroaster, who, if not an apostate Jew fdmself, was certainly 
well acquainted with the Hebrew Doctrine and Scriptures, and had 
conversed at Babylon with the Prophet Daniel, then a Captive at 
that Metropolis, did, when he visited the Brachmanes in Company 
with his Patron Darius Jlystaspes, impart to those Sages the Notions 
entertained, at that Day, by the Jews themselves, since so material- 
ly altered, concerning the Messiah, his humble Birth, and . (he 
Miracles he was to perform. — The Responses of the heathen Ora- 
cles, as the Times of the Messiah approached, and the Sentiments of 
heathen Writers, founded upon the Sibylline Oracles, detailed, r— 
The Mission of St. Thomas and his Disciples to Parthia and ihe 
Kasta-n Regions of Asia, combined with the Report of the Mggi 
on their Return, confirmed, beyond all Doubt, the Truth of the -pri- 
mitive Traditions, and induced the Brahmins to interpolate the an- 
cient History of Creeshna, the Indian. Preserver, .either ■ frann-.Cpn- 
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victim, or with a View to exalt the Character of that Deity, with 

Extracts both from the real and the spurious Gospels. 

F ROM the earliest post-diUivian age to that in which the Messiah 
appeared, together with the traditions which so expressly recorded 
the fall of the human race from a state of original rectitude and feli- 
city, there appears, from an infinite variety of hieroglyphic monu- 
ments and of written documents, (some of which have {lerishcd in 
the lapse of time, but many of which remain incontestable proofs of 
the fact here asserted,) there appears, I say, to have prevailed, trom 
generation to generation, throughout all the regions of the Higher 
Asia, an uniform belief, that, in the course of revolving ages, there 
slioiild arise a sacred personage, a mighty deliverer of mankind from the 
thraldom of sin and of death. In fact, the memory of the grand 
original promise, that the seea of the tvoman should eventually crush 
the serpent, was carefully preserved in the breasts of the Asiatics ; it 
entered deeply into their .symbolic sujierstitions, and was engraved 
aloft amidst their mythologic sculptures. Kvery where was to be 
seen a god contending with his adversary, an envenomed serpent : 
Osiris, Hercules, Creeshna, and Apollo, are beheld alternately to 
aim at the slimy monster the victorious javelin, or wield the destroying 
club. The astronomers of Assyria exalted to the sphere the myste- 
rious emblem, on the northern division of which conspicuously may 
be seen the foot of the celestial Hercules about to trample on the 
head of the dragon, while the Brahmins of India consecrated the 
image in the noblest of their Avatars. 

In the ages immediately succeeding, the Chaldtean Job, induced 
by the same conviction, and doubtless animated by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, exultingly exclaimed, I know that my Redeemer Uveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day ttpon the earth ; and though, 
after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
Goo. Job xix. 25. The country of Job, it should be remem- 
bered, and that of the diviner Balaam, whose prediction follows 

N n 
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next in order, in the pagan world, to that of Job, are both on the 
confines of the region in which these expectations of a ^ture Messiah 
were first indulged. That of the latter was Pethor, upon the Euphra- 
tes, a city which both sacred and profane geographers place in Upper 
Mesopotamia. He himself, in his prophecy, declares he came from 
the mountains of the east, those very mountains whence the Magi, 
pupils of the same school, issued, many centuries after, to adore d&e 
star which Balaam predicted, then risen in Jacob. The age in 
which Balaam flourished runs back very high into antiquity, nearly 
as high as that of Job himself; for, his benediction of Israel, 
against the bias of his own depraved heart, took place, according to 
Usher, in (he year 1451 before Christ,* which is nearly 300 years 
before the Trojan war, and above 500 before Homer flourished ; 
about which period, we have seen. Sir William Jones, speaking 
with gn at latitude, thinks the Bhagavat was composed ; that is, the 
original parts of the poem, previous to its interpolation by the artful 
policy of the Brahmins, to make tlieir favourite deity the prototype of 
the Christian Messiah. 'I'he Mesopotamian diviner, and the author 
of the Pooraun, derived from the same source, viz. the traditions 
preserved in the virtuous line of Shem, the general notion of an in- 
carnate deity to spring from the bosom of time ; but the peculiar 
and appropriate prediction of tlte Jewish Messiah, by the former, was 
the effect of inspiration by that Power whose providence can make . 
the basest instrument subservient to the noblest purposes. I'kose 
striking particulars in the history of Creeshna, that seem to bear so di- 
rect a similitude to some parts of the life of Christ, were, in all pro-^ 
bability, added, partly from the accounts circulated over the East by 
the Magi, who, following the traditions of their country, and guided 
by the ajrpearance of the risen star, visited the Saviour of (lie world 
in Bctlilchem, and partly from the spurious Gospels, which, in the 


• Utter’s Chronology, p. 34. 
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rmr ages vf Christianity^ were widely diSmed over die East by At]*-; 
mcvous channds which we shall hereafter point out. 

There is no occasion for my entering into discussions relative to all. 
the difficulties that occur in the history and character of Balaam : 
Ithnself; the general answer to d»e principal objection has been gi- 
ven above: that he was selected by Providence an unworthy instru- 
ment to accomplish a grand design ; and, as this is one of the ear- 
liest, so it is by no means one of the least animated, predictions of 
the great Personage prefigured by it. Summoned by Halak, die so- 
vereign of Moab, and amply bribed by that monarch, according to 
an ancient superstitious practice of die Gentiles, ‘^.ilemnly to devote 
to slaughter the Israelitish army, assembled in superior multitudes to 
seize upon his dominions, after many vain efforts to curse die chosen ' 
people of God, the avaricious priest of Baal at length declared that nO 
encliantment could prevail against Jacob, nor any divination against 
Israel. After three times extolling and blessing them, he propheti- 
cally breaks forth into the following rapturous exclamation : Htar 
what Balaam, the diviner, saith ; I shall see him, (the Messiah,) Imt not 
now ; I shall behold him, but not nigh ; there shall eome a star out of 
Jamb, and a sckptre shall rise out of Israel. '1 he light of this star, 
now faintly glimmering, and now transcendently luminous, beamed 
through all the succeeding ages that rolled on from Moses to Mala- 
chi, the last of the prophets. During the four hundred years, how- 
ever, which intervened between that prophet and its complete emer- 
sion, God left not himself without a witnc,ss in the pagan world. 
The ancient traditions began to be more widely diffiscd tlirough 
Asia, and the heathen oracles themselves, as well those that were 
written, as those that were vocally given, gave their decided testimo- 
ny to the oracles of truth. — The written praclcs claim our fitst no- 
tice. 

The most distinguishcxl of the oracles, written in the ancient 
world, were those attributed to Zoroaster, whose Jjistory, whose 
place of residence, and whose doctrines, -imilar, in many re- 

N n t! 
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spsft^, d)S9iAnd parti.QwIWpnPtipe.io,l^.jWLr 

v^t^tipn; sinQ^ jt .^ ^rpb^bly, through the medium of the cele-; 
brated Archima^us of thpt name, who is known to have . visited 
India 520 yc^rs. before Christ, that the Brahmins hrst arrived at any 
kno^fec^e of the true character, or any partioulars of the history, 
o^the REAL PERSONAGE to whom die ancient traditions, immemor 
rialJy flourishing among them, pointed ; and, by a comparison of 
which with those traditions, diey were afterwards induced to inter- 
polate their sacred books with passages extracted not only from the 
genuine^ but the spurious. Gospels. But, before we proceed farther 
in the discussion, it will be necessary to obviate a difficulty which I 
see will be urged, arising from the presumed improbability that the 
haughty and self-conceited Brahmins would ever condescend to bor- 
row any part of the religious creed of other nations, or blend it with 
that. sublime, and, in their opinion, perfect, theological code given 
them from heaven by the voice of Bralima himself. It is, indeed, 
a question of coiisidcrable importance, and merits very minute and 
circumstantial inquiry. It is tlie more incumbent on. .me to enter 
fully into it, because it will probably be farther objected, that 1 , 
myself, while contending for the antiquity of the Indian; doctrines 
and sciences, have, in various pages of this work and that introduc- 
tory to it, repeatedly, hinted at the absurdity of supposing that the 
Brahmins of Casi, or Benares, in Upper Hindostan, would ever d.e-. . 
scend so far from, the conscious superiority of mental distinction 
to which they Jay claim, as to receive instruction either in regard 
to the rites of religion or the principles of science from aliens, who . 
might, from curiosity, commerce^ .or otjhcr motives, have been in- 
duced to visit the coasts of India. 

When such sentiments have been avowed by me, they generally 
alluded to the disputed claim for priority in certain religious dogmas 
apd^ienti^c., attainments between the Greek and Arabian pbiloso-. 
phere and ffiOse of India. The geiKral route of the former to India 
wajS by' the ports of the pefairisula, and, Whatsoever influence tkei| 
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cottVi^liUh aiid'iiiaTiiiets infgUt have qn ;tHg brahmins of the souths 
(a nee at al! times die most corrupted both lii pnnciples and practice 
from this influx of foreigners,) it is not prohjabfe' jhat many of them 
reached the distant colleges of the Indian literati in those moun- 
tainous heights of Hlndostan Proper', where, in ancient periods, they 
principally flouri^ed, secure from the effect of those irruptions 
Which in every age the envied riches of India brought upon its more 
southern provinces horn successive conquerors. That, from those 
cldVated regions, and in particular from Naugracut, on the moun- 
tains of Lahore, the whole stream of Indian theology and science 
originally flowed, is not only probable from the cirr ..instance of thbir' 
being a part of India nearest to the great Tauric range that runs 
through Asia, where the patriarchal schools were first instituted, 
and whence science was propagated by various channels through 
the world, but is proved, from the fact related by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, that, from the neighbouring mountains of Bactria, in whose 
capital of Balk, Zoroaster, or Zaratusht, had his school and principal 
fire-temple, that venerable sage, together with his patron Hystaspe.s, 
paid a visit to the Indian Magi, in the secluded regions of ITpper 
IprniA, whom he found buried in the deep solitude of their native 
forests, exercising their lofty genius in profound astronomical specu- 
lations and celebrating the awful sanctities of their religion. The 
solemn and mysterious rites and doctrines, which he there saw and 
learned, he afterwards taught his disciples, the Persian Magi, and 
they were delivered traditionally down to their posterity for a succes- 
sion of ages.* This visit of Zaratusht to the Brachmanes evinces 
the intimate connection and correspondence between tliese two cclc- 


■ Hyicaspesi qui quiim raperiaris Indiz sccreta Sdentins peneinM, ad ncraororani quandam 
venetat aolitudinem, cujua franquillis silcntiis pn«celsa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur ; eotamque 
monitil ntionaa mondani oiotaa et aidaram, pvaaqlit’tactelram tifan, qaaiicam coltignV potnii, 
crui^iu, cx hia quae dldicit, aUqua aenaibua m^gorum infadic; .qnp. iPi cuiq dilcipEnia pnasen-. 
tiendi intuia, per auam quisque progeniem poaterii KUdbua usdiuu. Ampuani Mai^elUni, 
likis; ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ 
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of "East^tf p^fldidplicft,’ iifh'ich Wuliiii tii Have tiontiitued 
froin 'fhat‘pefibd, oHiiilt five ceritiirics befiiVe (Christ, down to thp 
ieveilth century after the Ciiriatian sera ; wheti, on the irruption of 
the' Arabian robbers, under the plea of cstablishiilg a' purer religion 
til ’Persia, the miserable remains of the Mhglan sect, under the 
name of Parsbes, fied for security into the domains of their Indian 
brethren, and settled, where they now remain, in the western dis- 
tricts Superioris India: in fact, to that very country in which, 
above a thousand years before, the great Archimagus had both im- 
parted and imbibed a considerable portion of his mystic devotion. 
It is remarkable that, previously to his entering on the public func- 
tion, which, under the patronage of Darius Hystaspes, he assumed, 
the residence of Zoroaster had been in Media ; (for, according to 
Porphyry, it was in the Median mountains adjoining to Pereia that 
Zoroaster first consecrated a cavern to Mithra, or the solar fire;*) 
and to Aztrbijion, which means the region of fire, and is only ano- 
ther name for Media itself, the Hindoos, and all the antrient fire- 
worshippers of Asia, have been immemorially accustomed to make 
pilgrimages. It was on Elburs, a mountain of that province, that 
the most ancient PybAvIa were erected in honour of the bright and 
most perfect symbol of deity, and there they were night and day 
guarded by priests stationed near them for the pious purpose. It 
was not, however, on the heights of Elburs that the first fire-temples 
blazed ; the perverted philosophy of Chaldaia, deserting its proper 
object, the source itself of light and heal, had long before Induced 
its infatuated votaries to erect stupendous chamanims to that ele- 
ment, as the primary all-powerful agent in nature, in Ur, of Chal- 
daja ; an act of insane impiety, which, attended as it was with the 
concomitant Sabian superstition of fabricating and adoring images 
made under supposed planetary influences, drove the virtuous Abra- 
ham into voluntary c\ilc. 


• Porphyrias dc Antro NymphariMn, p. z54. 
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The ladtan saered hook$> still leading us back to Ate parentrcoun- 
tiy of the iVorld* pointedly confirm this stateinent also ; for, Mr. Wil- 
fotd, after informing us, by way of introduction, dial Lucian de- 
scribes pilgrims in his time resorting from India to HierupulU, in 
Syria ; and that Hiert^lis appears to him to be the same city with 
the Mahabhaga of the Poorauns, diat is to say, the station of the 
goddess Devi, (or spirit that floated on the primordial waters, seated 
on the lotos,) with that epithet ; adds the important intelligence, that, 
even at tliis day, the Hindoos occasionally visit, as he is assured, the 
two Jwalamuchis, or springs of Naphtha, in Cusha-dweep:! within, 
the first of which, dedicated to the same goddess with the epithet 
Anayasa, is not far from tlu- Tigris; and Strabo mentions a temple, 
on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias : the 'Second, .or 
great Jwalamuchi, or spring witli a Jlaming mouth, is near Baku, 
from which place some Hindoos have attempted to visit the sacred 
islands in the west* Baku, the reader scarcely need be told, is si- 
tuated on the Caspian Sea, to which it gives its name, and I mention 
its distant situation merely to shew huw wide through the East the in- 
fluence of the Magian superstition had spread 500 years before the 
Christian acra, and bow numerous the disciples of the Zoroaslrian 
school. Its doctrines seem at that period to liave pervaded the whole 
of the Higher Asia, and to have been diffused through all the ci- 
ties where the Pereian power, tlien at its height, was acknow- 
ledged. 

Without degrading this great reformer of tlic Persian religion, as 
Hyde has done, to the situation of a menial slave in the family of 
Ezekiel or Daniel, we may yet allow it to be extremely probable, 
and we are justified by chronology in sitpposing, that, in his y^outh, 
he might have familiarly conversed at Babylon, during the long re- 
sidence of the Jewish captives at that city, witli one or the other of 
those holy men ; at least his writings and his precepts, so far as they 


Asiatic Researches, vol.iu. p. 9. oct. edit, reprinted at Lon ion. 
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«re known to us, demonttrate an intimate acquaintance with' the prin- 
cipal rites of the Jewish religion, and a diligent pernsal of tlie ancient 
scriptures of tlic Hebrew nation. The same active curiosity, the 
same ardent thirst of knowledge, that led him to the woody recesses 
of die Brahmins, would naturally, had he no other motives, impel 
him rigidly to scrutinize into a system of religion so &r exalted, in 
sublimity and purity, above the groveling, systems of idolatrous wor- 
ship that polluted the altars of surrounding nations. To this impor- 
tant acquisition of knowledge from its divine source, he doubtless 
added all the stores of traditional wisdom of the Noachidac, that had 
descended down to him through the corrupted channel of die pagan 
plulosophers of Asia. Thus distinguished by the sovereigns, and dius 
familiar with the literati, of Asia, equally known to the prophets of 
the true God, and die ministers of that false religion which had 
erected itself on its ruins, was it possible for the friend of Darius 
and die disciple of Daniel to be ignorant of that sublime passage, in 
the 7th chapter of Isaiah, which predicts in such express terms the 
miraculous birth of the Hebrew Messiali, Behold, a virgin shall 
CONCEIVE, AND BEAR A SON 1 or that in the dth, which, in so 
decisive a manner, distinctly designates his exalted character, and 
denominates him. Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
THE Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace! Could 
he possibly be ignorant of aH that long chain of astonishing prophecies 
successively, and at that time recently, uttered by die same prophet, 
by Jeremiaii, and odier inspired men, concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the captivity of tl^ij^cws by the Babylonian sove- 
reign ? or of the subversion of the Babylonian empire itself by the 
Modes and Persians r those prophecies in which Cyrus himself was 
twice mentioned by name 150 years before he was born. Could 
lie be ignorant of the solemn decree of Cyrus for the return and re- 
rnstutement of the Jews in their ancient domains, religious rites, and 
civil privileges ? or, on the retardation of that event by their deter- 
mined eni'mies, of flic confirmation of the decree of Cyrus, by his 
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pdilron Mystdspi^fej' frf fISe These important 

national events, befalfthg a people of s* pectrllar a theolopcal cost, 
could not have passed unnoticed imder theS-ery eye of one who 
united in his character' at once the coiirtfti’ Andi the theohguex and 
it is probable that he 'efen befriended tliem in their seCOnd applica- 
tion for renewed permissidn to rebuild the'r temple. TTie conspi- 
cuous rank and station of ZCratu'sht in the Persian empire and on the 
great theatre of Asia, added to the celebrity of his learning, gave him 
an unbounded influence' and authority over all the subordinate classes 
'and colleges of the ancient Za^oi, dispersed over the Eastern world, 
itmong whom the Brafamii;.' must be enumerated ; ind an author of 
high repute, from Oriental sources, informs us, that lie absolutely 
predicted to his disciples, that, at no very distant period, a sacrkjj 
'n'EnsoNAGE should issue from the tvomb of an imnianilate virgin, 
and that his coming would be preceded hp a brilliant star, whose 
light would guide them to the place of his nativity.* 

Whatever irtith there may be in this relation, which I would not 
insert fram an author' of lesS respectability than Abuifaragius, it is 
certain that the' Jews themselves, either grounding tlieir belief on 
the prophecy uttered by Balaam against the secret malignant purpose 
of his heart, and therefore justly supposed to be put into his mouth 
by the Omnipotent Power that watched over Israel, or induced by 
patriarchal traditions, firmly expected the prophetical allusion, not 
perhaps intended to be understood wholly in a metaphorical, nor 
absolutely in a literal, sense, to a brilliant appearance in the heavens, 
to be literally fulfilled, and that a star should, in fact, precede the 
edming of the Messiah. It is in vain that the Hebrew commentators 
fly to every subterfuge to avoid the imputation of indulging this no^ 
fion, since their conduct, on a great national occasion, incontrover- 
tibly establishes the fact. The impetuous zeal with which, in the 
130th year of the Christian sra, they rushed to the standard of a mi- 

‘ • Vide Abulfaragii Historia Dynastiaroai, p. 54, edit. Oxoii, 1S73 
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litary impostor, whom their perverted imaginations had exalted hi- 
to the true Mesaiah, demonstrates that they thus interpreted die pre- 
diction. At that time there Nourished in Judsea a most celebrated 
Rabbi of the name of Akiba, a bitter enemy of the Christians, who, 
guided by ambition, or acting from the conviction of his mind, 
sanctioned the daring fraud. I allude to the famous impostor 
“ named Bah-Cochebas, whose rapid success and sanguinary devas- 
tations through all Palestine and Syria filled Rome itself with asto- 
nishment. In this barbarian, so well calculated by his cruelty to be 
the Messiah, according to the perverted conceptions of the Jews, 
Akiba declared that prophecy of Balaam, a star shall rise out of 
Jacob, was accomplished. Hence the impostor took his title of 
Bar-Cochebas, or son of the star; and Akiba not only publicly 
anointed him king of the Jews, and placed an imperial diadem 
upon hU head, but followed him to the field at the head of four- 
and-twenty thousand of his disciples, and acted in the capacity of 
master of his horse. To crush Uiis dangerous insurrection, which 
happened in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, Julius Scvcnis, pre- 
fect of Britain, one of the greatest commanders of the age, was re- 
called and dispatchod from Rome, wlio retook Jerusalem, burnt 
that metropolis to the ground, and sowed the ruins vvith salt.”* Tlie 
prediction, therefore, of Zeratusht was in unison vvith the Jewisli 
fuitli and traditions ; and, through his means, the hope and promise of 
a Messiah, whose character and office were but darkly conceived, 
were diffused widely over all the Eastern world; confirming the 
traditions immemorlally cherished among the pagan nations, and 
obscurely recorded in the venerable dogmas and writings of the 
oldest heathen philosophers. 

In fact, I cannot consider, whatever may be genuine (and, doubt- 
less, some portions are genuine, dnee all false coins have been pre- 


* The above passage, incktsed in inverted rammas. is in the Indian Antiquities, vol. if. 
p wli':re the reader may peruse an account of the mLcr»ibIe cud of those fierce 

jvogurs. 
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cc4cd by originals of sterling weight and value) -in tlie mystic, tlieo* 
logy, contained in the Zoroaatrian or Chaldasan oracles, the Orphic 
mysterious verses, the writings of Hertnes Trismegist, and the Sibyl- 
line books, with all that we read in the PythagOric and Platonic re- 
mains concerning a great secondary* cau.se, or principle, the celestial 
and Ztvt Bm-iXew of the world, designated in the last ol 
those boolts by the remarkaldc expression of Magna Deum Soboles, 
Jovis Incrementum, in any other light than as mutilations of those 
primitive traditions; fui-, from what other source could have origi- 
nated the peculiarly strong and |K>inted expressions that so frequency 
occur in those ancient compositions concerning a fairtftg &tet, or 
sccond god, a ^lur^pe^ N>$, or second mind, a SiHg Atyog, or divine 
word, their tAitpag hiintin, or mediatorial Mithra, and rimT»c 0Bag, 
or generated god ? The conccjiiions which gave birth to these ex- 
pressions should doubtless be referred to the same origin with their 
notions concerning a 'Vaxv Ke^ftv, or soul of the world, and the sym- 
bolical theology which represented Brahma, or Osiris, m loio arborc 
sedentem super aquam, which are only corruptions of tho'c priniffival 
accounts that flourished in the patriarchal ages in respect to the func- 
tions and cnergic operations of the Holy Spirit. Hence, probably, 
die altar erected by the Athenians to the unkuorvH God', hence that 
most remarkable but ill- understood prophecy of the venerable Con- 
fucius, Si fam yeu xim gin. In thexoest, the Hoi.y One shall up 
pear,* Judaia being situated, in point of longitude, directly we-: 
from China. Hence, in many of the most sacred legends of jiagan 
antiquity, a mode of phraseology seems to have prcvail-.’d, anu sen- 
timents have been adopted, apparendy founded on some obscure idea 
of the incarnation of the Word, and cxacUy consonant to tlir asser- 
tion- of die Scripture, that the Word xmtmade flesh. Nor will it, 
I hope, be considered as a conjecture utterly incredible and inadmis- 
sible if I presume to intimate that the procession of Christ, from rlif 


(!ron$uIt:'Coapta:$dent. Sin. Db. >!. p.78, and Slaitlnii Sin. trot. Ur- ir. j- ij.j. 
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great Avri^tof, by an eternal generation, appe^ to be the latent 
meaning of the ancient Greek allegory, that Minerva, used symboli- 
cally for the WISDOM of God, sprang from die head of Jupiter. 

Having already, in the Indian Antiquities, when discoursing on 
the Oriental Triads of Deity, produced in order the most striking 
passages in the above-mentioned oracles and sacred and philosophical 
treatises of pagan antiquity, that apparendy had reference to the se- 
cond Hypostasis and his divine emanation, there is no necessity for 
my ranging again over the same wide field. Since, however, the 
ancient books of the Sibyls, deposited in the Roman capitol, are not 
there particularly noticed by me, because less relevant to the leading 
point under discussion than the others, yet, since they are, in the 
present case, extremely important, as forming a considerable link in 
the great chain that unites together the Jewish and pagan traditions 
concerning the future Mediator, a more tiian cursory retrospect, upon 
those portions of them that are considered as most ancient and au- 
thentic, may be gratifying to the reader and serviceable to the cause 
which 1 am endeavouring to illustrate. 

If the fourth eclogue of Virgil, mentioning, in terms so very 
remarkable, that a new age of justice and felicity was about to com- 
mence among men, a new order of things, and a new scries of 
years, under the auspices of a personage of heavenly celestial ex- 
traction ; — 

Magnus ab integro szclorum nascitur ordo. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeont Satornia regna, 
jam nova progenies cslo dimittitur alto : — 

if that celebrated eclogue rcially be founded, as is affirmed, on the 
predictions of the Sibylline books, existing long before the birth of 
Christ, the sentiments on this subject of the ancient world are from 
them clearly manifest. Those venerable fragments probably con- 
tained the treasured wisdom of the first ages, carefully delivered 
down to posterity ; and it should not be forgotten, that the genuine 
portions of diem are allowed to be of Oriental origin, nor that the 
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most celebrated (the Cumaean) Sibyli according to Justin Martyr, was 
the daughter of Berosus, the priest of Belus, who composed die Chal- 
daic history from the archives of the temple of his god. I am dware 
that the stigma of forgery has been affixed to the greater part of the 
collection of Greek verses, which at present go under the name of 
the Sibylline Oracles ; yet, that all are not the fabrication of impos- 
ture, (the pious fraud, as is generally presumed, of some credulous 
and superstidous Christian in the second century,) is proved, among 
other circumstances, from their containing the very passage descrip- 
tive of the catastrophe at Babel, quoted by Josephus, in his Antiqui- 
ties, eighteen centuries ago, though not in the ex.'i:t words used by 
him ; and long previous to diat writer they were appealed to, and 
detached verses copied by Plato, Aristodc, and other Greek writers of 
repute. A still more just idea of the high antiquity of the Sibyls 
and their oracles may be founded on the circumstance that Virgil, 
who could not but be acquainted wdth the opinion of the learned of 
his time on this subject, in his sixth book, introduces ^ncas cojisult- 
ing the hoary prophetess on his coming into Italy, whicli at once 
carries us back to the Trojan war, a period the remotest in human 
history. As those parts of the Sibylline oracles, that have reached us 
through the medium of the Roman bard, are of a date superior to the 
supposed a:ra of the fabrication of the collection at this day in exis- 
tence, I shall principally confine ray remarks to passages occurring in 
the Pollio. 

Jam nova progetues cslo dlmitdtur alto. 

In this line, though intended by a high-flown hypeibolc to flatter 
a human being, if our author was faithful to his original, there is 
apparently a direct allusion to the incarnationjof the Word, the only 
genuine Avatar that descended from heaven. It is remarkable, 
that, wheresoever mention is made of this great Personage in die re- 
cords of pagan antiquity, we always find some subsequent allusion, 
to die serpenline ianpter. 


Occidet et scrpeiu. 
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.'.I atn aeostfale fhatServin and other Gommentatofs fefa these and 
all timilsr expresnaDs, occoiriB^ in thk eclogue, to the commeAce- 
jment of the tamgnut aitnnt, at Kn^ffamrrtmt of the Stoic phlloso* 
pbeis ; and, doubdcs, Virgit had that celebrated epoch in view when 
he Uvus conapliinented his hem ; but the original prediction had a 
(deeper allusion, and was the result of the primitive traditions on the 
subject. The fallowing lines, however, cannot be said to have an 
aATmamiuly but a vurral, allusion, nor could they be applicable 
either to Perilio or Augustus : 

Te dute, « qua nanent Mcleris vestigia nostri, 

Irrita perpecua sabent fismidiiie tons : — 

by the poet’s afterwards mentioning so particularly prhett vestigia 
fymtdis. 

Et akera qiue vehat Argo 
Deltxtos heroas. ~~~ 

\Vc have a fartlier insight into tlie latent meaning of those original 
oracles, from which tlie Follki is allowed to be copied ; for, the 
I'oroas^r has as manifest an allusion to the original defection of man 
from pristine innocence and virtue througli the fraud of the begiii* 
ling serpent, as the latter has to the perverted ^ry of the Noadiic 
dehige. It is scarcely necessary tO' point out the remarkable simU 
larity which tliat well-known passage, 

— -a Nrc nagnos metuent armenta Inmea* 

bears lo a verse in the chapter of Isaiah sacred to the same subject ; 
for, they both have allusion to the peaceful reign of the good shep- 
herd, the shepherd of Israel, the mighty Pan, to him who is so em- 
phatically designated in a subsequent verse by the majestic tkle 
Ot 

Cara deum sobol£t> ffiagnOB JovU iDcrementaniv 

Such are the solemn attestations borne to this unknown biit illus- 
trious personage in one of the noblest compositions of the Roman 
muse, generally allowed to consist of a selcctioB of passages, from 
the Sibylline prophecy, most suitable to tlie artful purposes of the 
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poet. From the same Nurce are also si^posed to have been derived 
three other prophetic sayings, in very general circulation, about the 
period of our Saviour’s advent, at Rome, tiiough generally applied 
by their abject flatterers to their imperial tyrants: the first men- 
tioned by Suetonius, Regent populi Romani Naturatn parturire, 
or, That Nature herself was about to bring forth a Son that should 
be king over tlie Roman people.* The second in Tacitus, Plu~ 
ribus peraiasio inerat, says that historian, antiquis sacerdotnm Ute- 
ris contincri, co ipso tempore fore, nt valeseeref Oriens, profectiqne 
Judtca rerum potirentnr, or, 'iliat a firm (lersuasion had seia(;d 
the minds of very many of the citiaens of K me, that it was 
predicted, in the ancient sacerdotal books, that, about this time, the 
East should resume its ancient sceptre, and a Sovereign o; the world 
issue from Judasa.-j- The third, in the above-cited Suetonius, Percre- 
buerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse 'in Palis, ut eo tempore 
Judted profecti rerum potirentur, or. That over the whole East there 
had prevailed an ancient and permanent belief that it had Iteen de- 
creed by tltc Fates, that, about this period, Palestine should give a 
king to the Roman empire.^ The above quotations, and that from 
authors in other respects not very friendly to the Jewish nation, are 
all so many direct proofs that either the Hebrew prophets had found 
their way among the pagan philosophers of Asia, or that very forci- 
ble impressions remained on their minds of the great original pro- 
.nise, that a royal Deliverer from the bondage of sin and death, mis- 
taken by them for a great temporal prince, should, in God’s ap- 
pointed time, spring from the line of David, and spiritually reign 
upon the throne of Judah. 

It was not only, however, by the testimony of dead oracles and 
traditional dogmas tlwt the awful tidings of God, descending to 
sojourn with man, were corroborated; the livino oeacles tliat 

• Suetoniui in Octavio, cap. 94., p. 1 14, edit. Bipont. 4 T.iciti Him. lib v. cap. 13. 

3 Suetonius in Vespasiano, cap. 4, p. 348, edit, Bipont. 
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existed in those days afforded also dieir attestation to the solemn 
fact. We are informed by Suidas, that, while Jesus was yet an in^ 
fant, Augustus, sending to the great oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, to 
inquire who should be his successor, was answered by that oracle, 
“ Tliat a Hebrew child. Lord of the Gods, was come into tlie world, 
who had commanded him to depart to hell, and that no more answers 
W'cre to be expected from Delphi.”* Upon this, we are imformed, 
Augustus erected an altar in the capital with this inscription, Pai- 
MOGENiTO Dei, to the First-born of God. 

Both Eusebius and Athanasius have recorded the following fact : 
that, when Joseph and Mary arrived in Egypt, they took up their 
abode in Herniopolis, a city of the Thebais, in which was a superb 
temple of Serapis. Conducted by Providence or induced by curiosity 
to visit this temple with the infant Saviour, what was their wonder 
and consternation, on their very entrance, to find not only tlie great 
idol itself, but all tltc dii minores of the temple, fall prostrate before 
them. The priests fled away with horror, and the whole city was 
in the utmost alarm.-f- The spurious Gospel of the Evangelium In- 
fantias also relates this story, which is not, on that account, the less 
likely to be true, since it is probable the spurious Gospels may con- 
tain many relations of facts traditionally remembered, however dis- 
honoured by being mingled witli the grossest forgeries and puerili- 
ties. It is not probable that Eusebius or Athanasius derived their in- 
formation from tliis source. In this relation we have a remarkable 
completion of that prophecy in Isaiah, The Lord shall come into 
Egypt, and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence. Isaiah 
xix. 1. 

As the pagan oracles had borne such decisive testimony to the fu- 
ture appearance, and to the actual descent and existence, of tlie 


* Suidas in voce Delphi. 

f Vide Eosebii Demonstrat. Evang. lib.vi. cap. zo, AtbanaSidelncatnat. Verbi. vol.i. p.89. 
ct Evang. Iniant. apud Cod. Apocryph. vol. i. p. 176. 
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Messiah, so did tliey not wholly remain silent at the awful pe- 
riod of hb last sufferings and his crucifixion ; for, wc are in- 
formed, by no less a person in Pagan antiquity than Plutarch, 
from whom it is copied by Eusebius, tliat, in the reign of 'I'i- 
berius, about the period of the crucifixion, certain persons, em- 
barking from Asia for Italy, towards the evening, sailed by the 

Echinadcs, (islands in the iEgean Sea,) whence an unknown voice 
called aloud on one Thamus, an Egyptian mariner, and com- 
manded him, when he came to the Palades, to declare, that 
the great Pan was dead. On the arrival of the ship at that is- 
land, the mariner did not neglect the command of the oracle ; 
but, a dead calm favouring the delivery of the message, he, 

with a loud voice, exclaimed, 'O fu^at na» rtBinpu, the ^reat Pan 

is dead. Immediately an innumerable multitude of voiees uas 
heard echoing those words, accompanied witli bitter howling and 
lamentations of the damotis who uttered them, for tlie subver- 
sion of that kingdom which &ttan had set up, and the annihi- 
lation of his power, by the death of Christ.* 

Having now, I flatter myself, in the course of this investiga- 
tion, by a train of very impressive evidence, deduced from va- 
rious and distant quarters, established, as far as the nature of that 
evidence would allow, three important points ; first, the exis- 
tence of certain primaeval traditions relative to a future Medi- 
ator, widely dispersed over all the Gentile world ; secondly, 
that, if there be truth in history, the Persian Zeratusht, the dis- 
ciple of Daniel, 520 years before the Christian ajri, visited tlie 
Brachmanes, in their woody recesses, fraught with all the trea- 
sures of the Jewish learning, and acquainted with the express 
predictions, on the same subject, of their most venerated pro- 
phets ; and, thirdly, that the Pagan oracles themselves, both 
dead and living, were in perfect unison witli those predictions ; 


VOL. IJ. 


• Flutuch dc Detetu Oiaculonia, p. 39. 
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I might be justiilcd in here closing the pretent chapter;^ ■ni- 
leaving .H to the reader’i candid decision, how far 1 have been 
warranted by facts in concluding, that, from these vairioui nurw 
cet, combined with certain fairtorical fragments coneaming the 
feats of some ancient liero of their nation, equally odebrated for 
bravery and piety, the Brahmins faraaed the motley character 
and history of Creeshna; and, in fact, on tliat ground, founded 
the first idea of a heavenly Avatar. This is the broad and, 
indeed, the -only safe and solid basis for the argument respect- 
ing Creesbna's life and mimdes to rest upon; for, liowcver happy 
and ingenious, as h certainly is, maybe the conjecture of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, concerning the interpoiatian of the Brahmin records 
from the Apocryphal <«ospela, it still afibsds hut a partial ea- 
planation of the dilSculty. Many of the mythological sculp- 
tures of Hnidostau, that relaHe to the events in die history of 
this Avatar, more immediately interesting to the Christian ivoiid, 
being of on age undoubtedly anterior to die Christian «ta, white 
tliose sculptures remain umnsworablc teslimoaies of the facts 
recorded, the assertion, unaided by these collateral proofr, rather 
strengthens than obviates die objection cf the sceptic. Thus the 
sculptured figures, copied by Sonoerat from •one of their eddest 
pagodas, and engraved in this volume, the one of which repre- 
sents Creeshna dancing on the -ermhed 4mii4 of the serpent, and 
the otlier tire same pmonage entangled in hs enormous folds, 
to navk dte arduousness of dhe contest, vriiile the enraged sop- 
tile is seen biting -ha fiat, togedser widi the history of the fact ' 
annexed, could never derive their origin from any informatim 
coHtlrined in die spurieus Gesffek, but 'Othibk an HlustriouS prdof 
of the 'budi 'of the Chfristkm religioB from a more ancient and 
swtdientic soevee. For the sniRe remoir, I do net 'stnemsoudy hst 
sirt upon h, 'though I dihdt the taonjeoture esttemely ^mba- 
blc, and approaching nearly upon certainty, that the murder of 
-tlic infant-children at Mathura, ipf die^.fyrant Cansa, and the 
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rt^ xTonveykncc of Crecshna by hit fatlier ov«r the Jamm;], 
tiOder cover of the-niglity to bafHs the fury of the tyrant, were 
dieect kfiitatioflc of the massacre of the innocents by Herod, -and 
the flight of loseph into £igypt with the infant Jesus. Allu' 
notiB to diis fact are fiequent or dte sculptuied walls of their tcitti|irleB, 
aad iti the pietutes that emblaaon their mythology ; of ^' hat antiqui- 
ty it is impossible preebdy to say ; but^ if that prominent and fe- 
rocious figure in the Eiephanta cavern, bearing a drawn - sword 
and Mrrounded widt slaugiitered kiiants, he, in reality, as some 
Indian antiquaries have thought, allusive to this Avsitar, (though 
it is far nMre probable to be a representation the Evil IViii- 
ctple,) the matter is decided on the of^osile scale. That sum- 
maty mode of extivpatiag a dreaded enemy was, wie have seen 
in the instance of Moses and his Hebrew brethren, anciently 
practised in the East: and, should the passage in question hot 
eventually prove to be an interpolation, one solid advantage, at 
least, will result from tiiis inquiry, •>- that what has appeared^ 
even to some (Ihristians, most inoredible in the affair, the sah- 
guinary mandate itself of die enraged Herod, is explained at 
once, to the sadsfaction of tlic reader, and tlic honour of the 
veracity of the Evangelist who records the shocking fact. It 
must, however, be allowed to be a Wonderful coincidence, as 
doubtless will appear many otlieiv which will occur in the life 
of Creeshna, the vestiges of which I can only dubiously trace 
to any part of Sacred Writ. Although, therefore, I caniiot 
but coorider my own hypothesis as the more salisfiirtury of the 
two prepesed, becaitwe it ascends to a remoter source, yet, 
mode of solving the difhcully having been referred tu, I do not 
think myself at liberty to pass over tlie question in a transient 
' manner; and, havit^ ptuenred the spurious Gospels, in various 
iatiguUges, and of various editions, I have made tiic drsircfd in- 
quiry, of which the following strictures are the result. ' t 

Pp a . ' • 
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II The- etar . that was. to arise out of Jacob «Ad .illumine P4le*- 
tioe, (and not only Palestine, but ilie whole earth,) at length made 
, its appearance in the eastern horizon. The Persian -Magi, , ad- 
. dieted to the Sabian superstition, and not unmindful of. the. pre- 
diction of their great master Zeratusht, (a prediction which, as J 
enlarge my inquiry, I find more widely diffused than 1 at first 
supposed through Asia,*) from the heights of the mountainous 
regions where they resided, and watched the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, had long been anxiously solicitous for tlie manifestation 
of the brilliant prodigy. The wonderful condescension of Di> 
vine Providence, in announcing this stupendous event to the Gen- 
tile world, by a sign the most intelligible to their comprehen- 
sion, and after a mode die most consonant to the habits and pre- 
judices of a race involved in the deptji of astronomical supersti- 
tion, at once excites admiration and impresses gratitude on the 
refiecting mind. The physical phasnomenon ordained to precede 
that appearance, the rmnung-star to the Sun of Righteousness, 
had already blazed forth, during die space of nearly two years, 
to the astonished disciples of Zoroaster, who, impatient to be- 
hold the Desire of all Nations, lost not a moment in obeying its 


• It occurs at die very opening of a prodnetioo wbicb I shall presently have occasion to mention 
in great detail, — the Evangilitnn Infantiie, u I find it translated from die Arabic, through the 
madhiffl of which hngnege it probably reached India, by Henry Silcei ■■ Men Magi mneratt tx 
(Matt Ktnstl/mu, queHaoMODVM raucomnAT Zoea-oascst.” Codex Apocryphiis 
Novi Testamenti, cura Fabcicii, vol. i. p.t73> edit. Hamburg. 1703. — I thinic it important to 
mention thii circumstance, in addition to what was cited in a former page from Abul&ragius; fie- 
tauee, Uie Arabian author probably inserted it as one of the tradidonai’ dogmas of Zeiatnsht, pre- 
served in his own school t for, there were Arabian as wel aa. Penian Magi. Ha cnrtainly found, 
nothing of it in the Apocryphal Gospd, upon the time Mhgect, in Greek, and ascribed ^to 
St. Thomas ; for, that precedes the Arabic one, in this volume, with the Latin version of Cotele- 
rhis. These are two very forcible reasons for supposing them.' bdth to have been fiditieiied 
in the eailiest ages of Christianity ; for, in the fint place; the Greek version is mendoned in the 
works of Irenseus and Origen, both of whom lived in the second mtuty ; and, McamUy, wn find 
many panhge; of the latter inserted almost vtrialim in the text ef.the Koran of Mohammed, who. 
was bom in the sixth century. In foct, the Evcmgibiat Irfaxtitt seems to hive been the principal, 
though corrupted, medium by which that impostv arrived at any knowledge of Cbriitinnity, 
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titiftmcfni and in submitting tbemselTCs to its guidance. We shall 
lint stop here, to examine the philosophical perplexities that ap- 
pear to envelope this subject, of the star that appeared to the 
Magi: it has already been often and ably investigated, and the 
magnified difficulties in great part removed, by the efforts of 
learned and pious writers. But It should ever be reniembcred, 
that this was a miraculous display of omnipotent power, for the 
most glorious of purposes, and therefore cannot properly be brought 
before the tribunal of human reason ; a display worthy of the 
immortal object to which it pointed, and one the truth of which 
is equally attested by s:icred and profane wri;: rs of antiquity. 
Whetlicr, therefore, the phsenomenon in question was, as I am in- 
clined to think, the light of an occult star blazing suddenly forth 
in the heavens, (resembling that of superior effulgence which ap- 
peared in Cassiopea in 1572, and which continued visible about 
sixteen montlis in our hemisphere,) and afterwards, to human 
eye, apparently extinguished ; a doctrine in perfect unison with 
the astronomy of the present day;* or whether, as seems to be 
determined by the generality of commentators, only a fiery meteor of 
an appearance unusually luminous; its uncommon lustre, and its 
punctual appearance at the time predicted, confirmed the ancient tra- 
ditions, and animated the illustrious £0901 immediately to under- 
take a journey of many hundred leagues, over unknown moun- 
tains, rivers, and deserts, to adore the bright original of which 
that refulgent orb was the emblem and index. I am aware, 
tliat the generality of Christian writers, on this subject of the 
journey of the Magi to Bethlehem, make it to have taken place 
from Aralna. To tliis opinion they have been principally itir 
duced by the proximity of that region of Asia to Palestine, and 

* The udenu thenuelvei were not yrhollr insttendve to the changes that took place amethg 
■he fixed ran. It was die appearance of a new itor in the beavensi about izo years before the 
lacamation, diat indticed tfippardiut to Arm the first catal(%ne of them, in order that posterity 
piiglft hhdee any Atut*. changes that took plate among dicm- 
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k liiiidabid to tlife c6ittj|flfetittn;- tin TBft' 

iiifeiotti pf '^t ifn-bdiction iti this aiventyi^ttcohd PsaliAi 'HidtIiBi 
'ictitg's' of ’ShVbk efhd Saba thill bfftr ^ftt ib tlii Htiar-bothl: M‘a<- 
'"Siirh. It i4 ittit; lio^etref, bteSr to Ynb, Ibat, at that ^>elriocli the 
AntBlkits cfiiitiv^fttd ksttfahotty, knd i^tched this noetutnal hea* 
rirtisi ttrffli fliB zeSl bf tilfe Mofe itlitern a^trdhotnera ; at lekA, xvi 
MVc ho ^fhdfs tiF thb Fifct frdAi histWy at hll iapHiriSaohing ti 
those ^’hteh rechlrfl tft'tt tiritWistrifed diUgehiCfe of thb Phrsia!h khd 
Jndiah AfloiVing, thlirefote, those WTiters all the credit so 

justly dtite to their zeal and their thiditibh, since it is more Coh- 
fdritiitWe to tlife gfctifcral hy'jiOthdsik adopted in this ^umCi I aril 
rathhr inclined tO eoiWcidfe ‘Ih ctjihiion ^th the learhed Mydfe, 
Who determines that journey td have ^ commtttced FrOm I'crsia, 
the hrigirial scat of the Mii^ah sbhbol, and rdsideftee of the At- 
chWiagus ; aild thb Scri^tifre it^ilf ctu'tainiy juStJdeS ^lie conjec- 
turb, finch, dh their aVrfyil iri jutttea, OS is Siippofecd Oil flic tWi^fili 
day siftOr the hSifh of otir ^kvidur, Arid bri fheir bbirig interro- 
gated by Flerod bdhccrnihg the time bf thb first ajipbiiiainbe iri 
the East of the star that gliided flicrit thitlVcr, thhy iettiWieS hlrii 
sUch an arisWer as indlicefd thfe trirfiged feirig to order ihe im- 
jhediite riiasskcre of all the chilOrm hi ffethlehah. Ml the ibeHh 
tfrirtdf, frofii tW 6 VteAHS old dKd 'undtr'-, k period in less fhari 
iWic/h tlicTr jOiirriby boilld sbai*c(!iy hitia; btJbh atboWpHshtd. A’K 
tlioiigh fhfe hdmfaei of the blagi ’has heCn fBted, by aritient tra- 
rfilidhS, \b ' three, yet, 'is ‘fib' paVtlboldr ilifinBdr is fepe6i!fted 'in “Setip- 
tiirc, arid 'fe thbir dlFcct fodfe to JUiftea li’y thfOWgfi Arkfeia, h 
is hit ‘ifiipossihife but thdt, bn thaklng krifiwb their ‘brfdnd, 'fllby 
might ^krie beeii also joined By 'hdiHb 'of fflfe ‘6f 'fliat bOini- 
try also. Hearing thb tHbrihiky fritfitirfbentifi ‘itrfd riiytt^i 'Hi Wh}<^ 
Arabia so much abounded, in addition to that gold which was 
the peculiar produce of the wealthy regions lying still nearer the 
rising sun. The sMtibn of the star, used as the tectndlufy instrument 
by Divine Providence to irihnift^ to flic Wbrtd ’the 
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)V;^s ,}n 4lj^ Pflrl^pq fjf ths liij^vens .fvlijch dir 

fi 9 VUy i 9 ,vef Jui^. Jhc jins^oipji^ant, .^ful j)eihaps peculiar, ljg)j# 
.epiiau^ig ^-p^i/tliat.4ar wpfi |^r unef,ring gufclp io PjCthlcjlicj)], at a 
periu4 v'licn Ar^vdlcrs by J^i4 ps wiidl ^.by fffl >yece ^.c.uatoiaed to 
jg^i4p liboiiisclvcs by .the h^lit pajliculpr ^tai;s: ior, )vliat oilier 
guides PRUil^. to Mhect them by uighh when only jpurueys 

Cpold he iJerforpie^ w tb 9 .t.^coirchfDgtegiou, oA'cr the vast sandy and 
.tractlrss deserts of Asia. .11' tt .sho,uJld be ,nbjc,ctcd that the t^uiuty 
light of no star in the firmament, however brilh.itnt and pavverii,d, 
could point out tp the .Alagi the ppr-pcular hahii^ttipn p( the holy 
fantily^ the hypotliesis hece. ^opted by noauef^ps ejtelpd^ the qanev 
immediate edition of divine power, in c^usiqg an md^ed meteor, 
or a radius of j^oty.t to i,Uippit)'<de thn .^t *, and this hi all pTqbabn- 
hty vvas dto qa^, it h .uppo^ib^e for, the hpman jutod to .con- 
«ci.ve« . .iwdv (hough the .qiost .moowned masters in sucnc.c have 
attempted tl^c .shqtch, for dto powo^s of inimap .genius accurate- 
ly to paijpt, ;tiic pvgost pnd alTecfutg seque w'luch, hi jpoekiery of 
all the pagqantry of human magnidcenqc, now .took .place ip 
,tlic stable of the huiphle hm at IQethlchein ; — the astonished pa- 
rents, die j^^psttate die di.vine elijltl, receiving, with a 

finite of .iuedhblc benignity, .tbe j^p^qred .treasures of the hast : 
Kntnrc nejicr wiljnessed such an at^ful scene but once; and h- 
bfyated n>a<i» for iwliosc icm^inip^dw these amazing scenes wcfe 
ttansactqd,, onighit to chqrish die .lenmmhtnucc with pious rapUKp 
,Vt'hvI|C dto!0£liit ,And p^htcncc remain. 

'jThc sctiptprpl j^qoppt .qf the sidereal hct?ld .d>?it a.impwmed 
JO tjve Oriental iW^qrld the advept of tjie ^vjbur pf d?c 
and of Wb^esH^pt jomney nod .ndot^hon qf ,tbc .wants 

not the collateral testimony of an eminent philosopher of those 
times ; and, h^ (he science pf nstrqnqmy been thqn more .gene- 
rally cultivated, many others would undoubtedly have still (re- 
mained. 
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Clialcidins, a writer who iSounsHcd hot Itmg after Christ, tn 
a commentary upon the Timaeus of Plato, discoursing upon por* 
rentous appearances of this kind in the heavens, in different 
ages, particularly speaks of this wonderful star, which, he ob> 
serves, presaged neither diseases nor mortality,* but the descent 
of a God among men: — Stella, quam a Chaldais observatam 
fuisse testantur, qui Deum nuper natum muneribus venerati sunt .''f* — 
a star, which is attested to have been observed by Chaldi-can astro- 
nomers, who immediately hastened to adore and present with gifts 
the new-bom Deity. 

It would be an unmanly line of conduct, and argue a disin- 
genuousness totally unworthy the exalted subject we are engaged 
in discussing, to conceal from the reader that the two first chap- 
ters of St. Matthew, relating these solemn facts, and tracing back 
the genealogy of Christ, have themselves, by certain writers not in 
other respects sceptical, been attacked as spurious. The circumstance 
has arisen principally from some magnified difficulties in the genea- 
logical history in the first chapter, and from the astonishing na- 
ture of the facts recorded in the second, — the journey and ado- 
ration of the Magi, and tlie subsequent massacre of die infants 
by Herod. These writers found the argument for their spurious- 
ness on a very absurd and chimerical basis. They assume, (and it 
is mere assumption, without any kind of proof,) that St. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew or Syriac language only, and that 
the author of the Greek version added the initial chapters in question. 
It is an opinion, however, sanctioned by very high authority in 
antiquity, that the apostle was the author of both Gospels, and was 
induced to write them in two different dialects for the more ex- 
tensive propagation of the sacred truths contained in. them: the 


* Mmsfmt, in tbe ariginal, thouM, daubdcati be marttfiit, and n 1 bave TcnMi^ la len- 
der it. 

f Chaktdiui in Tinmam PUtonis, p . 19. 
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first, •written, a very abort time after our Lord’s ascension, tor the 
benefit of the Jewish converts; the latter, somewliat later, for vlic 
instruction of the Gentile proselytes. Those holy and consiilc;- 
rate persons who admitted die Greek Gospel, which has descended 
down to us among the canonical books, had, in all probability, 
seen die Ilcbrew Gospel of St. Matthew also, and oould easily 
have detected the forgery, had it really been one ; and no doubt 
can be entertained but that all the sacred books thus admitted 
underwent a most rigid scrutiny, and diat their authenticity was 
first incontrovertibly established. 

Although I conceived it would be disingenu us wholly to omit 
noticing a circumstance so well known to the learned as . die 
spuriousness attempted to be fixed on these chapters, yet this is 
not the place for entering into any extended discussions on the 
subject. Indeed, it is rendered in a great degree unnecessary, 
as well by the futility of the objections themselves us the labo- 
rious investigation of preceding writers, who may be consulted.* 
What is here offered is of a general nature, and retrospective on 
corresponding events in the annals of India ; I shall, therefore, 
briefly observe, that, whatsoever difficulties there may be (as 
some there certainly arc, though none insuperable) in the for- 
mer of these chapters, that treats concerning the genealogy of 
oUr Saviour, the strong connecting chain of evidence produced above, 
both collateral and positive, relative to the continued expcclations of 
the whole Gentile world, and particularly of the Eastern Zotfot, 
with whom all the traditional wisdom and venerable predictions of 
their ancestors for ages had been treasured, renders the fact recorded 
in the second, of the journey and adoration of the Magi, extreme- 


* See two pamphlets on this subject ; the one entitled, Free Thoughts upon a Free Inquiry 
into the AuUiencicUy of the First and Second Chapiert of St. Matthew's Gospel the second, 
*' The Authenticity of the First and Second Chapters of St> Matthew's Gospel vindicated and 
that " Free Inquiry" itself ; alt publ^hed about the year i77i> 

VOL. II. Q q 
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ly probable, if nol indisputable. The savage custom, too, of Eas- 
tern despots, in destroying a whole generation to make themselves 
sure of a single victim, demonstrated also above to have been some- 
times practised in Asia, will remove much of the improbability 
resulting from the horror of the deed ; especially when it is con- 
sidered, that Herod himself was at once the most profligate and 
sanguinary of tyrants, and, not long before, had ])ut three of 
his own children to dcatli, on the bare accusation of their ha- 
ving aspired to his crown, W'hicli drew from Augustus that well- 
known sarcasm, “ that he icoitld choose rather to be Herod's hag 
than his son a reproach, which might also have an asjicct to- 
wards the massacre of the infant-children at Bethleliem, proba- 
bly not iinreported by his enemies at the court of Rome. Tor my 
own part, 1 am inclined to think, that the relation of these circum- 
stances, with all the particulars by w'hich they are accompanied in St. 
Matthew, has a far greater tendency to establish than to invalidate the 
genuineness of the chapters in question, as well as the reality of the 
events recorded ; for, would, indeed, any person have had the auda- 
city, so soon after those events as the Gospel of St. Matthew (I 
mean the (ireek Gospel, nearly as old as the original in He- 
brew, and which, under the a{>ostolical sanction, has descend- 
ed, unmutilated, down to our own times) is known to have 
been promulged, to insert a relation which, if not founded 
on real facts, could so easily have been confuted ? — Or, wa- 
ving for a moment all debate on the authenticity of these chap- 
ters, would the apostle himself, in the face of the whole Jew- 
ish nation, in the most decided manner, have affirmed, that 
these anutzing transactions took place, had they not been actu- 
ally performed ? — Were there no Jews at that time living, 
uliosc immediate ancestors resided in Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
uhile these momentous scenes were acting, and wlio certainly 
wanted no incentive to expose any false statement of the early 
Christians with respect to the Messiah? 
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But, farther, I am of opinion, that an indubitable testimony, 
ill favour of their authenticity, may be drawn from a quarter 
invetcrately hostile to Christianity. Celsus, the most learned and 
able of its assailants, wrote his invective so early as the middle 
of the second century ; and would Celsus, with all the source.-) 
of genuine information in his power, have alluded to these .so- 
lemn facts, as related in this Evangelist, wliieli he cvideiily doe.s, 
if cited correctly by Origen,* with a view to .subvert the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity founded upon it, unless it formed at that 
time a part, and that an undisputed part, of the said Gospel ? — 
It was extreiticly important to the purpose of th:- laboured argu- 
ment of this celebrated Kpicureaii philosojihcr, tliat, in his at- 
tack upon Christianity, he should accurately have distinguished 
between the genuine and the imputed doctrines of its first pro- 
fessors. .\ny svipposition to the contrary would be at once a 
degradation of his understanding and a subversion of his hypothe- 
sis. But, in truth, there scarcely existed a possibility of error 
on subjects so public, and so notorious. That publicity is in the 
strongest manner intimated throughout the whole narration of St. 
Matthew. \o part of this awful drama is represented as liaving been 
acted in the privacy of solitude, or in the shade of obscurity; every 
jiartieular of the wonclerl'ul story is related with a dignilied simplicity 
that bids delianec to the .severest scrutiny. On the ar- 

rival of the Magi at Jerusalem, they speak of the star, and of 
(lie jievv-born King of the Jews, as things of public notoriety, 
as tilings know n and seen by all ; — Where is he that is born 
King of the Jetes; for, toe have seen his star? — And the im- 
mediate convoking of the Sanhedrim by Herod, as well as his 
subsequent order to destroy the children, must have greatly add- 
ed to that notoriety. Again, Celsus, or, at least, the Jew in 
(.’clsus, reproaches the Christians witli the flight of their infant 


vide Origen contra CcUum, lib.i. p. 45 , edit. 165 $. 
Qq 2 
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G($d into Egyt>t, na if ti God were not at>le to protect hhtuelf 
from the cruel perfidy of taan;* which argument, fiowerer ab- 
sutil and futile, yot, aa referring to what is related in the second 
cltapter of Matthew, afibrda another proof that it then stood where 
it now does. There are also other allusions in Cclsus to this 
chapter, which (Remonstrate that it must then have been in ex- 
istence : and, as that learned writer was well informed in all 
matters relating to Christianity, was not regarded in the light of 
an interpolation, but as the genuine writing of the Evangelist, and 
as containing a fundamental part of the Christian code. But the 
most important and satisfactory result of the whole inquiry is, that 
those events are only scoffed at and ridiculed by Celsus and his 
sceptical associates ; they are not denied, nor are they, any more 
than the miracles of Christ, attempted to be disproved. The 
silence, therefore, of one of the most learned and dctemiincd 
adversaries of Christianity, on a point so momentous as the prece- 
ding, may justly be deemed no unimportant additional testimony to 
the truth of the awful facts under consideration. 

Although I should be sorry to degrade these pages by intro- 
ducing Into them any of the legends of the Romish church, yet 
so much has been said by the Portuguese writers concerning 
the ancient Christians of St. Thomas, t/te Aposlk of the Indies, 
as he is sometimes denominated by them, that it would be in- 
excusable, on a subject like the present, wholly to omit men- 
tioning what they assert relative to tliose people and that apostle. 
From the traditions of the church, and the testimony of the fa- 
thers, sufficient evidence may be collected to convince us, that, 
on the distribution made by the apostles of the several regions 
of the Gentile world, in which they were respectively to exer- 
cise their ministry, the vast district of Parthia and the more 
easterft empites of Asia were allotted to St. Thomas; and that 


Origen contra Cebum, lib. i. p. 5 1 ■ 
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iposde, wbo'i by tbe coodeseenson of blsr cnici^d Master, had 
such decided and publid proof permitted him of tliat' resurrec- 
tton which is the basis t/S the Christian hope of immortality, 
was, doubtless, propordonably animated by it to tempt every dan- 
ger of a fiery climate and battiarous nations, and propagate its 
doctrines to the farthest bounds of the habitable globe. The 
Medes, the Persians, the Carmatiians, and die inhabitants of Hyr- 
cania and of Bactria, whose capital was Balkh, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Magi, of which provinces, at that time, the Par- 
thian empire consisted, successively shared the benefit of his in- 
structions. The Eastern' traditions add, that, in this quarter of 
Asia, he met, far advanced in the vale of years, with those ve- 
nerable Magi who had visited the Saviour of tlie World in Beth- 
lehem; that he admitted them, by b-iptism, into the pale of the 
Christian churcl; ; and experienced from them essential services 
during his .abode in that part of Asia.* As there is no gross 
improbability in the story, and as the idea is withal highly gra- 
tifying to the mind of the Christian, it ought not to bo hastily 
rejected, though recorded by the unknown author of the Imper- 
fect Commentary upon St. Matthew, a work of considerable an- 
tiquity. From Parthia, our apostle is said to have visited India, 
already, by the doctrine of its Avatars, prepared to receive with 
benignity the herald of the true Messiah, tliough not to renounce 
its absurd superstitions in honour of Creeshna, the pretended Sa- 
viour. This ever has been, and probably ever will continue to 
be, the unfortunate case ; for, since they allow that all leligion.s 
come from God, and that all modes of adoring him, when spring- 
ing from an upright heart, are acceptable to him ; or, to use 
their own remarkable language on this point, since they affirm 
that the Supreme Being “ is sometimes employed, with the at- 
tendant at the mosque, in counting the sacred beads; and some- 


Opiu Imperfcctum in Matth. bom3. ii. written about A. D. ;6o. 
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times in the temple, at the adoration of idols ; the intimate of, th? 
Mussulman, and the triend of the Hindoo; the companion of. the, 
Christiauj and the confidant of the Jew;”* since they are firnjly 
of opinion “ that the Deity has appeared innumerable times, and 
by innumerable Avatars, in many parts, not only of tliis world, 
but of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures ; and that both 
Christians and Hindoos adore the same God, under different forms-f-^ 
since they indulge, I say, sueh latidunarian ideas in theological 
concerns ; it was equally impossible for St. lliomas, as it . has 
been for any modern missionary since, to persuade the great body 
of the people of Hindostan to renounce the errors of idolatry, 
and become sincere converts to the ti'uth of uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity. A considerable number of Hindoos, however, (as may 
be gathered from all the accounts of this apostle’s life given tis 
by the ancients, and confirmed by the diligent inquiries of the 
moderns,) were absolutely converted to the Christian faith ; and 
the Brahmins themselves, though determined not to give up their 
usurped authority over the minds of the people, and the vast 
emoluments resulting from the idolatrous rites celebrated in the 
pagodas, yet, at the same time, comparing the accounts of the 
Magi, and the doctrines preached by our apostle, with their own 
Scriptures, discovered that strong resemblance, between some parts 
of the character and history of the Christian and Hindoo Deli- 
verer, as seemed completely to verify the ancient traditions of 
their nation, and induced tltcm to interpolate their sacred Irooks 
with extracts from the Gospels, of which, at that early period, 
tlie spurious abounded more than the genuine throughout tlie 
East. It should not be omitted, lliat the very Gospel of the 
Infancy was originally known in Asia under the title of the Gospel of 

• See the PrelMiinary Ducotine of the Stahmins who tniuUted the Code of Gentoo Law,, 
p.4, 4toedit. 1776. 

t Sir William Jonei, in Asiatic Keteatches, voLL P.Z74. 
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Sl, Thom^S4 by which name it.is often menlioiictl, and condemned 
by ' the taihere as a base forger)', unworthy of his name and cha- 
xketef. The number of the spurious Gospels of which we liavc 
any knowledge, as they arc enumerated by rabricius, amounts 
to' ho less than thirty-nine ; of which, those that have de- 
scended down to our own time will be found in that writer’s 
often-cited work, the Codex Apocrypluis, It is happy for us 
that they have so deseended, sinee we are by this means ena- 
bled to detect imposition, and vindicate the authority and dig- 
nity of the genuine, productions of the Evangelists, ’I'hcre miglit 
also be another powerful motive witli the Brahmins for making 
the asserted interpolations ; for, though the zealous disci])lc of 
Christ, and his doctrines, so congenial with many of the sublimcr 
dogmas of their own religious faith, might be welcomed on his first 
arrival, yet, the number of proselytes daily and prodigiously in- 
creasing, they might be alarmed lest the total dowTifal of theii 
superstition, and the absolute loss of their enormous gains from 
tlie practice of it, should be the fatal consequence. We are jus- 
tified in this conjecture by the accounts given in Maftieus’s In- 
dian History,* and in the ancient martyrologies of his death, 
which is said to have happened after tlic follow'ing manner ; — 
This holy man, pursuing the successful career of his sjiiritual em- 
bassy, continued his progress probably by the route of the In- 
dus, from the northern to tlie southern regions of India, where 
he gained still greater fame and more numerous disciples. At 
Cranganor, then said to have been the capital of a kingdom of 
the same name, but now a miserable town and fort on the Ma- 
labar coast, he instituted that order of Christians^ who boast his name ; 
and, though, in succeeduig ages, deeply infected with dangerous er- 
rors, principally of the Nestorian sect, have flourislied, in a continued 
scries, from the time of their great founder, and boast still to retain 


• MafiaeiHist. Iml. Ub.ii. p>85. 
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the records of their institution, and an on^nal- grant of land (o 
their patron, St. Tliomas, , from the reigning king of India, suffi- 
cient for the erection of a church, engraved on tablets of brass. 
These tablets, for some centuries, were lost ; but, during the vice- 
royalty of Don Alfonsa Sousa, one of the early governors of the 
Portuguese India, were dug up. They have, or, at tlie begin- 
ning of the present century, had, for their spiritual head, an 
archbishop, resident at Cochin, on this coast, who is under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Babylon. The apostle of the In- 
dies, having established this Christian colony at Cranganor, and, 
if his biographers may be credited, having visited, and sown 
the seeds of the Gos])el in, the great island of Taprobanc, sailed 
eastward even to China itself, and laid the foundation in that 
empire of its triumph in future ages; a triumph, whieh would 
appear incredible, if not attested by such authentic writers as 
the Arabian Travellers in the ninth, and Marco Paulo in the thir- 
teenth, century.* From China, our apostle returned to India, 
and settled at Meliapoor, upon the opposite shore of the penin- 
sula, under the protection of a certain king, on the coast of Co- 
romandel, named Sagamo, who had been converted by his mi- 
racles. The Brahmins, however, growing jealous of him, and 
^reading his superior influence over the mind of that prince, re- 
solved to put him to death ; and, pursuing him out of the city, 
to a tomb, at which he used occasionally to retire and perform 
his devotions, transfixed him with lances while fervently engaged 
in prayer. 

From this fatal event, Meliapoor is said to have taken the 
appellative of the murdered saint, having been since generally 
known by the name of San Thome; and a considerable emi- 
nence nc.ir the city, whitluir he was pursued by the vindictive 

^ See a DisscitalJoii, by M. RenauJot, en the Origin of the Chrutian Religion in China, added 
to hu Ancient Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Travellers, in the Ninth Ccr. 
tary, p. 76. 
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^rahmki^ ati4 whm .hls tomb :i^>d a q^agnificent cb^rch we^e 
^torwsu^ erected by the Cbrittiw of jiis order, is called the 
Mount of* St. Thorny. Their .brethren of the Malabar coast were 
anciently accustomed to undertake toilsome and dangerous pil- 
grimages to this spot, though at the distance of 400 leagues, 
across the peninsula, to worship the sacred .reliqs (his bones, a 
miraculous cross stained with his blood, and the lance that oc- 
casioned his death) which .are asserted by the missionaries to have 
been found on this mountain, :and deposited in the chapel ot 
this the metropolitan church of India. Meliapopr is recorded to 
have been, in former times, the capital of the kingdom of Co- 
romandel, and the great emporium of commerce on this coast. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that its name of San 
Thome is of very ancient date, having been known by this de- 
nomination when the two Mohammedan travellers visited India, 
nearly ten centuries' ago. I am no advocate for monkish le- 
gends, though I think it necessary, on the present occasion, to 
insert the reladons of Origen, Eusebius, and the early ecclesias- 
tical historians. But let us hear the opinion of the respectable 
M. Renaudot concerning this matter: — “ Although this tradi- 
tion” (of St. Thomas's preaching and death at Meliapoor) “ is 
not altogether certain, it nevertheless carries some air of autho- 
rity with it ; inasmuch as tire name San Thome, which *is 
imposed on the city of Meliapoor, has, for many ages past, been 
known, not only among Europeans, but also among the Arabs, 
both Christian and Mohammedan ; for, our two authors speak 
of Betuma, pr Batuma, as of a place known upon the Indian 
shores; and this word signifies the same with Beit-Thomas, the 
house or church of St. Thomas, just as the Arabs and Syrians 
write. and pronounce Bazbadi for Beitzabdi, Bagarmi fpr Beit- 
garme, and .the like.”* Such are the accounts, partly tradi- 
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tional and partly historical, that have been handed down to us 
from ancient writers concerning the preaching, travels, ^nd death, 
of the Apoitle of tiu India ; accounts, to which every one will 
give that proportion of credit which he may think due to the 
reporters; who are, some of the fathers, the, ancient martyrolo- 
gists, and the Portuguese historians, Osorius, MaiTsus, and the 
author of the Portuguese Asia. 

There is no occasion, however, to rest the argument in favour 
of the conversion of a large portion of the Indian nation, in the 
earliest periods of Christianity, solely on the mission of St. Tho- 
mas. The apostles and their disciples were zealously and suc- 
cessfully propagating its sublime and pure doctrines in every 
quarter of Asia. The capitals of Persia, Arabia, aiul Syria, with 
which countries India at that time kept up a vigorous commerce, 
were crowded with its votaries ; and the Indian merchants, as 
well as the Yooees, who were then in the practice of under- 
taking long pilgrimages to the remotest parts of Asia, in order 
to explore the sacred fountains and flaming springs of Naphtha 
dispersed through Asia, and the objects of veneration to their ances- 
tors, could not fail, in their conversations and intercourse with 
foreigners, of becoming acquainted with the principles of a reli- 
gion which, in many respects, was so similar to their own, or 
of bringing back with them the various Gospels, genuine and 
apocryphal, difl’used in such numbers through the Higher Asia. 
At tlrat tinve, a constant correspondence, maintained, fur above 
three hundred years from the time of Alexander, with the Greeks, 
what had settled, tn multitudes, under the Sckucida;, in Persia, 
must have prevented the Indians from being entire strangers to 
the Greek language, in which, for the most part, tiiose Gos- 
pels w'ere written.: or, if they were wholly so, there remained 
the Syriac, and, in particular, the Persian, (the ancient- Persian, 
spoken about that time, of which we have before been told, 
by the greatest linguist that ever lived, that six or seven words 
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in. ten iiterg pwee SantcreetJ as the certain media of informing, 
the Indians concerning tlte history of the birth, actions, and 
death, of our Saviour. There cannot be a more direct proof how 
generally and how wly the religion of Christ was diffused through- 
out Persia, than that, upon its ruins, arose, in tlie third cen- 
tury, the impious and widely-extended heresy of Manes, which 
was compounded out of the ancient Zoroastrian or Magian su- 
perstition and certain perverted doctrines of Christianity ; for, that 
impostor had the policy to propagate the notion of an Immediate 
relation of the character of Christ to the mediatorial Mithras of 
the ancient Persians, declaring liim to be the presiding genius 
over the visible world, and his throne to have been, from eter- 
nal ages, in the sun ; from which orb, his luminous shrine, he 
descended in person, to instruct and reform mankind, and to 
which, at the termination of his mission from the Good Prin- 
ciple, lie returned ; blasphemously giving out, at the same lime, 
that lie himself was tlie promised Paraclete.' The Evangcliiun 
Infantiae has been assigned to the fertile invention of this lierc- 
siarch ; but, liowever vitiated liis doctrines by its coiitcnLs, that 
circumstance is impossible, since Manes did not appear on the 
theatre of Asia till the year ii77, and Irenaeiis had already ana- 
thematized that production in the middle of the second century, 
with all the train of Gnostic errors which the Manichmans, in 
the next century, so zealously adopted. 

Alexandria, too, it should be remembered, at that time the 
grand emporium of all the commerce carried on between the 
eastern and western world ; Alexandria, partly reclaimed from 
paganism by the labours of St. Mark, recorded, by the cliurcli, 
to have suffered martyrdom there; was, on account of its cele- 
brated library and noble college, instituted by the munificence 
of the Ptolemys, crowded witli learned men from every quarter 
of the civilized globe ; and Egypt, or tlie exterior Casha-Dwee- 
pa, being not beyond the limits forbidden by their supreme Ic- 
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bf nkidMi than t(i latirir pKnod^, vriibtt tbKjMf tfiSsfiiid flb gbreAfv 
ittbm libeVaF fb MUrMe', bad,- at dtb attmle tisief 

fifcitody poaretfnl to ptdiedt, fbi^eigMets af tfSfeftnt iatq;ioiia ha> 
bhk from those of the eounhy. Theses heMriag of a arimailbu# 
CSiiM, the Saricrtir of the World, stho. In his inftacy, had rat 
the same risk of destmetion trkh their farOurite divinity Crbebh^ 
itA ; — to the truth of which then recent fact, Egy{>t itself, and 
the great city of Hermopolis, where the idob fell down, as Dk*' 
gon of old before fhe ark, at hn august presence, could bear 
ample testimony; struck also with astonishment at the resem- 
blance of his name, and at the miracles of the in&nt Jesus at 
Matttrea, in the Thebais ; a word so consonant to their Ma- 
thura, the scene of Creeshna’s youthful exploits ; miracles, re- 
corded in those numerous apocryphal Gospels, which we may 
collect from the beginning of St. Luke’s genuine Gospel, “ Fur 
as much as many have taken in hand to set forth," &c. had, 
even at that time, begun to be so multiplied over the East by 
die imprudent zeal of the first Christians; and, finally, com- 
paring their doctrines and characters, as well as calmly reflect- 
ing on the firmness of the dying , martyr, who, before their eyes, 
sealed, with his blood, the truth of the doctrines which he had 
tkught the Alexandrians ; these Indian merchants, I say, must 
have received, and retained when returned to their own coun- 
try, the most lively impressions of the new religion ; which, 
probably, they might consider as an extension of their own sys- 
tem *of faith. Various others, among the disciples of the apos- 
tles, ardent to propagate the fiiith of Jesus, by means of the 
Roman fleets, which then annually visited India by the route of 
Alexandria and the Arabian Oulph, might also be instrumen- 
tal in planting that faith upon its shores ; and that the Indians 
were not ignorant of what passed at Rome, and the western 
parts of their empire, is evident, finim the two embassies dis- 
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jwfnlirilt thn ase tfaerdf aftn' the odier« bjr Poraar to Augustitg^ 
is ^ nidelaaitk- year before Chrnt, in order to sdirat bis frimd> 
Mf tmi an t^nnee with the Raman eaipire. What wat most 
(CfbarkaMe in the bitter of these embanies, next to the extra- 
ordinary fireaei^ (intended, k should seem, rather to terrify than 
to eonck^ the emperor) and the veterm herald Zannanoch^- 
gM, or Oebagas, the Sarman, was the epistle, written, upon vel- 
Inm, in the Oteet languMge, and asserting his dominion over six 
hundred feudal princes of India;* adiich strongly confirms our 
former conjecture, that the Indians were well acquainted with 
the dialect of Greece. Pliny has also recorded a tliird eaa- 
bassy, sent, about the middle of the first century, to the .&aa- 
peror Claudius, from die king of Taprobane, then the mast 
of a most flourishing trade, carried on with Alexandria on the 
one hand, and the two coasts of the Indian peninsula on the 
odier.'f' 

Thus, from numerous and distant sources of intelligence, tra- 
ditional and historical, as well as from a multiplicity of collate- 
ral evidence, almost amounting to demonstration, have we been 
able to establish the truth of our original position, that the Indians, 
with all the other nations of the Gentile world, had a notion of, 
and expected, a Mediator. 

I shall now, in addition to the parallel circumstances briefly 
slated in page S69, proceed to demonstrate the truth of the re- 
peated assertions occurring above concerning the numerous imi- 
tations and interpolations from the Apocryphal Gospels, by ex- 
hibiting a variety of parallel facts and passages, in the Life of 
Creeshna, the spurious Gospels, and the Koran, so very striking 
in their general feature of resemblance, as incontestably to prove 
to every unprejudiced mind that the one is a copy of the o- 
ther. It will also be evident, from the same circumstance, tiiat 


• Stnbo, lib.xv. P.7I9. 
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the Brahmins could have been no strangers to the ffoadnt <3es- 
pels, and must have pilfered from thenr. I say imesr; because 
we know that the humble and illiterate disciples of Jesus were 
utterly unacquainted with the sciences and history of India, 
scarcely at this day at all known ; and that the EvangeiistSi 
ignorant even of the Greek and Roman classics, could never 
have seen the Sanscreet books, or copied the Bhagavat of the 
sublime Vyasa. That <the English reader may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging fw himsdf, concerning this similitude, and of 
comparing the passages as they may hereafter occur, I shall, for 
tlic most part, cite the parallel accounts in Creeshna’s roman- 
tic .story, only altering, here and tliere, the orthography, from 
Baldxus ; an author, who obtained his information from the 
Brahmins themselves, and those sacred books, whose dialect he 
understood, and whom, from the opportunities afforded me ot 
comparing the relations, I can pronounce to be, in general, cor- 
rect and authentic. The author of the Bhagavat does not stoop 
to record every minute circumstance of his hero’s life ; but the 
far greater part of what is recorded in Baldxus will be found in 
the following pages ; for, it is a saying of great notoriety among 
the Brahmins, and the saying itself proves their intimate acquain- 
tance with our sacred volumes, that, “ if,” to use the words of 
Baldaeus, “ the whole sea was filled with ink, the earth made 
of paper, and all the inhabitants of the terrestrial globe were 
only employed in writing, they would not be sufficient to give 
an exact account of all the miracles wrought by Kisna (Creesh- 
na) during the space of 100 years, in the third period of the 
world, called the Duapaar-Yug.”* 

Creeshna, in the male line, was of royal descent, being of the 
Yadava line, the oldest and noblest of India, and nephew, by 
his mother's side, to the reigning sovereign ; but, tliougit roy- 


** Baldsas ipud Harrii, vol.iii. p. SSS. 
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•Uyi dneendedT be was actually born in a state die most al>> 
.ject and humiliating: ahd, thotigh not in a stable, yet in a dun> 
.geon. The birth of Christ, the King of Israel, took place un- 
der circumstances of extreme indigencp ; and the place of his 
nativity, according to the united voice of tlie ancients and of 
<3riental travellers, was a cave, artificially hollowed out of a 
rock, that formed the stable of the caravansera, to which his 
supposed progenitors had repaired, in the lowly village of Beth- 
lehem. When the period of Creeshna's birth arrived^ the whole 
room was at once splendidly illuminated, and the countenance 
of his father and mother emitted rays of glory. Thus,, accord* 
ing to the Arabic edition of the Evangelium Infantiae ; and to 
which I shall principally refer, because I am of opinion that 
was tlie medium by- which the Brahmins obtained the know- 
ledge of these pretended miraculous circumstances that took place 
at Bethlehem ; according to that Gospel, as translated by Henry 
Sike,, Spelunca repleta (rat lumimbus, lucernarum el candelartun 
fulgorem excedentibus, et solari luce majoribus.* Soon alter Creesh- 
na’s motlK’r was delivered of him, and while she was weeping 
over him and lamenting his unhappy destiny, the compassio- 
nate infant assumed, the power of speech, and soothed and com- 
forted his aiHicted parent. The account of this matter is given in 
Bald.^zus, as cited below ; for, the subsequent history of Crccslma is 
silent in respect to the consolation given to his mother, though 
it confers on him the gift of speecli, as does the above edition 
of tlic Evangelium Infantiae on Jesus, as soon as boin. 1 must 
again declare my perfect acquiescence in the general accuracy 
of Baldaeus ; but the history of Greeshna is variously related, as 
may easily he conceived, in dififerent quarters of the vast region 
of India, “ The time of her gestation being expired on tlie 
day Aethen of the month. Souwanne, this unfortunate princess^ 
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Creeshna’c tnoUiec, ,V<niig:(rooni^laied wkl^ foadi 

a fiODy . about; pudo|i|^ 'without -tbe.i l^lut pgki»: itt^bote face mt 
at .hrigl jf fill! nuM>n ; >but„ as she . bad -ooca^a to rqoice 

sdifine .a ehild, :))is:fate {nit faeriinto incredible 
aflicdiwi.- , ^ut Veeshtnif ^faose divine. - virtue was 'infused into 
thiaiohild;' comfortod.^M mother, telling her, that he would find 
means to escape the hands of hh unde, and deliver bet out rrf 
her prisM. > ipbep,- •speoking tp hu ifather. Cany .me, says he, 
to Gekul,/ on . the . other side of .ithe river Jumna, to the Brah> 
min Nanda, , whose .wife haoing been 'iaiely brought to bed of a 
daughter, exeliange /me ifor Aer, and leave the rest to my dispo* 
sal.”* I shall add, hum the same author, the remainder of 
this wonderful reladon, which is more particular than he will 
find it in the subsequent history. It is, however, the discount' 
holden by the new*born infant with this father, to which, on 
account of what will follow, 1 wish more directly to point the 
reader’s attention. “ Yasodha answered. How is it possiUe to re> 
move tliee out of a chamber so closely guarded and kept, that 
nd the least thing may pass in or out? Kisna (this was the 
child's name) replied. The doors shall ibe opened to thee, and 
the guards so overcome with sleep that nothing shall stop thy 
free passage. He had no sooner spoken these words than the 
seven doors opened themselves, so Msat.' Yasodlia took the dbild 
and' -carried him oflf without the least hindrance : but, coming 
to the river Jumna, directly oj^osite.to .-Gokul, Kisna’s father, 
(lerceiving the current to be very strong, it being in the midst 
of the rainy season, and not knowing which way to pass it, 
Kisna commanded the water to give way on botli sides to his 
fatlicr, who accordingly passed, dry-footed, across the river, be- 
ing -dl the -way guarded by a serpent that held her head over 
the child, to serve it instead of an umbrella. The Banians call 
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this' Sealian^^.* Cottiiig to the Brahmin’s house, the 

door opetied itself; and, finding the Brahmin and his wife a- 
^eep, he exchanged Au son for tkeh- daughter, which he car- 
ried along with him to the castle. In short; the water afforded 
him once more a free passage ; and, finding the doors of the 
castle open, and the guards asleep, he lodced them afier him, 
and delivered the girl to his wife.** 

In the Koran of Mohammed, where that impostor is speaking 
of the birth of Christ, whom he always mentions respeetfuliy, 

as a sublime prophet, though he denies his divinity, he puts 

these words into the mouth of Zachariab, when predicting the 
future greatness of the Messiali : — “ While he is yet in tlie 
cradle, and in swaddling-clothes, he shall have the use of spruch.*’-|‘ 
As the impostor could find nothing of this kind in St. Matthew, 
he undoubtedly derived his information from the spurious Gos- 
pel above-mentioned, which, at that time, was extant in Greek 
and Arabic, and a copy of which, in both those languages, 
(very different productions,) now lies before me. Mr. Sale, the 
learned editor of the Koran, in fact, makes the following ob- 
servation on this very passage. “ The reported sayings of the 
infant Jesus seem all to be taken from some fabulous traditions 
of the eastern Christians, one of which is preserved to us in the 
spurious Gospel of the Infancy of Christ, where we read that 
Jesus spake, while yet in the cradle, and said to his mother. 
Verily I am Jesus, the Son of God, the Word which thou hast 
brought forth, as the Angel Gabriel did declare unto thee ; and 


* Thii u the tame seipent wt^h.' on the sixth pbte of the first Tokoie of the Iniiiao History, is 
TtftatBWi xs hanging over, and guarding with its thousand beads, the slumbering Veeshnn, or, 
in other words, Creeshaa r but 1 must observe, |hal the anc^t scpriptnie ftora wUch the engmiiiig 
is tahen has not the least rtierence to tins event ; for, it is an astioposiioal altusian to Vecihi^ (the 
Svvy slumbering during the sobtitial pniod. 

t Sale's Koran, vol. ii. p. 63. Svoedit. 
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IFlkhef '^k 'sent' me' staie' ieoftd,"^ ^ 'liiiintHlS' 
riiieuldus ^egen^s . even go eo Cw as ^to; 

In the wom^, and ttpln^Ki' Joae^' iwP «ii^t3&i#‘^ 
the chiiffititf of his wife. How widely^ thb'frW 

teniperate and dignified narration iif the true HUStf 

CrOapel, Vhich is dlmoat totally atent ini le^d to'the 
Ckrit/, and only details those' sublime exertions ttf )dtf‘'EU|ieiiiniv 
turd power which were necessary to demonstrate ‘his fiitMty to 
mankind, and hdd up to ^losterity the exant^ ef ‘iSlOBe b«n0> 
Tolent virtues which it is th^ principai ol!^d di^Oiridamty'td in^ 
culcate! . 

In another note of Sale’s, on the same book, ' tM are 'iiV* 
formed, from a sinriilar source, that the prophet Zaeh^idS,' isdib 
is said, in the Koran, to have had the charge of' Mary, doriitg 
the infrincy of her pregnancy with the immaculate Child, that 
the holy man* at that time officiating>priest at the aifetr, suf* 
fered nobody but himself to. go into her chamber or supply her 
with food, and that be always' locked setm doors upon her. 
Notwithstanding this precaution, he constantly found a pleiwi* 
ful' table spread before her, of rummer-fimits in winter and wiai 
ler-Jruits in sttmmer.f But it is not on account of die fruits, 
thus miraculously brought the Virgin, that I cite diia passage^ 
but because we hare already seen, what ihcf subsequent histairy 
will Gonfinn* that'tfae cdiamb^, in which tbe"n»Mher of Creeliina 
was confined, was only to be approacfaad tiuougb «»«» strmtg d«»s 
of iron. 

Much in die same romantic style with the legends before* 
cited is the following traditional fable of Christ, when in his 
childhood, which is related in the Evangdhim Infatitiae, and. is 
several timet gravely referred to in the Kbran* as an-mdulnta- 
ble testimony of the prophetic character <>f Jesus ; for, no 1^* 
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fl| 0 ..d 0 ei the atch-isipostor allow the Chrhtian Messiah. 
ll^j|^ . Je>tHxWias, seven acc^entally at play 

dlUdiea about bis own age* they took i( into th^u 
farm v^iotu figures of birds and ^sts of,<!iay, fair 
tht^ ditpc^'en : ^nd^i . while each, confidently eittolted above die 
0 (^ 1 ^ .his .own pcoduotion, Jesus told .tbent^ diet .ibp: u^oul,d far 
SU^pasa them all;, for, he would make die .quadrupeds fabricated 
himself widk and leap, which, accordingly, at his command, 
they - did*: ^ nude, also, other figures qf hi^s, into which he 
Iweathed^ and diey began to fly about, or, came to him, as -he 
ordered them, and received from hb hand meat and drink for 
their sustenance. The astonished children, relating this fact to 
their parents, were forbidden to hdd any more cpmmiinion with 
Jesus, who was henceforth regarded as an impious sorcerer.* This 
is written exacdy in the Hindoo spirit of fabling ; and, of the same 
class, many surprising tales will occur in the subsequent history of 
tile youtliful Crceshna. There is, however, one prodigy of tliis 
kind, which . is related in Baldseus and Roger, but is not de- 
tailed in the Bhagavat; and which, therefore, I shall insert in 
this, place, as the reader might justly regret my omitting any 
of the pranks of this sportive tittle deity, whose imaginary feats 
so well di^lay the fertile imagination of the Hindoos, and the 
repetition of . which can never do harm or give oiience, exr 
qept when audaciously exalted into a competition or parallel 
wish the real and stupendous miracles of the Redeemer of the 
World. “ Not long after, Creeshna, coming home one^ day, 
found his mother busy in putting sonic pearls on a string. He asked 
bqr Irom what, tree she liad gathered them ; but, she answer- 
mg,4bat . she > never knew pearls to giro, w on Jrees, but only in 
oiater'sliells, Creesbaa took one of- the bi^cest, which fie had 
qo sooner put into the, grpund but diey raw a pearl-tree ^rout 


* Evangelium InUotix, edit. Fabrkii, p. iii. 
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forth full of the most. cxf^intQ 
i»kcd^ and ready to wonhip. him, 

imhtediaitely:^*' Possibly, this legend may pp^ing.4lSM;;4ha|t 
a 'mtrtil^oii ' of the narrative conpeming ^ bja^ hg-tri& xT^ 
th^ sbiy, "alb, some kind of parallel n^y be ^ppd ',linv.|ho, 
£t^n{^liiiin Infantia:; for, the infant Jesus, on his betnCf Ht 
play bith other Hebrew children, after a violent . rain, amjus^. 
himself with checking the current of the waters with tbe .bough«< 
of a tree- One of bis companions, speing this, iUTtiaturedly rev. 
moved those boughs ; upon which, Jesus sternly reprimanded 
him in these terms : — Ecce jam tu gtiofue tanguam arbor tr«$- 
cat, me afferat folia, negue ramos, negue fructum. Et ilUgo totm 
aridus f actus est.\ At the entreaty of his . parents, he .afterwards 
restored the youth to soundness, all but one hand; as an.eiH 
sample of terror to others. In die Bhagavat, the reader will fmd 
strong traits of this story in two beautiful youtlis, whom the- 
curse of a Brahmin had turned into trees, but whom the touch 
of Creeshna restores to their former shape. 

Still farther to demonstrate the Indian a studied imitation of . 
the.'Christiah narration, as Christ is preceded by John, bis epusin 
and divine herald, who is born only a short time before him, so is 
Crteshna by Ram, his elder brother, and associate in the ar.r 
duoits work of puri^Ing the polluted earth of monsters and dasr. 
mohsJ . He is called the Fire of Bhagavfit ; and, from the same- 
caii^e, is hurried away, as soon as korn,^ to the same foster- 
parents which nourished Creeshna. This circumstance also ..is 
nut without a parallel in thp ajiocryphal Gospels; for, accord* 
iiig to that attributed to St. Janies, the publicity of Zacliariab’s . 
prophecy concerning the Messiah, and the supernatural preg.^ . 
nancy of his wife, being notorious at Jerusalem, Herod, dis*. 


* Bal3ieu5 apud Churchill, vtri.iii. p. 873. 
f EvangcHum In&n^ apud Cod. y^poc. Fabricii, vol.i. p.ida. 
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, Infanf^ Jcsfis, , 

AHlF'lliiSs^ tfti^cBtUfflo6‘'fc!kY:ifmsta^ aheqdinjg liis,nati|Vijty|, vpn- 
himkilf^n^ght be tbe predicted Mesial), »(;nt 
^fhtsA ' attending at the altar^ ' and df^a^^cd die, 
dKtld-'6f 'fiiiB*, Witli Thtent to derote ‘ him to^ flai^^ter^ \Ylth ,Ui<;t 
ofltdr ihnocehts. EBzabeth, however, baving previojasly^ ^ept her 
sM into the -wildetncss, Zachariah positively denied piy knpn- 
led|p; of #faere thh infant was ; and, persisting in dus answer, 
vrto ahtn at the altar by the cxaspeiated soldiers. It is to tlys 
ZMihnfeh, and to this fact, accoiding to the same Gospel, that 
ou^ Saviour alluded, wrhen 1 e uttcicd Ins severe di lunciation a- 
gttinst the Jews for the massacre of the prpplicts, /row the blood 
of nghtmut Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, sou of Ba uchtasf 
who was slain bettieen the temple tnid the altaiJ* Matth. xxiii. 35. 
Had the spurious Gospels contained no greater outrages on sense 
and Scripture than tlic above, they would not have excited so 
much abhorrence in the Christian world. 

Soon after the birth of Creeshna, the hol^ Zeifo!, oi Indian 
prophet Naked, hearing of the fame of the infant Creeshna, pays 
d visit to his supposed father and mother at Gokul, examine^ the 
stars, consults the horoscope, inspects his hand, (for, the Indians, in 
the most ancient periods, jiractistd the art ot chiromancy,) and 
declares him to be of celestial descent ; all which has every appear* 
ance of being a direct imitation of the account, in sacud story, of 
the Magi observing the star, and visiting and adoring the infant Sa- 
viour in Bethlehem. 

It has already been observed, that Mathura, (pronounced Mat- 
tra,) on the Jumna, was the city in which Creeshna was born, 
where his most extraordmai y miracles were performed, and winch 
continues at this day the place where his name and Avatar arc 
holden in the most sacred veneration of any province in Hindos- 


de^fuctibA'ot ^ic 
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tan. These circumstances desire parficqUli'. ^{I| 0 t^e.: |j!^e 

Antbic edition of the Evangeliuip Ipfaqtijp 
near netmopolis, in Egypt, to have been, 
irifkiit Saviour resided during his^ absence iroija 4he^ 
d'sa, dnd hntil Plerod died,. At this .Jesi);, k JpP9{t$i 

to have wrought many miracl^; and^ amei\g tp l^e 

produced, in (hat arid region, a founUin of fc^ ^ 

only one in Egy^t. ffj'nc ad SyconufrKin fjHam ^^<0 
'^'ud' hodie MATAajEA vocaturi et produxit .ffiRff jEm* 

tm in. Matarea, in quo Diva Maria (Crec^hpa's ipo^er ajso 
the epithet heaa prefixed to her name) 

Ex sudore autem, qui a Domino Jetu dtfiuxift boftamum, in ilia 
regione provenit.* The town of Matarsa still remain^ with 
the name not in the least altered, being, at this day, calipd 
Matarsa. Mr. Savary, who visited the spot in 1777, gives the 
following account of it. “ At a little distance from Heliopohf, 
is the small village of Matarea ; so called, because it Iw, a 
fresh-water spring, the only one in Egypt. Probably, tlie atra- 
lum through which the waters of the Nile are filtered, m fu- 
ming to this spring, does not possess the nitrous quality so com- 
mon to this country. Tradition has rendered it famous; which 
stiys, that the Holy Family, fiying from Herod, came hither; 
and that the Virgin bathed the Holy Child, Jesus, in this feim- 
tairf. The Christians relate many nuracles performed here, and 
come with great devotion to drink its waters, for the oum of 
fheir diseases. The very Mohammedans partalte of their vfne- 
ration.’*'!' He adds, that, within the, mcmoiy pf man, tl^; h>I- 
aatn-plant was much cultivated in its ncighbonjrlju^d ; , bpjt th^* 
ttorongfa the despotism of the Arabs, and the,convsdisioi>a ofi 
gypt, the cultivation of that precious, shrpb ia>,9o,hingen atlemU 


* Lvangcliom Tafimtuef Arabicc et Latine» p. 7 ia eflit«Syice, 1^97* 
•| Savary*< Trneh in Egypt, ToLi. p.i26. 
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V(S''^are n^ asm the ♦J'W* 

ffllrfiffe*'® Cttil^lii^ aHfl'his adTrenfures at jMi^thufa^ , tq bpcii 
^ wlfiat is recorded in tlii^ 

ani fee Holy Famjfy at Ma|apa, ^e 
asillf^, ' iliitt * tbb similarity of name and ip^^idp^ 
not opeiate a little towards inciting tlrem to make the iiiterpola- 
flftnr’cljMfeilded'-for. ' 

11 Itr rettfarkalit^, thalt diie of the first miracles jperfqrmed by 
CH^fiWt, wht^H' ihaturb, was the curing o)f a leper: it is re- 
I iicy, because, curing die leprosy is the first miracle 
i^tJAriJed* of Christ by St Matthew, with whose Gospel the Evan- 
ftlfarti* scefns to more particularly connected. Jhc 
(K^rified account of Christas caring the leper is to be found in 
Matt, vtif.' 2. Here fiillbws the romantic account, though not 
wlthtrtit an impt^sslve ihoral, of that fact, as given in Ealdasus, 
froitt tbd anthCntic sources which he consulted. “ A passionate 
Brahmin bintitig received a slight insult fiom a certain rajah, on 
gbftig out of his doors,** says our author, “ uttered this curse, — 
Thdt he should, fi^m head to foot, be covered with boils and the le- 
ptbsyi 't^hldh being fulfilled in an instant upon the unfortunate 
lattg, he ptnyed to Creeshna to deliver him from diis evil, but 
in vabi, hiS inalad)t incrcagng every day, so that at 1^|, be- 
irtg* quite tired of liis lite, he resolved to put a period to ^jiy 
fire. IHvcry thiVig being got in readiness for this purpose, 
na appealed ‘to him', asking, What was his request? — Hp re- 
plied, Tb bh frdbd from my distemper. Kisna cured him 
ntd only 6f his leprosy, but dso turned the same into a fiery 
udibei,‘ which^ fbHoWing the Brahmin wherever he went, put 
hhd' iiitb Such a fright that he ofiered his prayers to Eendra 
to fitliser him iVoth this fire; but, Eendra telling him that he 
ntust apply himself to him who was the author thereof, he made 
application to Brahma, from whom having received the same an- 
swer, he implored the assistance of Kisna, begging him to par- 
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(Bm liis «ad<Ien -pattion, and to deliver hhil evil 1ic<hi^ 

bedi pteased 'io 1^ npon Imn. Kisnii, chldioj; bi^ jfw his' ltit* 
ruly passion, advised him to lay the sanie aside ffatr'the future, 
anil' Adn delivered him from the plagtie of the fiery whed; 
which' h tab inapt aymbol of the rapid and destructive' progteH of 
that fiery passion"’* ' . ■ 

''Ihe cure' of Mary hTagdalCn, out of whom' seven devils 'were 
cast, (a mode of expression used, perhaps allegorically, for'nu<* 
mdous defects and infirmities, mental and corporeal,) and her 
anointing our Saviour with precious ointments from an alabtt^ 
ter box, are plainly recognized in the following story. ** Being 
advanced a litde farther, they met a poor cripple, or lame wo- 
men, having a vessel filled with spices, sweet-scented oils, san- 
dal-wood, saffron, civet, and other perfumes. Kisna making a 
halt, she made a certain sign with her finger on his forehead, 

casting the rest upon his head. Kisna asking her what it was 

she would request of him, the woman replied. Nothing but the 
use of my limbs. Kisna, then, setting his foot upon hers, and 

taking her by the hand, raised her from the ground, and not 

only restored her limbs, but also renewed her age, so that, in- 
stead of a wrinkled tawny skin, she got a fresh and fair one 
in an instant. At her request, Kisna and his company lodged 
the following night in her house.”-j* This story will be found 
somewhat differently related in the subsequent Life of Creeshna, 
and in a manner that proves the whole must be understood al- 
legorically, and alludes not to corporeal, but mental, deformity. 

The above parallel facts seem to have been copied by the 
Brahmins immediately from the genuine Gospels; but the greater 
part of their imitations is derived through the medium of the 
spurious ones, which, in those times, were more generally dif- 
fused through Asia. 'With two or three more quotations, of a 


* B.ildxus apuU Hurls, vol. ui. p. 880. 


t IWd, p.875. 
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kiadt from, l^r, .1 ->iuin close the yery-,^ended,( h^t 
co^jpelled, digressioa which occaspons this second introdiictoiy chap* 
te( to the Historjr of Creeshna. 

Creeshna, being . brought up among shepherds, wanted the ad- 
vantage of , a. .preceptor to . teach him the sciences. Afterwards, 
wtien he went to Mathura, a tutor, profoundiy learned, ^'^was 
obtained for him : but, in a very short time, he became such a 
scholar as utterly . to astonisli and perplex his master with a va- 
riety of .the most intricate questions in Sanscreet science. .With 
this, story secips to be intimately connected a corresponding account 
in. the Apocryphal Gospels above alluded to ;* where we arc in* 
formed, that Rabbi Zacchaeus, who was the preceptor of tlie in- 
fant Jesus, when he began to teach him the Hebrew alphabet, and 
wished him to repeat after him Aleph, the holy Child said Beth ; 
and, when he was to pronounce Beth, said Ghimcl ; and so on to 
the end of the alphabet. It is added, that, afterwards opening 
the Bible, and turning to the Prophets, he read the astonished 
tutor a long lecture out of them, and entered into discussions on 
tlte abstrusest topics of the Hebrew theology. 

“ At a certain time,” says tlie history of our Indian deityi “ Creesh- 
na taking a walk with the other cowherds, they chose him their 
king, and every one had his place assigned him under the new 
king.”-f' And, in the Evangelium Infantia:, we read, Mense 
autem Adar congreg^vit Jesus pueros, eosque tanquam rex dispo- 
suit. S trover ant enim vestes sues in terra, nt super illas considt~ 
ret, et coronam e floribus consertam capiti qus impasuerant.\ - 
At page 1523 of the Arabic edition of the spurious Gospel, 
the infant Jesus, declaring himself to be the good Shepherd, turns 
all his young companions into sheep ; but, afterwards, at the solicita- 
tion of their parents, restores them to their proper form. This is 

* Codex Apoctyphusr vol. i. p. zoj^ i» Cotelerii Versione. 

t BaJdsus apud Harris* p. 875. 2 Codex Apocrypbus* p. IZ7, 
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evidently the counterpart of what will be related, in the subsequent 
pages, concerning the creation, by Creeshna, of new sheep and 
new cow-boys, when Brahma, to try the divinity of the former, had 
stolen those which belonged to Nanda's farm. 

Again, Creeshna’s combat with the dreadful serpent Calli- 
NAOA, who had poisoned all the cowherds, makes a conspi- 
cuous, and, as will be hereafter seen, a truly important, part 
of his history. The Apocryphal Gospel, at page 133 of the 
edition above alluded to, records a most remarkable adventure 
of the infant Saviour with a scqtcnt who had poisoned one of 
his companions ; for, he not only compels tliat serpent to suck 
back the venom out of the wound, but causes the animal, af- 
ter repeating upon him the original malediction, to burst asun- 
der with the increased quantity and virus of the poison. 

I should be ashamed to insert these puerile fables in the pages 
of a serious history, were it not absolutely necessary for the 
proof of the original position, that the Indian legend, the Ko- 
ran, which may be called the Arabian legend, and the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels have an intimate connection ; and that the great- 
er part, if not all, of these romantic details arc founded on the 
perversion and mutilation of various puts of the original Scrip- 
tures. The investigation was not less unpleasant for myself to 
make than it may be irksome to some of my readers to pe- 
ruse ; but it would have been very imprudent, and even cri- 
minal, after what has been not merely insinuated, but boldly a- 
verred, on the subject, by M. Volncy and other sceptics, to have 
published, especially at this period, the following Life of Creesh- 
na, without every possible effort to guard the reader against ac- 
cidental misconception as well as purposed mbrepresentation. 



THE 


LIFE 

OF 

C R E E S H N A. 

THE EIGHTH 

INDIAN AVATAR, 

FIOM THE 

BHAGAVAT POORAUN. 


PART THE FIRST. 


l'0\T-\INING THE EXPLOITS OK CREESHNA DURING HIS 
INFANCY AND YOUTH, TILL THE DEATH OF CANSA. 
niE TYRANT KING OK MATHURA 




INTRODUCTION. 


In ancient times there lived a certain rajah of the name of Pcree- 
cheete, who was particularly famous for his skill in the use of all 
weapons and in martial science, and who, like his ancestor Rajah 
Pandoo, had an extreme passion for the chase. On a certain day, 
having wounded a deer, but not killed it, the animal bounded ra- 
pidly away, and the rajah pursued it so long that he was overpowered 
with thirst and fatigue. In tliat state he arrived at a jungle, in tlic 
secludcd solitude of wliich dwelt a rcyshcc intensely pious, whose 
austerities were such, that he sul»istcd entirely on the drops of milk 
which fell from the mouths of calves in the act of sucking. Rajah 
Pcreechcete immediately mentioned his name and rank, and de- 
manded of the reyshee if he had seen the deer that had escaped. 
The reyshee, absorbed in profound devotion, did not hear a word. 
I'lie rajah repeated his question, and, at the same time, earnestly de- 
manded the refreshment of a little water. Still the reyshee did not 
hear him. The rajah, enraged at this apparent neglect of the holy 
man, picked up, with the horn of his bow, a dead snake, wiiicli 
happened to lie near, threw it on the reyshee’s neck, and departed. 
This same reyshee had a son named Senekee, a complete professor 
of mortifications, which he practised with such extreme severity, 
that the skin of his whole body had grown fast to his bones ; but, at 
that moment, he happened to be absent, Brahma, softened by his 
great austerities, had granted the latter a boon, and he was returning 
home, in great joy, to his father, when he was met by one of his 
friends, who told him what the rajah had done to that fatlier. Senekee 
was extremely afflicted at the relation, and conceived, at first, that 
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his father must have been guilty of some great incivility ; but, on 
being convinced by his friend of the cojitraiy, and that the snake 
was still on his father’s neck, his eyes grew inflamed, his passion 
rose to a great height, and, in his rage, he uttered this curse : “ O 
God ! may he, who has dared unjustly to cast, a dead snake on my 
father’s neck, be bitten, after seven clays, by the serpent Tejhek, 
and die !” All the virtuous and good were extremely concerned 
when they were acquainted with tliis curse, 'as they' had enjoyed 
much comfort under the rajah’s government. The rajah, too, don- 
vinced that he must take the road to deatli, andi.Cltat, at the ap- 
pointed time of seven days, the serpent would inevitably bite him-, 
dissmissed all his attendants, and strayed solitary and pensive down 
towards the banks of the river, esteeming it most advisable to 
sigii his soul on the margin of tire pure water. of CVanga. 

Vyasa, the Brahmin, was the first of inspired prophets; h? had it 
son, named Sckcclcva, who remained twelve yevtrs in his mother’s 
womb absorbed in devotion. 'Ihis holy man, v^hilc in his mo- 
tlier’s womb, had heard the sage Narcd relate to Vyasa the wholc'of 
the history of Creeshna, contained in twelve Sktndes, and had it 
eoinpletfly in memory from beginning to end. Wiien, therefore, 
ibis account of the curse, pronounced by Senekec Reyslicc on Rajah 
I’creeeliectc, came to his cars, he pondered in mind by what means 
lie miglit remedy it ; and, knowing the wonderful effect which the 
narration of the life of Creeshna would have on the hearer, deter- 
mined to repeat to the rajah, in the space ol’ seven days, tliC whole of 
the story which he learnt in his mother’s womb. Sekedeva, in con- 
sequence, approached the rajah and consoled him. The rajah em- 
braced his foot, and reverently said, “ Now I know that I shall not 
go to an untimely gr.tve since I have been favoured with a sight of 
you; by the ad\antagt; of your pure presence, and by hearing the 
history of Shree Creeshna, I shall Iw secure from the threatened 
death ; begin, therefore, sjieedily, a.s the fated time is only seven 
d.iys.” .Sekedeva commenced accordingly the sublime relation. 



THE LIFE OF CREESHNA. 


At a period when the Earth was become overloaded with injustice 
and oppression, she assumed the form of a milch-cow,* and went «o 
utter her complaints to the creator Brahma. Brahma, taking com- 
passion on her, directed and accompanied her to Mahadeva, be- 
cause, of the three sovereign deities that preside over the Vioiversc, 
Mahadeva is the avenger. When arrived at Kylass, the capital of 
the latter deity, before Brahma had spoken, Mahadeva, knowing 
the object of their visit, observed that there was a third sacred per- 
sonage, the redresser of the evils of the world, and that they ought 
all to recollect the preserver Veeshnu.-j- In consequence, Brahma, 
with Mahadeva, the milch-cow, and other attendant Devatas, re- 
paired all together to Vaicontha, the palace of Veeshnu. At tlicir 
entrance a secret voice informed them their complaints should be 
redressed, adding, “ I will become incarnate at Mathura in the 
bouse of Yadu, and will issue forth to mortal birth from the womb 
of Devaci. Since, in their former life, Vasudeva and DevaeiJ have, 
by earnest prayer and penance, besought of me a son ; and, since 
Nanda and Yasodha|| have merited my protection, it is time that I 
should display my power in that region, and relieve the oppressed 


* Thii idea is perindy in unison with that in the Egyptian system of mydiology. where Isis, 
the univenal mother, the Dea Muldmamma, was symbolized by a rsw. 

t Hence it is maniiest that the Bhagavit was written by one of the sect of Veeshnu. since this 
is endendy said with an intent to exalt the power and consequence otVeeshnn above those of the 
two ibrmer deities. 


t Creeshna’s seal &ther and mother. 


H Cieeshna’s foster fitther and mother. 
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Earth ftom its load." After this declaration, Brahma, Mah^^yan 
with the other Dcvatas, and that milcli-cow, which is tlie 
personified, departed to their res))cctive habitations. 

Mathura was, at that time, the capital of the kingdom of the 
Yadavas, and had, for its sovereign, a princet named Caksa, a mer- 
ciless tyrant, the son of Ogur Sein, whom he had deposed, and on 
whose usurped throne he reigned. Cansa, young himself, had a 
sister much younger, who, on being arrived at » proper age, he 
bestowed in marriage on a Brahmin of royal descent and eminent for 
his piety, whose residence was at Gokul, a city aatuated three cose 
higher on the other side of the Jumna. I'be bridegroom had 
reached his nineteenth year, the bride her twelfth, the usual period 
of espousal in Hindustan ; botii happily ignorant of the disasters that 
awaited their union. The most splendid preparations, w^e made for 
the celebration of tlie marriage, and Cansa gave his sister Devaci a 
portion worthy of so potent a monarch. It consisted, according to 
the custom of the country in those periods, of four hundred stout 
elephants, fifteen hundred chosen horses, eighteen thousand carriages 
adorned witli gold and jewels, besides other valuable articles, and a 
great sum in money. He iiimsclf, on the day of their marriage, to 
do them honour, sat on the same car with Vasudeva and Dcvaci in 
the place of the driver. On their return from celebrating the nup- 
tials, he heard a voice, saying, “ Cansa, beware ! the eighth son of 
Devaci will be your destroyer.” Cansa was exceedingly alarmed at 
this intelligence ; he let fall the reins on the neck of the horses, and, 
seizing Devaci by the h.iir of her head with one hand, drew his 
sword with the other with intent to cut it off, when Vasudeva re- 
presented to him that a woman was not liable to be killed for any 
crime, particularly as she w'as his own sister. After much expostu- 
lation, Vasudeva promised, ^nd solemnly engaged, to give up to 
C.'insa all the children whom Devaci should bring forth, which he 
might have liberty to destroy for bis own security. Cansa at length 
consented that she should live, and went directly to his palace. 
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ifiirtfag Wden to icBep- Vasadeva and D6v:ici hi strict confine- 
laeoifei i • ■ 

1. DeYaci, in the course o£ as many years, liacl right cliildreii, sr- 
VBSi sons and one daughter. As soon as the first was horn« Vasi)de\:t 
binuelf carried it to Cansa; ^vho, satisfied with the oflier, and rc- 
ifecting that it would be equally useless and unjust to destroy the 
iirtf male fot die sake of tire eighth, returned it to Vasiidcvu, wlio 
joyfully bore .'k. array, thouglv not without suspicion that the tyrant 
would aher his mind. At the same time the sage \ared came to 
Gansa and thus addressed liim : “ Why do you shimher over yoi.r 
Own destruction i the child now dismissed perhaps iMy he your de- 
sfipoyw.” Narcd dien w^nt away : and Cansa, re-demanding the 
child, instantly put it to deatli, in spite of the mnonstr.mces of 
OgurSein, his mother, and the surrounding nobles. 11c even threw 
hit own father into prison for opposing him, and doubled his vigi- 
lance over Vasudeva and Devaci; ordering thein botii into still 
closer confinement in the inmost apartment of a prison, only acces- 
sible tlirough seven iron doors. In process of time Cansa, in the 
same manner, destroyed six of Dcvaci’s children. When she boiiame 
pregnant a seventh time, a secret voice exclaimed, “ 'lake this fire 
of mine, which is in Dcvaci’s womb, and carry it to Gokul, and 
place it in that of Rohecncc, out of the reach of Cansa.” When 
the fire of fihagavat (the third Kama, Creeshna’s elder brother) 
was thus transplanted from tlic womb of Devaci to that of Koheenee, 
Dcvaci thought she liad miscarried, and this account obtained credit 
in the town and palace. After some time, Dcvaci again grew preg- 
nant, and, by the blessing of heaven on tliis pregnancy, her beauty 
suddenly shone forth with such transcendent splendour, that Vasudeva, 
her husband’s coimtcnancc itself became bright, and the very wall 
of her chamber was illuminated. Shortly after, Brahma and Maha- 
deva, with a chorus of other Devatas, came thither, and, celebrating 
with songs die praises of Vasudeva and Devaci, exclaimed, “ In the 
delivery of this favoured woman all nature shall have cause to exult ; 
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how ardently do wc Iqng to heboid that face for the aake of wlridh 
wc have coursed round the three worlds.” Cansa, on these au^- 
cious signs of the pregnancy of Oevact, the report of which spread 
instantly through the palace, and, hearing at the same time that the 
faces of the father and mother were suddenly become so transcen- 
dently bright, imagined, for a certainty, that this was the child that 
should slay him, and consulted with his wisest counsellors whether 
he should not at once destroy Devaci ; but, again reflecting that it 
was on all accounts horrible to kill a pregnant woman, he contented 
himself with the fi\cd determination to devote the child to death the 
instant it was born. I'he tyrant of Mathura, however, was continu- 
ally haunted with the idea of tlie eighth ton,* his fated destroyer ; 
and the avenger of his crimes appeared ever in his view. 

At length, in the month Bhadron, at deep midnight, on the 
eighth of that month, on a Wednesday, at a time when the world 
was distracted with tumults and contention, in the house of Vasude- 
va, appeared the miraculous child, tlie cele; 6i' idiaenomenon, con- 
spicuous with eight arms. The moment ^teenjlir saw the infant, 
his eyes were opened, he knew it to be the Almighty, and De- 
vaci and himself immediately began their devout addresses. After 


* Baldxas, frooi other sources of intelltgenco on the Malabar- coact where he rended* makes 
Creeshna the seventh son of this marriage ( but, as Petzi» the brother of Akberic secretary* trans> 
latcd the Bhagavat into Persian immediately from the Sanscreet* which he learnt by being educated 
under a Brahmin ; the above account* of the eighth son being the destroyer ofCanca* is more likely 
to be the true one. Upon this occasion*** says Baldxus* ** I cannot but observe* that this* as welt 
as the ensuing part of the story of Kuna, (Creeshna*) seems to have a near relation to the history 
of die birth of our Saviour* liis flight into F.gy{K* the murder of the inoocent children by Heipd* 
Christ's miracles and ascension* Ac.** The learned missionary might have easily accounted for the 
'imilltude* h.ad he reflected for a moment on the numerous disciples of St. Thomas* who formerly 
flouribhed in that very region of India to vvhicli he went as missionary* and who probably early 
imported thidier both the genuine end the spurious Gospels. The artless and illiterate apoatles 
were certainly never acquainted with the Poorauns of India* but the Magi and the Brahmins* as 
has been already amply demonstrated* had among them* in the native dialects of Asia* the spu< 
riDus Gospel attributed to St. Thomas* and the adulterated theology professed by the Kestorians* 

the Manichees* and other eastern sects of Christians* much of which they probably incorporated 

with their own legend.^. 
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some time t]ius employed, the Creator of the world again closed the 
^ds"faf.'yks'ddeVa*s 'and licVaci’s understanding, and they agaih’ 
child Was horn unto diem.- A secret voiee was then 
bfeiird?.dis(ihttly' to utter riiese Words; “ Son of Yadn,'take up this 
cltfld^irnd tariy'it'to Gokul to the 'house of Nanda, where Yasodha 
hith'^this rtioment been delivered of a daughter, wliich is to be con- 
veyed with celerity hither.” Vasu'deva, struck with astonishment, 
answered, “ How shall I obey diis injunction, thus vigilantly 
guarded and'barred in by seven iron doors that prohibit all egress ?” 
^he unknown- voice replied^ “ The doors shall open of themselves 
to let thee pass, and behold I have caused a dee|j slumbci- to fail 
upon thy guards, which shall continue till thy join :.cy be accom- 
plislied.” Vasudeva immediately felt his chains miraculously 
loosened, and, taking u]i the child in his arms, hurried with it 
through all the doors, the guards being buried in profound sleep. 
When he came to the Jumna, the. waters immediately rose up to kiss 
the child’s feet, and then respectfully' retired on each side to maki 
way for its transportation. Vasudeva with the utmost speed pro- 
ceeded in the execution of his commission, and, reaching the house 
of Nanda, punctually fulfilled all tliat he was enjoined. Yasodha, 
in fact, knew not that she had been delivered of a daughter; for, 
the interposing deity had brought forgetfulness on her, and, when 
Vasudeva was gone, she took tlie child he had left fur her son. 
On Vasudeva’s return to the banks of the Jumna the waters luirare.- 
lously divided as before, he once more passed dry-shod to the oppo- 
site shore, and, the moment he reached the chamber of his prison, 
the chains again came upon his feet and hands, the locks became all 
closed, the guards awakened, and all heard the child cry ; on 
which, they hastened to give notice to Cansa, who immediately ran. 
undressed as he was, to the prison, where Devaci,. with both hands, 
trembling, presented to him her infant. Cansa received it witli a 
frowning and terrific countenance, and was going to dash it against 
the stones, when the child suddenly darted from his hands, and 

U u S! 
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niountfil up into the air, bedecked witii all the ^leodid ornamcnti 
and numerous arms of a Devata, exclaiffikig . with aioud Tame^’aa 
in a flash of lightning she departed, “ O Canta ! tht punkhmunt'.yois 
merit in attempting my destruction awaits yotirself ; be assured that 
your destroyer also is aiready born.'* Cansa was appalled, and trena* 
bled exceedingly at beliolding this miracle. After a variety of bitter 
and painful reflections on the instability of human affairs, he deter- 
mined to release Vasudeva and Devaci from confinement ; and thus 
terminated the events of that wonderful night I 
I'lic next morning at Sun-rise Cansa summoned a council, to know 
what was to be done in this moment of dreadful emergency. It waS 
resolved, that, since he was now certain by the Devata's threat that 
his destroyer was already born, he should cause all the young chil- 
dren throughout his kingdom to be slain ; and, if by chance any 
escaped, that he then sliould extend his severity to the Zennardars 
and penitents, when undoubtedly the Devatas, their protectors, would 
make the discovery. It was also resolved, that soldiers should be 
employe<l in the strictest search after the concealed enemy, and that 
very day the cruel orders were issued. In the mean time, Nanda, 
who had long wished for a son, was exceedingly elated with the 
child left by Vasudeva, which Yasodha took for her own, magnifi- 
cently entertained all Gokul, conferred abundance of alms, wor- 
siiipped all the Devatas, got together all the necessary preparations, 
and, by the assistance of tlie Divine wisdom, named the child 
Crershna, because his sacred body was of a black complexion,* Af- 
ter the lajjse of some days, Nanda, in going to Mathura on hiS do- 
mestic concerns, paid a visit to Vasudeva, who, after congratulating 
him oil the birth of his son, informed him of the savage mandate is- 
nied by Cansa for destroying 'all the youhg Children, and advised 
him to be vigilant. Nanda, alarmed at the dreadful intelligence, lost 
no time in settling his iifliiirs in the city, and returned the same day 
to Ctokiil. A gigantic fiend, in the form of a woman, by name 


• Mote ptopctly u'.ir* tWe, the cotonr rjf ill die Avatais, to mark their celestial descent. 
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Pdotna, a nvTse of irtftnt^cMMreUi'iiaa ’o^bntinccV m Ca'nsik jjcrnmsion 
to be tln> dire>agerit in destfoyirfif the haplL-te Irinotvnts ; iihd tills fu,- 
ry, going but of Mtithunit 4Et them siick her break*;,' and killed tlieni 
all wki) her poisoned nipplds. Arriving at Gokul, iiie fcoiicealed her 
own deformed figure under that of a heautiful woman, and presented 
bettelf at Nanda’s door, where stood Yasodha and ftblieence, (the 
suj^osed mother of Rama,) and they, seduced by lier appearance, 
admitted her into the house. She immediately cast her eyes on the 
cradle of the young Creeshra, and began to fondle him arid put her 
nipple into his mouth. The child, however, instantly drew it fort)' 
with such force, that blood gushed forth instead of milk,* and slie fell 
down dead at his feet. Immediately, on touching llie ground, her 
body resumed its natural gigantic shape, and covered no less tlian six 
cose. At her death the heavens and the earth resounded as at that ol’ 
Beret .^ssoor Dityc, whom Eendra slew with liis bejrc. The men ol 
Gokul employed labourers to cut tin: bod)' limb from limb with sharp 
weapons, and burnt it with faggots, collected togcllier with great dif- 
ficulty, from the number requisite for its consumption. The smoke 
that ascended from the pile perfumed the whole neighbourliood ; for, 
having been slain by Creeshna, his toucii gave her body the fra- 
grance of the richest aromatics, and secured her ajookt, or eternal 
beatitude. Nature felt tlic shock of Pootna’s fall, and, while the in- 
habitants of Gokul were stricken with wonder and aftright, Yasodha, 
astonished, beheld her young infant playing on the breast of (he 


* Thus Hercules is said to have sucked the breast of juno wlifi such violence, a; to spill .t great 

>|uantuy of the milk, which, overflowing the sky, ibrmed in it tJir milky way. J ))r> cause of the 
striking similitude in this and other instances between Creeshna and Hercules is well recounted foi 
in the following passage of Mr. Wilfcrd*s Dissertation. *' The Greeks, who certainly migrated 
troni Egypt, carried with them the old Egyptian and Indian legends, and endca\ oared (not alway.^ 
with success) to appropriate a foreign system to their new settlements: all their heroes or demi^gods, 
named Heracles by them, and Hercules by the Latians, (if not by the yEolians,) were cons ol 
Jupiter, who is represented in India both by Hera, or Sreva, and by Heri, or Veeshnu ; nor ca*. 
1 help suspecting that Hercules is the same with Heraciiln, commonly pronounced Hercul, and 
signifying the nee of Hera or Heri. Those hrrors ar** cp^brated in tlie concluding book of i.V 
Mahabbarat, entitled Herivansa.*’ 
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dead monster. She instantly ran and snatched him away, and be- 
|ifey‘’tb''afl'flife DfeVafcis-tb ']irote‘et''ii!m."’‘<3in^ ''wheft''fie 
had sfaJn l*6Dfha,’tras terribly alatmi?a, 
‘Hgaih^ sfthiTiSoned a council, at which, ‘ a ^ihnardar', ' nam^ 
••B^ifdhfei",' cringed to slay both Rartvand CreeShna'. ' j^tcor^iigly he 
td tsofcul, and Was there moat kindly received by Yahodha: 
Mie immediately entreated- to see the children : Yasodha desired him 
'to Wait till they mvoke, and till she should return from bathing in 
the Jumna. 'I’liis Was the very opportunity he wished for, to destroy 
the child in the mother’s absence. With that fell intent he advanced 
towards Creeshna’s cradle ; but the child exclaimed, “ Ha! are you 
coming to kill me ?” and, starting up in his cradle, seized the assas- 
sin by the two hands, and, though he would not kill him, dis- 
jointed him in sucli a manner that he fell to the ground like a dead 
tree, utterly deprived of speech. Creeshna returned to his cradle, 
iind, after rubbing some bream in his mouth, lay down again as com- 
posed as if nothing had happened. In this state was the Zinnardar 
found by Yasodha, but, as he was speechless, he could only point 
with his hand towards the cradle. Yasodha immediately conceived 
that he was an emissary sent by Cansa to dispatch the child, and, 
calling aloud for assistance, thrust him out of the town. 

In Nanda’s court-yard there by chance stood a large carriage, on 
• Which Yasodha placed tlie child’s cradle ; and, as soon as he was 
asleep, busied licrsclf in some other affairs of her farm. When the 
child awoke, it cried for victuals ; and, becoming impatient, began 
to kick most violently, and presently kicked the carriage all to 
pieces. Nanda, coming back soon after, conceived that the child 
had escaped -some other great calamity; nor would he believe the 
other children, playing near the spot, who told him the infant had 
done it; but again distributed abundance of alms for his son’s 
escape. 

One day, -Ternaveret, a raksha, by order of Cansa, went to Gb- 
■ kill ; and first raised such a tempest, that the whole place was in- 
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. volved. in midoiglit darkness: then, assuming the form of a whiH" 
,v(riti(|» he carrii^4 Creeshna up aloft into the air. During tlie coo- 
istemation, occasioned by this circumstance, Nanda and Yasodha saw 
the rakslia fall suddenly to tlie ground, with a noise like the fall of 
Pootna, and . Creeslina playing on his breast, whence Nanda in.- 
standy snatched him away. Another day, as Yasodha was fondling 
and kissing her dear infant, he opened his mouth, and she saw 
therein the heavens and the earth, the sun and moon, sea and land, 
the mountains and valleys of die whole world. She was astonished, 
and began to think herself seized with sudden insanity nor after- 
wards could she tell what to make of this wondt iful child ; but, 
from that day, took him to all the doctors and magicians^ adorned 
his neck with amulets, had him charmed, and collected together a 
great quantity of tigers’ claws and bears’ hair to drive away impend- 
ing danger. 

Cansa still offering great rewards for tlie extermination of Creesh- 
na, a certain Ditya, assuming the figuicof a huge crow, promised the 
king to destroy both tlie children by pecking out their eyes ; but 
they soon squeezed it to death, and threw the corpse to the ground ; 
while a great noise was heard like thunder, so that all the people 
in the neigbourhood, being alarmed, flew with speed to the spot, 
wondering who had killed this crow, and whence had proceeded 
the noise. Vasudeva, in constant icar of Cansa, had sent Rohecnee, 
as soon as she proved pregnant, to Gokul, and concealed the cir- 
xumstance of her having been delivered of a son. One day, he 
requested of Narcd and Garga, two celebrated prophets and astrolo- 
gers, to go to Gokul, to cast the nativity of the. child, (Kam,) and 
give him a name ; acquainting them, at the same time, with his 
apprehensions concerning Cansa. Nanda, at Gokul, gave the seers 
a most welcome reception ; when Garga informed him, they were 
sent by V^asudeva to give a name to Roheenee's child. Nanda 
wished, them also, to . giv|e a name to A/s child^ Nared, having cal- 
culated the horoscope for Roheeuce’s son, named him Ram ; and 
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litKiifth. He fben cast'lin- eyif oa~i!reethai'i hifii' atad presetiitjr 
fnotuianced ‘thati'fae War not the' son of Haiida, tnlY of 
and’Devaclt eifptessifig* at the same (hne h{s Wond^ at 'Devad^ 
having a daughter, when lie knew of htir prf^nancy. He insisted 
thai this mint lie Dcvaci's eighth son, and the daughter, Nanda*s 
child ; nor <x}uld he* be prevailed upon to give him any other name. 
The hoary priost, with his comrade, after this solemn declara- 
tion, returned -to Mathura. Mean lime, die two' children always 
remained inseparaMe> and learned to walk together, either round 
tlieir beds, or by holding a calf's tail in tlicir hands. Creeshna, in 
particular, grew daily more and more in favour with the Gopias, or 
milk-maids, of Nanda's farm, and* became extremely fond of play- 
ing them tricks ; spilling their milk, stealing their cream, and al- 
ways making cunning escapes, or shuffling excuses : so that Nanda’s 
house resounded witli their complaints. Yet still they were all in 
love with the wanton little urchin. One day, Bclender, with Soodata, 
Sheedarniaoy and other herdsmen, came and told Yasodha, that 
Creeshna luid eaten up all the curd, which extremely incensed that 
prudent dame. But Creeshna denied the fact, and desired her to 
look in his mouth ; which she did, by -opening it with one hand, 
andholding both his in her other. SheHhefe,- a- secotid liihe, to her 
utter. astonishment, saw the whole world displayed; knd thdh at 
length her mind became enlightened, and* she knew him to be the 
.VLMioflTY- However, Creeshna, knoWiti^tfie time was not yrt 
arrived for the awful discovery, clouded her understanding again, 
and she, once more, conceived him to be' really and properly her 
son. • ... .. .... 

Creeslina now . grew apace ; and one day was playing about in his 
mother’s aims,:. while she was making butternut of the cream; but, 
accidentally, .'a poC. of . milk boiling over, she put away the child tO 
take care of the. pot.' Creeshna, thinking she liked the milk better, 
than himself,, threw; all the cream down ; and, seeing his mother 
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»R^:,.aff|spte4 to.nm.away, the. mother pui-suing:hivn tUl she wa» 
h^esth; at iexigth,. the amiable and afiectionate- child, 
perceiving that she stired herself ia the pursuit, offered lav to catch 
hiou .She then endeavour^ to tic the liajuls of the little nrclitu ; 
but all . tb& string site had or could procure would not suflice, *till at 
lei^th he himself pentulled it to he enough. As he had given Ya- 
sodha.and the.Gopias so much trouble, they came. all together and 
tipd;him to two trees, which stood in Nanda’s court- yard, and 
wliich, in fact, were Ned and Koovere, two sons of Koovere Nchc- 
darec, wltom the sage Naretl had transformed into trees by a curse. 
Of that transformation this is tiic history. 

Neel and Koovere, the sons of Koovere Nchcdarcc, were sporting 
and amusing themstdves on the mountain Kylas; and, equally in- 
toxicated with wine and youth, were enjoying the company of somt 
beautiful women on the Ixinks of a lake, near which that venerable 
Brahmin was performing his adorations to God and playing on hi- 
veena. 'i'hc young men were not at all ashamed of being disco- 
vered, and would have proceeded to the gratification of their desires, 
but the women were abashed at being found in unseemly attitudes, 
and retired to a covert. Narcd severely reproved the youths, and 
concluded with a srap, or curst;, that they should hear tlie impres- 
sion of having been tlius seen by him on that mountain, until, after 
a time, by the happiness of kissing Creeshna’s feet, who would be 
born in Gokul for the purpose of healing the griefs of his devotees, 
they should emerge from the shape and body of trees, and .again re- 
ceive the form of Devatas. Jcmia and Arjca arc two sorts of tree 
into which these youths were tran.sfonncd on the very moment of 
Nared’s curse, and grew in Cokul. When Yasodha had bound 
Creeshna to a mill, he struggled anti rolled about till he got to these 
iwo trees; then, fastening the cord to them, he made an eftbrt to tear 
tlicm up, plading his feet against them. Immediately the two tree.? 
came up by the roots, and fell to the ground. On the miraculous 
I'all of these trees there was a great uproar in all the three worlds of 
VOL. n. X X 
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DevaLok, M^tyc Lok, ai>d Fatal, and nwlieautifoi youths isstaied 
from thfemt^who^ with joined hands^ laid their tbeada at Creeshna's 
feet : and*' having' performed their devotions, tiisappeared. " 

.On the- falling of the two trees, Nanda again conceived that his son 
had escaped another great calamity, and liberal charities w'efe given 
on the occasion by himself and all the men of Gokul.' The children 
who were playing about, and had seen tire whole transaction, were 
not believed when they related the appearance of the two young 
men and tlieir adoration of Creesbna’s feet. Nanda asking Creeshna 
if he had seen any persons, he answered “ No.” As some new evil 
seemed every day to threaten them, the men. of Gokul came to a 
resolution of quitting the place, and Nanda advised them to remove 
to Binderabcn, an excellent spot, and close to the mountain Gover- 
Jhana. Accordingly, finding a lucky moment, they mounted their 
goods on carriages and departed with their cattle; and, on their ar- 
rival there, they unloaded tlicir goods and made an inclosure with 
the cjirriagcs. Creeslina was at this time; about five years old, and 
was sent into^be field to attend the calves to pasture. One day, by 
order of Gansa, VeteS Assoor Dityc came tliither, in form of a three- 
ye.ars-old cow, and attempted to molest Creeshna. The omniscient 
child soon knew it not to be a cow, and asked his brother Balhadur 
Rama if he knew who it was: then, {mtUng his hand on one horn 
and liolding by the other, he throw it oi> the ground with such vio- 
lence, that it was killed by the blow, and be returned to his play 
w ith the other cow-herds. Another day Pek Assoor Ditya came thi- 
ther, and, sitting on tlte bank of the Jumna, waited for Crecslina’s 
coming, to swallow him up like a fish. The cow-keepers coniipg 
ihithcr found tliis Pek Assoor, like a huge alligator, lying on the ri- 
ver’s side, and told Creeshna ; who, on seeing it, knew it to be Pek 
Assoor and' imt.a iisli. Immediately on his coming near, the alliga- 
tor seized hhn wUli, his jaws, and swallowed him, rejoicing that now 
he Iwl accompJisltecI the ardent desire of his sovereign. Bui Creesh- 
ti.i b» gaty to hura ijie, entrails pf the finny nwnster, so that he had -no 
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stBt.rie^k'i kis {veip, bat duenvt up^- CtCcsIina- again <Vem hi« 
pvQutb. .'< StiH .wisbhi^to: seize' hHnia^in, ibe stretched out his snout; 
whcti Crecal'>mti-;seisttfig die; two. partf' with Ms two hands, tore his 
35bnd©e<. -WRdi then, bathed in the river in great if anrtuiHity. 
Thp Cow>hcepen/bn. irtltirAtiig home told all tliesdthings to Naiida, 
and .nil • men altscrvcdttliat diese calamities pm'sifed Creoshna ; but 
{:onc)iide.d, -that,- aa his destiny had savtnl him from Pootna, so it 
would continue to preserve him in ail other ca.ses. 

It was customary with Creeshna, the cow-keej)ers, and hertls, to 
wander sometimes about the mountain Goverdhana and sometimes in 
BUKleralien. One day, at t!ic instigation of Cansa. Aghc Assoor 
l)itya c^me to revenge the death of his brothers W-tes Assoor and 
Pek A&aoor,. and, assuming the shape of a dragon, sat at tin- end of 
a road. One of his jaws touched the, ground and the otlicr was 
stretched up to the clouds, while his mouth yawned like tlve pass in 
a mountain. Creeshna, Ralhadur, and the others, soon came that 
way to his great joy. As none but Creeshna knew what it wa.s, but 
tliought the object before them to be a hollow way, one and all with 
their herds went into the dragon’s mouth, and Creeshna pitying their 
situation followed them. At that time Devatas, Veedyadhers, Deivs, 
and Rakslias, hovered in the air to behold the event; tlie two first in 
great anxiety lest Creeshna and the rest should be destroyed, and tlic 
Deivs and Rakshas exulting from their attachment to Cansa. Creeshna, 
though a child, made himself so large and ponderous, and so fastened 
his body in the monster’s Hiroat, that he could not bring his jaws to- 
getlier, and llie whole passage was blocked up in such, a manner, 
that no breath could escape ; while his soul, being streightened with 
the pain, fled from tlic body of the dragon, and began to turn in the 
air like a flame of fire. The Devatas in transport sang Jeye ! .Jeye ! 
and rained flowcis; that flame of (ire coining back was'extinguished 
in Creeshna’s mouth, and the whole company with their herds came 
out of the dragon, and returned safely home to their usual occupa- 
tions. The dragon’s body drying remained a long time in that place 

X X 2 
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4ike ft tnoftii^W ifled<th& iihddffth tised -to- play>^ri'it'^'«ueMi<!MH 
obtaiined fibeifttidn thrftvigh CreftArtL'*'<SiBetl«lttr'd1bftW«d'‘W*'t^ 
iMb«r fliat this dead dragon lirfts' U9e 'to'theib-Mft‘'tbft 

fauakftof ti)e river, where before dietowa^itl^li^'grdMd,'!«ilMii 
fbf'the piir^jbse of paying upon, or of k>bkti!ig^ot)a<(h'af^eliilf)dnce 
after the stray eattlt. Happy, happy, eniied cow-boy* J''w?<<y, 
day and night, enjoyed the company of Creeshna,* ' and partook 
of his food and shared his aftection i . 

It happened one day, while they were all together sitting in the 
shade, that the calves strayed away; Creeshiia inunediately pra»- 
mised to collect them and being them back ; but, mounting up mto 
a tree, he could not obtain a sight of them. The hict was, that oa 
that day evil suggestions had seized Brahma’s mind,* who couM not 
reconcile to himself thftt the Dcvatas-sliould all take this child, who 
had slain Pek Assoor and Aghe Assoor, for the Creates of the world ; 
and, by way of trial, he determined to steal away both cattle and 
boys; being convinced, that Cre^hna, if he were the Ahaighty, 
could SDoii create others. Accordingly he Stole them all away, and 
hid them in a cave of the mountain quite inaccessible. Creeshnd, 
a little reflection, discovered this crafty trick of Brahma ; and 
imiricdiateiy, by his power, created other calves and boys, in aH 
things, as well in temijer as external marks, perfect resemblances of 
ihedtheis, which he carried to the place where they iiad been sitting, 
ftnd at night they went home with him as usual. The cows all took 
them for their own calves, and ran to meet them and' give them 
tnilk, and fondly licked them. The fathers and mothers also of the 
children took each, respectively, for their own; so that not the le«M; 
stispicion of the counterfeit arose among them-: nay^ the matermil 
and filial afiections were even greater than before. An enflre yCak 
passcd'ln this manner: when one day, tlis milch-cowft, 'grazing by thb 
' ' ' . . *» 

. t* fThe rtadcr -will be pIcMcd caiinBBdy<lo bear in mind, that the ftbags*ftt b 
90e of .the lect of Vnshnu, anuous ta exalt the peti^r deity of hit devotion above Brahma and 
Maiadeva. . . i .. 
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pi0umMia w here ]balHaa.hadtC0^aIe4> oalves, he4r4jh&.l<»wi^ 
^ dieinowa affipria|[f>.esd, jit 4^ unusual hme of the (lay, began 
toj^ve ^wa)..Ujetr inillc to their youi^. Brahma was astonislied. ai 
|h^'.cir<autotan(^- .-an(i did not know whetl^cr they w^e ncwiy^ 
rpimtted calr^ oc tbofe he had stolen ; nor could h«;» after the closest 
tocaininatioa, perquve any difference between them. His senses 
were ^ a tiinc totally lost in amazement, and strayed from his body. 
Sometimes he thought that he saw all the cow4>ows of die form and 
colour of Creeshna ; and, at odiers, he seemed to behold Brahma 
and Mabadova, and all the Devatas, in praises and adoration, stand- 
ing before each cow-boy. Thus having for a time been deprived of 
intellect, as a punishment for his temerity, Brahma at length re- 
turned to his senses, as if he had awaked from sleep; and, nibbing 
his eyes and starting from his place, came and prostrated all his four 
heads at Creeshna’s feet in a fit oi the dee]>est repentance. Nor 
could Creedina for a time mitigate the severe sense of shame which 
be experienced from the remembrance of bis past folly. Brahma 
new comnwDced a long oration in apology for bis conduct ; and,, afr 
ter a multitude of excuses, the calves which had been created ins^ad 
of those he had stolen, and which he saw before his eyes, difszp* 
peared; and, though one entire year had elapsed during diis de- 
graded state of Brahma, it seemed to be no more than a moment 
sinoe it happened ; for, notwithstanding this presumptuous, idea of 
trying Creeshna’s omnipotence arose on Aghe Assoor’s being slain, 
he, at this very moment, beheld the spot of ground where Creeshna 
bad been sitting and eating with the other cow-boys, he saw him 
now in> the act of collecting together the calves, and he heard the 
cow-boy^ on- their seeing Cre^hna, calling out to him to make 
lia«ip, adding, that they had not tasted any thing during his; absence. 
Cieeshna after this dismissed Brahma in comfort, and he himself sat 
down and finished his meal with tlie boys, returned homeward with 
diem in the evening, and by the way begah tto play on his flittc, 
when men, and birds, and beasts, anti Devatas, were ravished with 
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p, lit and stood, ^ llie road, to hear him,, and tears, ot'.|dca$urc fidlfi-tifn 
their exes,. >v))Uc their, licarts yearned towards, the. gendaXTeeahoo. 
— rTlip rajali here interrupted the narration, ,aad asked qf.Sekodeya, 
Why did die Gopias pret'cf Creesfana to their property ,ajDd, their chil- 
dren ? Sokedeva answered, “ There is nothing in die wnrld dearer 
than property and cliildrcn except life, and, therefore, Veeshoo PC' 
rebralnn, wliich is in our bodies, is inoi^t dear. When a person is 
in pain will he look to his wealth and children instead of procuring 
ease to his soul ? 'i'hcreforc Creeshna is the soul of all the world, 
and nothing is so dear as the soul.” .1 

Thus Creeslina, tliougli only Arc years old, amused lumsclf, and 
Balhadur, his brother, and the other cow-boys, with all sorts of 
children's sports when they ranged together in the woods or pn the 
banks of the ponds. One day a cow'-boy professed a desire to go 
and cat the delicious fruits of the Tal ben, but had heard that 
it was haunted by a raksha named Dhenck, whose dreadful character 
for rapacity and cruelty prevented ail persons from going thither. 
Crccslma, however, led them to tlie ben, and they all began to 
gather the fruit, when the noise they made among the dry leaves 
awakened the raksha, who was sleeping there in the form of a wild 
ass. Immediately starting up, he ran towards them with his atten- 
dants, ploiigliing up the earth witli his hoofs and teeth, and coming 
up to Balhadur, who was first, struck with his two fore-feet on his 
breast, and, retreating, endeavoured to repeat his blow ; but Balba,- 
dur, with one of his hands, caught both the fore-feet of the raksha, 
lifted him up in the air, and, swinging him ovcf his head, threw 
him on the ground with .such force that his soul fled from bis body. 
.■VlkT which Balhadur and Creeshna each killed a nupibcr of the 
spt'cies.of wild animal whose body that soul had animated. The 
cow-boys afterwards, in perfect security, plucked as much fruit as 
they cliose, and returned home. 
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-‘■ -Aiii infifaitt thtite'adventures caused the name of Crccsliw 
tfafe*be Vehefated'by the good, and terrible to the wicked. Mon> 
Stefs ih'nattifte tod moh'sters out of nature were perpetually conjured 
tijp'to’dttack the' divine infant, who, with ease, discomfited them all, 
silid gainled nCw glory frbni every fiesli combat. At length the great 
ehSrchotlrfrd serpent Kai^li Naga (literally black or evil serpentj 
deterimned to try his strength with him, ahd, with liis enormous 
bulk, took possession of the river Jumna, in whose bed he lay con- 
.cealed and Wfibse stream he poisoiicd. The instant that the cattle 
lasted the 'wdter they fell down dead on the banks, and the cow-boy^, 
going in the evening to bathe in the river, as soon a • they were im- 
mersed and llieir lips touched the flood, they also expired. Citesli- 
Wi being informed of this dreadful calamity, immediately hastened 
down to the 'river-side, and, by his omniscient power, soon disco- 
'Vered the cause. As his former companions lay dead in multitudes 
around him, he was filled with compassion at tlieir untimely fate, 
and, casting upon them an eye of divine merey, they immediately 
.arose, and, with looks of astonishment, inquired what disaster had 
befallen them, and what enchautincnt had deprived them of their 
senses and recollection ? He restored also the caillc to life, and all, 
w’hcn evening approached, went quietly home to thi'ir several occu- 
pations at Nanda’s farm. 

In the mean time, tlie passage of the river being obstructed by 
the recumbent serpent, and extirpation threatened both to men and 
beasts by the poisoned waters, Creeshna determim-d at all evcni- to 
attack the usurper, and clear the riVer of its deadly infection.* He 
assumed no other appearance than that infantine one which naturally 
belonged to him in the assumed veil of mortality ; nor armed him- 
self with any other panoply than the sacred chunk, and the innocence 
of a child. The next morning, therefore, at a time when Balhadur 

* As this whole histoiy is allegorical, 1 cannot here av^ Kinarking. that the euarers deoil, 
the dire Lethean river, may here be alluded to, whose poison a Greater than Creeshna has removed, 
after vanquishing the serpent, the fatal cause of that irremeable stream being tainted 
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was not with tiiem, he wont with Ae other boys and the cows and 
calves to the side of the rivor, where the serpent was sleeping t and, 
getting up into a palm-tieo on the river's side, he begah clipping 
his hands so violently, and sounded the sacred shell so loud, that the 
old serpent awoke, and lifted up his heads to see who it was that had 
the insolence to disturb him. Creedina leapt from the tree into the 
water, and dashed it about violently with his two hands! The De- 
vatas, alanned by the noise, came to behold the spectacle. The 
serpent vomited streams of fire from his mouth and nostrils, aimed 
at once a thousand bites with bis thousand heads, and twisted his 
enormous folds round Creeshna’s whole body. On seeing this, the 
row-boys fell down in despair. The unhappy omen was soon pub- 
lished throiighoiit Gokul and the farm. Rohecnce, and Yasodha, 
and all the men and women, immediately hastened together to tlie 
spot by the tracts of the cows and calves ; and, as they did not ob- 
serve Creeshna among the cow-boys, eagerly inquired of them 
where he was ; but they were so utterly absorbed in grief and appre- 
hension that they returned no answer. This silence threw the whole 
multitude into complete despair, and they fell prostrate to the 
ground. Balhadiir, however, came at last, and lie consoled the 
Gopas and Gopias, by assuring them that Creeshna would overcome 
this the greatest of all dangers with the same ease as he had that of 
Pootna, Tcrnaverct, and other Dityas and Rakshas. Creeshna, at 
length, seeing they were all come diither out of their extreme anxiety 
on his account, to relieve them, took hold of the serpent’s heads, 
one after another ; and, tearing them from his body, set his foot 
ON THEM, and began to dance in triumph on each of them.* The 

* See this fact representet’. on the sphere, where the foot of Iltrttdti presses down the head of the 
ftrpent. The account of Baldxus of this pvt of the contest will perhaps better explain the second 
of the alle^rical plates illustrative of it, on which be is represented enfolded in the body of the 
erpnn, while the irritated animal is seen iiting bit fit. '• The serpent Kalli Naga, swelling 
with lage, now flew upon Creeshna, and beat him backwards ; but he, tceoseiiag faiaad^ 
snuceard the serpent’s head to that degree, that, not knowing what to duv he twisted hisiacif about 
.Ms lv„;., ; blit Creeshna gradually increased the bulk of his bedy in such a muuiei, that the 
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mopater strugglf;^,in,y4jfi ; bitfpdttonj found 

himself totally Qy^rwjtie(9ied.>y .the superior p^wer of his brnagonlst; 
who might properly be called the strength the world). > [The wife 
of the serpeiit, mifl his children, (for, all tlic gods^. superior ;aBd in- 
ferior, pf India are married/) now fcamc to the- water-side,' and en- 
treated Creeshna to reload him, acknowledging that they -knew the 
Saviour, of the world to have been born in Gokul; and that he, 'who 
is under his foot, whether as a friend or an enemy, has, by that 
circumstapee, secured his liberation. They plead the serpent’s malig- 
nant disposition and constitution to have been given him by Creeshna 
himself ; and, among other apologies, observe, that, i n consequence 
of this event, the name of Kalli-Naga will subsist to the end of 
the world, since each of his heads has been honoured witli a touch 
of Creeshna's foot. Creeshna at length took pity on the serpent’s 
wife and children; and said to him, “ Begone quickly into the 
abyss ; this place is not proper for thee. Since I have combated 
with thee, thy name shall remain during all the period of time ; and 
Devatas and men shall henceforth remcmijer dice without dismay,” 
So the serpent, with his wife and cliLldron, went into tlie abyss ; 
and all tliat water, which had been infected by Lis poison, became 
pure and wholesome. 

After this victory, Creeshna came out of the water, in external 
appearance shuddering and shivering like a child, and clung close 
to his mother’s side. , Yasotlha and all the (xopias were extremely 
alarmed, except only Balhadur, who was smiling. Nanda remarkefd 
this, and concluded that he would not liave smiled if there had been 
any real danger. On asking him, he replied, “ That he laughed to 

serpent* ileady to bant by being so enormously distended* wns forced to let go hU bold* being 
ready to drop down dead for want of strength.** This gradual distention of the body of Creeshna* 
until he made it coo large and ponderous for ihe voluminous folds of tlie serpent to entwine* ought 
to have been re p rese n ted on the pTate ; but 1 did not choose to niter the engraving* except in the 
dreamstance /of gbring a' to Creeshna more compatible >\' 2 th the extreme youth and acknow* 
lodged beauty of Che young d^ty. 
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think Crecshna was totally fearlen while treading on the serpent’s 
thousand heads with his feet, yet now stood trembling by the side of 
his mother.” The day beginning to draw near its close, all the 
people, botli small and great, eat and drank there, and laid down to 
sleep. Suddciily, at midniglit, they found themselves in the midst 
of a lire which had seized the jungle on all sides of them, so that 
tliere seemed no way for them to escape its fury. They were all 
quickly roused, and their whole care was how to save Creeshna. 
He, knowing their thoughts, took all the fire into his mouth and 
swallowed it, and no one knew how it was extinguished, but all 
thought it had died away of itself. After returning thanks to God 
for tlicir delivery, they went in the morning to Bindreben to tlicir 
usual occupations. 

While Creeshna and the other children were amusing themselves 
with sports suitable to their age, a certain gigantic Ditya assumed the 
figure of a young child and mixed with tlfem, undiscovered by all 
but Creeshna, who told Ram of it. They tlien proposed a play, in 
which the conquerors should ride on the backs of the losers, and 
Ram was in one party and Creeshna in the other. Rani's party 
conquered and each mounted upon his fellow. Ram rode upon the 
giant, who, now' thinking die day was gained, mounted up into the 
air with Ram on his back and assumed his natural shape, while all 
the others went towards Bindreben. Ram, having been forewarned by 
Creeshna, was not alarmed, but, on the contrary, rendered himself so 
heavy that the Uitya could no longer sujiport him, and Ram striking 
him some blows at the same time widi his fist, the Ditya fell to the 
ground ; and the children were not arrived at Bindreben when they 
were made happy by this spectacle, and praised Ram for having so 
opportunely avenged his wicked intentions. 

One day, while Creeshna and his companions had been playing 
in the wood, the cows strayed so far in feeding, that they could not 
be found ; but Creeshna mounted a high tree, and, calling each cow 
with a loud voice by lit i own name, collected them all together ; 
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but, as they were going home, on a sudden they found themselves 
in the face of a mighty conflagration, which came on them as swift 
as a horse in full gallop. Immediately they flew to their known 
protector, Creeshna, who told them to shut all their eyes while 
he thou||dit of a remedy ; and, in an instant, on his bidding them 
open thmti again, they saw neither the fire noi the same place in 
Bindreben. The cows were where they had been all mustered, and 
they kept their way homeward. When they came near to BiAdie- 
ben the sound of Creeshna’s flute struck the ears of the Gopias; all 
came to the end of the road to wait for him ; for, they had deter- 
mined not to eat any food tiil they should see the ';ase-inspiring 
countenance of Bhagavat. When their several children arrived, 
they demanded of them why they had made their return ■ o late ? 
They answered, that they had that day escaped a great calamity ; ha- 
ving been in danger of a dreadful fire, which Creeshna’s power 
had extinguished. The Gopias immediately went to Nanda’s house 
with this account, but Yasodhu paid no credit to it, as not thinking it 
possible for children to operate such miracles. 

When the hot wind had passed away and the season of Beresat 
(spring) came on ; when the earth re-assumcd its green livery, and the 
bow of heaven beamed benediction on the human race ; at this beauti- 
ful season, and in a place where nature had lavished all her charms, 
did Creeshna amuse himself sometimes with the veena and sometimes 
with his flute, so that the waters stood still to hear him, and the birds 
lost the power over their wings. The Gopias, who at that time were 
in Berjepooree, were all fascinated witli the sound ; and, turning out 
of their doors, assembled tumultuously together with the most ardent 
desire to behold him. With one voice they exclamcd, “ O that 
flute of heavenly fabrication is above all eulogy ! O the happiness of 
that reed which rests on his divine lip, and from which he produces 
those heavenly sounds which steal away the souls from floors and As- 
soors, from Mena and Ecndra !” On hearing its bewitching notes, the 
daughters of the Devatas came also to the spot ; and, standing with 
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their hands joined together where Creeshna was attending the cattle, 
remained motionless before him. The cows dropped the grass and 
corn from their mouths on hearing the tunes he played ; and the 
calves, forgetting their want of nutrition, let go the dugs from their 
mouths, and tlic milk dropped upon the ground. Exactly in the 
same state were the fawns and other animals standing near him ; 
while Devatas, Reyshees, and Pcetrees, all stricken with rapture, 
fell down senseless beside him. . In tliis happy season did Creeshna 
bestow joy and satisfaction on all living creatures, and often as he 
touched his flute in the presence of the adoring Gfopias, one ex- 
claimed, “ Happy animals, inhabiting Bcrjeben, who enjoy the 
sight of Creeshna !” Another said, “ O favoured stream of Jumna, 
and other transparent pools and fountains, whence Creeshna deigns to 
drink !” Another said, “ O happy trees of this wood, under whose 
thick shade Creeshna delights to slumber!” Another exclaimed, 
“ Melodious above all is the flute which resides for ever on his lip !” 
Another said, “ Honoured above all existing animals are these cattle 
wliicli the Creator himself leads to pasture !” 'I'hus did the Gopias 
plunge into the fathomless ocean of love, and admire him who had 
on a yellow robe, a peacock’s feather on his head, a brilliant rosary 
round his neck, and a flute on his lip, and they said to each other, 
“ How happy are we whom he condescends to love !” In short, 
by their purity of faith and zeal of attachment, their hearts, at 
length, became illumined, and they knew anil comprehended that 
Creeshna was the Creator of the world. 

It is a long established custom that, in one month of each year, 
the maidens of Hindostan, after bathing in the river, should perform 
a service to Bhavani Deva to obtain their desires, which are all for 
a well-fated husband ; and on that day they fast. In conformity 
to that custom, the whole band of the Gopias performed their worship, 
and uttered their wishes, which were all for Creeshna ; and, having 
fasted, as was requisite, they took the vessels necessary for the wor- 
ship, and went away to bathe in the Jumna. Creeshna followed 
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them unseen ; and, when they had all stripped and were got into the 
water and amusing themselves, he came and, hiding all tlicir clothes, 
got up into a tree. Dut, when they came out of the water and 
found their clothes missing, they w'ore in despair ; and, looking about 
them, spied Creeshna in a tree. It was, however, in vain that they 
solicitea and reproaclicd him, in hopes of ge'iing back their vest- 
ments; he assured them he should not return them until they came 
one by one naked out of the water to claim them. After muclr he- 
sitation, and many attempts to palliate the rigour of this resolution, 
they at last complied ; and, coming out and airproacliing him in thr 
mode prescribed, received *licir several dresses. - Rajah Peree- 
chcetc then demanded how all this injustice and indelicacy could 
quadrate with the divinity? Sekedeva answered, “ That, first, it 
was not proper by any means for a woman to batlie perfectly 
naked ; and that, on doing so, she could only be freed from the 
crime by paying the penalty which in India is called pccrachhet, 
and consists in coming from the water naked in sight of men. 
Creeshna, therefore, acted in conformity to tlic ordinances of tlic 
Veda, to confirm the principles of religion in demanding tlic pecrach- 
lict. Those maidens, too, though they assiiincil the appearance of 
shame and bashfulness, were inwardly rejoiced at the circumstance, 
as the lover rejoices at every thing that procures him the sight of his 
beloved.” The maidens then went home, and Creeshna said to 
them, “ In a very short time shall yc obtain the object of your 
\\ ishes.” 

Once a year, too, the Gopas and Gojiias were accustomed to ce- 
lebrate a'Yug, in honour of Ecndra. When the anniversary came, 
Nanda and all the rest made their preparations accordingly, and col- 
lected together a great quantity of money, and a variety of articles, 
for the purpose. While this was doing, Creeshna came into their 
assembly, and very dutifully requested of his father and tlic other 
heads of tlic place to tell him wherefore all these things were col- 
lected, since flie young could only receive instructions from iIk; 
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aged ? Nanda answered, ^at all these articles would be expended 
on a Yug, in honour of Eendra; by whose propitiation rain would 
descend on the earth, to revive the vegetables, and refresh man and 
beast. Creeshna next, with many apologies, begged leave to ask 
vyhether any rain fell in those places where men omitted to propitiate 
Eendra ? But not one of them chose to answer.* He therf added, 
that rain fell by the power of the Almighty : that man must be ex- 
ceedingly weak and forgetful not to address themselves to that Being, 
of whom Eendra himself stood in need. That good and evil, case 
and difTiculty, pleasure and pain, were the lot of each individual, as 
the Creator ordained ; and Eendra had nothing to do with it. He 
tlicrcforc very submissively proposed, that all these preparations, which 
had cost so much trouble in collecting, should be distributed among 
the Brahmins; that part should be given for food to the cows, and 
lire remainder to the necessitous of every description : and he assured 
them their affairs would not fail to prosper, even more than in other 
years. This proposal was greatly admired by the wiser part of the 
assembly ; but tliose, who were of more confined notions, wondered 
that a child should presume to interfere with the concerns of the 
Devatas. However, in the end, tlie contriver of all affairs succeed- 
ed in persuiuling them to adopt his proposition ; so that, getting to- 
gether their best apparel, and ornamenting the horns and bodies of 
their cows, they w'ent to the mountain Goverdhana ; and, going 
tliree times the circuit of the mountain, cat the feast. Creeshna, 
unperccived, took the first morsel and put it to his mouth, and said, 
“ May Brahma, Vecslinu, Maiiadcva, and all the Devatas of the 
three worlds, be satisfied herewitli.” The instant in which he put 
tlie morsel to his mouth, it extended to all the existences of all the 
\\ orlds ; just as water, poured out on the root of a tree, extends its 
refreshing moisture to all the leaves and branches. 


• This apparently is an imitation^ by means of the spurious Gospels, of Christ in hit> in. 
fai.cy disputufg omon^ the doctor: . 
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As tlie men of the Ben neglected the Yug that year, in honerir of 
Eendni, and as Eendra knew at the instigation of Creeshna, he 
thought It necessary to bring them back to their duty by sCT'erity ; 
conceiving Creeshna to have been no more than a mortal, and meaning 
to put him to shame. Accordingly, summoning the guardian spirit of 
rain, he ordered him to let loose the rain that was reserved for the 
day of judgement, and to send such a storm for seven days and 
nights successively, that all the men and beasts of the place should 
be drowned ; but to take care that it did not rain in any other part. 
Accordingly, on the same instant began a most violent storm of rai", 
falling in vast torrents, with hail like large stones, and most terrific 
thunder. The men of the Ben, in agony, called on Creeshna, who 
desired them all to get on the mountain Gov(?rdhana, and take re- 
fuge in a cave there, with their < attlc and effects : which they did. 
Creeshna then lifted up the mouncam on his little finger, with as much 
ease as if it had been a lotos, and held it up above the storm ; so that 
the inhabitants were perfectly secure. Eendra, finding his ang(>r 
took no effect, at length discovered, to his infinite shame and morti- 
fication, that Creeshna was the Almighty; and that he had been 
utterly deceived in supposing him a human creature. So he caused 
the storm to cease, not without violent apprehensions on his own ac- 
count. Creeshna, when the rain was over, restored the mountain 
to its place. 

The men of the Ben then left Goverdhana, and went home, won- 
dering how a child of seveai years old could perform such miracles, 
assuring themselves he must be Perebrahme ; recounting all his 
feats from the time he was one year old ; and telling Nanda that he 
never could be his child, hut must be he who is exempt from 
both birth and death. Nanda replied, “ It must be so ; for, at the 
period of naming him, the venerable priest Garga told me, “ Tins 
child is the Almighty Creator, who hath before taken different bodies 
of a red colour, of white, of yellow, and of black, in his various 
incarnations, and who now again hath assumed a black colour, since 
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in black all otlier colours are absorbed ; and this child is the son 
of Vasudeva, for which reason he sliall be called Vasudeva, and 
shall also assume a different name, according to his several feats. He 
shall remove all grief and trouble from tlie Gopias and cow>herds; 
and doubtless this is Chagavan.” From that day, Nanda and the 
rest gave credit to what the young boys had related of Creeshna, 
which they before deemed incredible. Eendra, extremely abashed 
at his own ignorance and presumption, threw himself to the ground 
from off his lofty elephant Iravut; and, taking with him the cow 
Kamdeva, prostrated himself at Creeshna’s feet in an agony of shame, 
and made the most submissive apologies. Creeshna easily forgave 
him ; and, after a lecture, in which he told him, that he, Creeshna, 
was the same who is called by some the Almighty Power, and by 
others Necessity, and by others Fate, or Predestination, bid him go 
home. Iravut and Kamdeva, who stood by, burst out in accents of 
praise and thanksgiving. The Kinners and Gandharves who accom- 
panied Eendra rained flowers without number, cows out of joy 
dropped their milk, trees and shrubs acquired new leaves, the water 
of the river dashed its waves with transport, and rubies and diamonds 
were found at its bottom. 

Eendra went away on the 10th day of the moon ; Nanda fasted on 
the 1 1th ; and on the 12th, at day-break, went to bathe in the Jumna. 
When he went in, the guardians of the stream, wlio are the servants 
of the Devata Varuna, hurried him away under water [that is, Nanda 
was, by some accident, drowned]. As Nanda delayed so very long his 
return home, his people went out and searched for him every where, 
but in vain. Ram, too, and Rohccnec, and Yasodha, anxiously ex- 
plored every place for him, and Creeshna offered to do so also. After 
a little reflection Creeshna found that he was under water, and plunged 
after him into the stream. Varuna, and the other Devatas who were 
in Patal, (Hades,) learning Creeshna’s approach, came with reve- 
rence to salute him, while the former wondered to see the Devatas 
of Patal fall at his son’s feet. Varuna now made many entreaties for 
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pardon for liis servants error in bringing Nanda thitlicr. Crccslina 
smiled benevolently ; and, taking Nanda by tlie hand, led him back 
to the terrestrial region from his w'atery abode : nor did Nanda re- 
collect any of the circumstances that had passed under water, but as 
a dream. Great rejoicings were made on his return. 

At a season of just and delicious tcm]}cratiire of weather, on a 
certain beautiful evening, Creeshna came to Hindrtdrcn. '1 he De- 
vatas, in honour of the moon shining in its meridian lustre, had 
adorned themselves in variegated chains of pearls and rubies, had 
robed themselves in vestments of a rose-coloui, and rubbed then.- 
selves with saffron, so tliat the earth received fresli sjffendor from 
their appearance, and a warm and sweet air breathed around, when 
Creeshna began to play on his flute. Immediately on hearing it. the 
Gopias all left their several occupations unfinished, and ran out to 
listen : even those, wliose husbands or parents forbade them, sent 
their hearts and souls to the jrlacc whence the sound proceeded ; and, 
lints enflamed with passion and hurried away from themselves by 
the ardor of desire, they became worthy of eternal liberation. — Rajah 
IVreechcctc expressed his surprise that these women, who knew not 
but tliat Crecslma was a mortal, and whose desires were perfectly 
correspondent to their belief, should be worthy of mookt. Seke- 
deva answered, “ 'I'liat the Gopias, having always found Creeshna 
mo.st friendly and attached to them, might well be rewarded for their 
love, when Secsoopal obtained liberation notwithstanding all his 
blasphemies and abominations. So also Pootna, and the Rakshas, 
and Dityas, emissaries of Cansa, who came to kill Creeshna, all ob- 
tained liberation from him ; and, indeed, in this Creeshna- Avatar, 
wherein the Almighty took a beautiful form, whoever sineercly bent 
his heart towards him, whetlicr in attachment or in enmity, obtained 
liberation.” — Creeshna seeing the Gopias there, afli cted to ask them, 
“ If all was not well at Itomc ? That lliey had come out thither, 
at night, too, when it was neither usual nor decent I'or women t<> 
leave their houses. If the serenity of the night, wliitli is the juo- 
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moter of desire, had tempted them thither, they ought to direct 
those desires towards their husbands, and so obtain at once physical 
and mental satisfaction. If they should say they came to see him, it 
was well. He had a due regard for the good will of his friends, but 
he advised them by all means to return directly home, as all dutiful 
wives sltould do, to their husbands, and not risk their comfort in this 
world and happiness in the next by slight or ill conduct towards 
them ; since the Vedas, which are the very words of God, declare 
that a husband, however defective or criminal, is in the place of the 
Almighty to his wife, therefore they must immediately go home.”* 
I'his speech threw them all into despair, which they manifested by 
all manner of incoherences. One of them even said, that, “ When 
frenzy and distraction seized the mind, all duties and all worldly 
motives were overturned and forgotten ; and that, as they were al- 
together intoxicated by the sound of his flute, it was in vain to preach 
up to them their duty or attachment to their husbands. That they 
well knew that those who would profess an attachment to him must 
renounce all other connexions, as they did, and that they knew him 
to he Bhagavan Perebralnnc ; that, if he ordered them to go, they 
were lame, and their feet would not stir ; but, if he called them to 
him, they Jlew. I'hat, in short, separate himself as much as lie 
would, corporally, he could not escape from their hearts and minds.” 
Creeshna, perceiving them thus sincerely inflamed, would not he 
too harsli with them, but took each of them in his arms, and treated 
them witli equal tenderness and familiarity ; so that, at length, all 
tlie happiness and transport that are to be Ibund in the world were 
collected into one place, in the liearts of the Gopias. Wherever 
they turned, Creeshna was close to them ; and, as women naturally 
acquiesce in the truth of an idea that pleases them, they concluded 


* This doctrine, suitable enough to the detpoUsm of the E.-ist, will not gain Creeshna many 
tcinalc admirers in European regions. 
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Creeshna to be equally fond of them, on a'sudden, he totally 

disappeared from among them. ■ 

When Creeshna had thus vanished^ the Goplasi Hkd a stag strayed 
from the herd, stared round tlicm on every side iii eittr^iiie astonish- 
ment and despair. They became at once 'uttertyr bereaved ' of ifenSc 
and reflection, and demanded news of Creeshna froth everything they 
saw: not a tree or flower that thi-y passed was uriinteTrogated. At 
last they addressed the Karth, so often ennobled by the touch of his 
foot. “ The fiartlj,” said tliey, “ certainly enjoyed his regard ; for 
he it was who, when Hirinakassap* had driven it to Fatal with a 
spurn of his foot; hrotiglit it up again on his tlisk, and he demanded 
nothing else but the Karth of Rajah Bali,f and completely engrossed it 
to himself before he had finislicd his three steps ; therefore the. Earth,” 
they argued, “ could not be ignorant where he was.” While they 
were thus raving and looking wildly about, one of them espied tire 
print of Crecslina’s foot in the sand, and immediately they all set out 
to follow that tract ; and, while thus agitated between hope and de- 
spair, they espied another print of his foot, and with it that of a wo- 
man. This increased tlicir love and sorrow by the addition of exces- 
sive jealousy. They soon came to the green turf where the footsteps 
could no longer be traced, and tliey wandered about dejected and 
forlorn ; when, on a sudden, they saw a woman whom they imme- 
diately knew for the late companion of Creeshna, and, on asking her 
where he was, they found that she too was still more a prey to the 
most poignant grief for his absence, and she united her sorrows to 
the rest. At length, one of diem proposed to cease all this idle 
search and fruitless wandering, and sit down together to feed their 
passion by relating die actions of Creeshna’s childhood. According- 
ly they sat down in the very place where he had left them, and be- 
gan to act over again all liis niischierous tricks and miracles : the 
tlirowing down of the milk and obstruction of the process of making 

• Referring to the Vara Avetar. t Alluding to ihe B a m v » Avatar. 
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the butter ; afterwards the killing of Pek Assoor and Vetes Assoor. 
Then one made an image of the shape of the mountain Goverdhana 
by a cloth on a shalee, and another, tinging herself with the colour of 
Creeshna, held it up on her finger ; and, in short, they had so heated 
their imaginations, that the trembling of a leaf made them look an* 
xioiisly on all sides to see if Creeshna were not coming. In truth, so 
transported were they with grief and affection, that they no longer 
knew where they were or what they were doing. Creeshna at last 
took pity on the grief and despair of the Gopias, and suddenly ap- 
peared among them, nor did they know which way he came. 
They first all offered him worship with flowers ; then one took the 
lotos he had in his hand, and each of them took hold of both his 
hands, and all began to ask why he had left them, and all caressed 
him, expressing in different language, actions, and attitudes, the 
same passion. 

Creeshna having promised the Gopias that he would continue to 
them his kindness, they became elated with the happiness and eleva- 
tion of the fourteen stages of tlie universe, and all rose up, and 
taking hold of his hands, began to dance. — The rajah said, “ Site 
who had thus seized hold of Creeshna’s hand had certainly cause to 
l>c j)roud ; but what became of the others ?” Sekedeva answered, 
“ That the omnipotent Creator multiplied his form in proportion to 
the number of all the Gopias ; and himself giving his hand to 
each of them, and taking the hand of each of them in his own 
hand, began to dance; so that each of them saw and believed 
that Creeshna was close to her side.” — The Devatas, and Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, and all the rest, left their several stations, and, sus- 
pending their austerities, came thither as spectators and presented all 
manner of flowers. In that agitation of the feet, and delicate mo- 
tion ot the limbs and W'aist, all the refinement of the Oriental dance 
was exhibited. 'I'lie moisture of perspiration came on the cheeks 
ot the Gopias, their hair was dishevelled, and their jetty tresses 
trembled over their necks, resembling black snakes feeding on the 
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dew of tlie hyacinth. Each of the Gopias, as she became tired with 
dancing, taking hold of Creeshoa’s hand, sat down or stood up with 
her hand round his neck and her head leaning on his shoulder in 
tlie most graceful and affectionate manner. On tlie ground where 
they had danced many flowers fell from the bosoms of the Gopias, 
and multitudes of bees, attracted by the fragrance, swarmed about 
them. The listener could not depart after once hearing the sound 
of the flute and the tinkling of tlie Gopias' feet; nor could tlie 
birds stir a wing; while the pupils of the Gopias’ eyes, all turned 
towards Creeshna. In short, after a thousand sports, they went to 
bathe, and renewed their caresses in the Jumna. The enjoyment 
of Qrceshna with the Gopias, and of the Gopias with Creeshna, is a 
mystery, and cannot be described.* 

One day, by Cansa’s order, Breekshcb Assoor Ditya went to Bin- 
dreben in the form of an immense bull, his eyes inflamed witl» rag(', 
his tail erected and bent over his head, his belly enormously dis~ 
tended, while his horns pierced the sky. Every moment lire 
flashed from his mouth, he tore up the earth as he walked along, 
and all animals fell down terrified at his bellowing. 'J'he in- 
habitants of the Ben, in this calamity, all called upon Creeshna, 
who, after comforting them, went towards tlie Dit^a, and called to 
him at a distance, telling him tliat he knew him perfectly well un- 
der the disguise of a bull ; that, if any disease tormented him, and 
made him thus frantic, he n ould cure him. Breekshcb, rejoicing to 
find so easily what he came for, ran towards him with intent at one 
plunge to toss him over the fourteen Dweepas ; but Bhagavan sc'ii;ed 
both his horns with his two hands and threw him back eighteen 
steps; and thus for an hour togctlicr, as often as the bull made^a pu''h 
forwards, Creeshna threw him as much backwards ; so that his strength 
being quite exhausted, and having lost his breath, he A ll to the 
ground. Creeshna then, seizing him, violently twisted his neck 

* There is a print of this dance in HoWclI. It is supposed to represent the circular dance of 
the PLANETS round the sujs, warirfed by his influence and guided by his ray. 
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round till the blood flowed from his mouth and nose, and his soul 
fled from his ponderous body. At this act the Deltas sung praises, 
and rained down flowers from Leaven- 

Cansa soon heard tlic sad news of the Ditya’s death ; and, at the 
same time, Narcd came to Cansa, and said, “ Know you not, O Can- 
sa! that the sla5'cr of so many Dityas and Rakshas, he who hath 
now killed your mighty champion Brecksheb Assoor, is the son of 
\’asiideva and Devaci, though reputed the son of N' lnda and Yaso- 
dlia ; that the girl, whom you dashed against the stones, supposing 
it the daughter of Devaci, was, in fact, the daughter of Yasodha, ex- 
changed for a son ; and that Ram is the real son of Yasudeva, born 
of Rohccncc, who was detained in Gokul for fear of you. I told you 
what would happen at the time of Devaci’s delivery, but you have 
not the control of fate, nor can you change what heaven has de- 
creed.” Cansa was greatly alarmed at this speech of Narcd, and 
felt his strength diminish within him. However, lie put V'asudcva 
and Devaci again into prison, whom he had released, and, sending 
for Keishee, the chief of his Deos, with various arguments solicited 
him to go and kill Creeshna; and, after dismissing him, sent for 
Cliandoor, and Mooshtek, and Scleb, and Selek, his guards and 
wrestlers, and said, “ Ram and Creeshna, reputed sons of Nanda, 
but, in fact, sons of Vasudeva, will be invited hither on some pre- 
tence or other, and you must kill them in the way of your profession, 
for they are mecr youths without strength, though to me, alas ! as 
the. angel of death. First, then, prepare a place for tlic assault, with 
a proper elevated scat for myself and my friends to behold it in safety ; 
and let tlic inner gate be richly decorated and fortified, that my com- 
panions and vizIiTs, and all the strongest of my guards, may keep 
ward there. And bcfoie that let there be another gate made, where 
Keel Assoor, the elephant-chief of all my elephants, must be stationed, 
that, when the lads come thither, he may dash them to pieces with his 
trunk and feet. Let there also be yet another gate made before tliese, 
where must be placed tbc strong bow, for the Dhanook Yug ; and 
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entrsuice must be denied to the lads there, unless they shall first bend 
that bow. The boys, desirous to see the exhibition, will naturally 
endeavour to draw the bow, but it is not an affair for such striplings 
as they are, and then will be the time for my ifon-fisted champions 
to dispatch them.” After this, Cansa selected from among all his 
friends whom, with blandisliing speeches and even the hum- 
blest entreaties, he besought to assist him in accomplishing the death 
of Ram and Creeshna ; telling him that, as Eendra, by the aid of 
Veeshnu, subjected all the Devatas, so should he himself succeed by 
the help of Akroor. He urged him to use every artifice to induce 
Creeshna and Ram to come to Mathura ; adding that, a';hough it was 
his destiny to die by the eighth son of Devacl, yet still every animal 
was led by the natural fondness for life to exert himself to a\'.,rt the 
stroke. He told him that the only means of salvation for him left was 
to get Creeshna, and Ram, and Nanda, and all the cow-herds, into 
his power ; that he had provided various means for their destruction, 
first by the Dhanook Yug, then by Keel Assoor, the elephant, 
and, on failure of those means, by Chandoor and Mooshtek in wrest- 
ling. Then the tyrant exultingly exclaimed, “ Yes, I will kill 
Vasudeva and Dcvaci ; and afterwards my own father Ogur Sein, 
who is their protector, shall feel my vengeance, and my heart will 
be at case. After this I shall enjoy a long-extended reign, and I 
will pay all respectful attention to Rajah Jarasandha, my patron and 
tutor, and to my other (irm and tried friends. Bring Jiithcr, there- 
fore, without delay, O Akroor ! those whom I have doomed to de- 
struction, but let my intentions be a profound secret. Ycur public 
pretence must be the bow and the wrestling. To see the conflict I 
wilt invite all the neighbouring chiefs, and the day of Creeslma’s 
death shall be devoted to the joys of the banquet." Akroor was 
very little persuaded by Cansa’s speech ; but, after long silence, ha- 
ving apologized for his freedom, observed, “ That Eendra, whose 
weapon was the bejere, and Ravan, who had holden death in 
chains, yet could not finally parry his inevitable dart. All must die;. 
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i»nd, it, IS, 

expiring*, as you 

but cc^tajnly obey your order.” So Akroor went to bis lious'&i 

and (jansa rfj^ited to an apartment in his palace. 

•; IVcviously, to tbi*, in contorinity to Caiisa’s' cbmmanfis,' Keisbee, 
tiic {Ditya, Uad arrived at Bindreben. He came in sike like a moun- 
tain, >vilii fiery eyes, staring as if tlicy would burst from their sockets. 
Keisbee aiwl .Crcesli^ia soon met, and, at the first onset, Creesbna thn!vv 
him backwards a, bow-string’s length with such violence, that he fell 
senseless to the pvdi : hut, soon coming to himself, he ran 0 ]>cn- 
moiithed at Creeshna, as if with an intent to swallow him alive. 
Creeshna instantly thrust his hand into his mouth; and, though 
Keisbee witli all lii? strength laboured to close his teeth, he was un- 
able ; while Cree^hna’s hand, by divine power, grew so enormous 
in length, and breadth williin his mouth, that it closed up the whole 
orifice. Thus stiiflcd,. he fell to the ground, became violently con- 
vulsed, his hclly swelled up like an Indian gourd, and his soul 
fled fruin h’is body- fhe Devatas rained flowers from heaven, and 
all men, shouted the pniiscs of Creeshna. At the same time Karcd 
came tliither, and, making his prostrations before Bliagavan, tittered 
a prophecy, first praising him for liaving slain Kcishcc, the mightiest 
of the Ditya chiefs. “ O jaggernaut !.” ho exclaimed, “ O Pere- 
brahme 1 1 sec Chandoor, and Mooshlek, and belch, and Selek, tlic 
athletics of Cansa, and Dev.ici Seer, and Sertekhan, his friends, 
already dead ; to him who shall slay them, 1 bow with reverence. 
To him who shall recal the dead sons of Sendeepen to life, and who 
shall extract the jewel from Yamoonet’s head, 1 bow widi reverence. 
O .Jaggernaut ! thou who shalt slay Jarasandha, and Dcntcebektrc, 
and Secsoopal, and the eighteen Krhoonies, to thee I bow witli reve- 
rence. Thou, too, shall lift the Pandoos above both worlds, and 
found tlic city of Duaraka in die water ; to thee, Creeshna, I 
bow with reverence, and claim dice for my protector ; oh ! do 
thou dispel from me all ignorance in addressing thy name.” Ha- 


tp animals to stru^le both widi Itah'd a^'d'Todf wlilfA 
now do. Remember, from fate Uicrc 1s ncicsdal^'} 
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vingsaid this, Nared departed; and Creeslina, having thus accom- 
plished Kcishee’s death, went to Bindreben, where the Gopias and 
cow-herds all made rejoicings. 

Another day Crecshna and his companions played at blindman's 
buir. On that day Bhoom Assoor Ditya, coming thither, mixed 
himself in the play under the semblance of a child, and no one had 
any suspicion of the fraud. When the boys had all hid tliemselves 
to avoid the blindman, Bhoom stoic them away one after the other, 
and concealed them in a cave of the mountain, so that few were 
left at the sport: then Greeshna began to perceive that there was 
some secret agency in operation, and recognized that old wolf. 
Assuming himself, therefore, the form of a wolf, he seized him by the 
throat and threw him on the ground ; and, although he quitted the 
child's forni and assumed his own, Greeshna did not release him, but 
he gave up his life there. Greeshna then brought the boys from the 
place where he liad concealed them, and asked them who had led 
them tliither I tlicy answered, one of themselves. The Devatas again 
rejoiced on that day, and the cow-herds, under Greeshna’s protect 
tion, returned home in safety. — To return to Akroor: that herald, 
taking leave of Cansa, went to Bindreben to execute his commission ; 
but, no sooner had he set out than he began to recount to himself 
the advantages he had acquired by the opportunity of enjoying 
Creeshna’s presence, and, in a long soliloquy, expressed a full con- 
fidence in Creeshna’s divine nature and attributes; imagining 
himself to have obtained some extraordinary merits in a former 
life to be thus fortunate ; and that, when he should fall at Creeshna’s 
feet, that liberator from the serpent of death would lay his hand upon 
his head. Thus, in various reflections on Creeshna’s mercy and his 
own unworthiness, did Akroor pass the time as he journeyed ; and 
the sun delayed setting to hear bis pious ejaculations; but, when 
Akroor arrived at Bindreben, that planet went down. Greeshna was 
then at the house of a Gopia at the milking of the cows ; and Akroor, 
arriving at Nanda’s court-yard, saw the mark of his divine foot, and 
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ttctfgtAi^ th<e Ptldnia, and Chakra, and' Geda, and Keniel. The De'- 
iratta, W^ho had 'so o^n adored that ipot, oti beholding the fervour of 
Akroor's devotion and the purity of his faith, were stricken with 
shame.' After the cows were milked, Creeshna came home with 
ftiam, smiting like a lotos in bloom: yes, Creeshna, that beautiful 
personage, richly arrayed in garments of yellow and blue, with 
all the splendid insignia of a god, with long taper arms, and a string 
of flowers on his neck, at one moment calling one cow by its 
name, then another, and sometimes smiling on Akroor, glided easily 
along talking whh the cow-boys. Akroor, on his approach, felt a 
paroxysm of agitation, and, at last, falling at his feet, with tears iii 
his eyes, announced his name. Both Creeshna and Ram,' knowing 
that he was of the elder branch of the Yadava family, would not 
Btiffer his prostrations, but lifted him up, and gave him a most 
cordial reception, and led him into the house: there they washed 
his jut, and then set victuals before him. When he was well re- 
freshed, Nanda and Oopc-Nanda inquired of him the state of affairs 
at Mathura, how Cansa’s government flourished, and tidings of Va- 
sudeva and Devaci ; uttering, at the same time, the most bitter in- 
vectives against Cansa for the murder of his own sister’s six children, 
and calling him the greatest of criminals. 

Thus did Creeshna kindly receive Akroor, and thus did he, who 
knows the bidden thoughts, fulfil Akroor’s fondest expectations. 
Creeshna next inquired the cause of his coming thither; telling him 
the Gopias and cow-boys would all laugh at the impropriety of his 
. paying such submissive adorations to a little boy. Akroor, standing 
up witii reverence, informed Jiim of Nared’s coming to Cansa after 
-Keishee’s death, and acquainting him that Creeshna was son of Va- 
sudeva and Devaci ; from which moment Cansa redoubled his desire 
of destroying him, and had sent him (Akroor) to bring by any means 
Creeshna and Ram before him. Creeshna smiled upon Ram, and 
then told Nanda, that, as Akroor was the head of the Yadava family, 
suid was come by Cansa’s order to invite him and Ram to Mathura, he 
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Iifaadaand the teat of die Gopiu 
ahoi^ld telie their hotter end cream aad go also, for that it had long 
^n his earnest wish to see Cansa. The news was soon spread through 
the Ben.-dtat Creesbna would go to Mathura, and it excited terror 
fnd. astenUliment in the mind of evei^ Gopa and Gopia, and they all 
docked. to Nanda’s house. The Gopias particularly exhibited, all 4he 
symptoms of despair, and expressed tlieinselves in the tenejerest' la.* 
mentations. That grief was so violent and that despair so extraor- 
dinary, that even Akroor forgot his mission to synipathiae with 
them. The next morning, before the sun had put on his croren o/' 
rays, Creeshna and Ram mounted on a carriage .with Akroor, and 
set olf ; Nanda, Oopc-Nanda, and the oilier Gopas audicow-herds, 
placed their butter and cream on carriages and attended them, Akrodr 
promising the Gopias tliat Crccslina would soon return to them again. 
T/iey lost not sight of the carriage for a moment till /distance 'ren- 
dered it completely invisible; then they watched the cloud 01 ’ 
dust it raised, till even that was no longer to be seen; and all retuhwd 
weeping and lamenting to their houses. Crceslina aoon .arrived tat 
the bank of the Jumna, when Akroor got dowu- ta bathew .Wike 
moment he plunged in, he beheld Creeshna under (he, . waters; ; but, 
lilting up his head, he found him still on tlie bank where liclhod 
left him. Again he plunged, and again he beheld tlie vdry aantd'au- 
gust person both in the water and on the bank. AstOnisbraCnt seized 
him, and a kind of holy horror thrilled through bis veins ; he plunged 
sei’cral times more, but always the same objects presented tlicmselvrs 
to liis sight, till at last he knew not which was the real Cfcesliua^ that 
without or that within tlie water. At length, looking more st^- 
fastly at the latter, he beheld innumerable Devatas standing with 
their hands joined before that form in tlie water in praise and adora- 
tion. 11c saw also Balhadiir in liic water in a sky-blue robe,; witb>a 
thousand heads, and a thousand plumes waving sublime on eicfy 
head. lie saw, also, standing by him, more distinctly, tbe.formijof 
Creeshna, of a black colour, wearing a yellow, robe beautiful, to,be- 
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widi ^vby4ipg, his tieek sttHKAh M «4iite Cdniil, hit -^rniiP'^ijr 
ionj^ind deodw, his breast high' and bold, his 'mist bf'el^birt {itcd 
portion, his legs beaudhil beyond expfessioht kiii foot like tlt^-it^- 
flower, and his nails red. He bad a jewtd of inestimable miue in hiS 
crown, a Cbhowder round his waist, a Zennar-upon his sltoulderi -a 
string. of fldweia round hk neck, a Sfdendid Koondet in his^ear, the 
Kowstek Men on his arm, and the Shankhe, Chakra, Geda, and 
Kernel, in his hands ; while Nanda, Oope>Nanda, and the whole 
tribe of Reyshees and Dcvatas, stood by him with their hands joined, 
uttering his praises. Akroor, completely engrossed by that form, 
joined also in the profoundest adorations; and, while Creeslma 
looked towards Ram and smiled, tliiis addressed the incarnate God : 
“ O Bhagavan! men, brutes, and all other created beings, 
arc formed of the throe dispositions, the Sat, Raj, and Tama Goon, 
and those three are reflections of thy light. Thy essence is inscruta- 
ble, but its shadow is in all bodies, just like flte image of the sun in 
vases of water : if the vases be broken, where is the image ? and yet 
that image neither is increased nor diminished by the fracture of the 
vessels. Jn this manner thou art all in all. Thou art thyself nu- 
merous Avatars. Thy Hayagriva-Avatar killed Medhoo, tlie Ditya. 
On the back of the tortoise, in thy Courma-Avauir, did the Devatas 
place the solid orb of the earth ; while, from the water of the sea, by 
the obuming-stafl' of Mount Meru, they obtained the immortal Ain- 
rceta of tlicir desires, Hirinakassap, who had carried the earth 
down to Fatal, did thy Varaha-Avatar slay, and bring up the 
earth on the boar’s tusk : and Praiilaud, whom Hirinakassap tor- 
mented for liis zeal towards thee, did -tliy Nara-Sing Avatar place in 
tranquillity. In thy Dwarf, or Bamunv Avatav, thou didst place 
Bali in the government of the mighty otonafcliy of Fatal. Tljou, 
too, art that Farasu Ram wJio cut down^ tlm entire Jungle, the resi- 
dence of tile . Reyshees. And thou art Ram,- the potent slayer of 
Kman. O supreme Bhagavan 1 thou art the Buddha- Avarar who 
shallAtaaquillize : and. give- ease'^to^Devatas,. human creatures, ;a«d 
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^%aiki-rThft' tJje.4fifi<Jel?'8haU.i(teilj;,incrt»s«4 

i«.«ls9: thy,0mnii>9tenit yqWRr^ fQjtJiqqH.bow reycjfQncp. 'father 

Almighty .pqwe<hth 9 uq^e(>{att^R^.&f£Qite.iaaQ: cjinnot reach ; well 
ntny it. ^gsyjgi ^ myself an^ other men, .who am a prey to 
worldly; .^J.t^jj¥Sr!.M^e%,fhe:«yg!UieSt Ifeyt^, Bcahiufti Ond Seeva, 
are lost iu as^ishpi^litr is fc<eed from^ ^ ^^oodS; of preju- 

dice and ;d>sorbqd in thy;.light. is like a deet -wbe knovveVAot its own 
musk-bag, and yet k .attraqted eyery.way by. thelsoerit of the musk ; 
so he who. is enamoured of thee k4iows:ilheqi «»d;yet.« intoxi- 
cated by the so^nb -Q Netlja,! I, . ,whp> know nothing, .fly to thee 
for protection:, do. thou, who didst attracti^^arediiind :Ambei£eke, 
shew mercy upon .me. also, and. give me ..to.,s>,e . and know 
Thee.’* , -■ ,i . r., : 

After AkroOr had. thus, expressed his praises,, ail >that he had seen 
in the water becaunc. invisible, and he returned itx admiration and asto- 
nishment out of Uie river. Creeshoa adted him why he had so often: 
looked towards him and then plunged again under tlie water, and 
why he seemed so amazed ? “.O Natha I sovereign Lmd/’ he re- 
plied, “ thou well knowest what I have seen, in tlie water. Thy 
power fascinates all the world, and exhibits fictitious appearances 
every where, which mislead and blind the understanding. Ask md 
not the wonders I have beholden, hut pity me, and take me, ; mise-' 
rable as 1 am, under thine Almighty protection." Creeshna smiled^ 
and ordered the carriages to advance. Evening came on as dicy.atv 
rived near Mathura, and Akroor stopped the carriage in a retired 
place. Creeshna there told Akroor to go forward, and promised to 
follow him next morning ; nor would he accept Akrour's pressing 
invitations to go to .tine residence .of the Idtter, but .he, and Kami and 
l^anda, and the Qopas, all stayed on the spot : the ' whek .nighn 
E^ly in the morning Creeshna looked towards dxe city,, and tlu-j-e 
bebeld it as a>castlc built of pure chrystal, the lofty doors focmed of 
unwrought gold, jewels of the purest water : engraved upon tltose 
doors, and the windows made of rubies and :diaiDOiHis.i ..J^ounddie 
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fortific^Uon. was, a deep ditch, and the isuburbs ^1). fdled with 
rpws of warehouses, and innumerable parrots were, perched on the 
domqs and in the galleries, while thousands of qiajcstic peapochs 
displayed their proud plumage at the doors,' aind enamoured .doves 
were seen joyfully cooing with their delighted mates. The bamrs 
and squares were free from dust and dirt, and the reflection from the 
walls, from the polisii of the white stone, shone brilliantly upon the 
walls oppo.site. All the people at Mathura, who had before heard the 
wonders of Creeshna, stood waiting to see him with flowers and other 
presents ; and, when Creeshna moved forwards into tlie city, they had 
set up trees of Kepeeleh before all the doors. The women left their 
work unfinished to run and gaze upon him, while Creeshna went on 
smiling and looking with ineflfable sweetness. By the way he met 
the washerman* of Cansa with a quantity of his master's fine clothes, 
and he thought fit to ask him for some ; but the washerman gave 
him a very rude answer, and told him, clothes made for a monarch 
would ill become a country clown like himself. Creeshna lifted up 
his hancT and with one blow struck the washerman’s head off, and 
then taking what clothes he liked, and giving others to Ram and 
all the Gopas, scattered the remainder about the street. At that 
time a tailor happened to be passing by, who, coming of his own 
accord to Creeshna, fitted on the clothes exactly to his body, and, 
for his good offices, was rewarded with eternal liberation. A lit- 
tle beyond was the house of Soodanian, the king’s gardener, and 
Creeshna stopping at his door, the gardener came and oflered him 
his choicest flowers and wreaths, which he had made for Cansa, in a 
most devout and submissive speech. 

Creeshna then went forward, and, in their progress, tlicy met a 
woman named Kooheja. Creeslma. told the cow-licrds to call to him 
that crooked deformed creature; but she good-naturedly refused 
to come, and asked what that straight comely jicrson could want 

, * After the pompom description above, this may appear like descending to the bathos, butt 
cvnnot prevail on myself to erase it : etaafaSng iraa a princely employ in those days. 
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with nich a'crodked wretch as she was; however, .they brought her 
hy main strength. Creeshna said to Ram, “ Behold the beauty of 
this divine creature, and yet greater beauty is still in her destiny." 
She had sandal and dowers in her hand, which Creeshna solicited, 
and demanded her name and occupation. She replied, “ That, as 
the Creator had thought proper to bestow on her form three lumps, 
she was called Treebengcc ; that her cast was Sercndhcrec, her em- 
ployment to carry sandal and dowers to Cansa, and that it was 
time she should be at the palace." Though she said this, her 
heart was inwardly converted to Creeshna’s faith, and she offered 
him her sandal and dowers. Creeshna took holt! of her neck 
with one hand, placed two fingers of the other under her chin, 
and, setting his foot upon licr’s, gently drew her towards him, and 
she became perfectly straight and handsome. Creeshna was then 
going on, hut Koobeja caught hold of his robe, and said, “ O Bha- 
gavan ! all animals arc born with the three lumps of Sat, Raj, and 
Tama Goon,* from which nothing but thy tavour can release them : 
now that tliou hast made me straiglu and handsome from crooked 
and deformed, honour my house with thy presence, and exalt me 
above both worlds." Creeshna promised to come to her house after 
he had seen Cansa, and then went oii inquiring the way to jegge 
Dhanook, or the place where the bow was to be bent ; and, on his 
arrival there, he approached the Dhanook, and stooped to take up 
the bow. The keepers who were sitting there forbad him to touch 
it on peril of his life ; they warned him that the strongest men could 
with great difficulty bend or even lift it ; and, if he attempted to 
draw it and should fail, instant destruction was his doom. Creeshna 
lifted up the bow with the facility with which a straw might be ele- 
vated, and snapped it asunder at tlie first efibrt. The heavens and the 
earth shook at the noise that bow made in breaking, and tlic cars of the 
men in Fatal and Swerga tingled at the sound. Cansa, too, was ex- 


* From this ciicomiunce it seems clear that &)obeja is an allegorical personage. 
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trcmely alantied at the nea's of the bow having been broken. When 
Creeshna went forward, after breaking the bow, many mighty men 
and able warriors ran after him, crying, Slop him ! strike him down ! 
but no one interfered, and all men conceived he must be a Dcvata 
and not a man. With these events the day drew towards its close, 
and Creeshna with his companions rested there that evening, regaling 
on rice and milk. Cansa, in the mean time, having learnt what 
this despised youth had done, began seriously to feel his own inferi- 
ority ; and, when he went to sleep, he dreamt that he saw himself 
without a head, and the moon divided Into two parts ; that several 
deep wounds were in his body, that he was accompanied by none 
but dead persons, that he was mounted on an ass, rubbed witli oil, 
with liis feet bound, and his body publicly exfiost'd in a naked 
state. He started up, and found he had only had an ill-omened 
dream, but he could sleep no more ! In the morning, with an op- 
pressed heart, he came from his chamber and ordered preparations 
for the assault to commence, and the athletics sounded to the com- 
bat with drums and hautboys. Chandoor and Mooshtek, with their 
pupils, began ; Saleb, and Selek, and Scltek, sparred. The neigh- 
bouring rajahs who had been invited took their seats, and Cansa also 
ascended his throne. 

Creeshna, early in the morning, prepared himself for the festival, 
and said to Ram, “ I will wrestle with Chandoor, and Mooshtek 
shall feel your strength.” But, when they came to the gate, they 
found a fierce elephant placed there to oppose them. Creeshna, 
fastening up all his hair together to the crest on his head, and, 
binding the vest that covered his shoulders fast round his waist, told 
the Clqihant-drivcr to make room or he must perish ; but the driver 
urged on the beast with fury to attack him ; and this was Cansa’s 
best elephant. No elephant like him was to be found, he was 
therefore reserved for some desperate extremity ; and the driver 
goading him forward with all his might, that black mountain, roar- 
ing like thunder, sprang forward with the celerity of the wind, and 
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.^ifl!i^j*<» )*y *U .J^i* wertions. afad; .cMii^^iyidc J?‘f ;pro- 

' py^,^t^, J^jm. .j>A)t Jeng* tb^.JIaea^ ,£i^,,fj(tig^'a«d his 

' t^gafb. faj^leid j.^flfe^pa tb/en, without is^c^, effort, .^Jineiivy 14B»,t« the 
:-^ring pvit.his .ea(armou^;M(t>44»g^.^bij^i: mtli 
, it«W ?y}(th ^h<:. eithcri Jh^u iPieB pjf AftOihpi^ were aQO^ly 

plj^a^..and aoia^cd at tbe supcRss dI this twioqual fponibst ( .and 
gin;ed dicnpe.idtat Cans^ hiii'.!^ wonld moq Ji^et :tbe death fhe 
had .destined for diis lwiv^.y0utb«. . . jhe .elephant> blood was largely 
.sprhihled. on Crceslit^a’s. ciotlies,.. and the twp bmtbeiFSvparadcd n»a- 
.jesttc^ly. along with, tbe, elepl^nt'e-^eetb-jon- their -shoulders, while 
the sweat shone. their faces liho dew-drops on a lotos. When 
they had passed die gate, Chandoor and. Mgpslitek hebekl -them .at 
a, distance; and, though, they appeared. otvSiiph-dinMnutiye size,. yet 
it was evident to those champions ;tbat there; wwbld- he no ^smaU difB- 
catUy.in conquering them. Oansa, tp«^ saw them at » distance, and 
a horrible dread qomc upon him, and he tremhled exceedingly^ and 
would gladly have left the place ; but what refuge istthere frons the 
stern decree of deahny i besides, the, shame of disgracing himself be- 
fore all ah^ assembly .retained him in his seat. The r^ahs of .^the 
countries, roqnd, who wap . sittiog- near his throne, were lall sttuok 
with joys at seeing jQreedma : tliey could not be satisfied ntitb looking 
at him, and .cenoUidqd for .a certainty that he. was an-Avatar.iofs Uha- 
^yan from tbe. mMacks they bad heard ascribed ID bim^ :<lbaad4Mir 
tbeacame near Xp.-Creeshna, and said, ** That, - as 0 > servant’;!, duty 
was to obey bUt master, .although bis life was at stoke, tliatrhyr order 
of Cstnsa, be. was.' to- oppose him, if he.'cliose ,tA risk a UMibatv" 
dreoshna admitted ^tbedact of Ghaodoor's dutydp lds-iBaster,-and>tiiat, 
though a youth, as he .had- frequency sparred with hia otm osMBpa- 
pions the cow-herds, be-ww.-now ready lOispar wttfav him. Cfaaodoor 
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>4lt “Ailr -lur igillfi iM 

diifaiilini liiHiy-ftwit hfe h>mik - - 
liShmQpatitiiaat began to wrastlo «itb'CiitbiIiMi^«ti^,^ m-Wm 
maatktt' Mokwhtek - «rith R«ai, bUnd t(»<'IWMillv^‘heirt' to'lriMiSj 'MiNM 
to bretut, chin to chin, arm to arm, and foot ft> foe$t CMellifUit 
tlMX^h his body appeaMd sobOr Uian a lotos, gave it tbO -tesistaMte 
of adamant; and Chftndoor'and Mooshtek, who had sb Often eOll> 
<]uored the strongest athletics, were now forced to fodthdtthdse two 
youths were more than a match for them, ' nor could they divine <liy- 
'*What arts they might be overcome. But the spectators were>\l|NiA‘ 
raged at Cansa’s injustice and cruelty to suffer a conAfcHhetween 
combatants apparently so unequal. Chandotfr, in despair, finding 
that his strength did not- avail, attempted tB- make use of artifice ; 
but Creeshna disappointed all his effmts,''fair and unfair, and it is 
certain that Chandoor and Mooshtek must in a former life have been 
binoeredevotecs, for •this very contact and communication with Bha- 
gavan is a blessing tluu Brahma and Roodra are on fire to obtain- 
creeshna and Ram determined mthin themselves that they would 
slay Cansa that same day. In the mean time, Vasudeva and Devaci, 
still lingering in prison, were incessant in their supplications to the 
Supreme Being to protect and prosper their child. And now Creesh- 
-na took Cliandoor’s hand under his own arm and broke the hand- 
Mner^ so that his antagonist ran distraotedly about in the most violent 
paitt Soon, however, coliectiog together all bis force, he doubled 
bis fist and struck it at Greeshna’s breast, but it made no impression. 
Creeshna then took hold of his two bands, and, swinging him round 
hiaiiead, dashed him to the ground in such' a manner, that, at the 
same instant, the bird af hh soul fitw from the cage of hit botfy and 
perched an the bough 'of liberation. Thus did Creefona slay Chan- 
door at a ebUd crushes an ant. Ram dispatched Mooshtek in the 
same manner ; wbo,«tvhen he fell to the ground, trembled excee- 
dingly, wJiile the blood gushed from his nose and month. After 
thii bloody victory Crecsiina began to dance with Ram and the cow- 
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&ath t1|iiiHijii[li^|Sir’^<l^ their «KdamitteM of 
fffgfiiamlt aoosl Hapkasuitily tc^Caasa’s ear; who^ ftowiung revenge 
upw thwa fois this their aadsfitctioB, ordered his companions to omit 
no «MUU whatever to kill jthe son of Nanda, and Nanda himself, as 
well as Vasudeva and Devaci, and Ogur Sein, also, for protecting 
them. While Cansa was in the very act of speaking', Crceshna 
rushed upon him. The tyrant’s presence of mind and resolution in- 
stantly failed him ; he looked wildly and in amaze at Creeshna ; and, 
though he had a drawn sword in his hand, and a bow and arrows be- 
fore him, he remained in a sute of stupefaction, without attempting 
to use tliem. Crecsluia, with one spurn of his foot, dashed the re- 
fulgent crown of Mathura from his head, and tlien dragged him 
down from the Musnud by his Lair, in spite of all his struggles and 
vigorous resbtance both with hands and feet. Creeshna drew him 
in this manner a long way by the hair of his head ; and, while 
prostrate and terrified he was thus dragging along, his soul became 
liberated of the three worlds ; for, during bis whole life, whether 
sleeping or waking, in motion or at rest, he never for a moment 
could refrain from thinking of his destroyer ; and, at tlie mo- 
ment of his death, he had the beatific vision of his celestial antago- 
nist, with the Geda, and Kernel, and Chakra, and Shankhe. Cansa 
had twenty brothers, who, in fraternal affection, ran after Creeshna 
to revenge his death ; but Ram, observing them in pursuit, took up 
the Kel and Moosel, which are his proper weapons, and slew them 
all at one blow. Cansa’s wife and the wives of his brothers now 
began to make the most bitter and heart-pierdng lamentations. 
Creeshna pitied them, and advised them not to repine at the una- 
vmdable decrees of iate. Creeshna then went on to the place where 
Vasudeva and Devaci were confined, and fell at his father’s and mo- 
ther’s feet, in spite of all their endeavours to raise him, and said, 
** O father 1 be happy in the life of tliat son for whose sake his 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART. 


The farther the reader proceeds in the Life of the Eighth Avatar, 
the more he must he convinced of the absurdity and impiety of 
the comparison, whicli has been so insidiously attempted to be 
made by M. Volney, between the CJiristian and the Indian Pre- 
server. As he has already, in the two introductory .hapters, been 
sutliciently prepared to form a proper judgement on the subject of 
Creeshna, I have permitted the sportive young deity to < ontinue 
acting his romantic exploits on the plains of Mathura; only throwing 
an occasional veil over the more licentious parts of the conduct of 
this Apollo Notnius of India, whose amours are certainly not les-' 
numerous than those of the Greek; of whom, in many respects, 
he appears to have been the studied exeni|)lar. 

It cannot be denied, however, that, amidst all this lierniioiisuess 
w’hich the Erahmins, in fact, are anxious to explain away, as if the 
whole were a sublime allegory, resembling the Greek story of the 
loves of Cei’in and Psyche, there often issue from the lips ol' 
Creeshna maxims anti prceepfs w'orthy of a deity; w'hile many ol 
the apologues, occasionally introduced into it, imjiress the noblest 
lessons of piety and philanthropy. Among tlicsc may bo enu- 
merated, (in addition to Akroor’s noble apostrophe to Crec-Iina, wdiih; 
bathing, in pages 3<5+ and 365 of the preceding seetlon,) Otilioo's 
instructive theological discourse witlr Nanda, in page 380 of the 
subseeptent one; the sublime address to Ram in 416; the impressive 
relation intended to inculcate the omnipresenee of God, which re- 
presents the prophet Narcd visiting the golden palace of Creeshna, 
in Dw'araka, and ranging its spacious apartments in search of its Lord, 
whom be finds iibsent from no part of it; the noble and almost 
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Christian precepts introduced at 451 and 454; and the powerful 
dissuasive against tlic baneful effects of inebriety, by which a 
whole race becomes exterminated, towards the conclusion: these, 
with many other weiglrty moral truths' and affecting observations, 
interspersed throughout the work, will, it is hoped, make the reader 
amends for much puerility blended with them, and the magical 
machinery, so congenial with the practice of remote and barbarous 
ages. For the style being sometimes less accurate and elegant 
than I could wish, the only apology in my power to make is 
that first offered, viz. that the Life of Creeshna was not originally 
intended for the public eye, and, to make it entirely accord with 
my own ideas of correctness, I must, instead of merely altering it, 
have been under the necessity of re-writing die whole. 

The two remaining Avatars will be found, I trust, detailed and 
explained to the complete satisfaction, at least, of that numerous 
class of my readers, who do not think the theological disquisition 
the least important portion of this historical retrospect on the most 
ancient events transacted on the great theatre of Asia, events which 
carry us back so near to the acra of the venerable patriarchs. 
To that respectable, but less numerous, class of my readers, who, 
loss ardent for theological rc-scarch, seek lor historic truth amidst 
the darkness of those early ages, I flatter myself the final portion 
of this volume, which discusses the connection of the Tartars, 
Persians, and early Greeks, with the Indians, will not be wholly 
unsatisfactory : they will candidly remember the remoteness of the 
aera, and the scanty materials yet in our possession for tlie full 
investigation of events then transacted. When more ample ma- 
terials shall have been discovered, witli adequate encouragement 
1 shall not be reluctant to resume the investigation; and, since all 
theological discussion is now finally terminated, to present the 
public with a volume of pnrtly historical fact, relating to the in- 
vasions of India by Greek, Persian, and Mohammedan, conquerors, 
down to the death of Aurungzeb in the present century. A con- 
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sidcrable part of this vast and interesting history lias been long 
written by rac, but disquisitions thought by my friends more iniT 
portant have superseded its appearance. The event lias justified 
their advice; and the learned reader who may have perused 
the ingenious and elaborate, but dangerous, work of M. Dupuis, 
on the Origin of all Religions, alluded to in the preface to the 
former part, a work comprized in three large quarto volumes, 
with two additional volumes of plates, illustrative of his 
chima:ras, must be convinced of the necessity which existed of 
the previous appearance of a work like mine; however inferior i.i 
point of execution. He vill there see with wluit detenniued 
hostility the noble science of astronomy, which 1 have endea- 
voured to render subservient to the cause of Christianity, has been 
employed on the Continent to subvert, and, if possible, to eradi- 
cate it from the earth. 

For denominating, as I have done, in the subsequent pages, the 
Indian prince, who most vigorously opposed Alexander, Paurava, 
I beg permission to produce tlie authority of Sir William Jones, 
in a letter addressed to me, from Bengal, on my first making known 
to him my intention of commencing this History, and soliciting 
his support and patronage in India. As it is nut long, 1 insert it 
unabridged, except in that part which confided to me the opinion 
which I ought to entertain, but which 1 shall never divulge, of 
certain persons who have not since proved the most ze.'iluus iriends 
to my literary labours. After several years of unwearied applica- 
tion, those labours arc for the present closed ; and, from ^nme recent 
exertions in my favour, which I am bound, by gratitude, thus 
publicly to acknowledge, ray friends will rejoice to bear that 
there is a fair prospect that the remainder of my checquered life 
shall glide down in lettered case and honourable independence. 

British Museum, SOth March, 1799. 
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Crishna-Nagar^ \Oih October, 1790. 

Dear Sir, 

It is not possible for me to forget the pleasure 
which I have received from your conversation, and the opinion 
wliich I always entertained of your parts and industry. The 
arduous undertaking, of which I liave just perused the plan, 
fully justifies my opinion; but I am so oppressed with a heavy 
arrear of business, that I cannot write at large on the subject of it. 

\ wUV desite my agent, in London to snhsetibe fot me, and will 
do all I can to protnotc the subscription here. Such is the ex- 
pense of printing at Calcutta, that it would cost thirty pounds 
sterling to reprint the pamphlet; but the proposals shall be re- 
printed, and carefully circulated. 1 am confident that you might 
learn Persian in six months, (if you have not learned it already,) 
so welt at least as to read the original text of Ferishtah, whose work, 
with submission, is very highly esteemed by all learned Indians 
and Indian scholars. To an historian I must express every truth, 
even though friendship might induce me to conceal it; * * * * * 
********* jit the same time, exhort you 

not wholly to rely on my authority; for, though I have diligently 
avoided errors, yet I have made many: for instance, Por, a word 
which I found for Pams in the Shah-Nameh, is, 1 now find, pro- 
nounced Pur, or Poor, by the native Persians; and I have reason to 
believe, from Sanscrit authorities, tliat the true name of that prince 
was Paurava. If you read Persian, Mr. Boughton Rouse will, I 
dare say, lend you the Modern History of India, by Gholam Hu.sain. 
Farewel, my Dear Sir, and believe me to be, with great regard. 

Your ever faithful humble servant, 


Rev. Thomas Maurice. 


WILLIAM JONES. 
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P. S, As the pens of various Indian scholars are, I find, at 
this moment employed in the particular geographical investigation 
of Alexander's progress through the Northern Asia, and as the 
result of that investigation will shortly appear, 1 would gladly 
have delayed the publication of this final portion of my History, 
to have had the advantage of that superior information which local 
residence so decidedly gives. But any farther delay was incon- 
sistent with my engagements with the public. I have no desire 
to intrude on the line of study in which others, better instructed 
and with better opportunities of research, may have engaged. 
In detailing, therefore, the account of Alexander's invasion of 
India, I have adhered, with little deviation, to plain historical fact, 
though I cannot but lamcul tliat a subject, important enough to 
occupy a large volume, must be compressed within the compass 
of a few concluding pages. 

To various inquiries concerning the two prints of Creeshna 
trampling on the Serpent, and encircled in its folds, 1 take this 
opportunity of replying that they arc both to be found in Son- 
nerat, who adds, that no Veeshnuvite of distinction is without 
these images in bis house, in gold, silver, or copper ; of such Iiigli 
moment has this subject been iramemorially deemed in India! In 
the plate of this Avatar, in the first part, there is a trifling error; for, 
Creeshna’s complexion being sahle, in order to shew that the Deity 
pays no regard to the distinctions of class or colour, Creeshna 
should undoubtedly have been thus represented. This Avatar, 
therefore, has, at no small additional expense, been re-engraved 
for this part, from other models, at once more correct and more 
elegant. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Hie Fonrtih locanmtion of Veeehnu in tlic Form of NAfeA'Smot or the 
Mah'Lion, bunting from a marble Pillar to deatAif a bla^heming 
Monarch, supposed to allude to the Catastrophe at Babbx.. p. 2 

chapter'd. 

In wbidi the Author vindicates himself from the Charge of Ststbm, and 
enumerates a Variety of striking additional FuttA principally relative to 
Get^phy and Histoiy in the earliest Ages; by^ which it is proved, 
that the ancient Sanscreet Writings decidedly oonohorate the Mosaic 
Records. p. 33 

CHAPTER m. 

Eh^iring a comprdlieoriVe vi^ tmeXEggetated CUibt^gy 

, Thoia, so far SB any fixed diriermint%;.Idea can be formed Tciadve to 
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<i!ypo4 l^ripd} in. wl^ 

^ djes^the 

«r ^ Ehyaif to eoa^und Ae aaA ta tlie jiia|[^i&eht &li, 

|elui i probably the first regular Sovereign of India. p, 51 

tCHAPTER TV. 

Containing Reflections on the remarkable Accomplishment of Satyaurata's 
Decision respecting the primitive Division of the Earths and detailing 
the particular Events of the Bamvn, or Dv^aep, Avatar, p, 78 

e»AFFfeR V. 

Detailing the History of the Sxth Indian Avatar; which exhibits Veeshnu 
incarnate in the Form of Parasu-Rama, by whom the Rajahs of 
the Race of the Sun arc, fmyheir Impiety, extirpated. p !)1 
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relative to the Tyrant Tarakee, the Ditya; giving an Account of the 
Procession to die House of Heomachel, for celebrating the Marriage of 
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queror; the Overthrow, by him, of that Monster and his Three Sons; 
and the final Destruction of their three Cities, of Gold, Silver, and 
Lon, by Fire. ' p. 104 
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CHAPTER T. 

Detailing die History of the Invasion, of India by Osiris, King of 
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nominated Diobysivs, or Bacchus. ' --pillP 
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Concerning the Invasion of India by Semibamis. Queen of Assyria. 
as detailed by classical 'Writers; with introductory RcmailcS rclatiie 
to the History of that ancient Empire and Persia, as given in the 
Poorauns. p. 172 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the Invasion of India by Sesostris, King of Eoypt^ p. 1£>5 
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Intended ai intfoduetorjrw tbe Hit|Bequent c|f,C|^«ESBKA, inor- 

nate in the eighth Avatar, and containing a summaiy Aopunt of all 

^-■fhe distingiiished native Sovereigfts of HindoSt^ift, from SaI'yaitrata- 
MsHtr to JtTDTSHTER, wifo* iB^coti^deAd 1>y the Brahmins as cotera- 
porary with Creeshma. • ' p. 255 

CHAPTER ni. 

Immernorial Traditions, diffused over all the East, and derived from a 
patriarchal Source, concerning the Fall of Man, the original Promise, 
and a fotitre Mediator, had taught the whole Gentile World to 
expect the Appearance of a safcred and illustrious Personage about the 
Period of Christ’s Advent — The Avatars themselves to be con- 
sidered as the Result of the Predictions of the Noachidaj, concerning the 
Incarnation,- in due Time, of the Saviour of th-- World. — Job’s early 
and remarktble Prediction concerning the promised Redeemer. — 
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PART THE SECOND. 


detailing THE EXPLOITS OF CREESHNA, AFFER THE 
DESTRUCTION OF CANSA, TO THE DEATH 
OF JARASANDHA 



THE LIFE OF CREESHNA. 


^W^HEN Crecshna found that die eyes of Vasudeva and Devaci 
were opened to his real character, as Perebrahnje, or Universal Lord, 
while there still remained so much for him to be performed on that 
earth, which, as an Avatar, he had condescended to visit, he again 
plunged them into forgetfulness. In consequence, tliey once more 
thought him their son, and beheld him and Ram standing before 
them in a posture of the utmost respect. Creeshna now began to 
bewail aloud the many evils to which they had been exposed on his 
account: he lamented that they had not even enjoyed tlie common 
gratification of parents in the company of their own children, the 
care of their education having fallen to tlic lot of Kanda and Ya- 
sodha. “ Formerly,” says he, “ when men were Infinitely more 
long-lived, their whole existence on earth was passed in the service 
of their parents; and now life is so short, your maternal comforts, O 
Devaci! have been, to my shame and regret, abridged of that little, 
but 1 hope to obtain forgiveness from parental commiseration." 
Thus did Ram and Creeshna comfort Vasudeva and Devaci, who 
most heartily rejoiced in the sight of their children, insomuch that 
even the milk started from the breast of Devaci, throbbing with 
transport. After this, the crown of the city and kingdom of Ma- 
thura was placed on the head of Ogur .Sein, to whom, by right, it 
belonged ; when Creeshna thus addressed him : “ O rajah ! do not 
refuse the government from the hands of a youthful destroyer of an 
usurper. May your reign be long and fortunate, and all rebellion 
and faction be for ever crushed ! Be assured, that those of the tribe of 
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the YadavtKs; have left Mathtthi'th^ugfir*th^*opp^^^& of 6ari‘la'^ 
wiH all speedHy retofti. Gevem them wilh and do not In- 

cKase the trihhte beyond that of former tim^ tth^ )ike 

Canaav in ag^ieving thy aubjccts.” Frolm thstt '#efjKd4y, 'Ogisi^S65h 
took -h](Km himaelf the government of MAbth4> iind^ by Cree^nii*{f 
aid^ his reigh prospered eitcefedtngly. Whenever Creb^na resides, 
prosperity must necessarily ensue; thus it was, while he abode ih 
(jokul and Bindreben ns the son of Kanda and Yasodha, and when 
be bad cleansed bfathura from die filth of injusttcef and oppressi^d,' 
his parents Vasodeva ahd Dotrahi beeame most happy and hkklted id 
their new-found progeny. One day Creesihna sent for Nandk ahd 
Oope-Nanda, and all the Oopas and cow-herds, and. In a pasture of 
reverence; presented Nanda with his and Ram*s thanks for all the 
favours bestowed on them by him and Yasodha f more, in' fact, than 
couM have been expected from natural parents, and then told him 
that it waS‘ necessary that he (Nanda) should go to Bindreben to 
console Yasodiia and the Gopias. He then gave Nanda mighty pre- 
sents rn hioney and goods, and dismissed him with the other 
<Topas, wliO all returned to Bindreben in tears. Soon after, Vasudeva 
and DOvaei, in council with the heads of the family and wisest of 
tlieir Henriardars, reflecting that they had not hitherto been able to 
give BidlH bnd Creeshna an education suitable to Khettris, and, ac- 
corditagto the rites of the rajah tribe, desired that the Zennar might 
be conforred on them, and the ceremonies of the nuptial festi- 
val were now performed in a fortiinate hour; {hey were bathed in 
the boUest waters, and were taught the Ptoheete and Gayatree, and 
invested widi the Zennar. On ftiaf day. Innumerable cows and^'v^ 
quanfities df gold were giveh away. "Vastideva then sought’ for a 
complete tdtor for his son; and, having heard of a famous Zennaidar 
in Avengtee, be detedmined to send !ft.am and Creeshna thither. 
They went according to Avengtee, and' entered into the discipline 
of the tutor, ai^, by their extreme attention, so rivetted the esteem irf 
Sendeepea, that he presently taught them the whole science of foe 
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VfldMit' AlA6u ^ , to 'MTfl spfwdnncet,- 4faey staid some time in 
iWre^tee as bis p«tl^ 7«t,^,ili'fiiet,' Oreesbna learnt all the scienocfi 
in ooe day and nigfat» and perfecHy knew all the sutty-fbur Kela, 
ttt die great joy and equal astonkhmept of Sendcepen, who had been 
wed to see his pupils employ months and years upon only one book. 
Creeshna, aftet acknowledging hia obligations to.Sendeeppn, desired 
him to demand what he wished for most, as his Gooroodekshnan, or 
tutm's fee. Sendeepcn begged leave to consult his wife before he de- 
termined on his request. The wife entreated, that, if it were possible to 
rake her two sons to life, that might be the boon bestowed. Sendee- 
pen accordingly requested of Creeshna to restore his t wo dead sons. 
Creeshna said it sliould be done ; and tlicn, with Ram, went to the 
sea-shore, when the Sea, assuming a human shape, came before him, 
and most submissively asked his pleasure. Creeshna demanded the 
two sons of Sendeepcn. The Deep replied, he had them not; but, 
if Creeshna commanded, he would demand them of Panchajanya, 
the great Shankhe, or shell-fish, who was in his belly. Creeshna 
immediately leaped into the sea himself, and, seizing the Shankhe, 
tore it open. When he found tliem not there, he brought the 
Shankhe up with him for the purpose of using it as a trumpet, and 
going thence to the abode of Dhcrme Rajah, the god of justice, or 
Pluto, he there sounded the Shankhe. Dbermc Rajah immediately 
appeared, and, making most profound submissions, entreated to know 
his commands. Creeshna demanded, as before, the two sons of his 
tutor Sendeepcn ; and, by this command of Perebrahme, these two 
young men became alive again, and Dherme Rajah prerented them 
to Creeshna, who, with Ram, immediately took them to Sendeepen, 
and, presenting them to him, said, *' O Gooroo! demand of us some- 
thing yet more, for our wish is to serve thee.” But Sendeepen an- 
swered, “ O Ram and Creeshna! 1 am delighted with you to the 
soul; nor have 1 more to ask, but receive at least my blessing; and - 
may the sciences you have learned of me remain for ever fresh in 
your memories !" Creeshna and Ram then taking leave of. their 
VOL. ti. C c c 
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tutor set -off ^wn.Aveogtee* ^ aaoB eame,4o Mlelltu9h >9<l -<be 
people thete received them like lort. wealth. restonei^*^ £ * <> 

•' >1 .» 4«i fs’ '<5* 

• ‘nSiftrihe B»jie*VAr: cnil, lecMiTiMe die ikaSar howacamidr jSit ttte MgiMl 
ii the Pttsisa wnion. 1 aIuU hen Mbjqia an uxaaM of ths asme pviona bet a«l> 
ttheot.witfaout aa iateaaedate tranaUtion, .from ihe^oonun. Jt wiU also be valnable on acoennt 
of the similitude which lie' has remarked it CO bear to an Bg'ypdan legend. •• One of tbe'wil^st 
dedans et«r invented hf raythohigitti is told in Ibe Podma and nu^vat f yet we Cad ad l^Js> 
dan ttle very similar Co ab Tke of Casy^ (another name of Sendeepen,) who had lioen 
the gooroo, or spiritual guide, of Creeshna, complained to the incarnate God that the Ocean jnul 
swallowed up her cluldren near the plain of Frabhasa, or the western coast of Gujarat, and she 
supplicated him to recover thlem. Crdefhni hastened to fhe slum; and; being i nfeinn e d iy the 
sea-god that Sanchisura had carried away the children of hia preceptor, he plnngod into dm wms, 
and soon arrived at Cuiht-Dwecpa, where he instructed the Cutila-Cesaa in the whole system of 
religious and civil duties, coaled and embellished the peninsula, which he found smoaking from 
the varioui coflCagrationa which had happened to it, ami placed the government of the cOButry on 
a secure and permanent basis: he then disappeared; and,, having discoveied the haunt of Saucha- 
sura, engaged and slew him after a long cooflke, during which the ocean was violently agitated 
and the land overflowed: but, not finding the Brahmin’s children, he tore the monster from his 
shell, which he carried with him as a memorial of his victory, and used afterwards in battle by 
way hf a trumpet. As he was praceeding to Vnraha-Oweqia, or Europe, he was met by Varuna, 
the chief god of the waters, who assured him poaitive(y that the children of Casya were not so his 
domains. The preserving power then descended to Yamapoor, the infernal city, and, sounding 
the shell Panckijanya, struck such terror into Yarns, that he run forth to make his prostrations, 
and restored the children, with whom Creeshna returned to their mother. 

" Now it is related, by Plutarch, that Garmathone, queen of Egypt, having lost her ion, 
prayed fervently to Isis, on whose intercession Osiris descended to the shades, and restored tlie 
prince to life ; in which foble Osiris appears to be Creeshna, the black divinity.” 

This descent of Creeshna to the infernal palace of Yama to bring op the dead sons of Sendeepen 
naturally brings to oar mind the deicent of Hercuiei, on which our author elsewhere observes : 

” In the Canopean temple of Serapis. the statue of Hercules was decorated with a Cerberus and 
a dragon, whence the learned Alexandrians concluded that he was the same with Pluto. Serapis, 
I believe, was the same with Yarns, or Pluto, and bis name seetne derived from the compound 
Asmpa, implying tiirsi tf Uni, The lun, in Bhadra, had the title of Yarns ; bat the Egyptians 
gave that of Pluto, says Porphyry, to the grat luminary near the winter solstice. Yama, the 
Sanscreet regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the Foorauns, one of them named Cerbura 
and Sabah, Oftmrui,- the other Syama, or Uarti the first of whom is called Trisiraa, or viiii 
thru bttii, and has the additional epithets of Colmasba, Chitra, and Cirmiia, all signifying 
itUnti or tfettti. In Pliny, the woids Cimmetium and Cerherion seem used as lynonymous ; 
but, however that may be, the Cerbura of the Hindoos' is indubitably the Cerbera of the 
Greeks. The dragon of Serapis I suppose to be the Sethanaga, winch is Ascribed as in the infer* 
nal regions by the author of the Bhagavau" Asiaue Rcictrchci> vol. iii. p. 190, 
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^'Orcnhntttei^, ar^nlineiteea^ dtw'tapidly kwnt the whole 
ciraisitaf icioncet-' fiain’ Setido^iea, snd Jjeing returaed to Mathura, 
«n ft'imiaih'day called to hitn his kinsman Oodhoo, add, taking him 
ttikii iCequeatod .of him to go to Bindreben, and bear lus salutations 
10 YaaOdha and ail the Gopas, and particularly to the Gopias whom, 
most of all, his absence grievously afflicted : announce to them his 
anteoded return the Instant his affairs permitted, and, in the mean 
time, until they could obtain his personal presence, to exhort them 
to be constantly employed in Yug, which is his spiritual presence. 
Oodhoo, having accordingly received Creeslina’s instructions, set out 
for Kndrcben on the following morning, and arrived tlu same even- 
ing. He found all the Gopas and Gopias sitting in a melancholy at- 
titude, and meditating on Creeshiia; the 2ennardats at prayei, and 
the secular persons engaged in charity and other pious works, to ob- 
tain his presence. hJanda carried Oodhoo to his own house, and 
there refreshing him after his journey, anxiously asked him the news 
of Creeshna, of Mathura, of Vasudeva, and Devaci, and whether 
Creeshna meant to keep his former promise of coming to see them. 
In short, he became extremely garrulous, running over all Creeshna’s 
miracles while a little boy, and declaring, that, iiom what Garga 
had told him, he knew Creeshna to be Bhagavan, Perebrahme, 
Pooran-Poofoosh, who was born for the protection of Devatas and 
Zennardars, and the relief of the oppressed ; as was clear from the 
destruction of Cansa, who had the strength of a thousand drunken 
elephants; and of Keishec Assoor, who was also strong as a thousand 
elephants; and from his breaking the bow, which was beyond the 
power of man. Yasodha then took her turn to speak, and said, she 
thought it very hard, that, when Creeslina was little, he permitted 
Nattda and Yasodha to be called his parents; but now Devaci was 
become Nanda, and Creeshna was called Vasudeva: still, however, 
from having had tire care of Creeshna’s infancy, she thought her 
prerogatives greater than those of Devaci. Oodhoo silenced them, by 
xaying, that whoever is constantly night and day thinking of Creesh- 

C c c 2 
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BOunMd in tkn^’Vedstt aadibafe«tS|‘‘>ttait 'tvIraMiM^^^nt^^^tutte of 
ek^rin^nludl Rtsin Greethna in hia remeiKh^ttidej hnimil iiifiiitifai|' 
baonmn-- i*ereBtookte, or thrice4>lcit6d‘{ 'that ' Nanda and - Yaaadha 
woe atdho pimiacle of thm desires, and tbM be4aie«ir avan Aem to 
be' Jkvatam of’ Desatas; Nsnda ag^ esEmestly demanded if Ctaedi* 
nai would keep ‘his promise in returning to Bindrebenf And Oodhae 
rqilied, that Bereliiafame was at all . times present every where, just 
as fire, though concealed, is always present in wood : that it was not 
for a momcSDt admissible, that, because he now. called Vasuden and 
Devaci his parents, he should forget Nanda and Yasodha; for that 
the Preserver of the world has no parents, nor can be called the par* 
ticular parent of any one, but is Creator of the universe. In the 
state of his present existence he is to be considered as an Avatar, like 
that of Matsya, Kourma, Varalia, Nara-Sing, and others, which are 
all emanations of tliat tremendous power who is at once die Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, of all things. “ We short-sighted men,” 
exclaims Oodhoo, “ resemble a child, who, having turned round 
till he is giddy, thinks U>e heavens and earth also turn round with 
him, and does not consider that the rotatory motion is all in his own 
brain. Thus, O Nanda ! are we bewildered in prejudices, thus are 
we grown giddy with pride, and know not the Creator. Now, 
thereiore, O Yasodha ! think no more of Creeshna as your son, but 
as a 'being who is father, child, husband, wife, brotlier, and what- 
ever you can think of that is dear among human beings, all centring 
in one object, and without that object there is notiiing 1” Thus did 
Oodhoo pass the whole night in discourse with Nanda and Yasodha; 
and, at sun-rise, next morning went to bathe in the Jumna, dressed 
in a shining rphe set with lovely jewels. As he drove along io his 
splendid carriage, in all houses which he pasnd, he heard the inha- 
bitant at their different employments silking the miracle of Creesfa- 
na. He behead all the Gopias in profound affliction for bis absence ; 
and, as most of them were ignorant of Oodhoo’s arrival, they said 
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b|i 4 ';i£iC|MMa'bad-U*«d* be wa «14 baTebeen devoted i» instant de- 
8tfiKfMO>” . 'ikiMtber wppoted Cceeshna bad 8ent,ioinQi ether herald 
tit.>la^ire aftev them. A third observed that. Greoahna. had Hoar 
othet affun to mind than to tend after lAm; while.a, fowth in- 
tisied that Cieesbna did most certainly recollect them. Imuimerable 
diacourses of this kind met the ears of Oodhoo, all the result of af- 
fection and grief: and be was astonished at tlie uoiveiedity of the 
theme. 

By the tame Oodhoo returned from the water, the Gopias. liad 
learned that some one on the part of the Yadavas was arrived, but 
it was not Creeshna, and diey all hurried to Nanda’s house to learn 
news from Madiura. A sense of modesty, added to intense grief on 
account of Creeshna’s absence, kept them for some time silent, but 
at length they broke silence, and overwhelmed Oodhoo with the 
multiplicity of their inquiries. Oodhoo, after many panegyrics on 
their fidelity, delivered Creeshna’s message to them, desiring them 
not to mourn his absence, for, that there was no absence where there 
was mental union, as was the case between him and them. “ There- 
fore, O Gopias! betake yourselves to Yiig, or devotion; for tliat is 
the point at which no such thing as absence takes place.” The Go- 
pias, on hearing this, said to Oodhoo, What manner of conduct 
is this, or what justice docs Creesirna use, to give Fi/g (mental 
union) to us, and Shook (corporeal union) to the women of Ma- 
thura ? Alas ! there is no mention made of us in Creeshna's assem- 
blies ? Does he ever recollect that night in which we for'^ook our 
husbands and children to sliare his beloved embrace ? Will he ever 
mitigate the torments of separation which we now suffer 1 As for 
ourselves, we do not for a single moment forget those nights wherein 
we obtained our hearts desire, and surely, O Oodhoo! you will not 
fail to tell Creeshna of our inexpressible misery.” Oodhoo stayed 
some months in Bindreben to console and comfort the Gopias, and 
satisfied them greatly by again and again repeating the words of 
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ita.iM H Mii eK ieMlted-aiMW dl lter«h> ii')fCoi> 

aovaMd in <ke(‘V«da8 and flmrMtvftbM nrtiotdiM^i nt^4li« <tinie^af 
ekj^ng^4uitU‘i«tait( Creenhin in-hia cetnemltfasiOCi 
fawoDin! tPereaiookte, or thrie&-bletted'i 'that Nandn mid -YaMdhn 
wane atahe pinnacle oftiieir desires* and that he knew even dteA tn 
be' Avatars of< Devatas. Nanda again earnestly demanded if Cieeih* 
iMiSvoald keep'his promise- in returning to Bindreben? And Oodboe 
relied, diet Berduabme ^was at all . times present every where, just 
as lire, though concealed, is always present in wood : that it was not 
for a momeint adml-siUe, tliat, because ho now called Vasndem and 
Devaci liis parents,, he should foiget Naodaand Yasodha; for *h«t 
the Preserver of the world has no parents, nor can be called the pan* 
ticular parmt of any one, but is Creator of the universe. In the 
state of his present existence he is to be considered as an Avatar, like 
that of Matsya, Kourraa, Varalia, Nara-Sing, and others, which are 
all emanations of that tremendous power who is at once the Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, of all things. “ We short-sighted men,” 
exclaims Oodhoo, “ resemble a child, who, having turned round 
till he is giddy, thinks tlie heavens and earth also turn round with 
him, and does not consider tliat the rotatory motion is all in his own 
brain. Thus, O Nanda ! are we bewildered in prejudices, thus are 
we grown giddy with pride, and know not the Creator. Now, 
therefore, 0 Yasodha ! think no more of Creeshna as your son, but 
as a being who is father, child, husband, wife, brodier, and what- 
ever you can think of that is dear among human beings, ail centring 
in one object, and without (bat object there is notliing !” Thus did 
Oodhoo pass the whole night in discourse with Nanda and Yasodha; 
and, at sun-rise, next morning went to bathe in the Jumna, dressed 
in a shining robe set with lovely jewels. As he drove along in fab 
splendid carriage, in all houses which he passed, he heard the inha . 
bitants at their different employments singing the miracles of Creesb- 
na. He beheld all the Gopias in profound affliction for, hu absence ; 
and, as most of them were ignorant of Oodhoo’s arrival, they sidd 
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taf'Mclb Qlibmif Mkoti* »iftiuf00r*4fQaiiMg«i 
1il)4:i£,|QHtn ha<l4iin^ be wo«14 h«?».beeii <kiv«ted>ll» tustaet:<ie<f 
•tf»ctK«i»V ; AiMlbw- ouppoted had. cent aoincl «tber ,henM 

taJmigiire.aSsiB .them* A tbitd obseired that. Gteohna had iu»r 
odicw atfiin .to niod than to send aftor themi awhile a, fourth in- 
aisled that Creeehoa did most certainly recollect them. Imuimerable 
dncoutaea of this kind met the ears of Oodhoo, all the result of af- 
fecdon and grief; apd be was astonished at the uoivereality of the 
theme. 

By the time Oodhoo returned from the wato', the Gi^as had 
learned that some one on the part of the Yadavas was arrived, but 
it was not Creeshna, and they ail hurried to Nanda’s house to learn 
news from Madiura. A sense of modesty, added to intense grief on 
account of Creeshna's absence, kept them for some time silent, but 
at length they broke silence, and overwhelmed Oodhoo with the 
multiplicity of their inquiries. Oodhoo, after many panfries on 
their fidelity, delivered Creeshna’s message to them, desiring them 
not to mourn his absence, for, that there was no absence where there 
was mental union, as was the case between him and them. ** There- 
fore, O Gopias ! betake yourselves to Yiig, or devotion ; for that is 
the point at which no such thing as absence takes place." The Go- 
pias, on hearing this, said to Oodhoo, “ What manner of conduct 
is this, or what justice docs Creeshna use, to give Vug (mental 
union) to us, and Shook (corporeal union) to the women of Ma- 
thura ? Alas ! there is no mention made of us in Creeshna’s assem- 
blies ? Docs he ever recollect that night in which we forsook our 
husbands and children to sltare his beloved embrace ? Will he ever 
mitigate the torments of separation which we now suffer! As for 
ourselves, we do not fxnr a single moment forget those nights wherein 
we obtained our hearts desire, and surely, O Oodhoo 2 you will not 
fail to tell Creeshna of our inexpressible misery." Oodhoo stayed 
some montlis in Bindreben to console and comfort the Gopias, and 
satished them greatly by again and again repeating the words of 
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Creeshnft; Itisottiucli; tftati to ttftJ pedpW^f Ahi6rebeif;’ hiis itity^js 
peared but for A moment. ThMapbrted^tiiitft paiistoh, ftiey^sheW^ &ts- 
dhoo the placn in the wood and l^ the 'watfer-side where lh«y had 
tasted happiness with Creeshna. Obdhoo was infihitety pfeased tirith 
their constancy, and assured them, in His turn, that Creeshnh never 
had so much lore and attachment to Laksbma, whose pi^re body is 
all one fragrance, and the bedam (almond) beneath Whose foot 
for ever blows, as fbr them : that Lakshma had never known, even 
in a dream, that entire satisfaction which they had enjoyed with him 
awake : that, for himself, he only wished God would make him one 
of the happy Gopias ; and that, as Creeshna was to him a deity, so 
he esteemed them also to be Devatas ; for, that they were never se- 
parated from that sublime Pooran-Poorodsh. And now Oodhoo, 
with difficulty, obtaining leave to return to Mathura, Nanda, Yaso- 
dha, and all the Gopas and Gopias, sent separately their congratula- 
tions to Creeshna by Oodhoo, who, as soon as he arrived at that city, 
delivered an account of his mission ; of the exact state in which he 
had left Nanda, Yasodha, and the Gopias, and presented the con- 
gratulations of each separately by name. Creeshna was not insensible 
to these tokens of their regard ; for, on hearing the report, his eyes 
were moistened with tears of sympathy, and he resolved to seize the 
firft opportunity of revisiting the scene w’here his childhood and 
youth had been so delightfully passed. 

Creeshna recollecting that he had promised Koobeja a visit, in 
punuance of that promise he one day went to her house, accom- 
panied by Oodhoo. Koobeja was overjoyed, and, with her own 
hands, presented him the clotlres, jewels, necklaces, betel, and 
sweetmeats, which she had prepared for the occasion. Oodhoo was 
greatly amazed at her beauty; but she, with a conscious shame, be- 
held Oodhoo as an intruder, for Creeshna was the idol of her heart. 
Creeshna, observing the ardency of her passion, took hold of her 
hand, and, gently drawing her towards him, placed her by his side, 
and she was made happy as a Yogee is by the completion of his 
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Xw* «B(d die peBiteot often «eek in vain (union 

wMh^Dei^) Kool^^ eaaly obtain/ed^ and she persuaded Ccceslina.to 
sGune daya at her bpi^se. Some time after, lie went, according 
to pmaaiie, to Akroor's house with Ram, where his reception was 
equally it^a^ and respectful. Akroor made him a most devout and 
submissive speech, and prophecied tliat he should slay the army of 
eighteen Kshoonees (or Kshouheenees) now he had assumed the full 
splendor of his Avatar for lightening the burthen of the earth. 
Creeshna answered him with great tenderness and respect, as head of 
the Yadava family, and requested as a favour of him that he would 
go to Hastanapoor to bring cermin intelligence of die st.Uc of aflairs 
at that capital, where he had heard that, after Rajah Pandoo’s death, 
Doorjoodhen oppressed his five cousins; Judishter, that ocean of 
modesty and tenderness ; Bhccma, strong as tlic mountain Sumeru ; 
Arjoon, the famous bowman ; Nacul, renowned for his beauty ; and 
ftahadeva, the wise and penetrative ; in short, that he looked with an 
eye of extreme jealousy and ill-will on all the Pandoos. 

Akroor, exceedingly happy at this commission, chose a fortunate 
moment for his journey, and went to Hastanapoor. There he first 
respectfully visited Bheekhecm, and Dhrcctrarashtra, and Doorjoo- 
dhen, and Ills brothers. He tlicn went to the abode of the Pandoos, 
where he paid the profoundcst reverence to Koontec, and severally 
embraced J udislitcr and his brothers, and made a proper obeisance 
to Diopeda, their sister, endeavouring by every means in his power 
to comfort the Pandoos. Tor the purpose of leaniiug a true state of 
affairs, Akroor stayed some months at Hastanapoor ; but, .such was 
Uie general fear of Doorjoodhen, that no one ventured to tell him 
the truth. At last, Koontee had a private interview with him, and at 
tliat interview informed him of the secret of Dhreetiarashta’s weakness 
and Doorjoodhen’s jealousy of the Pandoos, who were every where 
well spoken of, but against whom his fury had risen to such a height, 
that he had some time before presumed to put a venomous snake in- 
to their victuals and poison into their water. Koontee pleaded to 
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him her near dfinity with Creedina, as sister to Vasudeva, and sent 
a message to Creeshna, complaining that Deoijoodbmi, like some 
fatal eclipse of the sun and moon, obstructed the rising glor}^ of her 
sons, and imploring his assistance, since the herself and all her faini> 
ly placed their reliance solely on Bhagavan. Akrow comforted her 
as well as he could, and took an early opportunity of remonstnting 
with Dhreetrarashtra on the glaring injustice of his own and Door> 
joodhen’s proceedings. Dhreetrarashtra answered, that he felt die 
force of Akroor’s arguments, but that his heart was blackened by die 
intense afiection which he bore his children, and could not assume 
the colour of his good advice, which, like lightning, had, for a 
single moment, flashed upon the obscurity of his mind ; that he 
knew, however, Bhagavan had been borir for the purpose of relieving 
the burthens of the earth, and for the protection of his friends, and 
paid him all due reverence. Akroor, after having given his advice 
to Dhreetrarashtra, and hearing his answer, took leave of him, and 
Koontce, and the Pandoos, and returned to Mathura. 

Akroor, on bis arrival from Hastanapoor, communicated all he 
had heard to Creeshna, and immediately that all-wise Being resolved 
within his mind what should be done. Now the two wives of Cansa, 
Asep and Peranet, daughters of Rajah Jarasandha, monarch of the 
kingdom of Maghada, had continued in a state of the most profound 
grief ever since the death of their husband, and went weeping and 
wailing to their father. Jarasandha was exceedingly grieved at the 
intelligence, and, being moved with extreme pity for his daughters, 
swore an oath and performed sacrifice that, if he did not slay every one 
of the Yadavas in reveng ' for the deatli of his son-in-law, the guilt of 
the murder of Cansa should lie upon him. Accordingly he levied 
an army of three Kshouheenees,* and set out for Mathura. Creesh- 

* This il the word which often occurs written in Mr. Htlhed's manuscript ; but, in Ferishta, it is 
wtitten CoREEN, and is there sud to be a military body, ■' Consisting of twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy elephants of war, an equal number of chariots, six thousand six hundred 
and ten horsemen, and one hundred and nine thousand thiae bandied and fifty foot Ml” Crr. 
Jat Judttui, 
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naroft' heniiil' it, to'-Sam, that;' he wa# romc for the par* 
pene of Hghteninif the > burthens of the earth punishing the 
wicked, he woitld slay Jatasandha, but hot at that time'i having other 
affairs to transact of more immediate importance. In tlic mean time, 
there descended- from heaven two carriages, the shining of whose 
jewellery was like the splendor of the stars, and in eadi carriage was 
a collection of various kinds of arms. Creeslina looked towards 
Ram, and asked his advice, as they two were the only protectors of 
the Yadavas, ' and as it was necessary to lighten the ovcrbiirthched 
earth of Jarasandha’s army. Creeshna then ascended one of the 
carriages, and made Darekc his driver, while Ram mounted the 
other carriage. Taking with him a few chosen troops, Creeshna 
sounded the dreadful Shankhe Panebajanya, whose roar re-^choed 
from earth t6 heaven, and both w'ent to meet Jarasandha, whose ar- 
my was aflrighted and confounded with the sound of thaf wonderful 
shell. But Jarasandha himself, advancing before his army to the 
sound of trumpets and clarions, exclaimed, “ O Creeshna ! it is im- 
proper for me to meet you in battle, since I know you to be invincible 
by any hostile weapon of mine. How, therefore; can I possibly, 
on any equal ground, engage with you, since the very attempt to 
combat with an Avatar must infallibly draw down upon me a severe 
and just punishment. I will fight Balhadur. Now, therefort*, O Bal- 
hadur! take care; for, with a single arrow, I shall dispatch yotir mighty • 
spirit to Deva Lokc.” Creeshna desired Jarasandlia not to praise ltlm- ' 
self, as he and Ram knew not each other’s strength ; and wherefo?^ • 
did he glory, since his relation Cansa had just obtained the meftled ' 
fruits of his baseness ? Jarasandha now became violently engaged, dnd - 
overwhelmed Creeshna and Ram with a shower of arrows, like the sun 
in a cloud. The women of Mathura stood on their balconies anxious 
spectators of the battle : when Creeshna was obscured by arrows, they 
were oppressed with grief, but rejoiced exceedingly when by the 
flash they beheld the standard on which was the figure of Garoor. 
Jarasandha exhausted all his strength and that of his army to no pur- 
voL. II. Ddd 
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pose ; he could by .no means obtain the victory. Crecshna then 
(.trung ^he all-conquering bow, and, drawing it, shot one arrow. 
^Vith the stroke of that one arrow all the chariots, witli the chiefs 
they bore, and the elephant-drivers, and their horses, with their 
riders, and the infantry, were ail discomfited and slain. The blood 
streamed from the heads of elephants like rivers of red water from 
the mountains in the rainy season ; tlie carriages were dashed about 
like ruined houses ; the light of the standards was like the wood of a 
burning jungle ; and there was a sea of blood flowing around, in 
which the heads of young warriors floated, while the jewels on their 
plumes resembled the shining of the sands, and the noble victims, 
expiring, exclaimed aloud Jeyc ! Jeye ! Those that escaped 
fled in the utmost trepidation; but Ram pursued them, and, 
with his Moosel, (mace,) pounded to atoms all the bones of his 
adversaries. When Jarasandha alone remained .alive. Ram seized 
him as a lion seizes a kid, and was going to strangle him ; but 
Crecshna took hold of Ram’s hand and prevented him, saying, that 
he himself would slay Jarasandha hereafter, when other more 
weighty affairs were finished. So tliey left Jarasandha at liberty, 
and returned to Mathura, where great rejoicings were made, and 
the Devatas rained flowers from the sky. Thus did Creeshna return 
triumphant into Mathura ; and Jarasandha, defeated and ashamed, 
went alone to his own kingdom, resolving, as he journeyed, that he 
would immediately commence most severe austerities, .and by that 
means acquire the power of taking Crecshna and completing his re- 
venge. As he went along, some of the neighbouring rajahs, his al- 
lies, comforted him ; reminding him that conquest and defeat were 
accidents ; that it was the business of recluses to pray and mortify, 
and tliat of a monarch to fight. Stimulated by tliese and similar ex- 
pressions, Jarasandha went into his own country, again levied a 
mighty army, and, in pursuit of the determined revenge he had 
vowed, came seventeen times more to Mathura with so powerful a 
force, tliat no human efforts seemed able to oppose it ; but he was 
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each time defeated by the Giver of Victory, and fled each time with 
precipitation. On the eighteenth attack he brouglit, to assist liiin in 
its reduction, Kalee-Jevcn : at which time Kared came to the latter, 
and acquainted him with Creeshna’s delightful colour and fine dross, 
and all the marks and celestial appurtenances of the divine Bhaga- 
van. This last time, when Kalce-Jeven came to Jarasandha’s assis- 
tance, he took an army of three Crorcs of his own with liini, attd 
with that force came to Mathura and invostotl tl)c city. Creeshna, 
on this, said to Kani, “ O brother ! since the Yadavas suffer c:.^tri;me 
hardships on my account, this time I will kill Kaloe-Jcvon, and af- 
terwards Jarasandha: but, as the men of Matliura are no dispirited 
and alarmed, I am resolved to relieve their apprehensions, and to 
place them in a state of security while you and I are emplo) ed in 
battle.” On that same day he commanded Vesookerma to found a 
city in the midst of the sea ; and, in obedience to his commands, a 
city was instantly built all resplendent with jewels. In it were to be 
seen bazars with beautiful shops richly decorated, and gardens 
adorned with the trees Pareejatek, the houses shining with chrystal, 
the stables for horses composed of iron and silver, golden vases over 
die door of every house, and innumerable temples, whence clouds of 
incense jjcrpeluaUy ascended. In one moment every thing was 
ready, and now Bhagavan took all the Jiving creatures of Matliura 
and carried them thither as a Yogee enwrapt in his Yug. Having 
thus placed l/tem in security, he advanced, together with Ram, to 
give battle to the invader. 

While Creeshna pressed forw'ard to meet the enemy’s army, Kalcc- 
jeven recollected tiie description given him by Nared, viz. Nara- 
ycn, with the Kernel, and Chacra, and Geda, and Shanklic, in his 
hand, and rejoiced when he saw these signs that he should take this 
conqueror, shining like tlie sun. Kaiec-Jeven was not to be 
called a Milcccli, (an infidel,) he was one of the first nobility, he 
was Percmebhcktec, and obtained Pcreemooktec in being slain by 
Naraycn. Kalee-Jcven ignorantly presumed to hope that he 

Ddd a 
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should take Bhagavan, whom even the Yogee by Yug, and the de- 
votee by devotion, and the penitent by mortifications, cannot reach. 
Shrec-Bhagavan now advanced ; but, having formed his resolve in 
respect to the rajah, fled from him. Kalee-Jeven pursued him with 
celerity, telling him all the time it was unworthy of one, who called 
himself a Khettree, to flee; and that certainly he would bring shame 
on Vasudeva, and lose all (he renown he had already acquired. At 
length Bhagavan came to a wood where llie Reyshee Metsye Gundhe 
was sleeping; on whom he threw his robe, and retired into the thic- 
ket. Kalce-Jeven, in close pursuit, soon arrived at the same place ; 
and, thinking he had now caught his prey, drew in a hurry the yellow 
robe of Bhagavan from Metsye Gundhe’s head, and spurned the 
sleeper with his foot ; at which the Reyshee awoke, and the fire of 
his eye falling upon Kalec-Jcven, who stood before him, instantly 
reduced him to ashes. This Metsye Gundhe was the son of Rajah 
Mandhata, who conquered wheresoever he turned his arms; for 
which reason Devatas and men be.sought his assistance in their wars 
with their enemies. As Metsye Gundhe was extremely fatigued 
by the toils of war, and had not slept for a number of nights, Ecndra 
and the other Devatas thanked him for the satisfaction he had pro- 
cured them, and desired him, at length, to retire, and enjoy the 
refreshment of a long repose. They told him they had the power 
of conferring on him Dhermc, Arthe, or Kam, but that, without 
the favour of Bhagavan, they could not give him Mookt, or beati- 
tude ; that, however, Shrec-Bhagavan would one day bestow it on 
him. They entreated him, for the present, to repair by sleep the 
fatigues of war, and denounced, that, whoever should disturb and 
awaken him, should instantly by his look be reduced to aslics. Un- 
der these circumstances, Kalce-Jeven awoke the sage, and suifered 
the fate denounced. Creeshna then came forward in all the' splen- 
dor of the Divinity, and was respectfully asked by Metsye Gundhe 
who he might be, and how, with his tender and beautiful feet, he 
arrived at that thorny place. Then, suddenly, as if in reply to his 
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®wn question, he exclaimed, “ Thou art the sun ! the moon ! Bha- 
gavan ! Gopal !’* adding, that he knew him from the splendor of 
his countenance, which liad exchanger) his darkness for liglit, that 
he acknowledged him for tlie superior of the three Devatas; and, 
after again asking by what earthly appellative he was known, tofd 
him that himself was Metsye Gundhc, son of Rajah Mandliata. 
Creeshna replied, that his names were like his bodies and liis actions, 
innumerable: that even those who could count the grains of tlic uni- 
verse could not number them. But that now, wlien he was come to 
lighten the burthens of the earth, to comfort the good and punish 
the wicked, he was called Vasudeva, after his earthly progenitor; 
that he had slain a number of Rakshas, and, lastly, Cansa : that 
there were reasons why he had brought Kalec-Jcvcn to that fate ; 
and, as the Devatas had told him he should obtain Mookt from Bha- 
gavan, and as in a former life he had been a sincere devotee to him, 
(Creeshna,) he bid him ask what he desired. Metsye Gundhc, re- 
collecting that Garga had cast his nativity, and told him that he 
should one day enjoy a sight of Bhagavan, was elated with joy, and 
said, “ O supreme Lord ! how can man, who is the prey of Maya, 
(delusion,) praise thee properly ? Blinded by the passions, he spends 
the precious moments of existence in their service ; and, like a frog 
secluded in a well, who knows nothing of the external slate of things, 
is lost in oblivion. But now, by the advantage of beholding thee, 
my understanding is enlightened, and 1 know thee to be Bhaga- 
van !” Creeshna replied, “ O Metsye Gundhe ! I know what is 
your desire, and it is granted, although the giver of the throne of 
the Chckrewcrtec cannot obtain it. lie who gives up his mind to 
me and seeks no other suiiport, I am his jmsession and treasure.''' 
Metsye Gundhe, after praises and thanksgiving to the Almighty, 
being aware that the influence of the Cali Yiig was apparent, where- 
in men would become very short-lived and be immersed in depravity, 
thought it better to withdraw his mind altogether from the w'orld. 
Taking leave, therefore, of Creeshna, he set out towards the north. 
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tnd, going to the mountain Gundhemaden, ^ve up hU mind to the 
recOllectibn of the Almighty Creator, beheld the Splendor God, and 
became so absorbed as to lose all self-consciousness. 

Crceshna, after this, came down by the way of the mountains, 
defeated the entire army of Kalee-Jeven, and sent all tlte booty and 
prizes to Dwaraka. Jarasandha set out in search of Creeshna, and, 
when he saw him, Crceshna and Ram went before him as if in 
flight. There is a mountain called Nevedroog Naghen, into tlie de- 
files of whicli they retired. Jarasandha rejoiced at this, assuring 
himself that no road was now left for their escape; collecting, there- 
fore, a great number of faggots, and blocking up all the avenues of 
retreat, he set Are to them all at the four sides, and, concluding that 
both Ram and Creeshna were certainly burnt, returned triumphant 
to his own dominions. This mountain was eleven Yogans high 
above the earth, but Creeshna and Ram leapt over it in safety, and 
came to Dwaraka. Rajah Reevet gave his daughter Reevetee to 
Ram, aud Crceshna took away Rokemenee, daughter of Rajah 
Bhekhem, from the very presence of Rajah Secsoopal and Sal, as 
Garoori takes up a serpent in his talons. — Perccchccte demands 
some particulars of this unaccountable affair, and Sekedeva answers 
him, that Bhekhem was monarch of Redeeme, and had five sons, 
Rokem, Akrcj, Rokemrethe, Rokemmahoo, and Rokemmalee, 
and one daughter, named Rokemenee, who, having heard much 
of the miracles and praises of Bhagavan, became alniost frantic w'ith 
love for him, and was dying for a sight of him. She made a vow, 
with heart and soul, never to accept of any other being for a hus- 
band than Bhagavan : he, too, having been variously informed of 
her beauty, was equally in love with her. Rajah Bhekhem and 
four of his sons were content to unite Rokemenee with Creeshna, 
but the eldest, Rokem, was utterly averse ; he thought Creeshna 
beneath them, and preferred Rajah Secsoopal both for his dignity and 
qualities ; so, in compliance with the recommendation of bis eldest 
son. Rajah Bhekhem commenced the nuptials of his daughter 
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with Seesoopal, son of Rajah Demkhookhe, monarch of Chende> 
peree, but always in despiglit of Kokc-tncnee, who ablmrred the 
union. When the time of marriage approached, she dispatched a 
Zcnnardar to Dwaraka with an account of lier melanclioJy situation. 
The messenger soon arrived, and, going to the palace of Bhagavan, 
was ushered in, when Creeshna immediately descended from his em- 
broidered throne and performed Dendevet, and received him witli all 
possible marks of respect, to the surprise of the Yadavas, who did 
not think him worthy of so much honour, and spoke slightii^ly of 
this behaviour : but Creeshna rebuked them, and very highly ad- 
vanced the character of Brahmins as heirs of Brahma. “ O Swa- 
mee !’* said he to the Brahmin, “ in whatever kingdom you reside 
there is peace and prosperity. O Bral)ina-Mooret ! this day is for- 
tune indeed propitious, since an elevated character like yourself is 
come to my city. Speak openly and truly for what purjwse are 
you come that I may fulfil it.” The Brahmin, greatly pleased 
with his reception, said he was from Gundenpoor, and delivered 
Rokemenec’s message, informing him how fervently that princess 
was attached to him, and that she liad vowed with heart and soul to 
put herself under no protection but his, and that it was incumbent 
on him not to let the jackal seize on the food of tlic lion ; that, for 
his sake, she liad worshipped both De\as and Devatas, and now, 
perhaps, the son of Demkhookhe would obtain her, for the day of 
marriiigc approached ; and, to celebrate the nuptials, Secsoopal had 
brought with him, to Guiidcnj>oor, Jarasandha, and Sal, and Dente- 
blicktra : “ Come, tlicrcforc,” she added, “ and slay these enemies, 
and release me from the anguish of suspense ; contrive to gel me out 
of my father’s house, or rcm.'iin concealed near Gundenpoor, 
haw can the sun be concealed?) and, when the women of my tribe 
bear me forth out of the city to worship the Deva who presides over 
marriage, you may then easily bear me away. It is for you that I 
have long worshipped that Deva already ; without your assistance I 
shall perish, and my blood will lie at your door; but nobles like 
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yourtclflh^^talWil thek hands wiA the bloiod of ybutb ancf inho. 
feehce.”' ‘Ct^hnai on reading this Patee, and hearing the mcs- 
sa^ of th'fe' good Zermardar, determined to satisfy RokemOnee’s'in- 
ditKidons, ■ ■ 

•Creishha took the Brahmin by the hand, and, ordering Dareke, 
his'drjfe, to prepare his carriage immediately, desired the Brahmin 
to bleated therein. Tlte horses were so fiery and unruly that 
Cre^ina was obliged'to scat him first and afterwards himself; he then 
agaiii^ook hold of the Brahmin's hand that he might not be alafmed 
by the rapidity of the motion ; for, distant as it was from Dwaraka 
to Gundenpoor, they performed the journey in one night. In the 
mean time. Rajah Bhekhcm had made magnificent preparations for^ 
Seesoopal's approach. Ix'arncd Brahmins read the Vedas, the bridal 
women sung hymns, and intelligent sages consulted the Yejoor Veda 
for a lucky moment to perform the ceremonies and bind on the 
bil^lets, while magnificent offerings of gold, silver, cows, rice, &c. 
were made in Rokcmencc’s name. Demkhookhe, also, on his part, 
had made equally splendid arrangements, and set out with his nobles 
for Gundenpoor, besides elephants, and fine horses, and carriages, 
and numberless attendants on foot. They were met by Rajah 
^hekl>em, who with much ceremony conducted them into the 
city, and the whole cavalcade provided with lodgings suitable to 
th^ rank. Among these, Jarasandha, Scesoopal, Sal, and others, 
enegnies to Creeslina, were in hopes that the Yadayas would attend 
thbitnarriage, that so they might seize Creeshna and Ram. Creesh* 
na set out first alone, and Ram followed with a puissant army : but, 
as they did not arrive when the day of marriage came, and Roke* 
mcnec’s jjrithmin was not then returned, she went to her balcony, 
and, with great anxiety, stretched her longing eyes towards Dwaraka, 
bewailing her lot, ardently addressing Bhagavan, who knows the 


heart, and weeping exceedingly. At this time her left arm begatt 
to start, at which she rejoiced much', taking it for a happy omen ; 
and, after a little time, looking again towards Dwaraka, she beheld 
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an army approach, and realized tlie standard »hich site 

had heard belonged to Creeshna, and soon aft^r espun her Brahmi^ 
returning. At this moment her exultation exceeded all description, 
and she gave him a most gracious reception for having so well per- 
formed her commission. Soon after. Rajah Bliekhem heard the 
news of Creeshna's coming from Dwaraka to Gundenpoor, aft then 
recollected how desirous himself had been for an union bftvccn 
him and Rokemcncc, if Rokem had not opposed it. In '^nsc- 
quenee, he went out to meet Creeshna with all possible civiliS and 
respect,^ and attended him into the city with every offer and oi&cc 
of hospitality. Ills arrival occasioned a prodigious ferment through 
the whole town; fur, neither man nor woman was ignorant of the 
wonderful feats of Creeshna, and they all ran forth to behold him, 
with one voice exclaiming, “ O Vidhata ! make this a day worthy 
of conquest and victory for Rokcmencc, for whom Scesoopallfby 
no means qualified.” On the day of marriage, after various pr4B- 
ding ceremonies, the women led Rokcmencc out of the city to w’or- 
diip Ambeka-Deva amid a multitude of singers and musicigns, and 
guards ranged on all sides. When they came to the plac^ of wor- 
ship, the guards, &:c. remained on the outside of the temple, and 
the musicians, &c. with a vast crowd, stood before the door. Rokc-* 
mcncc and the women went in, the former praying to Deva Hhavani 
to unite her witli Bhagavan, as had been the incessant tenor of 
prayers. Ihcn she washed her hands and feet, and went through 
all the preparations for the Pooja ; but, when she bowed her hftul 
in the Dendevet, she said, in her heart, “ O Deva Bhavani ! to 
thee I bow for the desire of my soul, which is Creeslug^.” With 
Rokcmcnce all the women joined in tliat ejaculation whd ^erc pre- 
sent and assisting in the preparatives of the Pooja. On that day Ko> 
kemenee fasted the whole day, remaining in profound silence, ands« 
on going away, bowed her head to the ground on the DevaV 
threshold. Rokemcnee had then a lotos-flowcr in her hand, and a 
ring of valuable jewels on her finger, so resplendent, tliat the Apsaras 
VOL. II. Eee 
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beheld itafnifi^eaTen, and sud, " This cannot be Rokcmenee ? it 
^ Ambeka*]^^ hersgjf.'* In shorty bet beauty and elegance struck 
even ietb^al spectators with astonishment, and the guards, in a 
tr ans port, 1^11 down before her, unconscious that dieir bows escaped 
from their hands. Rokemence, in hopes that Bhagavan would ap- 
pear, Jinked very slowly forward ; and, as the procession for the 
peifml^Oce of the Pooja was of great length, her hair was wet with 
perSBtfjiion, resembling the morning dew in the cup of the hya- 
cintqgj ^Looking on all sides eamesdy round, she soon perceived an 
army approaching, which she immediately conceived to belong to 
the Monarch of her heart; and, in the excess of her joy, her feet 
refuwd to move forwards. Creeshua, like a ravenous lion, (with 
Balhadur before him,) burst through the throng, and, taking Roke- 
menee by tlie hand, placed her instantly on his own carriage, and 
cagTO her triumphantly away. Numbers of the guards, mounted 
orRkie fleetest horses, beheld the scene with amazement and stupe- 
faction ; ud, when the news came to Seesoopal, and Sal, and 
Denteetektrec, and Poorende, they were overwhelmed with grief 
and ve^^on. But Jarasandha was more inflamed with anger than 
all, and, in his rage, exclaimed, “ This is surely most astonishing, 
'^at, in the presence of so many crowned beads as are here assem- 
ble^ this cowherd should make so bold an effort, and succeed in 
t^WDg away Rokemenee !” 

several rajahs, however, immediately set out and pursued 
CiwMhna with their respective armies; and Creeshna and Ram, 
awalfe of that pursuit, drew in their reins, and waited for them in se- 
nene compgnire. Then all at once began to rain a storm of arrows 
upon Cr^bna and Ram, which Creeshna parried with his arrow ; 
but Rokemenee, who had never seen a battle, was exceedingly ter- 
rified at the shower of arrows that fell around her, and clung close 
tB Bhagavan, vtdw Ind her be of good courage, and observe how 
quickly he would- slay them alt. Balhadur took bis weapons, the 
Ktl and Moosely and with them riew the elephants, broke the 
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ohariots, anci leTeUed with the diist both hoiM and hA^inan, while^ 
with hit foot, hb spurned all the Infantry to death, Jarasati* 

dlia, and Seesoopal, and Ssd, and Dentecb^Sp^ee, aS^Poorende, 
remained alire, and attempted to Mve thet^i^vet by liight ; but 
Creedina caught Seesoopal alive, and, after much scoffing iro- 
mcatly declaiming on the ficklenea of fortune, dbservin^ ^at he 
himself, after defeating Jarasandha seventeen times, was vended the 
eighteenth ; although he gloried not in victory nor des})air^ ju de- 
feat; and even now he did not vaunt, though he had. cari^ "away 
Rokemenee from so numerous an assemblage of mbnarcHi^ 
these bitter taunts he gave him his liberty, and Seesoopal stunk 
with downcast and sorrowful looks, while the Yadavas acquirei^ro- 
digious booty from their routed enemies. Rajah Bliekhcm soon 
heard of tliis defeat and of the slaughter of the armies, which made 
Rokem all on fire with rage and jealousy, and, taking his arms^c 
swore, in presence of all the rajahs, that, if he did not take Creesh- 
na and Ram prisoners, he would no longer be accounted t man. 
Immediately assembling an army of one Kshouheence, and, filling 
his quiver with arrows, he set off to give them battle. MHien he ap- 
proached them, he exclaimed with aloud voice to them to stop, and not, 
consider him as another Seesoopal, Creeshna immediately checked 
his horses, and Rokem again began to threaten what Rokemenee’s 
live brothers, so well known throughout India for their valijter, 
.would do, and declared that those whom Creeshna had hithcr||^^n- 
qiiered were not true Khettrees. After vaunting for some tijge in 
tliis manner, he discharged three arrows successively. Creeshna 
parried them with his own arrow, and then shot six othera : -with four 
of those he killed the four horses of the carriage, with the fifth 'he ex- 
tended the cliariotecr senseless, and the sixth cut away the flag of bis 
Standard. Rokem instantly launched at his foe five arrows, but they 
all missed. With another arrow Bhagavan broke his bow, and Ro- 
kem then had recourse to his other arms, and alternately used his 
spear, his gun, his battle-axe, and evCry other weapon he possessed, 
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all of whijM&^shna broke with his arrows, so tfisit Rofceiri'^i'tB- 
duijj^ of inactivity and disgrace, and with grief and rag[b 

appi wach S^hfigaH^ as a moth dies round a taper, ' ir'rcsi^bly at- 
tra!Ct^4, h^ts splend, 9 n Creeshna drew his sword, and was ^oing to 
cut off., his bead,, but Rokcmcnce started up trembling add afhighted, 
whicj;^'^^rted Creeshna from his bloody purpose, and iriade him 
srii^e. jpokemenee acknowledged her brother's guilt, but pleaded 
suroesd&ily for his life ; so Creeshna only tied his hands behind his 
back, |nd, t^Uli another arrow, struck oil' all the hair from his hrad 
an^el^, while Ram and the other Yadavas slew the whole Kshou- 
he^Ke of troops. Ram laughed exceedingly when he came to 
Cr^hna and saw the unfortunate plight to which Rokem was re- 
duced, and said, it would have been a thousand times better for him 
to U^vc been slain in battle, when he would have gone instantly to 
pl^disc, than to lx; reduced to such a disgraceful figure ; for that 
e7eit.j|us own wife must now desert him as an object of disgust and 
horrof; Then turning to Rokemcnee, he said, “ Be not angry with 

me, AND ORIEF ARE BORN TWINS FROM THE WOMB OF 

ETERNiTV^’ And now he ironically remonstrated with Creeshna 
for his cruelly, while the warrior’s best attribute was mercy. In the 
mean time Kokcin was tortured with anguish ; and, in despair, re- 
flected on the oath he had taken in presence of all tlic rajahs, he 
hiinseif being now a captive instead of Ram and Creeshna; and, 
dr^aOing to sliew his face among his friends, stayed where he was. 
Rajan Bhekhem presented to Creeshna the accustomed presents 
for mq marriage-|>ortion, and took leave. Thence Creeshna went 
to. Dwarakja, i^erc very great rejoicings were made for his re- 
turn. They liad all heard the account of his carrying away Ro- 
kcmence in, the presence of so many crowned heads, and of the 
flight of Jarasandha and the other noble warriors, as well as of ^e 
stqte to. which Kokem had been reduced. Devaci met Creeshna 
and Rokemenee at the door of the palace, and conducted them 
to tlie bridal apartments. 
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> H^okemeriee .h&ving thus attuned to her jhtort’a desire, passed the 
time of> her marriage with satisfactton ; and, provihg'’yith 't;hild, 
Jta«na<>t>eva, the Hindoo God of Love, assumed ah AVat^ in her 
womh. In due. time she brought forth a son b^We iiio^ perfect 
beauty, v^Oiwas named Predemne, for that, in -ffltiduyi, a liamC 
of Kama<-Deaa. Setere, a Ditya, who had ah' o^d‘ grudge ^ihit 
Kama>Deva, knowing of this Avatar in Rokemenee's Womb^ V^tdi’cd 
an opportunity, stole the embryo infant, threw it into the a^d 
returned home happy. The instant Predemne reached the 
was swallowed up by a fish ; and some fishermen, happCning^to t^t 
their nets at the same time, caught this fish, which, being 
dingly rare and precious, they carried it for their hire to Setore 
Ditya, who rewarded them very liberally. When the fish came to 
be cut up, a child was found in its belly, which Setere recognized 
for that which had been cast into the sea. Now Setere, out of spJfe, 
had before stolen away Rctec, wife of Kama-Deva, and kept her at 
his house, and, at this time, resolved to give the foundling to Mayd 
Rctec. He told her that it was Creeshna’s son, that her hus- 
band Karaa-Deva had assumed an Avatar in the womb of Roketne- 
iice, and therefore ordered her to bring it up as became so illus- 
trious a progeny. Some days before this, Nared, the Gossayne, 
had come to Maya Retce, and told her she should soon be hap- 
py in the sight of her husband. She now recollected Nared’^s 
words, and took the child with great pleasure and reared it with ma- 
ternal tenderness, but concluded it to be her husband. Whegn he 
approached towturds adolescence, all the women in Setere Dilya’s 
house became enamoured of him,, and the fame of his beauty was 
spread through die world. Setere Ditya possessed the art of jug- 
ging, and imposture, and invisibility, and of soaring up to heaven, 
or passing under the eardi, and a hundred other such feats besides, 
which Maya Retce having seen practised from time to time, had 
contrived to learn, and well knew the whole science by whibh to 
render another abject and be yourself superior. So one day she said 
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to Predemne, ** O Bhagavan Naraye^ ! y«u iwaw Mt 'ndHNe avnof^pu 
are nor you came and tlien ske told bim of kii birtb<ottd 

the ot^ circumstances related above. “ 1 have now,” added she, 
“ for a time attended you, considering it as my chief haf^iness 
to wait on you : but, O Natha, Rokemeoee grieves and jMiies for your 
hard lot ; take my advice, slay Setere Ditya, and rejoice your father 
and mother with a sight of yourself. But Setere Ditya is possessed of 
n;iuch of the science of Gandharvas and Rakshas, of which you have 
no knowledge ; first, therefore, you shall learn them of me, who 
know them all well, that so you may overpower your enemies, 
sip^ it h otherwise quite impossible.” So she taught him them all ; 
and, when he became powerful, he constantly insulted Setere Ditya 
in discourse, and was always seeking occasions to quarrel with him. 
One day he provoked him to personal combat, and Setere Ditya, 
exceedingly enraged, twisted on himself like a snake, and, witli a 
battle*axe, aimed a stroke at Predemne, which he by his skill 
avoided : then Setere put in practice tlic art of Vidya>Maya, which 
he had learnt from Maya Ditya, but Predemne knew the anti* 
dote to that also ; and, whatever art or device Setere Ditya 
brought in play, they were all of no effect ; Predenme defeated 
them all and exhausted all his skill. Had Creeshna at that moment 
beheld Predemne’s prowess and management, he would have be* 
stowed the whole world upon him. When all Seterc's efforts were 
at an end, Predemne drew his sword and cut oil’ his head. Such 
had been the fear and terror of Setere, that neitlier in Deva-Loke 
nor in Bhoo-Loke had any one dared, for a long time, to celebrate a 
Yug or imdertake any pious work; and, when he was slain, botli 
Devatas and men all uttered blessings on his destroyer, and the De* 
vatas, as a present to Predemne, rained flowers from heaven, and 
in every place were beard the praises of Ciecslina from whom pro* 
ceeded this glorious progeny. Retee one day called to mind the art 
of flying, and began to fly along with Predemne, and, flying in the 
air like rain with thunder, they came at length to Dwar^a and 
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c6ttrt-j^rd. Tredtame yfa» fhe micf Msem- 
bitibed 6f 'Cretesb'na, to that ali die women who saw dietii were 
jt8tbnMl6d» and thought it was Creeshna who had brought ano- 
ther wife along with him ; and, docking round them, tho^, who re- 
ooflected Predemne’s birth, apprehended dils mightbe the son of Ro- 
kemenee. That princess, who was absorbed in grief fofher son’s ab- 
sence, no sooner heard this nen^, than she ran towards die place, and, 
as she approached her son, the milk started from her driasts. Upon 
questioning him who he was and who was his mothet, Predemnc 
made no answer, and Rokemenee thought both that he was like 
her son and of the same age, and at length she perfecdy recogniwd 
him. Predemne clung to his mother’s breast, and Rokemenee's 
long anguish was changed into unspeakable satisfaction. Vasudeva, 
and Devaci, and Creeshna, and Ram, and all the Yadavas, were 
exceedingly rejoiced at tliis event. Shree-Bhagavan, the preserver 
of the world, knew well enough the circumstance of Setere Ditya's 
stealing the child, but had concealed it ; for, no one penetrates his se- 
crets. Predemne acknowledged his father and mother, and was 
congratulated and reverenced by all the nobles ; and men and wo- 
men were all in love with his countenance, and wished to be per- 
petually in his company. 

Creeshna, about this period, from his great affection and friend- 
ship for the Pandoos, returned to Hastanapoor, and they, like dead 
men revived, went out to meet him. Creeshna acknowledging ju- 
disliter for his senior, went forward to salute liim with his eyes fixed 
on his feet, and laid his head at Judishter’s feet and also at Biieema’s, 
and took Arjoon in his arms, while Nacul and Sahadeva kissed Bba- 
gavan’s feet. After seeing the Paxidoos, Creeslma wait^ upon Koon- 
tee, who, covering his head and eyes, took him in her arms and 
wept. Bheema, at the same time, smiling, told her it was a day to 
rejoice in and not to weep. Koontee then spoke for some time of the 
difficulties to which her children had been reduced, and Hiat all her 
reliance was placed* upon Creeshna. After her, Judishter opened 
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bu mouth in {Maise of Bhl^van, and said,. Sundy 1 hafe,||g^. 
formed some extraordinary acts of piety in a form^ life, since yMR 
august feat, which neither the Yogee by Yug, nor the TqtestDte by; 
Tepe,<»n obtain, hath vouchsafed to come to mip !” end recommended 
himself to his divine’^rotection. Creeshna staid a full year in Uasta- 
uapoor to grati(^ die Pandoos : and one day he mounted Aijoon's 
carriage as d%er, and they went together to the forest, and in Ar>, 
joon’s ensign was the figure of an ape. On that day Arjoun hunted, 
with gre^ success, lions, tigers, bears, boars, and transfixed very 
many stags with his arrows, so that he sent some of the venison to 
Kajah Judishter; and, being dry with the fatigue of die chase, he 
went to the bank of the Jumna to drink of the sweet and clear wa- 
ter, and tlicy sat there some hours looking at the waves, when, by 
chance, they saw a beautiful girl who seemed earnestly looking af- 
ter some person. Aijoon, by Creeshna’s desire, went up to her and 
adeed what she sought after, tlius wandering alone in the desert? 
She answered, “ Koorneste, I am the daughter of the Sun, and am 
in search of a husband,, being determined to have none but Creesh- 
na : and, if you should say that Creeshna will not have me, alas 1 
alas ! that grantcr of the desires of the world, and understander of 
the situation of his suiters, will surely at some time be propitious to 
me. Kaleetida ee is my name : my father made me a place here in 
this water to stay till Creeshna should arrive.” Arjoon, coming to 
Creeshna, began to laugh cxcccdmgly, and wished him much joy 
of the adventure ; for, that tlie girl had been in search for him, and 
now she had found him; and how. happy his destiny was, that, 
wliCTever he went, tlic handsome girls followed him. Creeshna 
then placed Kalcendcrcc iii the carriage, and they went to Hastana- 
poor, where he ordered Vesookerma to build her a fine house, 
which was finished that same day, and Kalcendcrcc resided in it, 
and he indulged her in all the wishes of her heart. Creeshna thus 
staid one year in liaslanapoor, which seemed but a single day to his 
frietids. When that year expired, Kania-Deva presented him with 
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t Wi -white boreei* with ^.'tjuiver that was never empty ; 

a^jibield foe ArjoQn$^ and Maya, the Ditya, whom Aijoon had 
preserved from ti)e fire, -built him a Deyankhanch, or council-cham- 
.ber, all of chry^^.’^wUch die jealous Dooijoodhen beheld with rage 
and .envy. Creesluirhaving tlius powerfully Ipwested his protec- 
tion of the Paodoos, returned to Dwaraka,' tah|ra|^i|cndere with 
him. Nanda and Sheediier, the two brothers of ^|pn^narch of 
Avengtee, had a sister named Mbihbinda., whl^ according to 
her own eager desire, they married to Creeshna,' 'although Door- 
joodhen, who had particular intimacy and friendship with Xanda 
and Slieedher, out of malice, did all he could to pre^ij^ them to 
hinder the match between Creeshna and their sister; lypf as Mhir- 
binda had determined to csjiousc none but him, they gavie her to 
him.,. 

Rajah Koosele, monarch of Koosclya, who was also called Mtif- 
henjeyt, had a daughter named Seeta, and in his circar whre 
seven bulls. He liad made a promise, tliat, whoever should over- 
come these seven bulls, he would give his daugliter to him. Creesh- 
na having heard of this promise went to Kooselya. Seeta had 
knowledge of liis coming, and said to herself, “ My felicity will 
then only be complete when the son of Devaci shall make Pan~ 
grefien with me. The print of the foot of that Yadoopetcc is 
like the flower on the head of Brahma who sprang from the lotos, 
and Koodra Mahadeva is ever in search of tliat place; the honour, 
therefore, of kissing that foot is reserved for the fortunate alouc. Nei- 
tlicr is it repugnant to his mercy to attend to my prayer : for, al- 
though that august personage hath no desire for any boautifiSl-wo- 
incn, yet it is his peculiar excellence not to be forgetful of aity one 
that seeks hiin. . O i. shall feel myself raised to the -state of a 
Deyata could I hut be curollcd in tire list of his attendants !’’ 
Creeslina, arriving at Koosclya, told Mckbcnjcyt, that lie had 
long been desirous to see. liini ; and, as 1)^' had recently heard of 
Ilia promise concerning the^conquest of the seven bolls, he was 
VOL. II. - F f f 
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come to combat with them. "‘Although/* said he, ** O Mtd(hei^jl|,{ 

I am not on a level with-monarchs^ 'tuid have no intention (K^;ma£e 
myself equal with the mijgiity, yet, as in this cas^q difference is ex- 
pressed l^tween high Md low, chance mu|^eelde the event.” 
Rajkh Mekhcnie^j^^ered, tliat the truly grealbievcr praised them- 
selves, that fame U'as not unknown to the world, tliat he 

was very ; and that, if he had visited him sooner, 

the proclamat^gf^jr a public competition and contest should never 
have been made'. Creeshna then asked where the seven bulls were. 
The rajah told liis servant to prepare a place for the conflict, and great 
numbers (^jirfalis and rajahpoots w'ere collected to behold it ; while 
Creeshna ^Slpared himself to attack them. The seven bulls were 
brough^n bound with chains of iron : the very sight of them dif- 
fused a general terror, and it was difficult to loose their chains, 
CrtHSjjbna, dividing himself into seven distinct persons, intrepidly ap- 
profidmd the bulls, and, like a child taking a goat by the ear, 
caught them all seven, put a halter into each of their nostrils, and 
made them perfectly submissive and tame. Rajah Mekhcnjeyt re- 
joiced exceedingly that the performer of this feat was Yadoopetee t 
the Devatas in heaven, as well as men on earth, were all glad- 
dened by the event, and, in a fortunate moment. Rajah Mekhenjeyt 
married his daughter to Creeshna. At that happy marriage Deva- 
t^s and Vidyadhers attended in transport : the mother of Seeta too 
w^ at the eummit of bliss. Rajah Mekhenjeyt gave as a marriage- 
portion 10,000 milch-cows, 3,000 pounds weight of jewels, with 
very valuable chains, 9,000 elephants, 90,000 carriages, ten times 
as ttt^y ..horses as . carriages, and ten times as many slaves as horses, 
andj b^ute th^, other articles out of number ; after which Creeshna 
departed.^ The otlier rajahs all conceived extreme envy and jealousy 
that so very beautiful a princess with such prodigious wealth should 
be taken awajj'by Gopal ; therefore, collecting their troops together, 
they pursued Creeshna; .but, such w’as their appearance, that one 
would say they were a;parcel of vagab^^s and teggan come out of 
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jcity^tq.4omand charity; and, when they came near, they all 
bung, ^ibeir down tQMQ 'their breasts. Then Arjoon, who was 

witli Cree8hna,-ti(rned. about, al^d strung ^ famous bow Kandeva, 
when they all fled aw^y from that renowneJ%a 
of kids from a wolf, and Creeshna, b)^gdntl«i 
cecded on to Owaiaka. There was a rajah nam^ j&Hit-Kerct who 
had a daughter named BHBnaaA, whom he manjii^ to Creeshna 
in spite of his sons, who opposed the match. There was also ano- 
ther rajah who had a daughter named Lechmkeka, who had been 
adopted by Sooneter, and from him Shree-Creeshna had her in the 
mode of Pangrehen. These are the eight Nayera i^hom Bhagavan 
first espoused ; and now will be given an account of a great number 
of rajah’s daughters whom he released from the captivit^J^ which 
they were kept by Bhoom Assoor Ditya. - ,<■ 

fihoom Assoor Ditya, son of tlie Earth, was so mighty and power- 
ful, that be threw even Sooig-Loke into confusion, and drove Een- 
dra from Eendra-Pooree, and set up his own government there, af- 
ter grievously harassing Eendra. Then leaving a deputy of his own 
in Soorg, he returned to his own city, which was called Prag-Jothek ; 
and he had round his castle a defence of Arc, and water, and poi- 
sonous snakes, and a white mountain like quicksilver. One day, Sce- 
te-Bhavani expressed a wish to see the trees of Soorg ; and Creeshna, 
immediately taking her along with him upon Garoori, said, “ 
must first see the person who has driven Eendra out of Soorg so 
they went to the city of Prag-Jothek. Bhagavan (irst, with ihear- 
row of his might, threw down the quicksilver mountain, and Ga- 
roori, by his command, devoured all the castle of snakes. Hecoti^T^ 
manded the rain also to descend in so violent a manner, th^ ..^ic 
castle of Are was reduced to ashes ; while, from the Aerce look of 
that Lord of the three Lokes, the castle of water was dried,,^. 
Then he sounded his Shankbe Panchajanya, and the hemispi^re 
re-echoed with the noise : at the sou{^|;jdierepf, the bel^ of 
all the pious persons in .that city were terned‘ towards Creeshna, 
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while those of the guilty were struck with fear and aat^e»H||>(. 
Bhootn, with his five heads, was that >ti|iie asleep; but, 'ss’the 
noise awakened him, h^began to reflect that on eartli he had Icfl no 
mighty warrior alive,j^d that in Soorg'no one was greater than 
Eendra, whom he had thQ|j[|;it out from Eendra-Pooree. He, therefore, 
came fortli in a great rage, terrible as the sun of the last day, with a 
Trecsoolc (tridental weapon) in his hand, and, seeing Creeshna, struck 
Garoori on the breast, at tlie same time bellowing with a mighty voice 
from each of his live mouths. Treesenck Ditya, one of his servants, 
now came forward and represented to him that he demeaned himself 
in this paltry engagement, and offered to take it entirely upon himself. 
Treesenek had a Gcda in his hand, which he struck with all his 
might mJBhagavan, who shivered it witli his Van. Treesenck took 
another which Creeshna parried, and asked Secte-Bhavani if 

she was afraid, adding, that there was no cause for alarm or 
grief. Creeshna then urged Garoori a few steps forward, at which 
time he cut off Trecscnck’s three heads, and turned them round, 
as Ecndia, with his Kolharc, cut off' the tops of the three branches 
of Soomecroo. Treesenck had sons, whom he called Rchee- 
berwen, who, being exceedingly affected with their father’s deatli, 
and .know'ing Blioom for their lord and protector, came to the con- 
flict and prepared to fight with every species of w'capon ; but 
tlu;y w.u.lcd their strength in vain, their utmost efforts were of no 
*ail, fur Creeshna broke all their weapons like a grain of Sesame, 
cn severed each of their beads from tlieir bodies : and, by die 
efficacy of Creeshna’s omnipotence, the hands and feet of all the 
^ 'Sbld&ers fell from their arms and ihiglis. Bhoom, now, in great anger, 
dialling his elephants before him, advanced towards Creeslina ; and, 
j at dial time, in the sight of Bhoom Assoor, clouds and thunder only 
aj^^cared. Bhoom Assoor, with the assistance of Maya, sometimes 
•rose up like a fire, somefimcs like water, somcfimes like a burning 
wind^ and sometimes lil^^a violent rain, and thus discharged his ar- 
rows. But Crcfsbna so collected bis own Alaya that th^ mightiest 
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^qi^ons of liM art were entirelj fruitless. Tho^, who were mounted 
t}^^$|>hants, Garoor|i^i|||l' Itii-’^ings,. hurried up into the air; those 
whs were in chariots or an horseback, with.^ talons arid claws, like 
a file, he grated to pieces ^ while tlie9e..r^0i were terrified sought 
their safety in flight. Bhoom, however, did not once turn his back ; 
but, fixing his foot firmly on -tbe ground, and taking a spear in his 
hand, he whirled it over his heads, and threw it at Creeshna. 
Now, though the spear was more, ponderous than was ever bc%e 
hurled from a human arm, yet it fell on Creesima’s body lifter 
than a flower ; and, when ’ Bhoom Assoor had exhausted all his 
rage and strength, Creeshna, taking a Treesoole, cut olV all Bhoom’s 
five heads as he sat upoin his ' elephant, and threw them to the 
ground. Alt the Devatas rejoiced at the slaughter oK^^hoom, 
and rained down flowers from heaven. The Earth, which was 
Bhoom's mother, came to ofler, service to Creeshna, and presented 
him with a Koondel of gieat cost, and a Vingenee-Mala, and other 
very valuable articles, and made a long speech to propitiate Creeshna ; 
entreating, that, although Bhoom bad been most criminal, yet, as his 
Avatar took place for the express purpose of lightening her burthens, 
tliat still he would let her behold with her own eyes the extent of his 
mercy to the defunct. The Eartlr,' indeed, was with licart and soul 
devoted to Creeshna, and he in return gave her son Mookt. Blioom 
Assoor, by force and violence, had carried away every rajah’s 
daughter who he had heard was beautiful, so that cacli day when 
any of those ladies came before him, he beheld her, indeed, with 
his eyes, but immediately tliought no more of her. Perascrc, the 
Reyshee, hath observed that he had collected 16,000 of these girls, 
and other Rcyshees say they exceeded that number. Creeshna, af- 
ter slaying Bhoom, entered his house, and at last came to tliese 
young ladies, who, having heard of Creeshna’s miracles amid all the 
calamities of their captivity, bad rested th^ whole reliance upmr 
him for their release, and had heard his pt^rson described ; so thal, 
the rnomeat-they they conceived hint, to he ^te deliverer of 
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(he world. They all respectfully rose up mtA most submissir^ 
drened him, praying for reli^; adding^ though thejTtem 
not Hooris, they were desirous at least to be the slaves of his pahce, 
and wives, and the very Dasees (slaves) of his Dasees. Creeshna sent 
tliese 16,000 prls, and prodigious wealth, and the elephant Iravet 
with four teeth, and 6,i00 white elephants, and beudes them very 
many other elephants and carriages witlimit number, and horses 
tl^ race, to Dwaraka ; and himself, with Seete-Bbavani, pro- 
ceeded to Eendra-Pooree, whither Eendra had gone after the daugh- 
ter of Bhoom Assoor. Eendra, with all his thousand eyes, could not 
be satisfied with behdding Creeshna, but saluted him with min- 
gled joy and reverence, and prostrated himself seven times before 
him. Creeshna gave the ear-rings and necklace which he had re- 
ceived from Bhoom’s mother to the mother of Eendra. Eendra, with 
iiis hands joined before him, said he had brought tlie tree of Paree- 
jatek according to order, and he laid it on Garoori’s back ; so, when 
Creeshna returned to Dwaraka, the tree was planted in Seete-Bhava- 
ni’s court. Thither came the bees of Soorg attracted by the blossoms 
of Pareejatek ; and Creeshna, in an instant, multiplying his own 
person into 16,000, went to the palace of each, and, by joy and 
pleasure, dissipated the grief and pining of them all. Those young 
and modest creatures knew not at first how to behave, but hung 
down their heads with mingled shame and bashfulness. Creeshna 
saw their confuMon, and taught them how to look and how to laugh ; 
he behaved with such kindness to them, as greatly increased their 
affection for him ; and, in a short time, instructed them in all the 
rules and ceremonies of the haram, and in all such qualifications as 
are expected from their sex and condition. 

The Creator of the world, who had come into existence for the 
protection of tlie Devat^ and his devotees, for the nourishment 
of milch-cows, and for. the destraetton of Cansa, had built Dwaraka 
with unspeakable magnificence. All the walls were so studded with 
brilliant jewels d»t diere was no need in the^[|ight. The 
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«afiop)ct to aH^'the houses were suspended by strings of peaii, whose 
lustr^^umLtiaited eaitfl and heaven ; and, by the odour of the 
flowers of Farcejatek, the. courts and gardens of Dwaraka were all 
scented. To describe die full splendocof Dwaraka would be an end- 
*le8s labour. One day Creeshna was sitting in his magnificent palace 
among those who conceived themselves his relations; one bis fatiicr, 
another his son, anotlier his brotlier, &c. &c. ; and Rokciuenee, 
dressed in all her richest jewels and choicest habiliments, exhibited 
the full display of her beauty, when Creeshna, to try her temper and 
give her charms a new mode of lustre under the influcuce of anger, 
began jocosely to taunt her witli having refused so excellent a match 
as Seesoopal, and for having been so forward as to send her Brahmin 
to him at a time that he had made her no advances, and certainly 
was not in love with her. In this style of keen hut guod>hu> 
moured satire he tormented and plagued her so much, that at last 
she turned pale and descended iroin her scat : she stood for some time 
before him in the utmost shame and distress, unable to utter a syl- 
lable, and at length fell down senseless to die ground. Cteesli- 
na found by this that she could not bear the pressure of grief, and, 
pitying her situation, rose up with his hair dishevelled, an4> taking 
her to one side, pressed her to his breast, and dried her tears with his 
Pcctamber (or sleeve). By these means he brought her to herself, 
and told her that all he had said had been in jest, and only to try 
her aflections, of which he now had no sort of doubt. By much 
gendeness and many soft expressions he at length completely re- 
stored her peace of mind, and she then entered into a full and 
clear explanation of every thing which he had objected to. her, as- 
suring him that she had not the presumpdon to conceive herself 
the tvi/e of him, the dust of whose feet, not on^y^en and Devutas, 
hut Brahma and Roodra, the most exalted of I^'eratas, sought widt 
earnest devotion : that she considered herself as the slave of his 
slaves ; that she knew him for the Creator of the world, and that 
SeesoopaUbimsclf Wa|^but a creature of bis.:.. that, had she been 
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wife to.'Seietpopal^ die should. sdH hjwfr<bee& ifae 

series of traosia%ration, .from 'wiitcfa, ; (by ilBe’|>‘Fesenti eoaSdxiQB^ 
she flattend. .hetself she was for ever liberated^ . iXfaat W bta«rlB 
ooiourf whieh^ .to men of dark .oonoqitiofes^. appeared merely sable, 
in ^hcr dght was rhe bAlHaht pupil of .'the ‘eye of . the -! universe f 
that, undoubtedly; all that he had said to her was just, and she 
bowed submissive, to all bis censures and ' she concluded with 
again declaring shat she did not call herself bi» wt/e,. but the meanest 
of bis slaves. Creeshna again assured .her that his fondness for. her 
was undiminished, that he had only tempted her in jest, and that 
the gold of her fidelity was now^ tried on the touchstone of cxpe> 
ricnce, and found pure. That her patience and ' forbearance was 
most exemplary in never having given vent to improper or harsh 
language, even when he had bound her brother Rokem’s hands be- 
hind him and cut off his hair, but had confined herself to supplica- 
tion and submission ; nor even when Balhadur cut off his head did 
she sutler the violence of her anguish to get the better of her dis- 
cretion, and that he had come to her assistance the moment he re- 
ceived her letter, not because of her beauty, but on account of her 
excellc^lemper. Thus the affair ended ; and in the same manner 
did Creeshna behave to all the 16,000 to promote mirth and pleasure. 
He was assiduous to fulfil all the customs and 'duties of domestic 
life, and from morning to evening acted as became a Greheste. 

Each of tlicse eight Nayega* bore Creeshna ten sons ; so also each 
of the 16,000 bore him ten sons : Rokemence, however, was the chief 
favourite,, the others never really Inspinedhim with love notwitlistan- 
ding tineir exquisite beauty.* .but neither Brahma, nor Roodra, nor 
Eendra, could attain to the raiik and dignity which the eight Nayega 
acquired by thej^j^elity and attachment. Their names are as fol- 
lows: RoKEMI^'eE,. iSETES-fiHAVANI, JaMOOMETA, KaLEN- 
OEREE, Lecbmeena, .SbeVa, Bhbqravetee, Mhiebiksa. 

* Perhaps the word Nay XGA^, u titt fomiune of Kaic, formerly a title of Hydiu Ally* 
— Halhed. * 
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-In ihe in8an timet Ram, recollecting Nanda and Yasodha, 
and bis ibrmer pleasmer with the Goplaa, one morning eatly set 
out for Bindneben. On his arrival there, all were overjoyed t 
Nanda and Yaaodha kissed hini< and rVere eager to tell him that his 
long absence had appeared to them a whole Yoo : then they anx- 
iously solicited tidings concerning Creeshna. They had heard of 
the wonderful splendor and magnificence in which he lived, and 
lamented that be was removed to Dwaraka, whither their occupa- 
tions and age equally prevented them from going ; and, in respect 
to Vasudeva, whom, however unhappy he had been while in confine- 
ment at Mathura, they at least had some opportunities of seeing, they 
could now hope to see him no more, since he also was removed to 
Dwaraka. Ram made himself acceptable to all, both old and young, 
and particularly endeavoured to comfort and console the Gopias, 
who were quite overpowered with joy at again beholding him, and 
began to talk altogether concerning Creeshna, and at onec to blame 
and lament his absence ; then they asked after the children of the 
eight Naycga and of the lfi,000 Rajagiiees, and wished them all 
manner of happiness. Others desired to know if those 16,000 were 
all dutiful and obedient wiv(^s ? ' and thus by degrees they worked 
themselves into an agony of passion, and all wept and wailed ex- 
ceedingly. Balh.adur endeavoured to pacify them ; and, at last, 
seeing there was no remedy but patience, and that he consoled them 
to the utmost in his power in the flame of Creeshna, they began to 
be more tranquil. Balhadur stayed there the trvo months of spring, 
and one morning he went to tlie banks of the Jumna, the Gopias 
accompanying him. The soft wind blowing cool and perfumed 
from the water, and its flowers jilaying a prelude to desire, Ballia- 
dur, sometimes batliing in the stream and sometimes recmnboiit on 
the bank, enjoyed all sorts of pleasure and delight with the Gopias. 
Varuua, the Devata, now brought him a musical instrument, and 
Ram and all the Gopias became intoxicated witij the melody which 
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imed from that jungle ; they indulged in violent Uta of laughter^ 
the effect of excessive pleasuie, and sang without any fear or re* 
straint, till at length, what with singing, dancing, and a thousand 
sportive gambols, they .were all in a profuse perspiration, and it 
shone upon tlieir cheeks like drops of dow on the flowers^ Ram, 
in his fit of intoxication, stretched out- his hand to the Jumna several 
times, and calljcd upon the River to come personally to him. After 
waiting some time, and receiving no answer from the water, hd 
grew angry, and said, “ Jumna, tliou wilt presently appear when I 
shall have cut thee into seven pieces.” Then he rose, and taking 
up his weapon, the Kcl,* he placed it on the bank. The Jumna 
was exceedingly alarmed and trembled with fear, and, appearing 
before liini, said, ” O Balhadur ! thou Avatar of Seshamaga, who 
has the earth on his head, to thee I bow with reverence. Thou art 
Creeshna! and before thee, as Creeshna, I now appear: do with 
me as seems good unto thee.” Thus did the Jumna humble itself 
before Ram, who then became appeased, and, taking up his Kel, 
went back to Biudreben. Then Varuna Deva presented him with a 
Neelambcr, and a precious chain, and a string of pearls. Thus 
did Balhadur remain two months, with all manner of satisfaction, in 
Bindrcben. 

At the time that Ram went to Bindreben, an ambassador came 
to Dwaraka from Poonderceke, monarch of Kashee, (Benares,) 
wlio, on his arrival, thus addressed Creeshna. “ As it is the mode 
and custom of ambassadors to deliver the message of their sovereigns 
without fear or hesitation. Rajah Poondereeke, monarch of Kashee, 
by mp makes this declaration to the sovereign of Dwaraka : — I Was 
born to lighten the burthens of the world : I possess the eight Xayc- 


* Kt L meani a icytbi, i. t. the blade of it, the third Ram being conridered, in India, u the 
palroR of agriculture. Cyras U, in the same znamier. said to have ent the River Cyndes into email 
[lortians, out of revenge for one of the horsci sacred to the sun having been diowncd in it. The 
one story is probably a copy of the other. 
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gas:, tbe Shankhe, the Chakra, the Gcda, the Kernel, and the 
KpwatekC'Mcn, arc my distinctions : the figure of Garoori waves on 
standards: /, tlierefore, am the person to whom belongs the 
rank of Vasudeva. Wherefore, then, O Creeshna ! dost thou cause 
thyself to be called Vasudeva i I know that thou hast a deep and 
fraudful design in tliy head ; beware! therefore, and lake care liow 
thou provokest me; for it will not be to thy advantage: or el e, 
prepare for war, tliat, after thou and I have fought, the real Vasn- 
deva may be manifestly discerned from file impostor.” At this 
extraordinary message the Yadavas laughed immoderately ; but 
Creeshna forbade tliem, saying, that it was very improper and un- 
worthy of men of rank, in a large assembly, and more particularly 
in the company of strangers, to indulge this petulant humour. Then 
he said to Rajah Poondcreeke’s ambass.ador, “ Tell thy master this 
from me ; Great success attend thy might and courage ; I am much 
delighted with the message ; doubt not but my desire to behold a 
chief like thee is extreme. After our meeting, he who is the pre- 
tended and fictitious Vasudeva will most assuredly take warning and 
desist from his fraudulent pretensions, and will not afterwards lay his 
hand upon the Shanklie, the Cliakra, and Gcda, nor inscribe the 
figure of Garoori on his standards. O Poondcrecke ! the kites and 
crows of the air, and tlie dogs and jackals of the desert, w'ill shortly 
be glutted witli thy army. Know that 1 am rapidly advancing on 
thy frontier.” Creeshna tlien dismissed the ambassador, and soon 
after went towards Kashce. Rajah Poondereeke, hearing of his ap- 
proach, went out of the city with two Kshouheenees (or Coheens) of 
his own and three of his brother Bhooin Assoor, who was equally 
friendly to him and inimical to Creeshna. Wlicn the two armies 
met, Creeshna was greatly surprised to observe how exactly the 
counterfeit ensigns tallied with the original, and heartily smiled at 
the conceit. Creeshna had hardly taken his ground when Poonde- 
reeke began the attack with arrows, fire-arms, tridents, battle-axes, 
nooses, spears, and all tlie weapons at that time used in battle. 

G g g 2 
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Crccslina gave the commission to fioodharsan-Chakra* to raise a 
conflagration, terrible as the day of jiidgemeBt, in his anny.. At 
the command of the latter. Are broke out in difl'erent places, and 
multitudes of elejjhants, horses, carriages, and infantry, were con* 
sumed in the flames. The men of the adverse army thouglit Maha- 
deva himself Ibuglit against lliem ; for, through all the ranks went 
to be seen Bhoots and Peroets sporting with iire. Creeehna, ad- 
dressing Poondereeke, exclaimed, “ Recollect the message thou 
didst send by thy ambass.ador. Now who is the counterfeit and 
who the impostor? If thou wilt confess with thine own mouth, ask 
forgivciK^ss for thy crime, renounce the Slunklic, the Chakra, and 
Gcda, and put thyself under my protection, I will receive thee into 
I'avour, and pardon thy fault ; or else this moment will I sever thy 
head from thy body.” That infatuated victim of death refused to 
confess his crime or demand pardon, and instantly his head was se- 
perated from his body like a Nenuphar from its stalk by a severe 
blast. When his soul parted from it, a flame of fire issued from his 
head and entered Creeshna’s moutli, where it was quenched. Thus 
did Rajali Poondereeke obtain liberation, because day and night his 
heart and soul had been employed in thinking of Bhagavan. After 
the victory Creeshna returned to Dwaraka. Soodaman-Jein, son of 
Poondereeke, much affected and enraged, burnt his father’s corpse, 
and swore a dreadful oath, that, whenever he had taken revenge for 
his father's death, he would cat with his right hand only; that, till 
that time, what was lawful for others should be unlawful for him, 
and from that day he resigned himself to the penitentiary worship 
of Mahadeva. After some little time had elapsed, Mabadeva, pro- 
pitiated by his penances and austerities, appeared to him, telling 


• The Chakra, an Indian inctrunent of war, « aaid, by Mr. Wilkins, to be a kind of disens 
wUh a sharp edge, hurled in battle fropi the punt of the fere-tinger, for which there, is a hole in 
the centre. That of Veeshnu is represented at telf'directed, and as dartii^ forth fUinet every 
way. Soodharsan is the distinguishing name of the Chakra of Veeshnu : — 1 know not the pre- 
use meaning of the word, perhaps nfuipnt, ' ^ 
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him to naqie his wish and it^uid be granted. He demanded re- 
venge for Ills father’s death. “ Thy desire is granted,” said Koo- 
dra, and disappeared : when a Deva arose from the place of Yug 
with a body like a drunken elephant, uitii u ine-colourcd hair, in- 
flamed eyes,, very long tusks, and a ca pat ions mouth of a must 
frigiitful appearance, who said to Sood.iman-Jcin, “ Tell me where 
is thine enemy.” Soodaman immediately pointed with his hand 
towards Dwaraka. Away stalked the Deva witlt such a terrible 
countenance as made the earth sink and the mountains and trees 
tremble ; and, on his arrival at Dwaraka, he struck a mighty dread 
into all the inhabitants, who ran in terror to Creeshna f(>r protection. 
Crecsliua bid them be comforted, for Uiat no harm whatever should 
happen to them ; he knew it was the act of Koodra, and ordered 
Soodharsan-Chakra to drive away this calamity also. As soon as 
Soodharsan-Chakra began to whirl round his fiery radii, the Dcta 
fled, and returned in great haste to Kashec; where, atllicted W'ilh 
shame for his ill success, he, in a transport of passion, burnt tlie 
whole city, and killed Soodaman-Jein for sending him on so imprac- 
ticable an errand. Soodliarsan-Cliakra came back to Creeshna after 
having fulfilled the commission. 

Rajah Doorjoodhen, sovereign of Ilastanapoor, had a daughter 
named Lekshmena, who was courted by rajahs and rajahpoots from 
every quarter. Saneb, the Yadava, also having seen lier, became 
violently in love with her ; but, not thinking it likely that he should 
succeed among so many rivals of exalted rank, determined to steal 
her away immediately. Accordingly, without any aw'c of the kings 
and princes who surrounded her, lie caught her up behind him and 
carried her off. Bheeshraa, and Dhreetrarashtra, and Doorjoodhen, 
and Kerne, and all the Kooroos, were struck with wonder, grief, 
and rage, at this event; and particularly at the upstart insolence 
of the Yadavas in thus affecting to ally themselves with the daugh- 
ters of Kooroos, when hitherto their highest pride had been to match 
their daughters into the Kooroo family. But that this son of Yamoo- 
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netee, this grandson of a bear, should presume ra. far, his death 
alone ' could atone for the offence. Tlie most, said they, that 
Crceshna and the Yadavas can do, is to collect together an army and 
come hither and be taken also. So Doorjoodhen, and Kerne, and 
other Kooroo warriors, by advice of Bheeshma and Dhreetrarashtra, 
pursued Saneb, who stopped when tliey got near him, and prepared 
his bow and arrows ; but, at the same time, called to Doorjoodhen 
at a distance, telling him that he was of the seed of Creeshna, and 
they would not be able to vanquish or take him. Kerne, however, 
came forward to engage him. Saneb, at first, parried all his attacks, 
and with his own arrows kilted Kerne’s four horses and Iiis driver, 
and shot at each of the other Kooroos. Kerne, and all the others, 
were much pleased with his prowess, and Doorjoodhen a thousand 
times encouraged him ; but Kerne’s superior skill was too much for 
him ; for he killed his four horses and reduced him to tlie necessity 
of fighting on foot ; and then, coming to close quarters, took him 
prisoner, placed him in his own carriage, and carried him bound to 
Hastanapoor, where he was put in prison. Nared heard this, and 
immediately carried tlie news to Dwaraka ; on hearing which, 
Crceshna immediately beat up bis march for Hastanapoor ; but Ram 
interposed, and entreated him to desist awhile from hostilites, and try 
amicable negotiation, ofl'cring himself to go and persuade Door> 
joodhen and the rest to compromise the matter ; but, if negotiation 
should fail, he himself, he affirmed, without otlier assistance, was 
able to force them to compliance. Ram, accordingly, set out; 
and, taking with him sonic learned llrahminS and wise Yadavas, 
such as were able negotiators, arrived near Hastanapoor, where he 
halted at a garden, and sent Oodiioo forward to parly witlr the Koo- 
roos. Both they and tire Pandoos were equally delighted at Ram’s 
arrival, and came out to meet him, and conducted him into tlie eity 
with honour, and appointed him a magnificent lodging. The wise, 
knowing Ram’s divine character, paid him all manner of , respect 
and submission; the ignorant and self-conceited only, who tock 
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Ibim'fb'r a ikere man, slighted him. Ram next opened to the Kooroos 
his busing That, on the news of Saneb’s imprisonment, Creeshna 
and the'Yadavas instantly prepared to release him by force of arms, 
hut that he had offered to become a. mediator, as there had hitherto 
ilMys subsisted a good understanding and friendly intercourse be- 
tween the Kooroos and Yadavasi Therefore lie hoped, although the 
young man had been guilty of an indiscretion, that they would 
overlook it ; and that, as h was usual for the families of friends to 
intermarry, he thought it best that they sliould agree to tliis match 
with their old friends.” Doorjoodhen was exceedingly incensed at 
this speech of Ram, and knitting indignantly his brow, and turning 
his back upon him, sat down, and said, “ It is not a little wonder- 
ful that the Yadavas, who have hitherto been ever in want of our 
countenance and favour, should now presume to take our daughters ; 
and here is Saneb, the grandson of a bear, who has the impudence 
to carry off my own daughter ! The least I could do was to punish 
him, and he deserved death. Ram now would finish the matter by 
a few soft words. It has been rightly said by our elders, that wc 
ought not to give too much encouragement to the vulgar ; therefore 
the fault at present lies not so much in the Yadavas as in Bheeshma 
and Dhrectrarashtra who have behaved with too much condescension 
and civility to them. What is now befallen us we owe to ourselves.” 
These words, and many still more bitter, did Doorjoodhen utter, 
and then went into his apartment. Ram clearly perceived he was 
not to be wrought upon by gentle language ; therefore he desired 
Bheeshma and Dhrectrarashtra to prevail on him to return just to 
hear his answer, which tlicy did ; and, on his return to the as- 
sembly, Ram said to him, “ O Rajah Doorjoodhen ! the wise man 
never acts without considering the past, the present, and the future ; 
but the rash have no foresight, and must be tamed, like a refractory 
horse, by harsh correction ; for a hot-headed man must run his head 
violently against a stone before he will consider whither lie is going. 
'Hitherto thou hast received with arrogance and ill-will all the gentle 
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ap^icafioiw I havr made, although I alone repressed' Ae ardor ef 
the Yadaras, who were already get out to gUbrert thjr kingdont. 
now how quickly T shall cool thy heat. It if not for a good inad to 
vaunt and over-rate himself, yet thou hast ventured to scorn the Ion 
of Creeshna; Know, fbol! that Creeshnk is Bhagavan, whom 
Eendrar and the eight Nookpals knd Dwarepak worship ; and the 
dust of whose feet is anxiously reverenced by Biiahma and Roodra. 
Say then which of ail your Kooroos and mOnarchs will stand the 
competition 1” Having said this» Ram rose in a rage, and seizing 
his Kej. and Moosel, struck them into the ground, and taking up 
with one effort all Hastanapoor on the point of bis Kbl, was going 
to precipitate it into (he Jumna; when Bheeshma, and Dhreetra- 
rashtra, and holy Brahmins, and the Pandoos, his friends, interceded 
with great submission, saying, “ O Ram 1 thou who art the giver 
of tranquillity to tlie world, wilt thou, for the single fault of D6or- 
joodlien overwhelm the wliole city T’ Ram was pacified by the 
prayers of the Zemnardars, and Ooorjoodhen and the otiicf Kooroot 
brought forth instantly Saneb and Lcskshmena, and Ram spared 
and forgave them, and both small and great broke out aloud into 
his praises. “ O Elkhe-Roop!” said they, “ thou Avatar of Sesha^ 
naga, th<; weight of the earth rests on thy head : the Creator of hea- 
ven and earth takes liis rest on thee as on a pillow : the whole world 
is thy plaything. We ignorant and sinful men have offended thedi 
and ihy anoer tea.? but mercy, which gai'e us an occasion of be- 
holding till/ ROWER.”* Doorjoodhen married his daughter to Sianeb, 
and gave in Dlieek with her very many elephants sixty years old, 
l‘i,0(X) horses of tlie first race, 6,000 Ct^rriages set with the finest 
jewels tliat ever were dug from the mine, with 1,000 slave-girls, all 
young, beautiful, and nio«t superbly adorned with rich chahis, and 
dismissed them. Ram, taking with him his nephew and the beau- 
tiful bride, returned wifli joy to Dwaraka, and was met on the road 


A «bfime noble semiment. vi orthy a better avsttm cf tbeelo^ than the Brahmin 1 
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b|f.aU4vC :Yadaira!«r.iKtHii them wUli music jmd sm^oginto 

Q Bjyab Peroecl»ccto* tp tJsi4 day Hastanapoor -eidubLts a 
stePp dieipUvity batli <ut4l>c south side and on the north. 

,^^cd otte day &lt himself extrenudy peiplexed when he con- 
sid<^e4 that Creeshna should he called Bhagavat-Perebrahme, and yet 
that he sliould be so mutdi ctlgcfied to women. Again he leflected 
that, wliereas, a man. has more than enough with one wife, hew oouM 
Creesbna conduct himself with 1$,000? Does, he enjoy them in 
rotatio^ji or, by lus power and might, has Im all of them always 
with him 1 Tips Nared determined to see for himself, and learn the 
truth ,; accordingly he went to Dwaraka. On arriving at the skirls 
of the town he was dcliglvted with the si^t of the gardens full of 
flowers in fresli , bloom : and round all the environs were hontes for 
devotees, which added beauty to the city like amulets against malig- 
nant eyes tied round the arm. Learned Brahmins were every where 
cliantiog the Vedas, like intoxicated bees buzzing around aromatic 
Nenupliar. Geese and 3ares's f called by u$ Cyrut'sJ adorned the 
banks of the water, and Lotos’s beautified its surface. He beheld 
houses for 300,000 men, all of lofty architecture and built of cbiys- 
tal, the windows of diamonds and precious stones of every colour, 
and embroidered canopies before all foe houses. All the streets 
and lanes were entirely free from dust and filth: there were also 
many curinusly-painted temples adorned witii water-gilding. The 
shops in tlie bazars, with pillars on every side, were all set out to 
the best advantage, and foe palaces of foe great were superb beyond 
all description, uniting magnificence with elegance. The houses 
of tire eight Nayega and 16,000 wives of Creesbna were built in a 
line by foemselves with foe utmost. symmetry, beauty, and splendor. 
Nared, on approaching foem, beheld tlte pillars of every house 
formed of coral, and the courts and Serais embedliihed with jewels ; 
canopies of cbth of gold were every where suspended with valuable 
strings of foe finest pearl ; beautiful children were playing in the 
courts; while charming slave-girls were diligently attending their 
VOL. IT. H h h 
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leverslilifUstIfilaMa; The peacoaks on die hduscvtopB wmie rejotcuig 
andj8ingia|^4a;the smoak, which arose* from the coastaiU burning of 
lurdmittica*. iu sudi <iuantity, as to form a cloud that resembled •the 
rainy iMiasbq* and numberless rubies tl»t wore distributed about the 
building^ preserved a constant light over the placCi Nared* with all 
hris /Ciirioaity of inspection, could not distinguish between die slaves 
and the mistresses. In die lint house which he entered he beheld 
1,000 maids,, peefeedy handsome, standing with' their hands joined 
bfifere them. round tlseir lady, who, with a dy^flap, die handle set 
with jewela,' was preventing Creeshna from being molested with flies. 
When Nared came in, filiagavan spied him at a distance, and, im- 
mediately rising from his Musmud, went to meet him, laid his 
head at Nared’s feet, and welcomed him. Nared was ashamed of so 
gse^ an honour,, and made mi apologizing speech. Creeshna tlien 
mu/ted Nared'i feet, and poured tiiat water on his own head ; after 
which,' he seated Nared in the place of honour, paid him wor- 
ship,, and made the mistress of the house do the same. Nared, in a 
transport' of wonder and delight, exclaimed, “ O Natha ! no one 
can>i&lhom tliy mercy and benevolence.' thy Avatar is for the pur- 
pose of protecting the good and punishing the wicked. If it be thy 
august will to perform services to Nared, it is as a father and mother 
petfonn services for their children, out of their own voluntary affec- 
tion and'-good-iwill. Men, who are submerged in the pit of their 
passions, have no possibility of esc^ng from tlieir control, except 
by tliy mercy, in being born again in this transient world.” Thus 
did- .Nared utter various praises and thanksgivings; yet did bis mind 
. still misgive him, and he determined to go to another house to see if 
Im shoidd find Creeshna diere, or if be would take the first oppor- 
tunity of going thither. He went, therefore, with speed to die next 
house, and .there he found Creeshna sitting and amusing bknself 
with the mistress of it. On seeing Nared, Creeshna rose up 
as before, received’' him with the utmost reverence, respectfully 
thanked him: for '.die honour his house received from his visits and 
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l>oped be wtMtld’stay tbere gome days. Thence Nared' went to a 
third 'house, ivhere Oeeslitia was looking at' the chikirein'tit play^ 
and,; m « fourdt < house, he was bathing. Nnred -suspected that 
Ctccshaa had ooine by some secret way from the former house with 
tuch haste as to get before him, and therefore determined that he 
would hurry as fast as possible to another to ascertain the-foett so he 
ran with all expedition to the next house, and there be found Creesh- 
na sitting at a banquet. At another he was giving aims to the Brali>- 
mins; at another he was practising at his weapons; at another he 
was reviewing the ordinary elephants and horses ; at another he was 
in conference with Oodhoo and Akroor ; at another he was sitting 
and hearing die songs of the beautiful slavC'girls ; at another he was 
distributing milch-cows in charity ; at another he was hearing the 
Poorauns ; at another be was laughing and joking with the mistress 
of the house ; at another he was jierforming the Howm ; at another 
he was exercising Dherme; at another he had set the women to 
quarrel, and was amusing himself with looking on ; at another he was 
pacifying a dispute among them; at another he was sitting with 
Ram : at another he was preparing a marriage-portion, or Dheek ; 
at another he was rejoicing at being returned from his son’s wedding ; 
at another he was giving orders for digging a well or tank ; at ano- 
ther he was preparing for the chase. In this manner did Nared enter 
the houses of the eight Nayega and of the 16,000 wives, arid in eve- 
ry one of them he found Creeshna differendy engaged, so that he was 
altogether astonished and confounded. Creeshna, at length, ap- 
peared, and thus addressed him : “ O Nared 1 these secret doubts 
and suspicions which have so perplexed thee arc no fault of mine but 
of thine own mind. On subjects where the wisdom even of Devatas is 
confused, what can be said of man’s limited understanding ? Ask 
each of my wives separately whether die ever thinks me absent from 
her; she will answer that I am never for a moment. from her sight.” 
Nared bumbled himself and confessed his weakness, that he was 
bewildered by Maya,, and submissively implored Creeshna’s mercy 
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in .XfMdifta MttwWred, • 0''N«i#ed ! I am tlie sdle 

Kerb. ''My 'ietg ane ihtcnitable': nor any sus^ckms be die- 
rkfacif, tior any distraction of mind be endured. On accobitt of them, 
dor any idle fmcies and curiosity be indulged. Perplex not thyself 
fiifther, but quietly pursue own aiburs, and make mankind hap- 
py with thy presence and conversation.” Nared, however, was se- 
veral times subject to the same distraction ; but, at lehgth,' calling 
on- the name of Narayen and playing on bis Veena, he departed. 
Ctieethna, in the mean time, employing himself in the functions 
of .a Orehecharee, regulated the affairs of his families and children, 
while each of bis wives conceived that Creesbna pteferred none to 
herself, and that he wished for no Other. 

Creesbna acted in all his domestic concerns precisely according to 
the institutes of the Vedas for masters of families, and daily increased 
in conhdential intercourse with his respective wives, who severally re- 
turned it. Rokemence, however, enjoyed the pre-eminence of 
esteem. Tins vVas Creeshna's way of life : he rose every morning 
at the time of Brehmenee Mhooret, and went punctually through 
the various ceremonies and devout exercises prescribed by the Brah- 
mins, and all those purifications appointed for the purpose of Prach- 
heete' for the actions proper to human nature, which every day arc 
committed. If it be asked how could there be supposed any neces- 
sity for Prachlieifte in that pure essence, the answer is, that it is by 
reason of his coming in a material form. After the Prate-Sendhya, 
he washed, and then went to salute and pay Nemeskar to his father 
and mother and the elders of the family. At mid-day and at eve- 
ning he again performed die prescribed devotions and ablutions; 
and, at the time of each Sandhya, as well as at his meats, he spoke 
to no one, because this is recommended as profitable to every one 
by the rules of the Vedas j for, the good of the speaker at such times 
is transferred tb the person addressed, and ki> evil reverts to the 
speaker. He performed Terpen m respect of the Devatas, Reyshees, 
Muni-Eswaras, and Zennardars; after which he distributed cows 



with gilt hoAis to the Brtbinina i ood neekkces of peark and cilrcr, 
•and Hlk-clothes^ and nuicb Sesame, to Zennardars of good conduct 
and learning. But of young |ni]ch*oows, having calves of beautiful 
forms and good tempers, he every di^y gasre a certaia number more 
than the day before, and uttered Mantras and Slocas : aHenyurds lie 
went to dinner. First he set apart one morsel from each meal in res- 
pect of Jegedeish, and performed Dhyan, and called to mind liis own 
figure. 'I'he second morsel he took into his mouth in the name of 
I’erebrahme ; for every day certain Zennardars were app(^(ed who 
gave him his food. After eating, he dressed and put on fine gar- 
ments, and rubbed himself with sandal and other perfumed waters, 
and regaled himself with the odour of them, first giving some to the 
Zennardars and then serving himself. Every day he beheld the re- 
flexion of his own face on Ghee, with gold and silver vessels, and 
gave orders for supplying victuals and clothes for hk wives, and 
children, and dependants of all kinds. His carriages and horses 
were always in readiness. Sometimes he rode in Jiis chariot with 
Satek, sometimes with Oodhoo, and sometimes alone. Wlien he 
went from his palace, his jewel-studded carriage glistened like the 
sun, and the women of the city mounted on their roofs to behold it 
as long as it was visible. Dareke, the charioteer, guided the reins. 
When he sat with the Yadavas in his assembly, which surpassed the 
council of Ecndra, it would be degrading it to compare that assem- 
bly to the moon and stars shining in midnight glory. The c^ht 
points of the compass were illuminated by the efl'ulgencc of his 
splendor. After going through his private and public busiuuss, with 
the advice and assistance of Muni-Eswaras, music and unging were 
• introduced ; the Mcrdcnge, the Menooje, the Veena, tlie Sal, and 
the Kertol,* ravished the senses, and every kind of innocent and 
elegant diversion beguiled the remaining hours of the day. 

One morning after public devotion, there arrived at Dwaraka a 
messenger, who, on being admitted to the palace, thus delivered his 
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cliat]gc : .. *^ O tbou who givest kings their thrones, hast thou not 
lieard of Jarosandlia how he boasts bis superiority over all other men 
of rcnow'n ! Whensoever he sallies forth for the purpose of conquest 
over the four jioinls of (he world, he leaves to those who submit and 
become his subjects their rank and property, and grants them i>cace ; 
but whosoever opposes him is taken prisoner and kept in confine^ 
ment. I come an ambassador from those wretched state-prismiers ; 
who, having heard of thy glory botii on sea and land, have sent me 
to thy august presence to sue for protection. Therefore, O thou de- 
stroyer of die unjust 1 forget not us miserable captives, but free us 
from the chains of the tyrant. Man is stricken by outward circum- 
stances, and, mistaking evil for good, becomes forgetful of dice ; 
but he who knows and remembers thee is free from all error. 
We, too, ignorant and short-sighted mortals knew not thy truth, but 
thought Jarasandha the chief and head of the kingdoms of the earth ; 
but now we are better acquainted with thy mighty and miraculous 
acts, and that thou wert born in the world to protect the good and 
punish the wicked. We, therefore, are also under thy protection, 
and our loss of honour falls on thee. Our faults and crimes doubt- 
less are many, but look not on them while we are under misfortune ; 
consider thy own name, which is the Pardoner !” After the 
messenger had uttered this, and much more to the same purpose, 
Creeshna comforted and dismissed him. In the mean time Nared 
came into his presence, with his Veena in his band, calling on the 
name of Narayen. Creeshna immediately rose from his throne, sa- 
luted him with great respect, and placed him in tlie seat of honour. 
Nared then played so delightfully on his instrument as to ravish all the 
hearers. When he had finished, Creeshna demanded of liim news of 
the PandooB, and how they fared under the tyranny and oppression 
of Doorjoodhen ? Nared answered, “ O my lord ! with what asto- 
nishment am 1 seized to hear thee ask news of the Pandoos ! What 
being is there in the circle of existence of whom Shree-Creeshna has 
not the most complete knowledge ? But as thou hast had the con- 
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-desceimoii to atk for . infohnatioRr, I am bound to impart kl ' O 
Creeshna ! at present the ^ndoost relying on thy benerolcnce, en- 
teitnin a design to celebrate the Rais«o-Yug;* buh fer myself, I am 
ramazed' to think where they will be able to make the arrange- 
mmits for so grand a festival. Yet there are very many rajahs as- 
sembled in Hastanapoor, whose eKpectations aro all turned towards 
Dwarake. ' Now, since thy favour is more particularly extended 
towards the Pandoos than others, certainly thou wilt have the good- 
ness to go thither. O Natha ! he who lives in remembrance of thee, 
be he prince or beggar, assuredly obtains Perrmefetr, for thy name 
is equivalent to hapjnness.’* I hus did Nared utter Crt'. shna’s praises. 
Creeshna spoke kindly to him in return, and, calling Oodhoo, 
asked him bis advice if it were not right that he should go to Ilasta- 
itapoor, since the Pandoos had already commenced the Raisoo-Yug 
in reliance upon him : and, since it was time that those rajahs, who, 
being prisoners to Jarasandha, had put themselves under his protec- 
tion, should be released ; in short, whether he thought the jour- 
ney could not be so contrived as at once to acconiplisli the two de- 
sirable objects. 

Oodhoo, by his prophetic spirit, knew what was the wish of the 
principal among the Yadavas, and therefore he answered, “ That 
certainly tlicre was great difficulty in procuring and arranging the 
necessaries for a Raisoo-Yug, and that Judishter ought to have first 
weighed his own strength, and have considered how it would be |k>s- 
sible for him to reduce to subjection the rajahs of all the eight sides 
round him, as well as to have consulted his great support, Creeshna, 
on the subject; but that his present conduct proceeded entirely from 
his firm reliance and full confidence in Creeshna’s friendsliip, who 
would indisputably interfere, and bring his expectations to a fortu- 
nate issue. He therefore counselled Creeshna to go to Hastanapoor, 


■ The Riitsoo.Yiig, or feait of rajahs, could only be performed by a monarch who had cun- 
qoered ^ dse other toveie^nt of the world. 
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Tvhenpe the. . dit^nce was not very great to Jacasa^ha'*! kingdom. ; 

in consequence of his violence and stieng^, which suipassea 
that of lO^pOO elephants, thinhf no one on earth able to cope with 
hini, y^t ; Bbeema is full as strong as Jarasandha. He advised* 
tlicrffoje, that Bbeema, sliould present bunself in the habit of a 
^ralunin, and demand alnu of Jarasandha, who, being himself a 
Brahmin, would not. fail to say he would give him whatever he 
should ask. Let Bhceina then require Dbermejoodbe, after which, 
by his own strength and your favour united, he will in&llibly con* 
quer him. The journey to Hastaoapoor is a good pretext j for, Jara* 
sandha will think it undertaken on account of Judishter’s Yug.” 
It should here be remembered that Creeshna, on a former occasion, 
did not himself crush Jarasandlia, and that, by his order, he was 
not slain by others. In fact, he was fated to die by tlu: hand of 
Bheema-Seen, and could not be slain until Blieema and Crecslrna 
should be together hostilely inclined in the place where he was, 
Oodhoo knew this prophetically, and therefore made this proposal : 
at the same time he reminded- Creeshna of the message of tire rajahs 
who were in prison, and whose wives had no other comfort to give 
their disconsolate children tlran the hope of relief and release from 
hiiu. Oodhoo subjoined, that there was no injustice in destroy- 
ing Jarasandha to release the others; for that, by this very act, his 
liberation, from alternately living and dying, would be ensured, and 
the Yug of Rajah Judishter could proceed only in the event of Jara- 
sandlia’s subjugation or dcatir. The Yadavas all applauded Oodhoo’s 
advice, and Creeshna ordered a fortunate moment to be chosen for 
sending forward the advanced baggage : Balhadur, tire beauty of the 
Yadavas, was appointed to accompany it. lYedemne, and others of 
his august sons, w]io stirred not without a signal from Creesluia, 
\\cre honoured with the permission to be. of the party. On the day 
of march, Ireaven and earth re-ceboed with the sound of the kettle- ' 
<Iriims. The eight Naycga all went with them in Palekccs, Doolees, 
kc. and the baggage was mounted on ckpfaants and camels, or cob* 
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veyed in large waggons i erowhs; and thrones, and litters ‘ and ar- 
monr^ and Hejas^MeekTiee, or weapons with a thousand spikes, were 
all- conveyed in great quantities in the field-armory. The spears in 
the hands of tire young warriors glittered like fishes sparkling in the 
sea. Select messengers went before and comforted die imprisoned 
rajahs with assurances that Creedma was approaching to release 
them ; and Nared, having obtained favour in the sight of Creeshna, 
returned joyfully home. 

Creeshna set forth in all pomp and splendor from Dwaraka ; and, 
passing through the kingdom of Soorethc, came to die confines of 
Meevat. Judisliter came out several stages to meet them, taking 
with him llrahmins learned in the Vedas, and pious Acharyas, with 
music and singing, to swell the procession, and express his joy at the 
meeting. Creeshna, as younger than Judishtcr, would have kissed his 
feet; Judishter anticipated his intention, and fell at Creeshna’s feet 
in tears of rapture. In the records of mankind, beauty and love- 
liness of person are first numbered from Rajah Bali, from Nacul, and 
Seliedeva ; hence most of the Yadavas came eagerly from Dwaraka 
on purpose to see the two latter. Creeshna, after having saluted the 
Paiidoos, the Brahmins, Acharyas, &c. went forward, surrounded, 
preceded, and followed, by music and singing. Every inhabitant 
of Hastanapoor, male and female, rejoiced at his arrival, and 
crowded tlie roofs, windows, and doors, to see him enter, and had 
bedecked all tlieir houses for the triumpli. Great crowds stood in 
tlie road to receive him, and the women presented him v/ith flowers 
of five colours as he passed. All die streets were cleansed tioni dirt 
and dust, and sprinkled with perfumbd water. 'I'hc bazars and squares 
were all new beautified with golden plaster, and odoriforous woods 
were burning in all the houses. The brilliant jewels which adorned 
the doors of the Pandoos shone like lamps, as if they had been 
plaeed there for the purpose of shedding their combined lustre on 
Creeshna. Thq women all praised and envied the happiness of the 
eight Nayega* and flocked round Creeshna in adoring multitudes. 
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■Wh^n 'Creeshna entered the palace of the Pandoos, Koontee (the 
mother of three of the five sons of Pandoo) rose up at a distance, and 
with the tenderest maternal affection held him a long time to her 
breast, and wept ; while he several times laid his head at her feet. 
Drouacharye and Kerpacharye were there, whom Creeshna saluted 
with Ncmeskar ; and the eight Nayega were introduced to Koontee 
and to Dropeda, &c. Rajah Judishter appointed magnificent lodg- 
ings and entertainment for all the Yadavas, at the same time making 
many apologies for the inadequacy of accommodation, and saying that 
he was exalted to heaven by their arrival. Thus they passed some 
months in pleasure and deliglit, but the moments of happiness are ne- 
ver counted. 

During this period. Rajah Judishter held an assembly, in which 
he seated Creeshna above himself ; and many famous Gooroos and 
all the four casts were there also. At this assembly Judishter re- 
minded Crceslina of his intention to perform the Raisoo-Yug with 
his aid, of which he did not doubt from his constant kindness to 
him ; although he sometimes did entertain doubts whether one man 
could be preferred to another in the eyes of him who was the Crea- 
tor of the Vorld : still, however, he conceived, that, as here there 
was this, difference, that one man necessarily had occasion for ano- 
ther’s assistance, and with Creeshna there could not possibly exist the 
want of aid from any one, so those who faithfully addressed them- 
selves to him obtained the completion of their desires. Crceslina de- 
sired him to make himself perfectly easy and satisfied on the subject ; 
that, since he had now expressed publicly his wish to perform the 
Raisoo-Yugi and his enemies hati notice of his intentions, the Crea- 
tor would certainly make the matter easy to him. That, certainly, 
though preparations for that Yug were exceedingly difficult, yet he 
was to be commended for the intention ; since Devatas, and Rey- 
shces, and Miini-Eswaras, and Peetrees, were all anxious for that 
Yug, which ennobles the name of the celebrator for. ever. “ Now, 
then,” said he, ** the necessaries for the Yug must be prepared ; 
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and, firet, thp monarchs and warriore of all the four quarters must 
be reduced to your subjection. Your four brothers, who excel the 
Oeratas in glory and renown, will soon cause your authority to be 
acknowledged in all the four quarters ; and eren I, who am con- 
fined by no one, yet hold myself bound by friendship and esteem 
for you. Take courage, therefore, and commence the Yug.” 
Judishter, elated by Creeshna's kindness, sent liis brothen to the 
four quarters accordingly ; and, in a fortunate moment, Bheema 
took his way to the west ; Arjoon to tlie north ; Nacul, bright as the 
sun, to the east ; and Sehedeva drew his sword to the soutli. In a 
small space of time they subdued the rajahs on every side, except 
only Jarasandha, and brought back with them prodigious booty. 
After these atchievements, Judisliter, in conference with Crccshna, 
stated the difficulty of overcoming Jarasandha ; that, without his sub- 
mission, the Yug could not properly be denominated Raisoo, and 
begged his advice. In this interview Oodhoo gave it as his opinion 
that Jarasandlia was superior to all the other monarchl, and that Ju- 
dishter could not subdue him by force. He proposed, tliercfore, 
to make use of stratagem, and recommended that Crccshna, and 
Bheema, and Arjoon, should go to Jarasandha in llie habit of Brah- 
mins : he said that Jarasandha had no rival in liberality, so that if 
any religious mendicant should demand even his life, he would in- 
stantly lay it down for him ; that, when those tlirec addressed him 
ill the habit of Brahmins, and demanded Dhermcjoodhc, he would 
not turn away from tlieir request. “ Liberality,” said he to Ju- 
dishter, “ is the first duty of monarchs ; all that we behold will perish, 
but the name of the liberal man will endure for ever /” Creeshna, 
Bheema, and Arjoon, accordingly set off from Hastanapoor in the 
dress of Zennardars, and addressed themselves to Jarasandha in the 
name of Narayen. Jarasandha, the instant he saw them, knew by 
thejr speech, the marks of their bodies, and by Arjoon’s thumb, 
(worn by the bow-string,) that they were not Brahmins, but princes 
of some kingdom ; yet he stud to tliem, O Brahmins 1 whatever 
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ye dleiire^ whatever the hand of mendioky can gna^ at« be it a 6e* 
da or even a. whole kingdom, I shall not turn from your demand t 
butj as Kajaii Bali was driven by the loot of the Bamun- Avatar he« 
neatb the earth, yet did not turn his face from Dherme, although 
warned by Sookra tliat his suppliant was not a Brahmin ; so ,1, too, 
fully persuaded that ye are not Brahmins, will yet bestow on you 
whatever you request.” Creeshna stepped forward and demanded 
Sengram ; “ And if,” said he, “ thou dost not perfectly know us, 
lo ! this is Bheema, and this Arjoon, and I am their cousin.” Ja> 
rasandha looked towards his cdurtiers and smiled, bidding them ad* 
mire the insolence of this cowherd, whom he had already so often 
caused to run away, happy to hare saved his life, and who now de- 
manded anotlier battle. “ Well,” said he, “ 1 will give you Sen- 
gram. You formerly escaped from my hand, and saved your life hi 
the sea; but whither will you now go to save it? Yet it is a dis- 
grace to me to fight with one whom I have already defeated. As to 
Arjoon, delic^ely formed as he is, he w’ill certainly never pretend 
to cope with me in battle ; but Bheema seems in vigour and good 
case, if he hath but courage to meet me.” Jarasandha then sum- 
moned his whole army, and, divesting Bheema of his Brahmin’s 
dress, asked him wdtli what weapon he chose to engage. Bheema 
chose the macc. Jarasandha immediately put one into his hand 
and armed himself with anotlier : and now, first addressing Kemes- 
kar to himself, (as to a god,) and tlien kissing his hand, he ad- 
vanced towards Bheema, and the engagement commenced. They 
were equal in strength, and their maces so violently crashed together 
as they fought, that the concave of heaven was rent by the sound. 
Creeshna and Arjoon thought Bheema would soon conquer : Jara- 
sandha’s people thought the same of their master; but they still kept 
their equality, and saved themselves from the blows of the battle- 
axes, which were all broke to pieces by tlieir hands of adamant. 
After the maces, they tried their strength with other weapons ; and, 
at last, when the armory was exhausted, tlu^y fought with their fists. 
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It appeared as' if they had %odi 'learned, the scibneo' of >ihc pu^rRst 
under onb master, so equal was their skilh ' In this manner they 
passed twenty-eeveil days,' figluing the whole day and in the eve- 
ning performing Sendhya, eating together like brdthers and sleeping 
under the same roof. Bheema, by signs, gave Creeshna to under- 
stand that he thought it hard to be exposed to all the danger and 
mischief, while Creeshna himself remained a quiet spectator ; that 
this contest with Jarasandha began to be too iniich for him, liis 
ribs being ail bruised and broken with the blows of his fists, while 
Creeshna suft'ered no inconvenience whatever { and that he would 
very willingly retreat, but a sense of shame restrained him. Arjoon, 
on this, was in great terror ; his face became of a yellow paleness, 
and he said, in his heart, “ AVouId to heaven that Rajah Judishter iiad 
never thought of this Yug !” Creeshna answered Bheema’s signs by 
others as expressive, signifying tliat it was wrong to grieve or repent 
now a difficult afl'air was actually on his hands : then rising from his 
scat, he took up a blade of gntss, and, in his view, split it in two 
down the middle ; meaning, in this manner you must rend asunder 
the body of your antagonist. Bheema was overjoyed at this ; hi-f 
strength became suddenly augmented, and he felt that he had got 
the remedy in his hands. Thus inspired with new vigour, he seized 
Jarasandha by the foot, and tlircwhim to the ground. If it be de- 
manded by what means Bheema now became so superior in strength 
to Jarasandha after they had for so many days been an equal niatcli 
for each other, the answer is, that Jarasandha perceived liis death 
to be approaching by Creeshna’s signals ; he found that his adver- 
sary had comprehended the means of Izis speedy destruction, and 
that, in consequence, a weakness bad seized all his limbs, as is al- 
ways the case witli men before their death. Bheema was the con- 
queror, and wc must praise the acts of the Creator. I'hus tiicn it 
was : Bheema put one of Jarasandha’s feet beneath his own foot, 
and took the other foot in his hand, then, with one prodigious effort, 
tore him in halves from the base of tlie chine to the crown of the 
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head, so that one half fell bleeding to the ground, and the other re« 
maiiied quivering under his foot. Creeshna and Aijoon applauded 
Bheema, and the Devatas hailed him with a shower of flowers from 
heaven, while men remained astonished spectators of the event. 
Creeshna, for tlie purpose of completing the Yug of Judishter, 
crowned Sehedcva, the son of Jarasandha,' immediately in his father’s 
place, and did all he could to console him. He descanted on the 
flckicness of fortune and the rapidity of human vicissitudes ; obser- 
ving to him that it was the decree of fate that Jarasandha should thus 
perish, and that he ought rather to grieve for his own continuance in 
life than for his father’s death, since he too must at some time go the 
same road. “ Now, therefore,” said he, “ ascend thy father’s 
throne, young prince, and release the many rajahs whom he kept 
in confinement.” 
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ftoiisand and' eig^t liun'drei^ raai^ 6( enilhencd, , w^o 
£ad been taken by Jarasandha, as men take b^ts of tlie chase« 
were now released ih>m confineinient. Tfi^ Ka^ )on^ injuWd se> 
crct» but, vain, hopes that their children and friends would nave 
come to their aid ; buf, hhdlhg hone* able to* heip them, they haid* at 
last looked' up to Cireestiha, wAosc harhe and miiacles they iiaidt 
heard of while in prison, as their dhty resoufce. On obtaining their 
liberty they immediately recognized' their benefactor ^fom the dV. 
scripdon they had heard of lus peimh, viz. the Incarnaite,' conspi- 
cuous with Gcda, and Chakra, zn^ ifeemel, with a brilliant Kobn- 
dcfiii his car, and a Viiijenee-Iifala and' valuable chains on his neck» 
a yellow robe circling his waist, and' a crown of peacock’s feathers 
on his head ; and, all s'q'ualid as they were and overrun vritH un- 
seemly hair, they threw themselves at his feet, uttering the most 
lively expressions of gratitude, and cklling him, amongst other titles, 
hladhoo.* CreesHn'a expressed himself perfectly satisfied with their 
repentance from the errors of their fortner pride before their misfor- 
funesj assuring them tliat he had more regard' for tliose who ruraed 
tHeir mindt towards turn after xotcied conduct, (hen. even for devotees 
end penitents whoi had passed their whole lives in prayer and austerity.-^ 

• kliulhoo n^'aitt ibysr of MMhaoOnys. SraMakabbant, ijperb. p. 474. — Halliod, 

f Here ilevi(leiit|p;aaMlS>riiliiiuioo«f Out Cuft! t contains a eeniimeiic not Mn> 

genial with the ch*do{gice] eode of the Brahmuf ; in which, althoiigli iqwBMsee can sbteia fce*- 
vthi* die 'mosl hrilUint'teviAiiae'aic' auigiieJ Wpeniveiinic wstmur. 
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Me Hmt d imu a wt them fiee and happy td fliisir ceveta! pidtinCo; 
and hiauelf proceeded leinirely on ta tAstdhupoot. Rajah Jodtshtdr 
o«A»'tet‘«^e«adiieted'lBiir'iridi «li fa ela8B r 'ii ite ‘"d W" n fc p 7 ' IdM 
Koontee praised him exceedingly for haring thus secured the cele* 
biation of Judishter’s Yug; but Bheema, smiling, told his mOtheir 
that Creeshiia had sat very ^uifetly by}n a‘cO(iiePt wbild all the hard- 
ship of combating Jarasandha had fallen upon himself. Creeshna 
admitted the fact, but mentioned the hints he had given Bheema for 
te^ng Jarasandha asunder. Judishter, in the mean tinte, cadlff 
not contain his satisfaction, which found its way’ through his eyes ui 
tears; while Creeshna, as the youn^r of the two, laid his head at the 
feet of Juduhter. 

Ju^iditer endeavoured to express his thanks to Cree^na, nnce 
noit, by the exerdons of his inendship and benevolence, he beheld 
a}l the wish of Ids heart accomplidied : wherefore, he summoned 
firqpt every quarter Brahmins learned in the Vedas and skilled in the 
i^ofYhj^j end Bbeeshma, and Kanekeeyeve, and Dhreetrarash- 
tra^ and Veedoore, were assembled there also, as well as many ra- 
jdhs from the most distant countries, some brought thither by force 
of arma and others in the way of friendship, with their sons and 
suite i and of Brahmins, Khettrees,' Vysyas, and Soodras, an innu- 
met^le.iadltitude. Tbe vessels for the celebration of the Yug were 
all of geld. Rajah Judishter, throwing off the clothes from hu 
breast, remained covered widi a single piece of cloth, t. e. he be> 
came Pootre ; and, giving into tbe bands of tire Zennardars a string 
of gold, began the Yug. To that Yug caihe Brahma, with 1,06&’ 
eyes, and Mahadeva, with the Naigs, and the iQandharves, and'tbd 
Vidyadheres, and the Yakshas, and the Rahishds, 'and Menoo-Rey- 
shees, and Eendra, with the dg^t NodepOb. Birds, too, and beasts 
of every kind flocked to the ceremony; for, such a Yug as this of 
Rajah Judbhter had never been celebibted h]^ anyone except Va- 
Tuna and Eendn. AU mankind' were>tMtotri8hed ‘MtUe profbsidn bf 
gold and wcalfli feme was displayed, Mit^lhe #ibr fe^'knew'thbt' 
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46fieJbi^''%{ij#ev*r* ' ‘ R^jafi ikdlaH^,' widHto-ljeatl 
l:{q|^Kn0i%’Ui|! twa Itandt 'ifie aixttted ''ghas ^S Wi< *^p fa ^fe rt^ jg<^thc PD«j#{ 
then; eaUi% 'on th« ilsme of 'D^yec^ turned totrarcfs CfeishnA'^ ind 
sttrUedi ^jcyitssjyely m^mting that al! <ft» li-as endtely^tlid'fi'uit at- 
atid that'/titl 'bC'did fonshni '9ti^iCfl''addr^d 
%e‘<^de^'otf Ma lflmily, re^iji^ing ^ tHem^tb’g!v(^dlieh- ^dVi^ in a 
*(«ter of suelt uSnitie ^biaequencte as thij Yug, -tait^'fiont Potji' 
%puld bC -^Bt addressed. No ond had yet spcdccn'te thd-^ubjt^; 
y^en Sah^eva, Jftidiahter's yeungest brothciV wise, and, 
modesty and reject, obaenvd, “iFhat'tfiis xm a ‘qUe-jifeti aliicfi'' 
had been asked by one who well saw and knew^ the itnjjSt^f 'aiww^f 
(hat there was no room uur necessity fora ^eettoh ;'(hat'thlb Pei^a 
should certainly be iittt iddressed toCkecahhar tkal, ^ wdllby tt)(ir 
inrtituteS of tlie Vedas as'by the ddcision of all the fcarhed, Pofeja 
Shree-Creesbna was tbe’same as Puoja-^ >U the S>ei4ta6',- jnstiu 
V&ing Ike toot of o tree ttffordt tnmturt io tke'-who&r plirkfi ThW 
He was the Creator, the' Preserver, and the 2>e5trDyer, -all In ^endf ’ 
and that, merely on hearing the. Shred-Bingaint, the Sotil wiU 
rifled from ^ its crimes; thererore, ridien Air was prestot;* itond’^sd'' 
could be worthy. That the earth was in the hature'^f a 'Body.'liMF' 
which fie was the sotil; and tlut, Ibr his own part, he dvoufd'iri!^^' 
ship none.but him'' Creeshna requested Sahadeva' not' to go bn'in thl»' 
manner ; but the audience all applauded and encouraged him*. 
jab Judishtcr was overjoyed that this proposition had SUccceddd^ 
exactly in . conformity to his Wishes, washed Creeshru^s /re/,'' 4 ttd" 
thrm.that water oner his own head end eyes ; after that, washed*' 
tbe j^ of the eight Kayega and of Oodhoo, ^nd, in the same itiaff-’ 
ner, oast it on his head ; aiid^ arranging^bdbrd him the finest olothesT 
and ipreciotts ehaint^ . wUih all die other appariiMs, performed the 
Pbojai and hombled- bh head' in' the dust of Greeshna’s foot: Aftet^ 
Mfhieb, he-per{eriKed{.>PA<^ to nil the’ Devatds.knd all the‘Yadafici:' 
WhMe<Ju4i^or waiilhufpertetnh^ dW’P^etn Sttree.Afaagiddm if 
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Aaven from the sky^ and Devata* uttered prafses, i^nd m«it 
proffered Aksrv^d, for his sake. But ^ajah Seesoopal, son of Kajah 
Demkhook, burnt with grief and anger, and, with hery eyes, start- 
ing up from his seat, made a long philippic against Creeshna ; first in- 
veighing against the Brahmins and others for lisk ning to the propo- 
sition of one of the youngest in the assembly ; then adding, “ that 
he did not advise the Pooja to be addressed to himself, but to some 
of the noble persons or learned Reysliees, of who;n there were many 
’pr^nt infinitely more worthy than the object of their choice : tliat 
they did not offer the Ahoot Howm to the fire and the Zennardars, 
but brought it to this crow (alluding to his black colour) : (hat the 
person who forsook the Vedas, to choose a different religion for him- 
was not to be ranked among their objects of veneration ; that they 
inust have heard that the Yadavas were under the Srap (curse) of a 
holy R^shce, which denounced that they should never wear the 
4ia;^^m j how then cp»M they be addressed with Pooja ? That a 
who could quit such holy places as Mathura, Qaya, and other 
Teetthes, to make a settlement on the sea<sidc, and establish there 
a seminary of plunder and robbery, from which to dispatch banditti 
to other hiogdoms and provinces, could not be allowed to possess any 
sort of nobility.” In these, and other words of a similar malignaet 
purport, did Scesoopal vent his rage, while Creeshna, by signs, 
prevented all the persons present from interrupting him. However, 
his insolence was no longer to be borne, and most of them got up 
suid retired tp one side, as not thinking it decent or worthy of them 
to. hear such abuse of Creeshna, nor choosing to participate ip the 
crime Incurred thereby. Bheema and his brothers, rising- hastily, 
S.eized their arms, and attempted tp kill Secsoc^al, who, on. bis 
pde, prepared for the conflict; bpt Creeshna interfered and- pre- 
vented a battle, lest it should throw the Yvg uito confusion, and de- 
sired Bhecma neither himself to irUemipt him nor. to sufftt others to 
do sp. After Seesqopal had tbttf a hundred times: vilified Creeshna, 
latter cui off his. hpad, with. %tbdhM^(>Chakn a. frames o£ frue 
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fbcB iMue4 frotn Seeaoopal's head* which for a time hovering: ali^ut ip 
ifae air* at last entered Creeshna’s moutli* where it subsided ; and his 
araijr fled away in tlie greatest constemationt It must be observed, 
that Seesoopai was an Avatar of Jeyeveejeye, the Dwarapals (door- 
heep^) of Veeshnu, who, by the cur?e of a certain Reyshee, were 
ctmdcmoed to suffer three transmigrations : die first in Hirauyakshe 
and Hiranyacasipu ; the second in Ravan and Koumbhekerne ; and 
the third in Seesoopai and Denteebektre. Rajah Judishter, after the 
close of the Yug, made great presents to the Brahmins, and from Uiat 
day became rajah of rajaha. Creeshra staid some months in Has* 
tanapoor, and at length took leave and went to Dwaraka, which Ju> 
dishtcr consented to widt much reluctance. — Sekedeva here re* 
marked to Rajah Fcrcecheete, that he could not give him a fiiU 
narrative of this Yug, because be was obliged to repeat the whole 
Bhagavat to him in seven daya; that all die chic& of Xreeye* 
Loke, viz. Mertye, and Fatal, and Soorg, were present at k, vdio, 
after being amply satisfied and entertained, took, leave of Judiditer, 
and returned to their several abodes: not one was discontented ex> 
eept Doorjoodhen, who was never pleased vtckb it, nor ever spoke 
well of it, and who got up and went away trora the midst of the 
assembly. He who shall, with a pure, heart and soul, liear and 
ponder on the account of the Yug of Rajah Judishter, and the death 
of Seesoopai, by die merits of that Yug shall obtain liberation. 

Rajah Pereeciieete wished to know why Dooijoodhcn rose up and 
went away from the assembly, and what he said. Sekedeva smiled, 
and told him tliat Juclishter’s younger brothers were all very dutiful 
to their senior, performing whatever be enjoined, whether it wet^e 
agreeable to them or not, without repining ; and that every thing of 
difiiculty that was undertaken was by Creeshna’s directions ; the care 
o£ leaser matters devolved on Qheema^ Arjoon-had the department of 
attending to die great men and all the rajahs, in whatever, coii* 
cetned them. Dropeda managed the affairs of provision, by die 
«Qiu$at aud.agreemfiot o£ bet hwthtr.- Bedte bad the arrapgpiaeDt 
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of the assembly, and Kerne the care of the expense. On the day 
that die .Yug was completed, Creeshna, in the fulness of hts ben^ 
ficcnce, was present in one place with all the Devatas, and Rey- 
sliecs, and Brahmins, and Rajahs, and they carried Rajah Judies- 
ter to the banks of the Ganges. Brahmihs chanted the Vedasj 
and Rajah Judisliter bathed, while dowers rained from heaven npOd 
his head. 'I'here was an endless variety of music and singing. All 
men rejoiced, and dressed themselves in their most sumptuous appa- 
rel, and perfumed themselves with sandal, and satlron, and sweet 
waters. The women, who, buried in Harams, were seldom permitted 
to see the sun, came out on diat day to view Rajah Judishter. Even 
tire inhabitants of Soorg were all delighted with the news of that 
Vugt and so prodigious were the crowds which were collected 
together in Hastanapoor, on account of it, that the earth groaned 
beneath their weight ; while all, with one voice, gave glory to 
Creesluia, for having procured the celebr.ation of so magnificent a 
festival. The Yadavas were struck with astonishment at beholding the 
beauty of die inhabitants of Hastanapoor, having before conceived 
diflt nctfhing in llio w'orld was equal to Dwaraka. All those who 
^tended that Yug were purified from their crimes, and the ad- 
vantages acquired by those who were present at it are conferred on 
all those, who, with a pure heart and soul, sliall hear and repeat 
the history of it. The .assembled rajahs were deeply grieved to quit 
R^ah J udJslitcr, but one necessity or another at length carried them 
all to their own homes. Every individual of the human race has 
some desire or other ungratified; but Judishter^ by the kindness 
of Creeshna, attained to the completion of all his wishes. Dooijoo- 
dhen was fretted to the soul at his celebrity and renown, and was for 
ever nourishing ill designs against him. Creeshna, to torment Door- 
joodhen the more, ordered the eight Nayega to pay all kind of 
respect and service to Dropeda ; and, on her sitting down or rising 
up, the Devatas became mad with admiration at the tinkling that 
proceeded from the goldqn bells that adorned her ieet and ancles^, 
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the reflection of every colour of jewels on her poUslied checks, 
wlferever. it fell, exhibited a variety of beauty. All these circum* 
stances greatly incensed the jealous mind of Doorjoodhen, but his 
fujy was wrought to the highest pitch by the following incident: 
The lofty edifice which formed Judishter’s council-chamber was 
erected by Maya the Ditya ; it consisted entirely of polished chry- 
stal, embellished with jewels, so tliat, from the clearness of the 
chrystal, those parts, which were perfectly dry, appeared full of 
water; and, where tliere was really water, in vast cbrystaliine re- 
cesses, all appeared dry. Rajah Judishter one day holding a coun- 
cil in this magnificent apartment, Doorjoodhen with his brother 
came thither; and, imagining he v/as approaching water, though 
the place was perfectly dry, started back, and extended the golden 
wand, which lie held in his hand, to explore if it really were water 
before him. Bheema at this instantly burst out into a loud laughter, 
nor could all Judishter’s authority restiain him, so ludicrous was the 
spectacle. Doorjoodhen was exceedingly asliamcd and affironted, and 
went away from the council in great wrath. All this w'as Creeshna’s 
sport ; but, as it was his intention to put to death altogether in one 
place a number of tliose wicked tyrants, by whose weight the earth 
was oppressed, he for the present overlooked it, while Doorjoodhen, 
by his secret destination, grew daBy more inveterate in his ma- 
licious and treacherous designs.* 

At the time that Rajah Secsoopal went to Gundeiipoor to marry 
Rokcmcnec, and. when Crccsima stole her away from the midst of 

* TMi iBcident n diiTerevtiy lelated in Baldcus, witii the addition of a most catting tpctch 
to the eldest son of the blind and feeble monarch of Hindosun, who, in iact, by that blindness, 
was legaHy incapacitated from reigning; and the throne of which, theretbie, by right belonged to 
the oppressed Yadaras. — " It had happened some time before, that Dootjoodhen, being in Ju- 
diahter’s palace, looked ioto- Dropeda’s apartment, which, being pared with glass, (a thing he 
never had s~en before ) i e took it for water, and would not venture to go in. Dropeda, perceiving 
his error, exclaimed, 'How! are the sons like the father ? Is the whole family aLinn?’ which 
pat DooijoodlM* ioto weS « nge, thtt he IwoK he 1*001(1 levenge it the Snt opportmiity.'' 
Baldxus, p. 88i. 
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atl the assembled rajahs, among the ninnber wits ftajah Sal, 4 {ttifd- 
c»lar friend of Seesoopal, who swore, that, if he did not root OtCt fh4 
very name of the Yadaras, he would be ilo more a Kbettree. He 
too was one of those who, with Seesoopal, pursued Crcesbna, add 
who, on dire experience of Crecshna’s might, turned back and dedl, 
ghd to escape with ti is life. But this oath always remained at the 
bottom of his mind ; and, when Creeshna slew Scesoopa), Sal was 
again exc^eedingty irritated, and fbh the weiglvt of his former oatih 
like a mill-stone round his nedt, esteeming life itself no longelt 
tolcrd>}e, if he could not revenge his friend’s death. But how to 
effect it was the question. After much consideration, he concluded, it 
eould only be done by the assistance of the Devatas ; and as Kfahadeva 
n (he chief of them, he began a most rigorous course of mortifica- 
tion, in which, after fasting the whole day, he took no otlier sus- 
tenance in the evening than a handiiil of earth. This austerity 
lasted- » whole year ; and then Maha^a appeared to him, and bid 
him name his desire, and it should be gratified. He demanded re- 
venge on his enemies. Roodra promised it, and vanished. After 
this, Rajah Sal built a city, and fortified the castle of it in the most 
complete manner, to serve as an a^lum in the day of danger ; and 
then, taking with him a great army, went to Dwaraka. The first 
effort of his fury was to cut down all the trees and plants in the 
suburbs ; then, forcing the city-gate, and raising a lofty (temporary) 
structure that commanded the city itself, he began to practise all 
the arts of sorcciy, in which he was an adcjit. He caused it to rain 
stones from heaven, he raised tempestuous hurricanes that bore 
down every thing before them, houses, temples, palaces ; and, by 
these means, he threw all Dwaraka into confusion. Predemne, in 
Creeshna’s absence, was governor of the city, and exerted his utmost 
endeavours to soothe and tranquillize the inhabitants, telling them, 
that all their troubles would certainly be assuaged by the blessing of 
Him who had taken on himself a mundane existence, for the pur- 
pose of lightening the burthens of the earth. Predemne then 
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mounted liis chariot, and after him came Satek, and Chardeshc, and 
Bchanc, and otliers, followed by a very great crowd of warriors. 
Sal, then, by lus magical power, rendered the air so completely 
dark, that a man could not see his own hand. Predemne, on this, 
discharged a fire-dart, which instantly dissipated the obscurity. 
Sal and Predemne then recognized each other ; and Predemne, on 
seeing liim, shot an arrow, which felled his standard-bearer to the 
ground, while the driver met the same fate from another. After that, 
he struck the horses of the carriage, and wounded his troops, so that 
rivers of hostile blood began to flow ; and Sa', who could not find a 
moment to return the discharge, with grief and amazement dis- 
covered that Creeshna’s sons were even more- courageous than tlicir 
father. Sal was now again obliged to have recourse to his magic and 
incantations instead of the sword, and made himself one moment n. 
dwarf, the next a giant; now visible, now invisible : one moment he 
was in the sky, another on earth ; now raining down water, and 
now fire. Predemne demolished the force of all his spells and 
sorcery by his own superior skill in the Idack art. Sal had a par- 
ticular friend, named Dcroman, whom, at his first effort, Predemne 
had stretched senseless on the ground with an arrow. 'When he 
came to himself, he grasped his battle-axe, and, niiiniiig up to Pre- 
demne, with a furious blow deprived him of sensation. 

Predeinnc’s companions, on his being thrown down senseless, liad 
been cast into utter desjxiir ; but, on his recovery, wnich was in- 
stantaneous, new life sei'med to have entered their bodie". Pre- 
demne, now, with four arrows, slew Sal’s four horses ; next his 
driver : he then cut away his standard and canopy, or umbrella, and 
so terrified his army, that most of them fled and plunged into llu^ 
river. The battle lasted twelve days. All the Yadavas aj)plauded 
Sal ; for, no warrior before him had been able to keep on the en- 
gagement with them for more than five days, and he had fought 
twelve. About this period, Creeshna took leave of the Pandoos, and 
returned to Dwaraka. On the road he discovered that great mischief 
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had been done in Dwaraka, and concluded that Rajah Sal had gone 
thither. Although he knew that Predetnne had ieamt the arts of 
Maya, yet he thought Sal his superior in that science ; so he roede 
bis charioteer Darek make all possible expedition, and they quickly 
arrived at Dwaraka. Sal’s troops spied Creeshna’s standard, and 
told their master. When, therefore, Creeshna came nigh, Sal stepped 
forward, and meeting him, and lifting on high a glittering spear, was 
on (he point of aiming it at Creeshiia’s driver ; but he had not yet 
launched it, when Creeshna snapt it in bis hand with an arrow. Sal, 
violently enraged, sliot an arrow, which broke Creeshna’s bow with 
a crash that resounded to heaven, and he now began to triumph as 
in certain victory, exclaiming aloud, “ O Creeshna ! dost thou rc> 
member tire day when thou didst steal Rokemenee from Rajah See> 
soopal, my beloved friend, and afterwards how thou didst stain J u- 
dishtcr’s Yug with his blood : For these acts I am tins day going to 
take revenge. It is useless for thee to bemoan thy inferiority ; stand 
firm, nor attempt to flee, for there is no road open for retreat.” 
Creeshna rebuked him for his idle boasting, and, taking his Gcda, 
aimed it so forcibly at Sal, that he vanished away, and for two hours 
was utterly invisible. At the expiration of that period, he appeared 
before Creeshna in the dress of a messenger, having changed his 
natural form for another, and, with his hair all clotted with dirt, and 
speaking with tlac voice of one out of breath, lie said, “ O Crccslina! 
Vasiideva, your noble father, sent me hither to acquaint you tliat he 
knows you came into the world for the relief of the oppressed and 
the support of tlic weak ; yet, in spite of this, Rajah Sal has taken 
that father prisoner, and is carrying him olF.” Creeshna was won- 
derfully struek with this event, yet thought that perhaps it was true. 
This mistake, indeed, is not reconcilable witli Creeshna’s omni- 
science, but it is a mark of his taking on himself the exact state of 
human life, that such opinions should ocaipy his mind. In this in- 
terval, Rajah Sal, by Maya, formed a counterfeit Vasudeva, and 
caused him to appear upon that spot, making him utter tliese words: 
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** O-Creeshna! with so godlike a son as you, is it hot lamentable that 
your father should be in so wretched a flight?" Sal, in his own 
chape, exclaimed, ** Now, Creeshna, will I slay your father before 
your fece !” Accordingly, drawing hi>- sword, he instantly cut ofl' 
the counterfeit VasudCT-a’s liead. Creeshna was dreadfully perplexed, 
aivd in doubt wheilser this was all real or by the force of Maya ; and 
for tlie space of one Mhoorct, his understanding was utterly con- 
fused ; but, on coming to his rehection, he- assured himself that it 
was all Maya-Vee-Maya. So he pursued Sal, who took to the air, 
and Creeshna went through the air after him. Creeshna soon over- 
took Sal, and annihilated all his Maya ; from thence he went to his 
city and castle, w'hich he had also fortified by the power of Miya, 
and, with a heavy battle-axe, soltcned all Sal’s bones, and broke in 
pieces his city and castle. In this manner did he strike Sal a 
liundrcd times with his battle-axe, and he, at every stroke, broke 
Creoshna’s weapon. Several times Sal fell down with the force of 
the repeated blows, but again rose up, and returned to the charge. 
At last, Creeshna struck him so violently with a spear, that, pressing 
clean through one arm, it fixed in his chest, and even pinned down 
his other arm : after which, he cut off his head with his crown on, 
and a shining Koondel in his ear, and threw his city into tlic river. 
The Devatas in Deva-Loke made great rejoicing at his fale. Den- 
teebektre, who had been exceedingly affected with his brother See- 
Roopal’s death, was viow doubly enraged at the slaughter of their 
dearest friend, R.ijah Sal, and made mighty preparations, and levied 
a strong army against Creeshna. 

Creeshna had not yet set out for Dwaraka, when Dentecbektrc, 
vowing vengeance, came to the very place where Rajah Sal had 
been slain. The Yadavas, aware of his prowess, were all exceed- 
ingly alarmed, ahcl Dentecbektrc, with a battle-axe in his hand, 
coming close to Creeshna, began to upbraid him with the fate of his 
brother and his friend, and, collecting ali his strengtli, aimed a blow 
at him; but Creeshna, at that instant, struck him so violently on the 
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brraitt with bis'Ofda, that hia soul immediately parted from his body; 
and a Hame of fire issuing from his head, ascended into the air, 
wlicnce it came back and went into Creeshna’s mouth, where it was 
quendicd. Dentecbektre had a younger brother, named Vederoothc, 
who also attempted to risk a battle, but Creeshna cut his head off 
with Sotlhai-san-Cliakra. After the death of these three persons, the 
Devatas launclied out in praise of Creeshna, and the Muni-Eswaras 
and Reysl)ecs were unbounded in their panegyrics ; and all the in- 
telligent were fully convinced that he was Perebrahme-Pooraun- 
Poorash, while those of confinerl understandings, whose ideas were 
circumscribed by the mere limits of the senses only, conceived that 
he had gained a victory, (as any other mortal might have done,) 
and that there might exist another who would have vanquished him; 
but, in fact, whatever exists is he, and all these notions are the 
fantasies and sport of Maya, or self-delusion. 

Creeshna, by this time, set off for Dwaraka, and Ram, hcai’ing of 
the war that was broken out between the Kooroos and tlie Pandoos, 
went his way to llastanapoor. In the journey, having bathed in tlic 
Jumna, and Ganga, and other sacred rivers, he came to Ncc- 
meshhare, where Urehmrekshce, the Reyshee, was performing a 
Yug; and, just as Ram arrived there, Sootc was pronouncing the 
Bhagavat. All the rest of the assembly rose uj) in Iionour of Ram, 
except Sootp, who did not conceive it worthy of himself to get up 
and quit Jiis posture of A'yasasan. Ram grew angry at this neglect, 
and Raja-Goon (passion) overpowering him, he exclaimed, “ O 
Itanu'cl Brahmins, and ye Reyshces, masters of science, yc well 
know that tliis Avatar of mine is only for the purpose of correcting 
evil-doiTs and wrong-minded men : if, therefore, any one behave in 
an unseemly manner before me, how shall I be able to endure it ? 
It is shocking that men should study tlieory and neglect practice 1 
'fhey pride themselves upon their depth of science, even before they 
have yet learned to subdue their senses, and cannot discriminate 
bf:twci'n what is becoming and what indecent, nor yet regulate their 
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actions bjr the circumstances of the time. At present, this Soote, in 
not rising up, to salute with due respect an Avatar, has bc'cn guilty 
of an act of manifest Adherme ; and, if 1 should kill him for it, I 
should incur no blame.” Balhadur, with his sword., instantly cut oil' 
Sootc’s head; but all the sjvcctators, with one voice, exclaimed, “ () 
Ram! Ram! Soote, Vcrncsenkcr as he nas, while sitting in the 
place of Vyas, ought not to have been exposed to any evil designs ; 
and to have killed him, as thou hast done, is to be imputed to thee; 
as an enormous crime, and the guilt of Brahmalieita rests upon thee. 
And whereas thou art of opinion, dial, being an Avatar, no crime 
attaches to thee; ask of Creeshna, thy younger hi other, whether 
token Jihree^oo, the Rei/shce, struck him with his foot, he Oid not 
(instead of resenting itj tenderb/ inspect his foot, lest perhaps he might 
have hurt it hy the blow.* Now, ihercl’orc, () Ranv ! tliou must 
perform the pilgrimage of the Teerthes, (places of devotion,) to go 
the circuit of the holy places, that thou mayest he 1‘rcccl by thy 
Pcrechhecte.” Ram was thunderstruck with the dcnuneiatioji of 
the Reyshces, and remained unable to answer, utterly ashamed of 
what he had done, and sorrowfully reflecting that if he, one of the 
Avatars, should have sullied himself witli such a crime, what must 
these men be expected to commit ! and, at last, he said, “ 1 shall 
feel the obligation to my very soul, if, by my pilgrimage to the 
Teerthes, my ofl'eiice may be done away.” The Reydiees reiflied, 
“ O Ram ! this was-the will of destiny ; be not over sorrowful, but 
set heartily to work for tliy I’ercehhectc (purilication) ; and, by the 
circuit of the Teerthes, and by pcrfonniiig Abkhekc to llte son of 
Soote, in the place of his father, thy oftence shall be w ipetl ofl’.” 
Balhadur answered, “ Besides this, whatever t he may be necessary 
for one to do., on account of Pcrechheete, you have but to direct, 
and with heart and soul I shall strenuously perform it.” Ihe 

• This sentiment, which occurs frequently in this Life, is far too Chhtian to be put 
uito the mouth of the choleric Brahmin, who, we have seen, is consiuntly cursing his 

enemies. 
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Reydieet tliea said, that Belool-Danoo frequently Uuew flesh, and 
blood, and pus, into their sacrifice, and spoilt tlie Yug, and was a 
cause of much vexation and uneasiness to tliem t that it would be ex^ 
trcmdy agreeable to them that he should be slain, and that, by 
Kam’s exertions, it could be effected. 

One day there happened a violent st(xrni of wind and rain at Ncc- 
mesbhare, in which there fell purulent matter, and blood, and 
pieces of flesli. I'lie Reyshees presently discovered that this was 
done by Bclool-Danoo, who before had several times molested them. 
That day, however, they bore it with tranquillity and extreme pa- 
tience. After some time, a most tremendous black figure, pro- 
digiously tall and lofty, witli eyes glaring like fire, wine-coloured 
hair, and very long teeth, presented itself before them. On the in- 
stant of its appearance, Ram grasped his Kel and Mooscl, and tlic 
spectre, observing Ram to be some puissant warrior, took warning 
accordingly, and become one moment invisible and apparent tlie 
next, till die instant when Ram struck him so violently on the head, 
that, with one blow, his soul was separated from his body. Ram 
instandy attributed his death not to his own efibrts, hut to the effica- 
cy of the Reyshees curses. Ram was no less delighted with the 
slaughter of Helool-Danoo than were die Devaias when dicy ap- 
plauded Eendra for killing Peret Assoor Ditya, and no less did the 
Reyshees rejoice and perform Asheerbadc over Ram, putting round 
bis neck a brilliant necklace; while the Devatas brought him a 
costly robe and invaluable chains. After this. Ram, by the consent 
and instruction of the Reyshees, first badied at the place of Nekshc 
Reyshcc, and at Pj/ug (Halibas) performed Terpen to die Peetrecs : 
thence he went to Goumetee, and Gendeka Vyabha, and Soooebhedre, 
and Gaya; and, from the day that he intended to go to Gaya, 
the Pcctrees were propitiated, and the Devatas performed Asheerbadc 
over him. Wheresoever Ram went, men obtained case and comfort. 
Tw'clve months were passed in going the circuit of the Teerthes, 
after which he came to Dwaraka, wliere he heard diat a fierce war 
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hdd arisen between the Kooroos and the Pandoos, and made this 
remark: “ That it was a fortunate circumstance ; for that the earth, 
which was overhuicn with the weight of evil-doers, would now be 
lightened.” From Dwaraka, Ram went to Kooroochhetre at the 
very time that Bheema and Doorjoodhen were engaged together in 
Geda-Joodhe fi. e. fighting witli Gedas). All present bowed their 
beads in Nemeskar to Ram, who said, “ I'hat, as Bheema, in this 
severe exercise, had the advantage in point of breath, so Door- 
joodlien had tlic advantage of su]>criority in tlie science of the Geda; 
but that their power and strength were on a par. O ye, who 
arc now present, Bheema, and Arjoon, and Doorjoodlien, arc the 
most exalted of men, and are to be numbered in the list of the 
Devatas, yet even, while present in Creeshna’s service, they, as men, 
have no means to avoid the temper of Raja-Goon. Verily such is 
their destiny.” Ram, who was an Avatar of Neerenkar, could not 
break through the decrees of fate, how then shall any other? When 
he wont back again to Dwaraka, the inhabitants, seeing him thus 
humbled in a state of penitentiary devotion, were astonished. 
Ram said he must go that very day before the Reyshees, and that, 
until they had pronounced him cleansed from his crime, he must 
perform whatever they ordered. When he came again to Nee- 
meshhare, the Reyshees were overjoyed at seeing him, and per- 
ceived that he was now purified from his offence. Ram, at that 
time, shone among his fellows like the moon on the fourteenth 
night, and the Reyshees performed Asheerbade to his splendor, and 
clothed him in superb attire. 

Soodaman, a poor Brahmin and fellow-student with Creeshna 
under his tutor Sendeepen, by the instigation of his wife, about 
this time paid a visit of respect to Creeshna at Dwaraka, having 
nothing with him for a present except one handful of rice. Creeshna 
received him most affectionately, and, in his absence, transformed 
his cottage to a palace, and his wife to a beauty ; gave him a large 
sum in money, and, at his deatli, rendered him Mooktee (beatified). 
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The day that they were thus assembled at Kooroochhetre, the 
Paiidoos and the Kooroos all bowed in submission to Creeshna, and 
the eight Nayega associated with their wives and those of the other 
rajahs. All the princes and great men addressed Creeshna as God, 
calling him Pcrcitiehrins, and adding that the four Vedas were his 
xcord. By thus devoutly paying all )>ossible reverence to his divine 
character, they became cleansed from their crimes. One day, 
Dropeda requested the eight Nayega to give her an account of 
their several marriages, wliieh they did in their turns, relating tlieir 
history as in the former chapters, except that of Leksheraa, which is 
not there inserted, and is as follows: — Lekshema informed Dropeda, 
that she had one day heard Narcd give a description of Creeshna to 
her father, and he had painted him in such lively colours, that, from 
the same moment, she fell violently in love with him, and was de- 
termined to marry no other. Her father, however, erected a Soom- 
bere (a pavilion) for her, and in the middle of the Soombere was 
placed a butt or target, and on tlie top of the butt a fish, with this 
express condition, that, whoever should make his arrow hit the fish, 
by taking aim through a vessel of water, should have her for a wife; 
and all the rajahs and chiefs, who came to court her, were introduced 
into the. Soombere, and a bow and arrow w’ere put into their hands. 
Rajah Megende, and Bhcema, and Dooijoodhen, and Kerne, and 
others, exerted their strongest efforts in vain. “ Creeshna, the master 
of all liearls, knew the secret wish of my lieart, took liis aim through 
the vase of water, and easily hit the fish. When 1 put the Mooktee- 
Mala round Creeshna’s neck, all the others burnt with rage; but 
Creeshna lifted me into his carriage, and Darek drove us away with 
the utmost rapidity. His rivals followed us in chariots and on 
elephants, and their fleetest horst;s; but, on his very first attack, they 
all fiiced about and fled. Thence Creeshna, like the sun bursting 
from Oodachel to perform his western journey, went to Dwaraka, 
the beauty of which is not now to be described. My father sent a 
magnificent portion after me, but I do not presume to call myself his 
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wife; I am orte of-liis hitmUe attendants and slaves.” — After this, 
the other 16,000 wives related, one by one, the history of their 
captivity under Blioom-Assoor, together with the death of that tyrant 
by the hand of Crccshna, and added, that, from that time, they were 
become the lowest of his slaves. 

Towards the close of Creeshna’s sojourning among mortals, Vasu- 
deva and Devaci began fully to comprehend the divine character of 
Cret'shna, and acknowledged him for the Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer, of the World ; for, Ijcfore they had been prevented froi.i 
und(;rstandlng by the power of Maya. After Crccshna had one day 
satisfied Vasudm^a on this head, he went with Ram to see his mother 
Devaci,. who received them with the tenderest affection, and told 
them, she had heard how they had raised the two sons of their tutor 
Sendeepen to life; that she, too, had at least the pretensions of tlicir 
tutor witli three times the loss ; that she now required of them the 
six sons which Causa had slain, and who had left six deep wounds in 
her heart, which nothing but their presence could heal. Crccshna 
and Balhadur, smiling, told her, that they would bring back her sons 
upon one condition, which was, tliat she would not set her heart too 
strongly on them, but be satisfied with seeing them once more. 
Thereupon, in sight of their mother, they went into the earth, and, 
passing through, came to the nether world. Rajah Bali, hearing of 
their approach, met them with great ceremony, and accommodated 
them with all possible attention; and, after every testimony of 
reverence and respect, requested to know the cause of his being 
honoured with the visit of tlic Lord of the three worlds. Crccshna 
now began an account of former times, and informed him, “ that, 
in the house of Merecchec, had been born of the seed of Brahma 
six sons; and, a second lime, the same six sons were born in tlie 
house of Hiranyacasipu. The same w'erc also again born in the 
house of Kal-Noeme, and in that life inflicted much vexation and 
infinite troubles on holy men and Devatas, wlio therefore fixed 
this curse on them : ‘ As ye now give so much molestation to us, 
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may your own father be your murdwer!* Kal-Neeme was an 
Avatar of Cansa, and these six sons did Dcvaci, the sister of Cansa, 
bring into the world, who have all been slain by Cansa. Devaci is 
our modier also, and has obtained of me permission once more to 
behold her children. I have heard that they are in your kingdom, 
being now released from the curse of the Devatas. These are their 
names : Semer, Kehe, Berghoon, Chhoodre, Derkheren, Tebeek. 
Inquire after tliem, that I may shew thena to their mother, and that, 
after a sight ot her, they may go to paradise.” Rajah Bali instantly 
dispatched some servants to look for them, and in one hour they 
were all brought to Creeshna, who, taking them under his arm, 
and kindly accepting all Rajah Bali had set before him, caihe up 
from beneath the earth to the place in Dwaraka where Devaci was 
sitting, in anxious expectation to behold her children, and presented 
the six little ones to their mother. The instant she saw her sons i/ie 
milk began to flow from her breads, and, after gratefully thanking 
Creeshna and Balhadur, she hugged them to her bosom, and kissed 
their forelieads, and suckled them with milk from the very same 
breast which had once nourished Creeshna. All that she had formerly 
promised as tire condition of seeing them was now overturned, and 
Creeshna was obliged to desire her to suspend her fondness, and be 
calm, that they might take their departure for paradise. Devaci 
acknowledged his kindness in having procured for her a sight which 
it was not otheiwise possible to behold, and submitted. The children 
having drunk of Devaci’s milk, and having Creeshna’s hand also 
passed over their bodies, became immortal, and all appeared in the 
figure of Creeshna, with a shining Koondel and Mookete. They 
then mounted on an eagle, resemblmg Creeshna’s; afterwards, falling 
at his and Ram’s feet, and paying Nemeskar to Vasudeva and 
Devaci also, they set ofif for paradise, in the sight of all the people. 
Devaci exclaimed, that, having now seen her dead sons revived, 
and on the way to paradise, she was well assured that she also hertdf 
should speedily go thither. 
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Distluclly' to mark the equal regard with which the Deity ob- 
serves all his devout worshippers of every rank and class, Crecslina 
one morning set out with a great suite of Devatas for Tirhut, for 
the express purpose of exhibiting die marks of his divine favour to 
Bboolamen, the rajah of that place, and also to one Mhooret-Deva, 
a poor Brahmin inhabitant of die same city, bodi of whom were his 
most zealous devotees. When he arrived there, knowing that their 
faith and religious merits were upon a par, although their station 
and circumstances were widely different, be was solicitous not t'l 
appear to give the one a preference above the other, nor let ekber 
feel himself slighted. He, therefore, made a double reiwesentation of 
himself, both Avatars exactly similar,-so that the rajah, who received 
him with all the pomp and splendor of royalty, and with mag- 
nificent presents of exquisite clothes, chains, and strings of pearls, &c. 
conceived kiitisclf the most favoured of mortals, in having the divine 
personage under his own roof; while the humble Brahmin, no less 
overjoyed, was laying his unaffected offerings of the choicest fruits 
and strings of sweet flowers before the very same Crceslina at the 
same moment in his own house. Crecslina, at the earnest instances 
of the rajah, stayed some lime with him in his magnificent palace 
to fortify his devotion, and all the inhabitants of Tirhut were eased 
of their doubts and perplexities by his presence : at the same time 
he was daily present in the lowly cottage of Mhooret-Deva, re- 
ceiving grateful prayers and thanksgivings, with the greatest con- 
descension and benevolence. After some time thus employed, 
Creeshna returned to Dwaraka, and the Brahmin accompanied him 
a considerable way on the journey. 

Terek-Assoor one day demanded of Nared, which of the three 
Devatas, Brahma, Veeshnu, and Mahadeva, was to be propitiated 
with the least worship ? Nared answered, Mahadeva ; who presently 
grants whatever is desired by those who worship liim with their 
whole heart. Accordingly, Terek-Assoor became a most zealous 
worshipper of Mahadeva, to obtain his own particular purposes. 
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But Mahadcva shewed him no signs of encouragement ; the Ditya, 
however, redoubled his austerities in sudi a manner, that, in the 
space of seven days, he cut off all the flesh from his own body with 
a knife, and burnt it in the fire; and, after those seven days, was 
preparing to cut off his own head also, as a propitiatory sacrifice. 
Mahadeva at length appeared to him, and took hold of his hand, 
by w'hich his flesh was instantly restored to its former state, and told 
him, that, whatever was his wish, it should be granted. At the same 
time he demanded why he had proceeded to such severe austerities, 
declaring, that, whoever in sincerity sacrificed to liim, even with 
water, obtained the object of his desires. Terck-Assoor demanded, 
“ that on whose head soever he should lay his hand, that person 
might be reduced instantly to ashes.” On hearing this extra- 
ordinary request, (which of course was immediately granted,) fear 
came on all the world, and Mahadeva himself also recollecting the 
story of the black snake, who prepared to bite his benefactor on the 
very clay he had fed him with milk, and concluding the Ditya had 
a mind to make exiicriment of his power, by laying his hand on 
Mahadeva’s own head, fled hastily away. Tcrek-Assoor following 
him at full speed, Mahadeva made the circuit of tlie seven stages of 
the earth and the seven stages of heaven, but no one was able to 
protect him from his pursuer, so he urged liis flight back again to 
})aradise. 'I'here Narayen, taking pity on his situation, came imme- 
diately forth to comfoi't him, and assuming, by the force of his 
Alaya, the figure of a boautiful woman, met the exasperated Ditya, 
and, with a delicate voice, asked what was the reason of his running 
so fast ? adding, that if he had placed any confidence in Maha- 
deva’s promises, lie was woefully deceived ; lor that, ever since 
the day when that deity had interrupted Dekshc, the Prejapetee’s 
Yug, Dekshe had uttered a curse against him, and from that time 
Mahadeva’s words never produced any effect. 'I'hat he had only to 
put his hand on his own head, and he might depend on finding 
Alaliadeva’s promise to be utterly false. On hearing the soft 
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speeches of this enchanter of the world and its inhabitants, Tcrek- 
Assoor put his hand on his own head, and was instantly redueed to 
ashes by the touch. Jcye! Jcye! resounded tlirough paradi'^c on 
his death, and it rained flowers from heaven, since the evil u hicli 
he destined in his heart for another fell upon himself. Alahaclcva, 
overjoyed at his escape, came out from his liifking-placc, and re- 
tired to his palace at Kylass. 

A similar question was once proposed by the Reyshets and 
Muni-EbWaras, as they were at a certain time performing a Yiig 
near the river Saraswalty. These holy men demanded of Bhreegoo, 
whether Brahma, ^'ceshml, or Mah.ideva, were m' st worthy to be 
worshipped, that they and all the people might address their devo- 
tions accordingly ? Bhreegoo said, he would lirst try all fiie tl-.rce, 
and then inform them. In consr quence, Itc went first to Brahma, 
and addressed him with the salutations projicr from a son to his 
father,* to sec wdial kind of temper and jtatience he posses'-ed. 
Brahma at first grew angry, and accused him ol’ want of ceremony, 
hut was soon appeased ; and his son perceived he was like fire and 
water, alternately hot and cold. Bhreegoo, in the second place, 
went to Mahadeva’s abode: Mahadeva rose uj), and was going to 
embrace him, but Bhreegoo would not let him approacdi, and made 
use of very disrcpcetful language. Mahadeva drew himself nji in 
wrath, and, snatching up his trident, rushed font aid with intent to 
kill him; but Parvati interfered, and, falling at her husband’s feel, 
pacified his anger. Bhreegoo hastily retreating thence, went to the 
place called Vaicontha, the lord of which is \ ccshnu. Him he 
found sleeping on the lap of the universe, or Lcckslimccn. 
Bhreegoo, on seeing him, struck him forcibly with his foot on the 
breast., Vecslinu started up, and, taking hold of the foot, said, 
“ This breast of mine is extremely hard, and your foot very fender; 
undoubtedly it must be much hurt.” “With these and otlur kind 


Blireegoo was one of the sons of Brahniat stnd the promulger of the Ve^as. 
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words, mollifying his wrath, he intreatcd Bhreegoo to stay a little 
time, and honour his abode with his presence, adding, that he was 
sorry he bad been taken unawares from being ignorant of his ap- 
proach, entreated his pardon, and hoped his foot would not be in- 
jured by so violent a blow. Bhreegoo, weeping for joy at tliis kind 
reception, went away, exclaiming, “ This surely is the true Lord of 
the three worlds!” He now returned to the Rcyshees, and told 
them, “ V'^ceshnu for certain was the deity most benignant and 
worthy of adoration; that he was the Omnipotent, and that, who- 
soever with heart and soul should address his vows to him, would 
obtain all he desired.” So also he who shall hear this history, which 
Sekedeva related to Rajah Percechecte, will escape farther trans- 
migration, and paradise become his abode. “ This same Veeshnu,” 
said Sekedeva, “ is Creeshna; the same who exhibited to Arjoon 
his own exalted might.” 

On hearing the last words, Rajah Pcrcccheetc’s curiosity was 
inflamed, and he demanded an account of that affair. Sekedeva 
informed him, that a Brahmin of Dwaraka, who had lost eight sons 
in their youth, was so transported with grief, tliat he went one day 
into the assembly where Creeshna, Arjoon, and the other Yadavas 
were sitting, and, without the least ceremony, boldly accused their 
crimes as the cause that tlic children of Brahmins died so imma- 
turcly. Creeshna said nothing ; but Arjoon exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ O Brahmin ! is there none here skilful at the bow ? That 
rajah is not a true Khcttrcc, in whose city a Brahmin should have 
such cause of nmurning. What is p;ist, indeed, cannot be recalled ; 
but I myself will guard your children in future. In ray time no such 
event shall take place, and I will throw myself into the fire if I can- 
not prevent it.” The Brahmin told Arjoon, that he talked very pre- 
sumptuously, since he certainly was not so able a bowman as Bal- 
hadur, Creeshna, Preclemnc, and others, who had not hitherto suc- 
ceeded. Arjoon replied, that neither Creeshna, nor Predemne, nor 
Aneroodhe, nor any other Khettree, could prevail against his own 
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famous bow Gandeeva ; that he had compelJed Mahadcva himself to 
acknowledge his superior skill in shooting, and should liave no 
difficulty whatever in opposing Yama (the king of Hades). The 
Brahmin on this returned home, and, wlicn his wife was again in 
labour, failed not to inform Aijoon, who, bathing himself, and 
calling upon the name of Bhagavan, and taking up his bow Gan- 
deeva, so completely nailed up the Brahmin's door with arrows, 
that, on all the six sides, there remained not a single opening where 
even the air could enter : and there he stood watching with his bow 
and arrows ready in his hand, but could sec notliing. On the for- 
mer occasions the child came out (of his mother’s womb) w'hcn dead, 
but now even the dead child was vanished through the air. The 
father wept and mourned, and, going to Creeshna, abused Arjoon in 
the most unqualified terms for his idle boasting ; and Arjoon wa- so 
much ashamed, that he said he would go and fetch the Brahmin’s 
son away from Yama liimsclf. But thougli he v/ent thither, and 
also to Ecndrc-Poorcc, and other Poorccs, lie could get no tidings 
whatsoever of the child ; so, coming back to the earth, after a 
fruitless search in extreme affliction, he collcetcd a heap of faggots, 
and, setting them on fire, was going to cast himself into tlic llames. 
Creeshna seeing tliis, took him by t!ic hand, and said he liad ncus 
of the Brahmin’s son, and that they must go together and fetch him 
from a place whither neitlier his own hand nor Arjoon’s could 
reach. So they mounted a carriage together, and went towards the 
west, and, passing all the seven climates and all the stages of the 
universe, came to that profound and palpable darkness, where there 
is no admission of the sun, or the moon, or fire. As they had now 
no other means of proceeding, Soodharsan-Chakra* w as ordered to 


• *• In the Persian translation of the Bhagavat,** meaning the present, says Sir William 
Jones, ** Creeshna is said to have descended with his favourite Arjoon to the seat of tlie 
Stygian Jove of India, from whom he instantly obtained the favour which he requested, that the 

souls of a Brahmin’s six sons, who had been slain in battle, might re>animate their rc.^pcctive 
bodies: and Seshan aca is thus described : * He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thousand 
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go forward, that the horses might get on by means of its liglit. 
When Aijoon beheld that light, which is the light of God, he could 
not turn his face towards it; but, covering his eyes, to preserve 
them from the dazzling glare, remained in deep and awful reflection. 
When the resplendent brightness of that light overcame them, they 
tinh'Ted an expanse of water, where a cold wind reigned. Within that, 
they observed a splendid palace and throne, whereon sate Seshanaga, 
till’ sjiake, who had a thousand heads, iind who seemed in magni' 
tude to resemble Kylass, while bis thousand eyes shot terrific 
flames. 'I’herc they beheld the Being undescribablc, who is pure 
and all-sufficient. His countenance was like the flower of the 
lotos, and he wore a yellow robe on his body, and golden car- 
rings and a profusion of jewels; a string of the finest pearls adorned 
his neck, and the Kowstekc-Mcn blazed on the middle of his 
breast, a figure beautiful in its proportions, and resplendent with 
Shanka, and Chakra, and Geda, and Padma. Creeshna and Arjoon, 
perceiving him to be the true object of worship, stood with tbeir 
hands joincil before tboin in adoration. That sublime Being, wlilcli 
was purity itself, spoke these words: “ It was I, who, taking on 
myself the form of Yania, bore away the Brahmin’s son, because I 
had an earnest desire to sec you. You have done what was your 
function to do, and have released the earth overladen with her 
heavy weight. Your incarnation was for the purpose of illuminating 


heads, and on e:ich of them a crown aet with resplendent gems, one of which was larger and 
brighter than the rest; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches; but his neck, his tongues, and 
his body, were black; the skiits of his habiliment were yellow, and a sparkling jewel hung in 
every one of his ears ; his arms were extended, end adorned with rich bracelets, and his bands 
bore the holy shell, the radiated weapon, the mace for war, and the lotos.* Thus Pluto was often 
exhibited in painting and sculpture with a diadem and sceptic ; but himself and his equipage 
were of the blackest shade — Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 45. — Thus far Sir William Jones, 
whose translation of the above passage seems to be more general and laboured than Mr.Halhed*s, 
which, though rapid, appears to be minutely correct, from his particularly mentioning the 
flower of the lotos’* and the ** JCowsuie-Mtn/* which latter I ought before to have acquainted 
the reader from a note of the tianslator on a passage not printed, is a most resplendent jewel, 
worn on the breast as a talisman, and, like the carbuncle, dissipating midnight darkness. 
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the darkness of tlie world : both of you are Avatars of Narayen, 
and have well performed your appointed functions." On beholding 
these wonders, Arjoon totally forgot every thing that Irad passed 
in his mind, and now fully comprehended that Creeshna was Lord 
of heaven and earth, and that all that he saw was His FoaM and 
HIS LIGHT. They then took the Brahmin’s son away witli them, 
and came back. Arjoon, astonished and amazed, totally laid aside 
his former presumption, and felt both Creeshna's might and his own 
weakness. I'hc Brahmin, in great joy, received back his soi., 
praising them for the miracles tiiey had wrought and the toils they 
had undergone. 

One day, in Dwaraka, which is a second Vaicontha, Creeshna 
was enjoying himself with his relations, and sons, and grand- 
children, and his 16,000 wives, and all his wealth: his elephants, 
his horses, his carriages out of number, were arranged in order. 
In the midst of his golden castle extended his apartments on all 
the four sides. His gardens were of golden earth, wherein were 
trees of paradise full of variegated fruits. Peacocks, and cocclas 
(Indian nightingales), and other birds, were sporting therein. 
Creeshna on that day was surrounded with his 16,000 wives, as 
LIGHTNING WITH A CLOUD, and they gathered innumerable 
flowers as offerings to Creeshna, like the Devatas presenting flowers 
to Eendra ; and, in all the licence of joy, they and Creeshna were 
sporting together, and throwing the flowers at each other. In the 
garden was a river, whose banks were all gold and jewels, the 
water of which, from the reflection of rubies, appeared red, though 
perfectly white’, it was the watrr op life: and thousands of 
lotoses floated on its surface, among which innumerable bees were 
humming and seeking their food. In this river they bathed and 
played, Creeshna always in the midst of them. At length, in the 
very height of all their revels and enjoyments, he suddenly dis- 
appeared!!! His principal wives, which were the eight Nayega, 
remained for some time in profound astonishment: then they all 
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burst out into the most passionate exclamations, .crying, “.Whither 
IS he gone ?” One demanded of tlte birds if they had seen him, 
wondering they could sing till he returned. — Another asked of the 
four-footed beasts why they made such loud moanings, as if Creeshna 
had left and deceived them too. — Oitc addressed the sea, “ Thou 
ocean 1 who art night and day roaring, hath not Creeshna taken thy 
fourteen Ketcn, or precious things, also, as well as our hearts, and is 
it not therefore thou grievest i” — Anotlrcr addressed the moon, “ O 
thou lord of the stars ! why dost not thou draw on tlie world tlic 
veil of darkness; Art thou not affected by his absence? at whidt 
every one must be heartless, like us wretched creatures, who know 
not what is our fault to be thus forgotten and forsaken." — Another 
spake to the passing clouds, “ Ye, too, arc impressed will) the 
colour and figure of Creeshna, and, as he has taken his departure, so 
ye also are ever on the wing; and ye, like us mourning for his 
absence, overspread every quarter with gloom.”— Another asked die 
coccla why he had lust liis fine notes? ** Is your mate also ded ?” 

Mr. HaUicd's copy of the Malrabbarat was imperfect and ended 
abruptly; but he has added in tiie manuscript these words: “ Few 
ct'ents of any importance occur in the history of Creeshna between 
dits period and diat of his going to Hastanapoor to assist the Fandoos, 
just before tiie breaking out of tlte war of the Mahabbarat, which 
ended in the destruction of tlte Kooroos.” With the result of diat 
contest the reader has been presented in a short sketch in page 
!t0'6 preceding, and, by way of connecting the liistorical detail, 
1 insert below, from Ferisitta, the account given by him, pro- 
fessedly from tlte Maliabbarat, only generally correcting the ordio- 
grapby of the proper names by the standard by which 1 regulated 
my own in the preceding pages. 

« * « « m , * * 

It is recorded in the Mahabbarat, tluti, about the middle of the 
third period, there -was a, rajah of the tribe of Khettri, in the city of 
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Ha^ntfpoor,-’ whose name wes-Bharata. - He ruled the kingdom of 
Hindostan, and his issue after him in lineal descent for eight genera- 
tions, in })eace and tranquillity. The ninth in succession, whose 
name was Koor,' we are told, founded the city of that name, which 
is novv called Tannassar, and is about seventy' crores from 'Delhi. 
He was the father of the tribe who arc still called Koors, or 
Kooroos. 

In the thirteenth generation from Koor, Chitterbourge reigned, 
and was esteemed a groat prince. He had two sons, one named 
Dreetrarashta and the otitcr I’andoo. But when Dreetrarashta grew 
up, he became blind, and therefore his father left his kingdom 
to his younger son, who had five children ; Judishter, Bheema, and 
Arjoon, by one wife, and Nacul and Schedeva by another. But 
his eldest brother Dreetrarashta had sons one hundred and one, by 3 
variety of women, among whom was one named Doorjoodhi'n, 
being tlie eldest of liis children by tbe first wife, and another was 
called Jutiisli, being his first-born by a second wiffr. In slmit, svhen 
Pandoo died, the inheritance dcsccndcd’by right to the heirs of liis 
elder brother Dreetrarashta, so that Doorjoodhen became king. 

But the children of Pandoo reg;arded Doorjoodhen as an enemv, 
and waited an opportunity to divest him of his authority. Dreetra- 
rashta, fearing disturbances, advised his son to build a palace with- 
out the city for the sons of Pandoo, in which for some time they 
consented to reside. ' In the mean time, Doorjoodhen had privately 
ordered the workmen, M'ho built this {lalace, to fill up several vaults 
with combustibles, and hired an oW woman to set fire to them, at a 
proper opportunity. But (he plot being discovered accidentally by 
the ‘sons of Pandoo, they themselves set fire to tlie mine, and burnt 
the old woman and her five sons in the flames, while they privately 
withdrew into the wilderness, where they remained for some time, 
the king imagining they had been destroyed in the fire. 

The sons of Pandoo ventured at length into a certain city called 
Cumpula, where they wedded Dropeda, the rajah’s daughter, 'n ith 
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wliom they lived by turns, for die space of seventeen days. In a 
short time, however, it was noised abroad, tliat the sons of Pandoo 
were not dead, as was supposed; which reaching the ears of the 
king, he ordered inquiry to be made, and found that truth was in 
the report. Anxious to have them again in his power, he wrote to 
them alTectionate letters, inviting them to Hastanapoor, to sliare with 
him tlie inheritance of their forefatliers. They were at length jire* 
vailed upon by his fair promises, returned to court, and were treated 
in every respect becoming their dignity. A part of the kingdom 
was allotted for their maintenance ; for, upon their arrival, they be- 
came so much beloved by the people and nobility, that the king 
was afraid to lay violent hands upon them. Their popularity daily 
increasing, and their party being strengthened by many of the prin- 
cipal nobility, they at length openly insisted upon a division of the 
empire in their favour, which the king, being in no condition to re- 
fuse, complied with witiiout hesitation. 

Some time after these transactions, Judishtcr gave the feast of 
tlie period,* the manner of which is said to be this: — They lighted 
a prodigious fire, and threw into it every kind of spice, perfume, 
fruit, and grain. At this feast it was necessary that all the rajahs of 
the earth should be present. Judishter, in order to invite the rajahs, 
sent liis four brothers to the four quarters of the world, that, by the 
favour of God, his design in a short time might be accomplished. 
His brothers, according to his desire, from Arab, from Agini, from 
Turkistan, from Habysh, and other countries, brought those princes 
to be present at this grand festival. Doorjoudhen, on observing the 
greatness of Judishter, burnt with envy at his fortune, and contrived 
this scheme to deprive his rival of bis kingdoms and wealth. 

It was the custom in those doy< to play at dice, and Door- 
joodhen, having made a false set, challenged Judishtcr to play, 
which being accepted by him, he, in a short time, in the presence 


• 'I'he Kai^oo Yiif« finmewhai »imibr to the Fccttlar games among the Roamm. 
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of the princes, lost all his wealth and kingdoms. Doorjoodhen told 
him- then, that he would give him one more chance to recover ihe 
whole ; but that, if he again should lose, he must retire, with all his 
brothers, for the Space of twelve years into banishment; and if, 
during that interval, he was to he seen in his former dominions, he 
was to remain in banishment twelve years more. Judishter, hopihg 
that fortune would not always be unkind, consented to these terms ; 
but having lost as before, he was constrained by the princes, who 
were umpirtis, to relinquish his kingdoms to Doorjoodhen, and ret're 
into banishment witli his brethren from Eendrapoor, his capital city, 
now known by the name of Delhi. 

Twelve years they lay concealed in the wilderness, in such a 
manner that the tread of their feet was not heard; and, when the 
time of their exile expired, they disfratched Kishen, the stwi of Basdeo, 
^i. f. Crt^eshna, tltc son of Vasudeva,) to demand the restoration 
of their kingdoms. Doorjoodhen, notwithstanding his promise, 
made a jest of the embassy, and turned the ambassador with scorn 
from his presence. The sons of Pandoo, finding that they could do 
nothing without force, beg.an to collect their friends, of whom they 
had many; and, in a short time, they appeared in the field of 
Kirket, near the city of Tanassar, at the head of a mighty army, in 
the beginning of the Cali-Yug. Doorjoodhen advancing with his 
army, after having drawn up his troops in array, encouraged the 
ranks of the valiant. The soldiers on both sides, according to the 
custom of battle, began to work for death ; the contest was renewed, 
with dubious advantages, for the space of eighteen days, till at 
length Doorjoodhen, with most of his friends, as the reward of his 
perfidy, drank the cup of fate in the field of war. 

The Hindoos say, that, in this war, Doorjoodhen commanded 
eleven coheen, and the sons of Pandoo seven : a coheen, according 
to their fabulous accounts, consisted of twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy elephants of war, an equal number of chariots, 
six thousand six hundred and ten horsemen, and one hundred and 
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nine tlioiisand tlircc liiindrcd and fifty foot. Of all this incredible 
number, lltcy say that only tvveliRC.men survived on both sides, four 
on the part of Doorjoodhen, stnd eiglit on^the part of Judishter:. 
among the latter was the ambassador Kishen Vasudeva, who is 
esteemed a gre at prophet among the Hindoos. They say, that the 
astrologers gave, advice to Kajali Cansa, who ruled in the city of 
Malhina, that Kishen should one day take away his life ; upon which, 
he sought every opportunity to put Kishen to death ; but Kishen, 
knowing the designs of his foe, retired to a place called Nanda, 
where lie lived with a shepherd eleven -years. He ventured at length 
into the world, and, collecting a body of men togetlier, wJio were 
dissatisfied with the government of Cansa, he made war upon him, 
and pul him to death, setting up Ogur Scin, the father of Cansa, in 
the kingdom ; and he himself lived afterwards thirty*two years, at 
the head of the administration at Mathura. Rajah Jarasandha, from 
the country of Barounia, came at length with a great army towards 
Mathura, to turn Kishen from his place. At the same time came 
from tlic cast Rajah Callioon, and attacked him on the other side. 
Kishen, not able to oppose these two rajahs, fled towards Dwaraka, 
which is on tiic coast of die Saft Sea, and was there besieged tor the 
space of eighteen years, where some say lie died ; but the super- 
stitious aver Uiat he is still alive, and dierefore they .pay him divine 
honours. 

They relate, that, after the Mahabbarat, which signifies die 
great war, Judishter, having overcome Doorjoodhen, ruled the whole 
emi>irc of llindostan for lliirty-six years; when, being disgusted 
with the vanity and pomp of the world, he retired into a mountain, 
dividing his wealth and empire among bis friends, and lived the life 
of religion and poverty the remainder of his days. The reign of 
Doorjoodhen and Judishter is said to be one hundred and twenty- 
five years. Such are the tales of the Hindoos concerning an age too 
dark and distant to be. distinctly known.* 


Perishta, verbacin. V<A.L f.6i Irit edition. 
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THE FATE OF THE YASAVA5, AND DEATH OF CREESHNA, 
FROM THE MAHABBARAT, i'uHo 827.* 

After the completion of the war of tlie Nfahabl>arat, and the vic- 
tory over Doorjoodhen, . Judishtcr reigned in triumph and profound 
IKtaoe with his brothers thirty-sis years. After that period^ com- 
menced their calamities and bad omens of every kind. 'Urc'it 
storms of. wind, accompanied with hail and stones, fell ii|)on the city. 
Those animals, whom it is reckoned fortunate to meet on the right 
side, met them on the left, and the contrary. -The sky rained lire, 
and ashes, and half-burnt coals ; and, sometimes, widrout any wind, 
such a dust w'as raised, that the sun was hidden at mid-day ; while, 
at other times, his disk appeared without any light, and figures of 
n>cn, without heads, appeared on all sides of the sun, or there was a 
black halo encircling it. I'he Pandoos, and indeed all human 
beings, were astonished and alarmed at these |>rodigics, and ('xpcctcd 
some most extraordinary and dreadful event to follow. In the midst 
of these horrors, on a certain day, as the Pandoos and nobles were 
all sitting together, arrived a person from Dwaraka, who brought 
news that the Yadavas had. quarrelled among themseWes, and had 
all cut cadi other to pieces. Rajah Judishtcr immcdiatclv, in the 
utmost anxiety and apprehension, sent off a messenger to feurn the 
truth of tiicse melancholy tidings- 

Rajah jeneraejeye here requested of Vysliempaycn to give him 
an account of this calamity that had beftiUcn tlie Yadavas, which he 
accordingly commenced as follows :. 

• If the subsequent fragment from the Mahaibarat should appear less correct in its 
language and more abundint in the monstrous machineiy of an Indian poem tEin the preceding 
Life .of Creeshna, in Apology I must aotpuint the reader, that, as n tegular tnnslntion of the 
whole poem is one day to Appear from the hand of Mr. Wilxiks, and consequently as this 
part may be compared with it, I did not think myself at liberty to make such numerous altera- 
tions in it as in that Life. 
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Viswamitra, Dervasa, and Nared, three most perfect Rcysbecs, 
were sitting one day together, when Sarane, son of Vasudeva, with 
Sanctc, one of Creeshna’s sons, and a multitude of other young 
persons, all extremely merry, came to the place where they were ; 
and, dressing up Satcebe in women’s clothes, brought him to tlie 
Kcyshccs; and, telling them it was die wife of Beber-Jaroone, begged 
to know (as r/ury were so exceedingly wise and prescient) ’what sh« 
was likely to bring forth. The Reyshecs answered, that they very 
well kneiv what person it was thus disguised, and that he should 
bring forth an iron club, which would be the deadi of the whole 
family of the Yadavas. That for their contemptuous insolence to 
the poor, and their. general pride and arrogance, no one should 
escape the effects of the iron club, out of the whole tribe of the 
Yadavas, except Creeshna and Baihadur. That Balhadur should quit 
his present body, and go away into the river, and that Creesbna’s 
time was come to forsake this world. After having said this, these 
Reyshees took up tlie skins of Clieetek.s on which they sat, and, 
throwing diem over their shoulders, hasted away out of Dwaraka, 
and went to Rajah Judishter at Hastanapoor. The news of all diis 
was presently spread over die whole city, and caused a general 
consternation. The next day Sateebe brought forth an iron Deste« 
havenee, or club, such as those of wood which are used by 
athletics in their exercise, with a view to increase riieir strength. 
Ggur Scin, who. had heard the whole afiair, ordered his smiths to 
grind and pulverize this club, so diat a morsel of it should not re- 
main ; which they did, and strewed k, when thus ground, to dust, 
by the riv'cr-side : and it was all thus reduced to imjialpable powder, 
except a piece less than the pahn of one’s hand. From the dust 
thrown away by the river-side sprung up a great quantity of reeds, 
and, after the order for grinding away this club, anodier order was 
issued, strictly forbidding all the Yadavas to drink wine in future, 
on pain of death. From that time they left off wine out of fear, 
and did not even venture to name it. After this, Death appeared 
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ill Dwaraka in a human sliape, the colour of hk skin being black 
and yellonr^ his head close riiom, and all his limbs distorted. He 
placed himself at men’s doors ; so that all those who saw him shud- 
dered with apprehension, and became even as dead men from mere 
aliright. Every person, to whose door he came, shot an arrow at him; 
and the moment the arrow quitted the bow->string, tliey saw the 
spectre no more, nor knew which way he was gonei At the same 
time adverse w'liids blew so violently, that all the trees were thrown 
down ; and the tempest was so fierce, that men and brutes w^'rc 
carried away by it. Besides this, innumerable quantities of mice 
swarmed in every house, so that the moment any thing was set' 
down, if it were not closely watched, die mice carried it away. 
Swarms upon swarms of these vermin ran about die market-places 
and men's doors being entirely lorn away by the dreadful winds, thtt 
mice came and gnawed oft' all their hair and beards while they slept. 
Nightingales and shareks lost thek own notes, and squeaked like 
mice or hooted like owls, and never left olF moaning day or night, 
klultitudes of owls, also, entered all the houses by night ; or, sitting 
on the routs, continued hooting and screeching till the morning. In 
that dreadful period, cows brought forth ass-colts ; mares, the foals 
of camels; bitches, kittens ; and weasels, mice. The Yadavas, too, 
became addicted to all sorts of wickedness and depravity, and were 
perpetually abusing and reviling the poor and the good ; and left otF 
paying all kind of respect to thek spiritual gpiides and men of 
science, while the order of nature was reversed, and women got the 
better of men.. Fire gave no light; die flames burnt dusky and 
livid; and, at the time of sun-rise and sun-set, there appeared near 
the sun thousands of human ftgurcs in the air, with weajxins in tlieir 
hands, skirmishing together, and these appearances were visible to 
every body. The Yogees, and the Reyshets, and the devotees, and 
all tire religious, whatever skin they spread u]M>n die ground to sit 
o», after a few minutes, found in the place of it nothing but worms. 
The moon was eclipsed- on its twelfth day^ and the sun on the twenty- 
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seventh ■ qf tht snoon. ThU same, -prodigy ..had liappcned there mice 
betbre, at the time of the war of the Mafiaiifaarat. Creeshna, when 
lie saw this miracle, said, “ It is now thirty-six years since this same 
portentoius sign was seen in the war of tlie Mahabbarat, and at that 
time did Kandharec utter her curse against us; the very same ill 
omens then appeared at the extinction of all the Kooroosi and, as they 
portended the death of all the Kooroos at that time, so they now 
forebode the death of all the Yadavas,"- 

One night Creeshua ordered tlic heralds to proclaim, that, on tlie 
next day, all men should go to the banks of the river in pilgrimage 
to a famous jilace of worship and bathing : and that same night there 
suddenly appeared in Dwaraka a woman of the very blackest 
complexion ; she was also dressed in black attire, and was hideous, 
with yellow teeth. She entered every house grinning horribly a 
gjiastly smile, and all who saw her were stricken with dread. The 
moment any person attempted to catch her, slie vanished, and imme* 
diately appeared in some other house; so that on one and the same 
night she was seen in almost every house at Dwaraka; and, in. 
places where they were celebrating Yugs, such heart-appalling 
terrors arose, that no one could possibly go thither. Daemons 
also came, and carried away the ornaments of the women and 
the arms of the men, and no one could impede them, or recover 
the things they seized. In the midst of this dreadful tumult and 
distraction, the heart of Creeshna, taking its direction through the 
air, ascended to heaven, so tliat all men saw it, and, with a 
confused clamour, exclaimed aloud, “ Lo I Creeshna’s heart ascends 
its native skies!” Every one followed it with their eyes till 
distance rendered it completely invisible. Darekc, too, the driver, 
liaving put tlie horses to the carriage, they took fright, and 
wildly ran away with the carriage into the pathlpss regions of 
the air, far beyoiid the ken of mortals. The figure on the. 
standard of Ualhadiir being a falcon, and on tliat of Creeshna. 
being Uaroori, the eagle, left the standards of themselves, and went 
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up' to hearon. Apsaras hoveved about in the air, and were con- 
tinually wailing, and crying out, “ Arise ye,’ and flee !” and this 
voice resounded through all the houses. On the next day, being 
that whereon Greesbna had ordered an universal visitation to a 
certain holy Tcerthe on the bank of the river, the people sent down 
thither great quantities of provision and wine, and took with them all 
their finest dresses and richest ornaments; immense was the mul- 
titude that flocked thither of men, women, and children, some in 
carriages, some on horseback and elephants, and other means' of 
conveyance. The refailors carried down their shops thither, and the 
people all got such accoinniodation as they could, cither in tents or 
under the trees. "When every body was gone to the Teenhe, one 
Oodhoo, a Yadava, %vho, for learning, piety, and exalted merit of 
every kind, had no cqvial, took leave of Creeshna, and went away 
towards the northern countries. This man, from the lu’ightness of his 
devotion, had acquired so luminous an appearance, that, wherever 
he went, the road for a long way shone, as if with fire. When the 
jteOple had all taken their places, Creeshna ordered that they should 
first prepare a variety of victuals and drink for the Brahmins ; and, 
while thev were doing so, a drunken Yadava, who happened to have 
a pitcher of wine in his hand, spilt some of its contents on the pro- 
vision, and contaminated the wliolc, so that the Brahmins would not 
touch a morsel of it; and Creeshna commanded the whole to be 
thrown to the monkeys. As this was a great festival, all the first 
musicians, dancers, &c. began tlieir amusements ; and men, having 
been so long deprived of- wine, were now eager to indulge in it even 
to satiety, while Creeshna arranged in order the various guests. All 
the eldere and nobles of the family, of whom Ogur Sein was the first 
in age, and Balhadur, Creeshna’s elder brother, and Bcbcr, and 
Satyekee, and Keret-Brema, and the sons of Creeslina, Predemne, 
Neset, See. were all present in that assemblage, and every one of 
the Yadavas of note to a man. 
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;Wi)eatbeX:>Viei^ aU duljt £al^us, who was in^tiept ftv;.. 
liquor, caUe4 t|ie attendants to tn-ing some pitchers of wine, and. 
set tliem before each person, while the master of tire ceremonies 
took especial care to place those persons togctlier who were known 
to, be particularly intimate, that tlicy might quaff tlie sparkling 
beverage with more hilarity. Balhadur and Keret-Brema were thus 
in one party ; Fredemne and Satyekec in another ; Vecre, or Bebcr, 
and Creeshna’s younger brothers, in another. Satyekec soon be- 
came extremely intoxicated, and, looking towards Kcrct-Brema, 
cried out, “ See that Khcttrec, my friends, who vaunts so much of 
hia manhood : he, with, the concurrence of Aswesthame, went by 
night to attack a parcel of inoifeusivc young people, and killed 
all the poor innocents most unjustly! Yet he boasts of Lis cou- 
rage.” Fredemne exclaimed, “ Bravo!” Kcrct-Brcma, who was 
also very mucli intoxicated, said, “ Do you, Satyekec, upbraid me ? 
you, whoso merciless sword has perpetrated so many murders?” 
Creeshna now hinted to Satyekec to reproach Kerct-Brcina for 
killing Sctc-Rajcctc, and carrying away his jewel. [Here the 
story of Scte-Rajectc is related, as in a former page,* see 66 
Adhyaye.J ‘When Sctchamc, Creeshna’s wife, heard her father’s 
name mentioned, she began to weep exceedingly, and asked 
Creeshna how he could suft'er thoje men to live who had killed 
her father ? but Crecslupi gave her no answer. Satyekec then 
rose up, and desired her not to grieve, assuring her thati he would 
revenge her father’s blood on tliat villain who was the very assas- 
sin tliat, in confederacy with Aswesthame, basely murdered the 
sons of Dropeda, and Sookemeda, and Drostedooinne, and so many 
thousand others : but that his life should instantly terminate in 
e.xpiation of all those bloody deeds. Then, drawing his cinlcter, he 
tlew towards Keret-Breraa, who also got up to draw his sword, when 


* This Story, which was tedious and uninteresting, and had no connection inih^the hitthry’ln^ 
jtciiti of event, 1 purposely omitted. 
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Sat^<ikefe, af the first blow, -fcut off hhrliead. The ifeiatibns' of t^adh 
party immediately engaged in ItiriotM contest, and several wTre 
jjte^drttly killed on both sides. Creeshna, ^eeifig the mlcncc of the 
fray, rose upv endeavooring to applase them ; but all his exclama- 
tions and endeavours were fruitless. Keret-Brema’s relations lanced 
upon Satyckee ; and Predcrtino, having spoken to Creeshna, went (o 
keep the assailants I'roin him ; but two of the opposite party, having 
drawn their swortls, slew both Pfedemne and Satyckee bdfofe 
Creeshna’s face. Creeshna was now greatly enraged, and', havlhg 
no other weapon by liim, tor" up some of those red Is which grew 
by llie river’s side, and sfruek- with them those who had' slaiYt"' 
Predemne and Satyckee. ■VVhere\er those fatal reeds fell, they' 
caused certain death ; and as they now began to attack Cri'csbiu 
liimsclf, lie presently dispatched all liis assailants with tlic same 
weapon. Othci-s, also, ran and took some of tlic same reeds, and 
began to fight \Vith them, and their eflect, wherever they touched, 
was like the arrow oP death ; for, instant destruction ensued. The 
father here slew his son, and the son the father; brotlier killed 
brotlicr, and relations perisliccl by the hand of eaeli other, all fighting 
with these reeds ; for, in truth, by the curse of those three Reyshecs, 
they were all reduced to such a desperate situation, that they knew 
not what they did, but continued smiting and striking, till in the end 
every one of Creeshna’s sons and all their posterity werv ■•Iain on that 
calamitous spot. Cr«eshna tliore beheld, among others of tlie dead, 
his sons Predemne, and Sane*e, and Jaredvesoo ; and \neroodhc, 
the son of Predemhe; and Kephe, or Goped, his own brotlicr; and 
all his other relations. IVliile he was absorbed in grief at this event, 
Darcke, his driver, came and told him, lliat, before lliis qiiariel eom- 
incnccd, his elder Iirotlier Balliadur had risen from the assemlily, 
and had gone no one knew whither; and it was much to be .appre- 
hended that some fatal accident had belallen him a'^o. Cice-lma 
iminedktely ordered his carriage to be got ready, tliat he miglit 
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mounted the chariot,- and Darcke drove them. 

They had proceeded but a little way when tliey discovered Bal- 
hadur sitting under the shade of a pepal (or peppCr) tree, with his 
eyes closed, and apparently immersed in deep thought. Creeshna 
and Vcerc, the Yadava, approached very gently, and sat down beside 
him. But Balhadur was so much absorbed in his reflections, that he 
did not in the least perceive any person’s approach. Creeshna now 
said to Dareke, “ You see what a horrible calamity has happened to 
all our people ! Go quickly to Rajah J udishter, acquaint him with the 
sad catastrophe, and desire him to send Arjoon hither immediately.” 
Dareke, mounting the carriage, drove with all speed towards llasta- 
napoor. After he was gone, Creeshna said to Veere, “ You are 
aware of the miserable fate of these men ; go now to Dwaraka, and 
look after my wives and houses, le^ any thieves or villains, knowing 
that the town is empty, should come thitlier in hopes of ])lundcT, 
oflfer violence to the women, and ransack the city. My father 
Vasudem is also in the town, pay also the utmost attention to his 
safety.” So Veere hastily returned towards the city; but, in his way, 
met with a hunter quite intoxicated, who had in his bands some of 
those fatal reeds, with which he struck Veere, and killed him. A 
spectator of this ran immediately and brought Creeshna news of his 
death ; and Creeshna then, rousing Balhadur, said to him, “ 1 am 
afiaid that some invader will desolate the town, I request of you 
to stay here while 1 go thither, and 1 will return the instant 1 
have informed myself.’’ Then Creeshna went directly towards 
Dwaraka. Oil arriving there, he hastened to his father Vasudeva, 
and, after salutation, acquainted him with the utter annihilation of 
the whole of the males of the Yadava family. Vasudeva immedi- 
ately began to weep- bitterly ; but Creeshna told him, that, notwith- 
standing this most dreadful of all calamities, the present was not a time 
for weeping, but lliat lit must exert himself for the protection of the 
women till Arjoon 's arrival, for whom he had already dispatched’ 
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Dareke with all expedition ; tlia^ be. himself must now reluctantly 
take leave to return to his brother, Balhadiir, whom he had left 
sitting disconsolate under a pcpal-trce, and anxious waiting his 
return ; that he liad ibnncrly seen all (he Kooroos slain, but that 
now all the Yadavas, his own relations, had experienced the same 
fate: and that, being without sons and relations of every kind, he 
would never more come back into that city, but had made an agree- 
ment with Balhadur that they should retire together into the desert 
to pass their lives in prayer. Having said this, be respectfully kissed 
Vasudeva’s feet. At the same time his wives and women began to 
weep and bewail their fate in the most heart-rending plaints. Creesh- 
na told them not to be so loud in their lamentations, nor to give way 
to excessive grief, .‘■ince there was no remedy for the deerees of fate", 
that Arjoon would arrive there the ensuing day, and dispel their 
sorrows. Creeshna having said this, and again taken a most affec- 
tionate leave of his father and the rest, departed from the city, and 
came to the place where he had left Balhadur, whom he found 
sitting in the very same posture. Creeshna then beheld a snake of an 
enormous magnitude, and exceedingly white, issue from his mouth. 
'When the snake vvas entirely come forth, all at once it assumed a 
thousand heads, and went towards the river, while the carcase of 
Balhadur remained without life under the shade of the same tree as 
before, while the snake gradually apjiroached tiie river’s side. 
Creeshna then saw that the river appeared in the figure of a Brah- 
min, advancing respectfully forward to meet the snake, and said to 
it, “ Approach, and be welcome.” The snakes that were beneath 
the earth, such as Vasookce and the rest, [a long catalogue of them 
follows,] and \'aroona, who is the spirit of water, all came to meet 
that snake, and all devoutly worshipped him. That mighty snake 
moved on majestically in this manner till he entered the liver, and, 
going into the middle of the stream, plunged into it, and was seen 
no. more. When Creeshna saw that Balhadur’s spirit had linally 
departed, he became exceedingly sorrowful. >.'ear where he stood 
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there was a jungle, or brake, into which lie entered, and, leaning 
his head on his knees, sat absorbed in tlie deepest tnclancholy. He 
reflected within hiinself, that all the cfTcct of Kandharee’s curse hiul 
now fully taken place on the Yadavas, and he now called to h|? 
remembrance tliese prophetic words which Doorvasa had once utter- 
ed to him : “ O Creeshna! take care of the iok qf thy foot", for, if 
any evil come upon thee, it will happen in tlia^ place:” (as is re- 
lated in the 1 3tli perblc of the Mahabbarat.) Creeshna then said to 
himself, “ Since all the Kooroos apd the whole of the Yadavas are 
now dead and perished, it is time also for me to quit the world.” 
Then, leaning to one side, and plaeing his feet over his thighs, he 
summoned up the whole force of hb mental and corporeal powers, 
while his hovering spirit stood ready to depart. At that time there 
came thither a hunter with his bow and arrow in his hand ; and, 
seeing from a distance Creeshna’s foot, which he had laid over his 
thigh, and which was partly obscured among the trees, he susi>cclcd 
it to bo some animal sitting there, i^pplying, therefore, to his bow 
an arrow, the point of which was formed from the very iron of that 
club which had issued from Sateebe’s belly, he took aim, and struck 
Creeshna in the sole of his foot. Then, thinking he had secured the 
animal, he ran up to seize it, when, to his astonishment, he beheld 
Creeshna there with four hands, and drest in yellow habiliments. 
When the hunter saw that the wounded object was Creeshna, he 
advanced, and, falling at his feet, said, “ Alas, O Creeshna! I have, 
by tlic most fatal of mistakes, struck you with this arrow. Seeing your 
foot at a distance, I did not properly discern my object, but thought 
it to be an animal: O pardon my involuntary crime!” Creeshna 
comforted him to the utmost of his power, saying, “ It was no fault 
of thine. Depart, therefore, in peace.” The hunter then humbly 
kissed his foot, and went sorrowing away. The piece of iron which 
had striclvfn Creeshna was, as before-observed, the remains of that 
very club wlilch had been ground away by order of Ogur Sein, and 
pf which die small bit that was left had been cast into the river. 
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wl^ere a fish had swallowed it; and that fish, being caught, had been 
sold to tills hunter, who, finding a morsel of iron in its belly, formed 
it into the head of an arrow, witli which same arrow Jie wounded 
Creeshna. After the hunter was gone, so great a light jirotecded 
from Creeshna, that it enveloped the whole compass of the earth, 
and illuminated ail the expanse of heaven. At that instant, an 
innumerable tribe of Devatas and other celestial beings, of all ranks 
and denominations, came to meet Creeshna; and he, luminous as on 
that night when he was born in the house of Vasudeva, by that same 
light pursued liis journey between heaven and car'ii to the bright 
Vaicontha, or paradise, wliencc he had descended, A.l this assemblage 
of beings, who had come to meet Creeshna, exerted the ut nost of 
their power to laud and glorify him. Creeshna soon arrived at tlic 
abode of Eendra, who was overjoyed to behold him, and aceoin- 
panied him as far as the extent of Eendra~Lole reached, and oftcred 
him all manner of ceremonious observances. When Creeshna h-id 
passed the limits of Eendra’s territory, Eendra said to liim, “ 1 have 
no power to proceed any farther, nor is there any admission iVir me 
beyond this limit.” So Creeshna kindly dismissed him, and went 
forward alone. 

In the mean time Dareke, who had been sent to summon Arjoiin, 
immediately on his arrival at I lastanapoor, wailed upon Rajah 
Judishler, W'ho rejoiced exceedingly to see him; but, wlieii he 
heard the fatal news of the death of all the Yadavas, he fell down 
senseless through the distracting violence of his grief. Wlier. he 
came to himself, Dareke related to Iiim all the particulars of this sad 
catastrophe, at which he and his brothers remained more dead than 
alive. Arjoon, however, instantly hurried away to visit Vasudeva, 
and see in wliat state Creeshna himself might be. So he mounted 
the carriage, and came with all possible sj>ced to Dwaraka. He 
beheld t/ic city in the state of a leoman whose husband is nrent/y dead; 
and, finding neither Creeshna nor Balhadur, nor any other of his 
friends (licre, the whole place appeared in his eyes as if involved in 
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a cloud of impenetrable darkness, nor could he relVain from bursting 
into tears. The 16,000 wives of Creeshna, the moment they set 
their eyes oi> Arjoon, burst also into a ilood of tears, and all at once 
began the most bitter lamentations; and, in truth, the whole cUy was 
so rent with uproar and distraction, that it surpasses dcscrij^lion. 
Arjoon, on seeing them thus left without husband, children, father, 
brother, or friend of any sort, was so afl'ceted with their situation, 
that all his understanding, judgement, and courage, forsook him; 
and, for a time, he was utterly unable to come to any resolution. 
After a long pause, recovering his bewildered intellects, he anxiously 
inquired where Vasiideva was, and went to sec him. Here the 
scene of grief and misery was renewed ; and, after a mutual inter- 
course of lamentation, in which Vasudeva told him he had neither 
eaten nor drunk since Creeshna had left him, Arjoon, taking Dareke 
with him, went to Creeshna’s palaces, and, summoning together 
such of Jus people as wore left, told them, that, in seven days from 
that time, the sea would rise in mountain-billows, and entirely 
submerge the cily ; that, therefore, they must, before that time, 
exert tbemsclvcs, get every carriage, elephant, and horse, in the 
place ready, and carry away the women and all the best part of the 
treasure towards Eendraput, i, e. Dhcli ; that they must, moreover, 
take with lliom Vejre, son of Aneroodhe, and Creeshna’s great 
grandson, and seat him in (he government of Dhcli. He assurcil 
them there was not a moment to be lost ; J’or, that, the very same 
day they should quit Dwanoka, it would be deluged by the ocean; 
and if any inhabitant loitered there, lie must perish. That whole 
night was passed by Arjoon in weeping ; ho rose early the next 
morning, and, after bathing, was going to sec Vasudeva, when he 
met all the women running out of the house, shrieking, beating 
tluir breasts, and tearing their hair. Vasudeva had expired that 
same night, and fourteen of his wives were standing around him, 
among whom were Yasodha, mother of Crccslma, and Rohccnec, 
mother of Balliadur. Arjoon was, at this news, again for a time 
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bereft ot his senses; but Creeshna’s wives, coming to him, roused 
him from his trance, and told him there was no time for \i$eless 
weeping, as he had Vasudeva’s funeral to direct, and to provide for 
their own departure. Arjooit accordingly had the fiineral-pik* pre- 
pared in the very place where Creeshna liad performed the Aswam- 
medha-Yiig, as Vasudeva had desired in his life-time. Tour of liis 
wives burnt themselves with bis corjvie. Arjoon next came to tlie 
fatal field of dispute, where he had fresh cause to mourn over the 
lifeless remains of his slaughtered friends, IVedemnc, .and Cr';eslina’s 
other sons, and brothers, and Satyckee, and Keret-lJi'ema, and 
Akroor, &c. all of wliose bodies lie caused to be burnt. Search was 
also made for the earthly portions of what once wp' Creeshna and 
Bnlbadtir. These also lu; soleiiiiily committed u> the flames. Aiier 
he had finished these melancholy ceremonies, on the sixtii day 
Arjoon ordered that all the people, men, women, and children, 
should quit the devoted city of Dwaraka, and take tlu road lo 
Tendraput. Accordingly, they all left Dwaraka; Creeshna’s i6,oi)0 
wives also, and all tlieir -ervaHis and maids in icry grc it numlxTs; 
and before them went Vejrc, the son of Anaroorlhe, whilei Arjoon 
brought up the rear. On tlie same dav on which Arjoon left the city, 
the agitated deep began to swell, and rising higher and higher, 
even to the roofs of the loftiest edifices of Dwaraka, overwlielm- 
ed them in tlie sight of all the jieoplc, who, with the utmost 
trepidation and horror, lest tlu: spreading waves should oiertake 
them, travelled with all possible h.aste to a place w’here five streams 
unite with the river Indus-, and there tJiey h.alted I he people of 
that quarter were all thieves and plunderers, who, seeing so many 
beautiful women atid so much valuable treasure slightly guarded, 
attacked the caravan, in sjfite ot Arjoon’s rrmonstranee^ '.Ind threats, 
and began to hurry away the women and jdunder the baggage. 
Arjoon now attempted to string his how Gamleeva, hut was a long 
time before he could succeed. He then pul an anew to the string, 
but with all Ills strength could not draw the bow. He then pulled 
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at his sword, but could not unsheath it. In the mean time, every 
thief, at liis option, took one of Creeshna’s wives, and bore them in 
triumph away, Arjoon, with great difficulty, at last drew his bow, 
and shot an arrow ; but wliereas formerly one arrow would do 
prodigious execution, and his quiver remained always inexhaustible, 
his arrows now were soon spent, and almost wholly without effect. 
He next began to strike at the thieves with his bow Gandeeva, but 
the effect was trifling. The villains with ease carried off the women 
and the booty before his face; and Arjoon, exhausted with labour 
and grief, sat down to weep. Some few, however, of the women, 
and a small part of the treasure was still remaining, and Arjoon, in 
an agony of despair, knelt down to pray ; when, finding his sCrengtIi 
a little restored, he drew his sword and killed a few of the plun- 
derers, and rescued some of the women. Ordering his people to 
place these and the remaining baggage on tJje carriages again, he 
then proceeded towards Hastanapoor and Eendraput. When they 
came to Koorookshetre, the son of Kcrcl-Brema came out to meet 
them, and him they established in the government of Meerenhe and 
sovereignty of that country. After taking care of Koorookshetre, 
they came to Eendraput, and Arjoon settled die government of that 
city and its dependencies on Vejre Nalha, son of Anaroodhe. In 
Koorookshetre, five of Creeshna’s wives, Rokemenee, Yamooiietec, 
Scebeesa, Heimootee, and Kandharee, whose father was of the 
country of Kandhar, (Candahar,) burnt themselves; while Sctc-Bamc, 
with some others, invested themselves with the habits of Sanyassi’s, 
and, forsaking the world, retired into the dcseris to pass their lives 
in solitude and prayer. 
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CONCISE ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVATAR OF 

CREESHNA. 

The two introductory chapters to the Life of Creeshna have 
sufficiently shewn it to be a compound of some traditional prediction, 
alluding to a great spiritual, but obscure, character, about to arise 
from the womb of time, the preserver of the leorld from crimes and 
punishments, and the history of some ancieul hero ; in all probability 
of that very Rann who form^ so con>-|.'i>:uoiis a portion of the 
Avatar. Through the whole of it, howt rer, there runs sueli fre- 
quent reference to the power and operations of ihr solar deitv; 
he eombats both in youth and age with monsters so nuieh re- 
sembling those of the sphere, with bulls, dragons, serpents, wolves, 
crows, and others, enrolled among the forty-eight oldest tonslclla- 
tions ; he maintains such dreadful contests w'ith enemies in the Ibrm 
of tempests, whirlwinds, hurricanes, and other aerial prodigies, that 
for a while envelope and obscure him; and, what is not the least 
remarkable eircunistancc in his history, he is so constantly repre- 
sented as absorbing into himself, or, as the fable expresses it, re- 
ceiving into his mouth, the noxious fires and devouring coutlagra- 
tions which hostilely assail his comrades; that the a‘-tronoiuical relation 
of his character to that planet cannot be passed o\er unobserved, 
or its existence denied, though it is impossible to draw' any exact 
parallel. That Osiris, too, the black divinity o!’ Lgvpt, and Creeshna, 
the sable shcj)herd-god ol' Mathura, have the striking similitude of 
cliaractcr, intimated by Mr. Wilford, cannot be disputeil, any more 
than that Creeshna, from his rites, eoiUinuiug so uifnersally to tlou- 
rish over India from such remote periods down to the present day, 
was the prototype, and Osiris the mythological copy. Both are 
renowned legislators and conquerors, contending equally with phy- 
sical and spiritual foes; both arc dcnuniiiiated ruE sun; lioth 
descend to the shades, and raise the dead. 
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Tlicre Is also another great personage in Asiatic antiquity to 
whose history, as related by Herodotus, tliat of Creeshna bears, in 
many parts, a striking similitude, I mean the great Cyrus, or Cai 
C osROE of the Persians; a name apparently conneeted with the 
Indian ; for, its primitive is Coretk, an old Persian name for the sun, 
whence Creeshna might have been originally formed. In that case, 
we may apply to our black deity of India that celebrated line of 
Milton : 


Dark with excess of light thy skirts appear. 


The account of Cyrus in Herodotus is, in some instances, so mi- 
nutely particular, that a doubt can scarcely be entertained of his 
having seen some ancient legend concerning Creeshna, and conse- 
quently additional evidence is thence brought to the truth of Hero- 
dotus, who could only have seen it in those Persian annals which he 
asserts he consulted in writing his history; a circumstance extremely 
probable, since the remotest annals of India and Persia. were the 
same. Let any man coolly read the remarkable, though generally 
exploded, relation of Herodotus concerning the birth and exposure 
of the Infant Cyrus, through the jealous dread and hatred of his 
grandliither, to whom it was announced in a dream that he should 
be dethroned by that grandson ; let him consider the account given 
in that author of his being rescued from the threatened doom by the 
tenderness of the herdsman Mithridates and his wife Spaco ; the 
exchange of Cyrus for their new, but still-born, son, who was exposed 
in his stead on the mountains of Ecbatana ; his being trained up in 
the scenes of ]>astor!iI life at their farni, and the notable circumstance 
of his being chosen king, or chief, as Creeshna was, of the young 
shepherds, his companions ; together with the complete fulfilment of 
the prophecy in the subversion of the throne of Astyages:* let any 
person, 1 say, compare this singular narration with what he has read 


* Herodotus, Itb. i. p. 8l et se^. 
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concerning Crceshna in the preceding pages, and he will not only 
be convinced of the truth of the assertion of Sir William Jones, that 
the Indian and Iranian annals were originally the same, at least as to 
their general purport, but that Herodotus had actually consulted 
them, and not fabricated, as his calumniators have asserted, an idle 
romance to please the fabulous mytliologists of Greece. But con- 
cerning the different degrees of credit which ought to be given to 
the two only authentic historians of Cyrus, Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, an observation or two will occur in a subsequent chapter 
relative to the second, or Cuianian, dyjiasty of Persia, in which Cyrus 
ranks the tliird ; and it is time that we quit this extended Avatar for 
that of Buddha, the next in order of succession. 
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THB NINTH INDIAN AVATAR, OR THAT OT RffDDHA, INCAR' 
KATE FOR THE PURPOSE OP PWTTINO A PERIOD TO lAKOUI” 
NARY SACRIFICES OF MEN AND BEASTS. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The vast Extent in which the religious and philosophical Doctrines of 
Buddha, the Ninth Avatar, have been diffused throughout Asia. 
— Sanscrcet Documents concerning himscff and his extraordinary 
History. — His secluded and penitentiary I^'e, persevered in with 
a View more ^caciotssly to inculcate the main Object of his Ava- 
tar, Pardon without propitiatory Sacrifice, the grand 
Exemplar which the ancient Gymnosophists and the modern Yogecs 
imitated in the dreadful and disgusting Austerities to which they 
voluntary devote themselves. 

The ninth Avatar, or that of Buddha, commenced, according 
to Sir WiHiam Jones, in the year lOH bcl'ore Christ.* Buddha, 
however, must Jiave flourished at a period much earlier, if, as is 
intimated in another part of the Asiatic Researches, he appeared on 
earth towards tlie commencement of the Cah-Yug, and married Ha, 
whose father (Noah, or Ilus, as he is called by Sanchoniathof ) was 
preserved in a miraculous ark from a universal deluge.^ Possibly 
Buddha ni.iy be the name of a dynasty, as were Bali and Rama ; a 
dynasty extending from very remote asras down to periods compara- 
tively recent in their romantic annals ; and, in fact, Buddha is to be 


* Asutic Reseftrehn, vol. i* p. 425. 

^ AsiRtie Researches, p. 376. 


f See Bishop Cumberland** Sanchoniatho, p. 29. 
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found in a preceding page at the licad of the great lunar dynasty of 
India. His Avatar i.s asserted to have taken place for the express jjur- 
pose of putting a stop to the bloody sacrifices with which the Brahmins 
liad polluted the pristine purity and simplicity of their religion. A 
rock-altar, therefore, that altar on which the blood of animals 
had jtrofusely flowed, was sacred to him throughout .\sla ; and he 
himself was often represented by a huge columnar hl.ick stone, black 
being among the aneiiMils a colour emldcntatical of tlie inscrutable 
nature of the Deity. Ihnv wide his fame and tlie mild rites of his 
religion were tlifVuseJ will be evident, when it is considered that 
the Indian Iluddha is the liutho and Dai-Botl, that is. D(Ta-7}i/d~ 
dhu, of the Japanese, whose hi'-lory and supersiiiioiis rites are 
deiailetl at great length Ity Ka’iiipfer. Among other eireum^tances, 
he relates, that, in the reign of (he eleventh emperor from Syn .Mu, 
liiidii came over from the Indies into Japan, and brought with him, 
upon a while home, his religion and doctrine.* Ka:mpl‘er here evi- 
dently confounds the two la<( .\vatars, the tenth Iteing a warrior 
with a winged white home. Chronology marks him for the un- 
doubted Fill of China, the name being thus softened down by a race 
who liave neitlicr a 11 nor D in their alphabet. Her was the IVod, 
or original Oilni, of the Scandinavians, provetl to have been so bv 
llie rock-woi>lii]i in uw among them and their Druld-descendanis in 
r.uroiu’. For tlie same re.ason he is known to l)c tiie elder Th.oiii 
and Hermes of Kgypt, jiyramids and certain pillars cailled Mernui 
being saered to that deity. He is aho known to be tlte Taut, oi 
Meienry, of I’bu’iiicia, as well by tlie same sj)eeies of rude worship 
and symhols, (die Merciiritil lieairs,) ;ls by tlic very curious circum- 
stance, often before alluded to in this work and the Indian Antiqui- 
ties, that the fourth day of the week, (our "NVednesday. a corruption 
of UiuUu's tldi),} which is assigned to Iluddha i.n India, called 
Bhood-IVar, is the Dies Mereuiii of the M'est. 'J'here is .liao some 
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Icason to tnippose, frotn the following pamge of Sir Williutt'JoaM, 
that the rites of his religtoa were cot wliolly unknown among the 
Aralnansy whose principal divinity was reptesented jundo' the foraa 
of a cubical black stone. He observes, that, the powers of God 
nepresented as female dekies, the adoration of stones, and the name 
of the idol Wvoo, induce us strongly to suspect that some of the 
Hindoo superstitions bad found their way into Arabia ; and, though 
wc have no traces in •Arabian history of such a conqueror or legisia- 
tor as die great Sbsac, who is said to have raised pillars in Yemen 
as well as'at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, since we know that 
Sacya is a tide of Bvdoha, whom I suppose to be Woosk, and 
since the age of Sesac perfectly agrees with that of Sacya, we may 
form a plausible conjecture that drey were in fact the same person 
who travelled eastward from Ethiopia, either as a warrior or as a law> 
giver, about a thousand years before Christ, and whose rites we now 
see extended as far as the country of Nifon, or, as the Chinese call 
it, Japuen, both words signifying the rising sun."* 

Buddha is not entirely unknown even to classical writers : Arrian 
denominates him, as we have seen before in the chapter concerning 
Hercules, Bttdaus;-\' and Clemens, of Alexandria, terms him 
Buddha opposed the sanguinary sacrifices of the Brahmins, and, 
consequently, in a degree, the holy Vedas themselves wliich enjoined 
them : in India, therefore, there has always been a sect who arc 
violently hostile to the followers of Buddha, denominating them 
atheists and denying the genuineness of his Avatar. But the rescin- 
ding ef a precept when abused is no valid argument against its ori- 
ginal rectitude; and how far the philosophical doctrines promul- 
gated by Buddha may be considered as tending to establish materia- 
lism will be tfae subject of future discussion. The learned Indians 
seem, from a very remote period, to have been divided into two 
grand sects, a circumstance noticed by classical writers, who name 


• See bia Easay on the Arabians. 
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thttoi BiiacIuiMni and SAmaneans, u e. the followers of Samaiutcw- 
dotn, an appellative of Buddha. Hence Mr. Chambers, in the 
Asiatic Researches,* where be is treating of some grand remains of 
ancient Hiodbo temples and scui^ures, like those of Sabelte and 
Elephanta, cut out of the solid rock, on (he Coromandel coast, ob- 
serves, that tliere ancmntly prevailed in India, or at least in tlie Pe- 
ninsula, a system of rdigion, very dilforent from that inculcated in 
the Vedas, and, in some respects, totally sneousktent with the prin- 
ciples and practice of the present Brahmins. This religion still doii- 
rblies in the farther Peninsula, particularly mnang the Siamese, be- 
tween whom and the inhabitants of Deccan, and Ceylouc, it is evi- 
dent, from his Dissertation, that a considerable intercourse, in very 
remote periods, has subsisted. Jdr. Chambers sup|xises this religion 
to be. the worship of the God Boodh, whose votaries, Mr. Knox 
observes, took particular pride in erecting to his honour temples aivd 
high monuments, “ as if tliey had been born solely to hew rocks 
and great stones, and lay them up in heaps.'’-f' Their kings, lie 
adds, arc now happy spirits, having merited heaven by those stu- 
pendous labours. In the same treatise, among other evidences of 
the probability of his supposition, Mr. Clsambers has inserted a pas- 
sage from M. Gcntil, who remarked, in'dlie neighbourhood of Ve- 
vapatnam, a statue of granite, very bard and beautiful, probably of 
many thousand weight, but half sunk in the deep sand, and stan- 
ding, as it were, abandoned in the midst of that extensive plain. 
He observed, “ that it exactly resembled the SAMANACoboM, or 
principal stone deity of the Siamese, in the form of its head, in its 
features, and in the position of its arms, but tlmt it bore no simili- 
tude to the present idols of the Hindoos ; and, upon inquiry of the 
Tamulians, he was constantly informed, tliat it was the God Boonii, 


* Asiatic Reacarchn, voi.i. p. 145. 


4- S« Knox’s curious and amhcmic historlcssi account of Use Uiand of Ccylont ; pubUshed n 
London, 1681. 
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vh&iwoff ^now> no longer regarded, siaen the Brahraias bad made 
themselves «UM*era of tbe people’s fakb.’’P . 

To explain' the obscure and apparently contradictory mccum- 
stances above alluded to in the history of Buddha, I mean his op- 
pugning the doctrines of die Vedas, and his being considered in 
India as a favourer of ther principles of Materialism, jamciides so 
directly contrary to the sublime conceptions of the Brahmins con- 
cerning the Deity as an active spirit pervading every particle of mat- 
ter, a conjecture has been started by some Indian mythologists, that, 
as there were tivo exalted personages in antiqnity of the name of 
Hermes, so there might have been two Buddhas ; the . latter, an 
usurper of his name and honours, they suppose to be the famous 
iluoHA Sakia, a priest of Memphis, mentioned by Kannpter to 
have been driven from Egypt, with others of his persecuted brethren, 
to the shores of India, during the ravages of Cambyses, in the year 
5a5 before Clirist.f In fact, it is not uncommon in the complex 
system of Asiatic mythology to find two persons of the same name, 
and of doctrines presumed similar, living in quite difterent ages, as 
in the case of Zoroaster, Orpheus, and Hermes ; and the cause of it 
is to be found in the general belief of the Asiatics in the doctrine of 
the Metempsychosis, in the stages of which the same siiirit was sup- 
posed to animate, at different periods, different human forms. In- 
genious, however, as the attempted solution of this difficulty may 
appear, it by no moans effectually removes it ; and the best expla- 
nation will be a concise, but fair, statement of the genuine doctrines 
of Buddha, which Ime been manifestly perverted by the sqihists of 
India from their original meaning. Buddha signifies a woe man, 
and Sacya, his other title, means a feeder upon vegetaiia: '.this 
Avatar was, therefore, intended not only to put an effectual teimi- 
nation to the barbarous custom of profusely shedding bestial blood, 


* Mr. Chambers in the Asiatic Rcsetrcheif in loco citat. 
f Ksmpier's Japan, ▼ol.L p. 38. edit. 1728. 
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ill.! more professed object, but to impress on die Indians the 
maxims of a sublime and sound philoso|diy, the consequence of the 
practice of which would render sacrihcial atonement for crimes less 
necessary ; tO animate them to the attainment of purity and pardon 
by personal mortification and severe abstinence rather than by tiic 
expiatory ablution of a more innocent animal; in fact, to inculcate, 
according to the precept and practice of fiuddiia, a total subjugation 
of seme and an utter annihilation of passion. 

These general remarks will serve as no improper introduction to 
such authentic Sanscreet documents of tills Avatar as from various 
sources I have been able to collect together for its mure complete 
elucidation. 

1 cannot more properly commence the native accounts conccrn> 
ing this Avatar of Buddha, than by inserting tlic subsequent extract 
relating to him, from the Asiatic Researches. It is part of a transla- 
tion, by Sir John Shore, of an inscription on a silver plate found in a 
cave near Islamabad. The reader is already too well acquainted 
with the romantic style in which all the Indian legends are written 
to need any apology for my inserting it verbatim. From the presence 
and services of so many deities of sujicrior order at his birth, anti on 
other occasions, a just idea of the importance of his character may 
be formed, and fully establishes his title to the distinguished rank of 
an Avatar. 

“ God sent into the world Buddha-Avatar to instruct and direct 
the steps of angds and of men ; of whose birth and origin the fol- 
lowing is a relation : When Buddha-Avatar descended from tlic 
region of souls in the month of Magh, and entered the body of 
Maliamaya, the wife of Sootah Dannah, rajah of Cailas, iier womb 
suddenly assumed the appearance of clear transparent chrystal, in 
which Buddha appeared, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and re- 
clining on his hands. After ten montlis and ten days of Jicr preg- 
nancy had ela|)sed, Mahainnya solicited permission from her hus- 
band, the rajah, to visit her fatlier, in conformity to which the roads 
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were directed to be repaired and made clear for her jcnimey ; fruit* 
trees were planted ; water-vessels placed on t^e road-side ; and 
great illuminations prepared for the occasion. Mahamaya thep 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, where inclination led her to'walk and gather dowers. At this 
time, being suddenly attacked with tiie pains of child-birth, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, which declined their boughs at the 
instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, while she was 
delivered of the cltild j at which juncture Brahma himself attended 
with a golden vessel in his hand, on which he laid die child, and 
delivered it to Eendra, hy whom it was committed to the charge of 
a female attendant ; upon which the child, alighting from her arms, 
walked seven paces, whence it was taken up by Mahamaya, and 
carried to her bouse ; and, on the ensuing morning, news were cir- 
culated of a child being bom in the rajah's family. At this time 
Tapaswi Muni, who, residing in die woods, devoted his time to the 
worship of the l>eity, learned by inspiration that Buddha was come 
to life in the rajah’s palace: he flew through the air to the rajah’s 
residence, where, sitting on a throne, he said, ‘ I have repaired 
huher for the purpose of visiting the child.’ Buddha was accord- 
ingly brought into his presence: the Muni observed two feet fixed 
on his head, and, divining somediing both of good and bad import, 
began to weep and to laugh alternately. The rajah then questioned 
liim with regard to his present impulse, to whom he answered, ‘ 1 
must not reside in the same place with Buddha, when he shall arrive 
at the rank of Avatar: this is tlic cause of my present affliction, but 
I am even now affected with gladness by his presence, as I am 
hereby absolved from all ray transgressions.* The Muni then de- 
parted ; and, after five days had elapsed, he assembled four Pandits 
for the purpose of calculating the destiny of the child ; three of 
, whom divined, that, as he had marks on his hands resembling a 
wheel, he would at length become a Rajah Chacraverti ; anoihor 
divined, that he would arrive at the dignity of Avatar. 
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** The boy was now named Sacya, and nothing Important occurred 
till he bad attained the age of sixteen years ; at which period it hap- 
pened, that the Rajah Chubidan had a daughter named Vasutara, 
whom he had engaged not to give in marriage to any one till such 
time as a suitor should be found who could brace a certain bow in 
his possession, which hitherto many rajahs had attempted to accom- 
plish without efiect. Sacya now succeeded in the attempt, and 
accordingly obtained the rajah’s daughter in marriage, with whom 
he repaired to his own royal residence. 

“ One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, he formed 
the design of relinquishing his dominion ; at which time a son was 
born in his house, whose name was Raglui. Sacya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having crossed the 
river Ganga, arrived at Balucali, where, having directed his servant 
to leave him and carry away his horse, he laid aside his armour. 

“ WIkii the world was created, there appeared five flowers, which 
Brahma deposited in a place of safety: three of them were after- 
wards delivered to the three Thacurs, and one was presented to 
Sacya, who discovered that it contained '^omc pieces of wearing- 
apparel, in which he clothed himself, and adopted the manners and 
life of a mendicant. A traveller one day passed by him with eight 
bundles of grass on his shoulders, and, addressing him, said, * A 
long jx:rlod of time lias elapsed since I have seen the I'hacur; hut 
now, since 1 have the happiness to meet him, I beg to present him 
an offering consisting of these bundles of grass.* Sacya accordingly 
accepted the grass, and reposed on it. At that time there suddenly 
appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of wrought gold, and 
the height of the temple was thirty cubits, upon which Brahma 
alighted, and held a canopy over the head of Sacya : at the same 
time Ecndra descended with a large fan in his hand, and Naga, the 
rajah of serpents, with sandals in his iiand, together with the four 
tutelar deities of the four corners of the universe; who all attended to 
do him service and reverence. At tliis time, likewise, the chief of 
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Afssoora, with his forces, arrived, riding on an elephant, to give battle 
to Sacya, upon which Brahma, Eendra, and tlie other deities, de- 
serted him and vanished. Sacya, observing tliat he was left alone, 
invoked the assistance of the Earth ; who, attending at his summons, 
brought an inundation over all tlie ground, whereby the Assoor and 
his forces were vanquished, and compelled to retire. 

“ At this time five holy scriptures descended from above, and Sacya 
was dignified with the title of Buddha-Avatar. 'I'hc scriptures confer 
powers of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of accomplishing 
the impulses of the heart, and of carrying into eflcct tiie words of 
the mouth. Sacya resided here, without breaking his fast, twenty- 
one days, and then returned to his own country, where he presides 
over rajahs, governing them with care and equity.”* 

From the same collection 1 present the reader with tlie following 
translation, by Mr. Wilkins, of a Sanscrect inscription, copied from 
a stone at Booddha-Gaya, in the province of Bahar. 

“ In the midst of a w ild and dreadful forest, flourishing witli trees 
of sweet-scented flowers, and abounding in fruits and roots; infested 
with lions and tigers, destitute of human society, and frequented by 
the Munis, resided Buddha, the author of liappincss, and a portion of 
Narayen. This deity Ilaroc, who is the lord Ilarecsa, tJic possessor of 
all, appeared in this ocean of natural beings at the close of the 
Dwapar, and beginning of the Cali Yug : he who is omnipresent and 
everlastingly to be contemplated, the Supreme Being, the Eternal 
One, the Divinity worthy to be adored by the most praise-worthy of 
mankind, appeared here with a portion of his divine nature. 

“ Once upon a time tlic illustrious Amara, renowned amongst 
men, coming hither, discovered die Supreme Being, Buddha, in die 
great forest. The wise Amara endeavoured to render die God 
Buddha propitious by superior service; and he remained in die 
forest for the space of twelve years, feeding ujion roots and fruits, 


* Aiutic RcKirchci, vol, it, p. jcg. 
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and sleeping upon the bare earth; and he performed the tow of 
a Muni, and was without transgression. He performed acts of severe 
mortification; for, he was a man of. infinite resolution, with a com- 
passionate heart. One niglit he had a vision, and heard a voice, 
saying, ‘ Name whatever boon thou wantest.’ Amara-Deva, having 
heard this, was astonished, and, with due reverence, replied, ‘ First, 
give me a visitation, and then grant me such a boon.’ He had 
another dream in the niglit, and the voice said, ‘ How can there be 
an apparition in the Cali-Yug ? The same reward may be obtained 
from the sight of an image, or from the worship of an image, as may 
be derived from the Immediate visitation of a deity.’ , Having heard 
this, lie caused an image of tlic Supreme Spirit Buddha to be made, 
and lie worshipped it, according to the law, witli perfumes, incenses, 
and tlie like ; and he thus glorified the name of tliat Supreme 
Being, the incarnation of a portion of Vcesluiu : ‘ Reverence be unto 
thee in the form of Buddha! Reverence be unto the Lord of tlie 
earth ! Reverence be unto tlice, an incarnation of the Deity and the 
Eternal One ! Reverence be unto thee, O God, in the form of the 
God of Mercy, the Dispcilcr of pain and trouble, the Lord of all 
things, the Deity who ovcrcometli the sins of the Cali-Yug, the Guar- 
dian of the Universe, the Emblem of Mercy towards those who serve 
thee ! OM, the possessor of all things In vital form ! Thou art 
Brahma, Vccshmi, and Mahesa! TJiou art Lord of the Universe! 
Tftoii art, under the proper form of all things, moveable and im- 
moveable, the possessor of the whole ! and thus I adore thee. Re- 
verence be unto the Bestower of salvation, and Resheekesa, the ruler 
of the faculties! Reverence be unto thee, (Kesavali,) the destroyer of 
tlic evil spirit Kesce ! O Damordara, slicw me favour ! Thou art he 
who resteth upon the face of the milky ocean, and who lieth upon 
the serpent Seslia. Thou art Treeviekrama, (who, at three strides, 
encompassed the earth !) I adore thee, who art celebrated by a thou- 
sand names, and under various forms, in the shape of Buddha, tlie 
God of Mercy ! Be propitious, O Most High God !’ 
voi,. II. R r r 
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Having thus worshipped the guardian of mankind, he became 
like one of the just He joyfully caused a holy temple to be built 
of a wonderful construction, and tlierein were set up the divine foot 
of Vceshnu, for ever purifier of the sins of mankind, the images of 
the Pandoos, and of the descents of Veeshnu, and in like manner of 
Brahma and tlie rest of the divinities. 

“ Tliis place is renowned, and it is celebrated by the name of 
Booddba-Gaya. The forefathers of liim who shall perform the 
ceremony of tlie Sradha at this place shall obtain salvation. 1'he 
great virtue of the Sradha, performed here, is to be found in tlie book 
called Vayoo-Poorana ; an epitome of which hath by me been en- 
graved u)K>n stone. 

“ Veekramadeetya was ccitainly a king renowned in the world. 
So in hU court there were nine learned men, celebrated under the 
epithet of tlie Nava Katnance, or Nine Jewels; one of wliom was 
Amara-Dcva, who was tlie king’s cbicf-counscllor, a man of great 
genius and profound learning, and the greatest favourite of liLs 
prince. He it certainly was wlio built the holy temple which 
destroyetli sin, in a place in Jamboodweep, where, the mind being 
steady, it obtains its wishes, and in a place where it may obtain sal- 
vation, reputation, and enjoyment, even in the country of Bharata, 
and the province of Cicata, where tlie place of Buddha, purifier 
of the sinful, is renowned. A crime of a hundred fold shall un- 
doubtedly be expiated from a sight thereof, of a thousand fold 
from a touch thereof, and of a hundred thousand fold from wor- 
shipping thereof. But where is the use of saying so much of die 
great virtues of this place ? Even the hosts of heaven worsliip witli 
joyful service both day and night 

“ That it may be known to learned men that he verily erected the 
house of Buddha, I have recorded, upon stone, the audiority of die 
place, as a self-evident testimony, on Friday, the fourth day of the 
new moon, in the month of Madhoo, when in die sevendi, or man- 
sion of Ganisa, and in the year of the era of Veekramadeetya 
1005 ." 
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As the period of Buddha’s incarnation is of the highest conse- 
quence in the arrangement of the chronology of India, Sir William 
Jones has very much laboured, and, I think, as far as possible, 
has determined, that difficult point. He tells us, that the priests 
of Buddha left in Tibet and China the precise epoch of his appear- 
ance, real or imagined, in India; and their information, which had 
been preserved in writing, was compared by the Christian missionaries 
and scholars with our own era. Couplet, Dc Guignes, Giorgi, and 
Bailly, differ a little in their accounts of tins ei>och, but that of 
Couplet seems the most correct. On taking, however, the medium 
of the four several dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, or tlie 
ninth great incarnation of Veeshnu, in the year one thousand and 
fourteen before the birth of Christ, or two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine years ago. Now the Cashmirians, who boast of his 
descent in tlieir kingdom, assert that he appeared on earth about 
two centuries after Creeshna, the Indian Apollo, who took so decided 
a part in the war of the Mahabbarat; and, if an etymologist were to 
suppose that the Athenians had embellished their poetical history of 
Pandion’s expulsion and the restoration of if.geus with the Asiatic 
talc of the Pandoos and Judishter, neither of which words they could 
have articulated, his conjecture ouglit not hastily to be derided. 
Certain it is, that Pandumandcl is called by the Greeks the country 
of Pandion. 

The following are two Sanscreet lines, taken from an ancient 
book of high authority, and cited by our author for the purpose of 
fixing the precise time of the appearance of this Avatar in India. 
The observations .that follow will advance us still farther in the 
history of this obscure character. 


** Asau vyactah calcraHdaiiahasrad'Altaye gate* 

** Murtih paialaverna'sya 4w)bhuja chicui6jj’hit4. 
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He became visible, the thousand and second year of the Oali 
age being past ; his body of a colour between white and ruddy, with 
two arms, without hair on his head,” (that is, as a penitent.) 

Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place of Buddha, he tells 
us is supposed to have been Dhermaranya, a wood near Gaya, 
where a colossal image of that ancient deity still remains : it seemed 
to him of black stone; but, as he saw it by torch-light, he could not 
be positive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

The Brahmins, he adds, universally speak of the Buddhas 
with all the malignity of an intolerant spirit, yet the most orthodox 
among tliem consider Buddiia himself as an incarnation of Veeslinii. 
It seems highly probable, therefore, that the Buddha, whom 
jayadeva celebrates in his h)Tnn, was the Sacyasinha, or lion of 
Sacya, who, though he lorbad the sacrifices of cattle, which the 
Vedas enjoin, was believed to be Veeshnu himself in a human form, 
and that another Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a later age, 
assuming his name and character, attempted to overset the whole 
system of the Brahmins, and was the cause of that persecution from 
which the Buddhas are known to have fled into very distant regions. 
May we not reconcile the singular difference of opinion among the. 
Hindoos, as to the time of Buddha’s appearance, by supposing that 
they have confounded the two Buddhas, the first of whom was born 
a few years before the close of the last age, and the second 
when above a thousand years of the present age had elapsed ?* 

Of the account given of this curious Avatar, and the doctrines of 
Buddha, in the Ayeen Akbery, tlic following is the substance; His 
father, according to Abul Fazil,-|- was Rajah Siddown, prince of 
Bahar, and his mother, named Maia, was delivered of him through 
her navel. At his birth there shone forth a wonderful light; the 


* Sir William Jonei in Asiatic Researches, vol. u. p. pj. 
t Ayeen ASbery, vol.iii. p-157. 
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cartli trembled, and the water of the Ganges rose and fell in a moH 
astonishing manner. The very hour he was born he walked seven 
[^ps, and discoursed with an eloquence that ravished the hearts of 
his hearers, 'i'hc early part of his life is said to have been spent in 
retirement from the world, and contempt of its grandeur ; in acts of 
severe penance, and in the incessant worship of Mahadeva. He had 
likewise the gift of prophecy, and could alter the course of nature. 
It was predicted of Buddha that he should introduce a new religion 
into the world. The prediction was fulfilled, and the leading prii> 
ciple of that benevolent religion was, that the horrid custom of 
ofTrring up men and beasts in sacrifice should he abolished, fie is 
said to have had above eighty thousand disciples, who propagated 
his doctrines through all the neighbouring kingdoms; and ten only 
of those disciples published five thousand volumes in honour of their 
master. At the close of a life, whose duration was one hundred 
years, consumed in acts of exemplary piety and beneficence, it is 
asserted that Buddha, convoking his disciples together, retracted the 
pious doctrines which he had, through the W'hole of that prolonged 
life, inculcated ; telling them that the worship of any deity was 
mere delusion, for that, in l'a< t, no deity presided over the universe; 
that every thing is the cfTcct of blind chance, and that the world is 
eternal, but subject, at stated periods, to alternate destruction and 
renovation. The sacred character of an Avatar, liowcvcr, as wc 
before observed, absolutely forbids the possibility of his speaking in 
this imjhous manner, though doctrines very similar arc imputed to 
Buddha by some of the more inveterate of the sect ol the Brahmins ; 
and it is in part to cxj)lain this difficulty, as well as to account for 
some other contradictions in his character, that the existence of a 
second Buddha has been supposed, who flourished many centuries 
after the first, and wlio imported those principles into India from 
Egypt, where Plato, in his Timatus, has expressly asserted that such 
doctrines were maintained. 
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*It is to Mr. Wilfor^, who has gone pretty much at large into the 
history of this Avatar, that wc must ultimately recur for a genuine 
account both of Buddha and his doctrines. To me, however, it 
appears exceedingly singular, that both Sir William Jones and him* 
self should coincide in assigning to Buddha an Egyptian origin ; for 
surely the Brahmins, so devoted as they are, and ever have been, to 
tlieir native country and ancient rites, would never have conferred 
the exalted dignity and distinguished rank of an Avatar on a 
foreigner ? The matter is inexplicable except by the supposition, by 
no means improbable, that this Avatar took place at that remote 
period when Misrasthan, or Egypt, formed a permanent part of the 
great Indian empire ; though even tliat supposition will not account 
for the asserted difference in features of the images of Buddha from 
tliose of the old Hindoo idols. 

“ Most of the Brahmins insist, that the Buddha, who perverted 
Divodasa, was not the ninth incarnation of Veeshnu, whose name, 
some say, should be written Bauddha, or Boddha ; but not to men- 
tion the Armacosh, the Mugdhabodh, and the Gitagovinda, in all 
of which the ninth Avatar is called Buddha ; it is expressly declared 
in die Bhagavat, that Veeshnu should appear ninthly in the form of 
‘ Buddha, sou of Jina, for the purpose of confounding the Dityas, 
at a place named Cicata, when the Cali age should be completely 
begun.’ On this passage it is only remarked, by Sridhara Swami, 
the celebrated commentator, that Jina and Ajina were two names of 
the same person, and that Cicata was in the district of Gaya ; but the 
Fandoos, who assisted in the Persian (that is, the preceding) transla- 
tion of the Bhagavat, gave the following account of the ninth 
Avatar : The Dityas had asked Eendra by what means they could 
attain the dominion of the world ; and he had answered, that they 
could only attain it by sacrifice, purification, and piety: they made 
preparations accordingly for a solemn sacrifice and general ablution ; 
but Veeshnu, on the intercession of the Devas, descended in the 
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shape of a SaoyassI, named Buddha, tvith his hair braided in a knsd 
on the crown qf his head, wrapt in a squalid mantle, and with d broom 
in his hand. Buddha presented himself to the Dityas, and was 
kindly received by them ; but, wlien they expressed their surprise 
at his foul vesture, and the singular implement which he carried, he 
told them, that it was cruel, and consequently impious, to deprive any 
creature of life\ tliat, whatever might be said in the Vedas, every 
sacrifice of an animal was an abomination, and tliat purification 
itself was wicked, because some small insect might be killed in 
bathing or w'asliing clotli ; that he never bathed, and constantly 
swept the ground before him, lest he should tread on some innocent 
reptile ; he then expatiated on the Inhumanity of giving jjain to the 
playful and harmless kid, and reasoned with such eloquence, that 
the Dityas wept, and abandoned all thought of ablution and sa- 
crifice. As this Maya, or illusive appearance, of Veeshnu, frustrated 
the ambitious project of the Dityas, one of Buddha's titles is the Son 
of Maya ; he is also named Sacyasinha, or the lion of the race of 
Sacya, from whom he descended, an appellation which seems to 
intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior as well as a phi- 
losopher. Whether Buddha was a sage or a hero, the leader of a 
colony or a whole colony personified, whether he was black or 
fair, witethcr his hair was curled or straight, if indeed be had any 
hair, (which a commentator on the Bhagavat denies,) whether he 
appeared ten, or two hundred,* or a thousand years, after Creeshna, 
it is very certain that he was not of the true Indian race : in all his 
images, and in the statues of Bauddhas, male and female, which are 
to be seen in many parts of these provinces, and in both peninsulas, 
there is an appearance of something Egyptian or Ethiopian ; and 
both in features and dress they differ w'idely from the ancient 
Hindoo figures of heroes and demi-gods. Sacya lias a resemblance 
in sound to Sisac, and we find Cbanac abbreviated from Chanacya ; 


It is generally auppoied chat he appeared two hundred years after Creeslina. M« 
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10 that Sisac and Sesonchosis may be corrupted from Sacyastnha, 
with a transposition of some letters, whicli we know to be frequent 
in proper names, as in the word Banares. Many of his statues in 
India are colossal, nearly naked, and usually represented sitting in a 
contemplative attitude; nor am I disinclined to believe, that the 
famed statue of Memnon, in Egypt, was erected in honour of 
Mahiman, which has Mahimna in one of its oblique cases, and the 
Greeks could hardly have pronounced that word otlierwise than 
Maimna or Mcmna. They certainly use Mai instead of Maha ; for 
Hesychius expressly says, M«i, luyi, 'hiol { and Mai signifies great 
even in modern Coptic. We are told tliat Mahiman, by his wife 
Mahamanya, had a son named Sharmana Cardaina, who seems to be 
the Saniana Codom of the Bauddhas, unless tliosc last words be 
corrupted from Samanta Gotani, which are found in the Amarcosh 
among Buddha's names. Cardam, which properly means clay or 
mud, was the first created man, according to some Indian legends ; 
but the Puranas mention about seven or eight, who claimed the 
priority of creation. Be this as it may, Cardama lived in Varuna- 
Chanda, so called from his son Varuna, the god of ocean. 

“ The diree sects of Jina, Mahiman, and Buddha, whatever may 
be the difference between them, arc all named Bauddhas ; and, as 
the chief law, in which, as the Brahmins assert, they make virtue 
and religion consist, is to preserve the lives of all animated beings, wc 
cannot but suppose, that the founder of their sect was Buddha, tlic 
ninth Avatar, who, in the Agnipuran, has the epitliet of Sacripa, or 
Benevolent; and, in the Gitagovinda, that of Sadaya-Hridaya, or 
Tender-Hearted : it is added by Jayadeva, that ‘ he censured tire 
whole Veda, because it prescribed the immolation of cattle.’ This 
alone, we see, has not destroyed their veneration for him ; but they 
contend that atheistical dogmas have been propagated by modern 
Bauddhas, who were either his disciples or tliose of a younger Bud- 
dha, or so named from Buddhi, because they admit no Supreme 
Divinity, but intellect: they add, tliat even the old Jainas, or Jayanas, 
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acknowledged no gods but Jya, or Earth, and Vccslinu, or Water ; 
as Deriades (perhaps Duryodhan) is introduced by Nonnu.s, boasting 
that Water and Earth were his only deities ; and reviling his adver- 
saries for entertaining a different opinion so that the Indian war, 
described in the Dionysiacs, arose probably from a religious quarrel. 
Either the old Bauddhas were the same with the Cutila-Ccisas, or 
nearly allied to them ; and wc may suspect some ailinity between 
them and the Palls, because the sacred language of .Siam, in which 
tlic laws of the Bauddhas are composed, is properly named Pali ; 
but a complete account of Buddha will then only be given, when 
some studious man shall collect all that relates to him in the San- 
screct books, particularly in the Vaya-Puran, and shall compare his 
authorities with the testimonies drawn from other sources by 
K.a;mpfer, Giorgi, Tachard, De La Loubere, and by such as have 
access to the literature of China, Siam, and Japan. ”-(■ 

The reader has now been presented with all the various opinions, 
concerning this singular Avatar, of the Indian literati ; he has like- 
wise before him such native accounts of the history of Buddha as I 
could collect from tlic sources hitherto investigated, which, after all, 
wc see, Mr. Wilford considers as insufficient for tlie full display of his 
character and doctrines. I'licse accounts, however, so minute as to 
the pluce and tijne of his birth, in my humble judgement amply de- 
monstrate the true Buddha to have been an Hindoo, and not a fo- 
reigner; a rigid penitent, like Sacya, not a triumphant conqueror, 
like Sesac. Added to tills, Buddha is tliroughout these accounts 
considered as the preserver of life, not llie destroyer of it ; as the 
benevolent friend of his sjicclcs, not the merciless exterminator of 
mankind. It unfolds a stupendous system of human penanre, founded 
on the extensive basis of the Mctempsycliosis. It exhibits man as 
coming into the world a miserable ddinquenf, it consequently, in a 

• J^ionyMac- B. 21. v- 247* Arc. 259, 3 tc. 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 157. 
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most powerful manner, confirms the scrlpture*doctFujfl of tbb ball; 
and it finally and unanswerably establishes that grand principle, 
(let it be denominated si/stem, or by whatever other odious term the 
sceptic pleases,) on which this work originally set out, that through- 
out Asia, and particularly in India, amidst the immense mass of its 
mythological supentitions, are to be found, as deeply as widely 
difinsed, the evident vestiges of tlic primitive patriarchal doctrines, 
for many centuries preserved inviolably sacred in the first virtuous 
branches of Shorn, die father and founder of die Persian cmjiire; 
that Shorn who 1 have more than once observed was, in the succeed- 
ing ages of idolatry, when tbc Sabian superstition became general, 
canonized in die beneficent Mithra. 

If, diereforc, doctiines at all tending towards materialism have 
been ingrafted on tliosc originally promulgcd by Buddha, tliey are 
evidently a base forgery, because utterly inconsistent with the 
main principle of genuine Buddhism, viz. an ardent desire in. its 
professors, by means of abstraction from nuUter, by a subjuga- 
tion of the senses, and a course of the most dreadful austerities un- 
dauntedly persevered in, to become worthy of being re-united to tbc 
supreme Spirit from which the soul of man, however gradually in 
the progress of ages dc|}ravcd, originally cnianed. For the particular 
detail of those austerities, aiitl for the more complete ilevclopcmcnt 
of die sentiments dial impel to them the deluded Samanaean, 1 beg 
to refer the reader to die chapter on Hindoo penitents, in the filth 
volume of Indian Antiquities, where the struggles of the emerging 
soul (the basis of the ancient mysteries) are faithfully represented 
ihrough the various stages of the Chah Ashervm ; through scenes 
of suficring whicli make humanity sliuddcr; dirough torrent fioods, 
through raging fire, and the profoundest horrors of subterranean 
darkness. . 

In considering this Avatar of Buddha, it is impossible to pass un- 
noticed the reiterated and outrageous attacks, which, founded upon 
the doctrines attributed to the disciples of Buddha, have been recently 
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t»a<k by Mr. Volney on Chrisdahity arid the four sacred books, in 
which, its doctrines are principally contained. After' havirlg, with so 
nluch ingenuity and truth, as we have seen above, deduced the 
name Christ~oi from the Indian Chris-en and ChritMia, and after 
having discovered, as lie conceives, the radix of Jesns (a Hebrew 
proper name co-incident witli Joshua) to Yes, the ancient caba- 
listical name of young Bacchus, the clandestine son of the virgin 
Minerva; after having informed us, that the Indian prcs'crviiig 
deity, incarnate in Clirist-na, rescued the world from the venomous 
seri>ent Calcngam, (the I rench orthograpliy for Caliinaga,) wliosc head 
he crushed, after having himself feccived a wound in his hecl‘,*—i- 
a remarkable concession, from so inveterate an enemy, though made 
with the most insidious d<';sign; still, however, highly important, 
since it proves from the mouth of an adversary that I have not, to 
serve a favourite hi/pothesis, misreprest'iited the stmtimonfe of the 
Uralimins on this sulflcct after these accumulated insults, Mr. 
Volney has had the audacity to assert, that even the existence of Jcsus 
Christ is no better proved tliaii that of Osiris, Hercules, and the 
Chinese Fo ; and that the Gospels were not ivritten Iiy the Evangelists, 
whose names they bear, but arc errant forgeries “ eompilctl from the 
books of the Mithriacs of Persia and die Essenians of Syria, who 
were only refornietl Samnn(e(tns.''-\- 

The writer who thus slianiclessly violates the truth of history, and 
sets at defiance the united attestation of ages, merits no answer 
but contempt. That contempt, however, is turned mto indigjiution 
and horror, when all this insult to truth and deceney is known fd 
spring from motives hostile to the peace and order of soeietv, and 
subversive of the best interests of man. Contempt itself, therefore, 
refuses to be wholly silent on a subject so unspeakably iin])ortant; 
and tlie answer is Ixilli easy and obvious, a full refutation of 
tlvc w1k)1o argument being contained in a plain statement of ivliat, 


* Raint, p. z02. 
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at the firet view, to every impartial examiner murt appear to be tie 
genuine fact. The insane reveries of the Persian Mitiiriacs, in their 
romantic legends, are as different from the rational, the pure, the 
temperate, theological doctrines inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment, as the unsocial habits, the disgusting austerities, and the 
haughty reserve, affected by the Indian gym nosophists, were from 
the cheerful manners, the affectionate communion, and the unosten- 
tatious, but dignified, piety of the first Christians. Witli respect to 
those more refined points of doctrine, in their respective systems, that 
may appear to have some resemblance, and there certainly are such 
points, the similitude may be accounted for and the difficulty ex- 
plained, by recurring once more to first principles. It is neces- 
sary for me again to impress on tlie reader’s mind, and, as we arc 
now reaching the conclusion of the Avatars, it is tlic last opportu- 
nity which 1 shall have of so doing, the solemn and often reprated 
fact, that, in the ancient system of tlieology derived to the Asiatics 
from their venerable ancestors, the patriarchs, there were certain 
grand and fundamental truths, which, in the degrading systems of 
idolatrous worship that succeeded, were still retained, and never 
could be wholly obliterated from them, even amidst the profoiindcst 
darkness of Paganism. The similitude, then, in those points, is to be 
accounted for by a reference to the pure primajval principles 
which formed the creed of those patriarchs, and on which, cor- 
rupted or misunderstood, all the wild doctrines and superstitious 
practices of the Mithriacs and the Samanxans were founded. 


THE MORAL AND ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THE BUODHA- 

AVATAR. 

The general moral tendency of the preceding Avatar, however 
rigidly severe the precept inculcated, and however overcharged the 
picture exhibited in it, will be readily acknowledged. A greater 
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Deity Aan the fabulous Veeshiiu of Inilia has declared that a pure 
end contrite heart is to him the most acceptable sacrifice', and in those 
sacred oracles, where trutli beams forth iinohscured by mythology, 
has denounced his vengeance against that infatuated race who sub- 
stituted hecatombs of slain animals for acts of piety, and who sited 
torrents of bestial blood, while the tear of genuine sorrow never 
streamed from the moistened eye, nor the sigh of agonizing remorse 
ever heaved the repentant bosom. The extravagant doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis, incorporated with the purer jirinciples of genuine 
Buddhism, and the unbounded excess to which they were carried by 
some of its votaries, only serve to display to us additional proofs of 
the folly and imbccillity of human nature, even in those who arro- 
gate to themselves the distinguished title of philosophers, without the 
aid of DIVINE REVELATION to direct and restrain it. 

The Avatar of Buddha has, not less than the others, a connection 
with the astronomy of the Brahmins; for, according to their Sabian 
system of superstition, he is the planet Mercury ; being considered in 
the wild details that relate the sidereal genealogy of their gods, as 
the son of Chandra, the Moon, a male deity in India, by liis 
favourite wife Koiiini, the bright star in the Bull, the Arabian 
Ain-al-Thaur and Aldebaran of our sjihere. I'roin this cir- 
cumstance of Chandra being his immediate progenitor, his de- 
scendants in India arc callcil Chandra-Bum, or Children of the 
Moon, which we have seen is their second great dynasty, the first 
being called Surya-Bans, from their solar descent, like the HeliadiB 
of Greece. I have already hinted, that, by the marriage of two 
celestial bodies, the ancients meant no more than their accidental 
conjunction ; and that as the nativity of great personages in India is 
constantly cast by the attendant seers, the sum of the allegory may 
imply that Buddha was born when the moon was in conjunction 
with Mercury in the sign Taurus, or was passing through the stars 
which form the fourth lunar mansion, denominated in India Rohini. 
Mercury is numbered in India among the beneficent planets. The 
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antiquity of this birth, or conjunction, or transit, or by whatever 
name the reader may choose to denominate it, we have already seen 
is fixed by the circumstance of Buddha's having married It. a, the 
daughter of Ilus, tclio nas saved in the ark, plainly Noah, and 
marks the real antiquity of those kings of the lunar dynasty w’ho 
were not wholly imaginary. 

The Avatar of Buddha is the last that has appeared. It has 
already been observed, that the Indian Yngs are very regularly and 
artificially disposed ; the human stature, together with human life 
and human virtue, becoming less and less in a kind of geometrical 
progression from a hundred thousand years to one hundred years, 
the brief period of man’s existence in the Cali age. In the same 
manner the number of Avatars in each Yug decreases aritimieticalhj 
from four, and consequently the termination of Buddha's terrestiai 
residence concludes the third age, himself and Creeshna being the 
only Avatars that became incarnate in tbe Dw ai>ar-Yuc}.* 'I hat 
Yug consists, according to Braliminieal computation, of one million 
six hundred thousand years; and it is scarcely necessary again to state, 
that all the Yuos are merely astronomical periods, fomuleil on tbe 
basis of tbe precession of equinoxes of fifty-four seconds, more or 
less times repeated, according to the number ol' Avatars in each 
Yug. 


* This U undoubtedly the fact* and yet so strangely inconsistent arc the Brahmins, that bonks 
of a hij»h au'horUy, cited as the reader ha'i seen above, and cited mo by the respecuMe pci’s(»n 
who originally made the assertion, expressly place the birth of Buddha in ihc* Cali-Yii^. I 
mention thi^ a^ ooe of those numerous perplexing circumstances which ccmsianily ri<te lo obstruct 
the progress of any man who would v, rite an intelligible history of India from native accounts, and 
wh'iLh has iiiude my task at times ditHcult and iiisgu.>ung in the extreme. 


KND OF THE DWAPAR-YVG, OR THIRD INDIAN PERIOD. 
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, THE CALCT, OR TE>h*H, AVATAR OF INDIA. 

The Caici, or final, Avatar exhibits to us Vccslmii incarnate in tlic 
form of ail armed warrior, for the purpose of dissolving the universe. 
The duration of the Cali period, or \ irg, in which this is the only 
incarnation, has already been stated to be 4'.‘32,o6o j ears, during 
whidh scarcely any ves*igcs of justice or piety will remain among 
mankind, who, degraded equally in stature as intclleclual vigour, are 
considered at the end of that |xiriod as ripe for the -cythe that is 
doomed to mow them down. The Caici, it is recorded, will be in* 
carnate in the house of the Urahmin Hishenjun, the apparent 
oflspring of that sage by his wife Awejsirdenek,^ and will be 
born in the city of Sambal, towards the close of the Cali, in the 
month of A'.msach, the Scorpion. In one hand he is repre- 
sented a.' bearing aloft a ‘‘ eimeter, hhuiiig like a comet, ”f to 
destroy all the iin]mie, who then shall inlnihit the earth; and, in 
the other, he displays a cireular ornaineni, or ring, the emblem 
of cycles pcqictiially revohing, and of whicli the eN-i-tiiig one, in- 
cluding the ten grand Avatars above-recorded, is on the point of 
being finally terminated. The Caici hero appears leading a tc/nVe 
horse, riclily caparisoned, adorned with Jewels, and funiished with 
loings, possibly to,jmaik the rapid flight of time. This hoiasc is 
represented standing not on terrestrial, hut mtheriai, gronn<l, on 
three feet only, holding up, without intermission, the right fore- . 
leg, with uhich, .say the Urahmins, when lie stamps with fury upon 
tlie earth, the present peiloil shall close, and the dissolution of nature 
take place. 

• A/eenAkbery, vokiU. p. 

t See Uie Ode of J.iyadeva on the Avitan of Vecihnu, at the conDneRcemeiit of ihlt vijume. 
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THB ASTRONOMICAL AND MORAL ALLoilON OF THE CALCl- 

AVATAR. 

The above fanciful reladon and decorative imagery is evidently 
in great paCrt, for, 1 am far from thinking it wholly, the result of the 
astronomical calculations of the ancients, and the general persuasion 
tliat prevailed throughout the philosophical schools of Asia, concern- 
ing the Asr«K 4 tr«s-atfVf, or final restitution of all things after a certain 
stated period ; viz. when the fixed stars had completed their long 
revolution eastward. This period is asserted by modem astronomy 
to be twenty-five thousand nine hundred and twenty years, and is well 
known to arise from the multiplication of three hundred add sixty 
into seoeuty-two, being the number of years in which a fixed star 
appears to move through a degree of a great circle. The ancient 
Hindoo astronomers believed it to be completed in twenty-four 
thousand years ; while the philosophers of the Egyptian and Greek 
schools thought it w'ould not be accomplished under the protracted 
period of thirty-six thousand years ; conceiving the precession of the 
equinox to be after the rate of one degree in one hundred years, 
and, consquently, if 1* ; 100' : : 360* : 36,000'. That tire more early 
race of Indian astronomers were also of the same opinion with those 
of Egypt and Greece, can scarcely admit of a doubt, when it is 
considered, that, according to the assertion of the great astronomer, 
Mr. Reuben Burrow,* given in tlic former volume, the life of 
Brahma himself consists of 36,000 of his days (cycles); that is, in 
fact, the presumed period of the long revolution of the heavenly 
bodies, the annus magnus of antiquity. This imagined restitu- 


* See Tol, i. p. jc2, where the reasoni, which ioduced the Brahmins to Ex on die exact period 
oT 432,000 yean for the daration of the Cali age, era aUy unfolded and learnedly dueuied. 
That Eiay is extremely valuable, having been transmitted to me from India, in aanaicript, by a 
friend of Mr. Burrow, and was never be&re puUished. 
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TioNt which was in its origin a thing purely astrommicalf tliey 
applied morally to terrestrial alTairs, and bounded, by that sum ot 
years, as well the existence of the present race of human beings as of 
the sphere which they inhabit. That the tremendous catastrophe in 
question is fated, according to tlte Brahmins, to take place in Vai- 
SACH, or Scorpio, is anotlicr circumstance highly deserving notice ; 
since it tends still farther to demonstrate the striking co-incidence of 
their system with' that of tlic Egyptians, who assigned to the destroy- 
ing Typhon that malignant asterism ; under whose envenomed rage 
Nature was represented as convulsed, and the beneficent Osiris as 
vanquished. The fiery breath of the Scorpion consumed Egypt, and 
the Hindoo Yugs terminate in a general conflagration. The destruc- 
tive weaixni with which Calci is armed, “ the cimeter blazing like a 
COMET,” wliich arc the words of Jayadeva, have a decided re- 
ference to that mode of destruction; and the white horse, ever sacred 
to the Sun through all antiquity, which is to bear that deathful con- 
queror down to the earth, seems to imply that the solar orb was to be 
instrumental in its destruction. Of all the conjectured means of 
eflecting that dissohition, Whiston’s idea of a comet thus epm- 
missioned seems the must probable ; and, in fact, in a Sastra cited 
by me in the preceding volume, it is expressly said, that, at the end 
of time, “ Sceva, with the ten spirits of dissolution, shall roll a 
COMET under the moon, which sliall involve all things in fire, and 
reduce the world to ashes.”* M. Sonnerat, also, after describing 
this Avatar from the sources of information w hich he obtained in 
India, informs us, that, “ on the approach of Calci, the sun and 
moon shall be darkened ; tlte earth tremble, and the stars fall from 
the firmament: that then the serpent Ananta, (or infinity, on 
which Veeshnu reposes,) from his thousand mouths, shall vomit foi tli 
flames, which shall consume the spheres and all living crea- 
tures.”f After this dissolution of the mundane system, the Hindoos 


* See vol. i. p-jS. t SoniteMi’* VojFsgrs, vol. i. p. 37. Calcata, afiavoedit. 
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not lc» than the Platonists of old, bdieve that a new world will 
spring up, like a phcenix, out. of die ashes of tlie former, and a new 
Satya eommence its vast carea*. 

To return to mythology: by the white colour of the hbne in the 
Calci'Avatar, its brilliancy and purity may be typified. Its expanded 
wings, and its exalted station, which is properly on celestial ground, 
naturally remind us of the Pegasus, which the Greeks elevated 
to the sphere^ and the flying warriors, Perseus and Beilerophon; 
nor ought the stamping of the foot of Pegasus, which, according to 
some of their mythologists, produced the celebrated fountain Hippo- 
crene, on Parnassus, to be entirely forgotten. These concurring cir- 
cumstances evince some connection, in very remote ®ras, between 
the Indians and Greeks, probably by the way of Egypt ; and the fact 
of that connection is placed beyond all dispute, by the sequel of the 
Greek fable relative to Perseus and Andromeda being so accurately 
detailed by the Indian astronomers under the resembling appellations 
of Parasica and Antarmeda, as giyen in the former volume;* 
of which the reader will be pleased to recollect, that one principal 
object was to shew tlie origin of the Egyptian and Greek legends in 
India. But it is high time that we should quit these fablers for the 
consideration of the more important objects connected with the ex- 
press intention of the tenth Avatar, which was to designate the end 
of time and the dissolution of nature. 

Although, as I have before observed, the romantic notion enter- 
tained by the ancients of flie destruction of the world, when- a com- 
plete zodiacal revolution shall have been effected, was in great part 
the result of astronomical calculation, it was not wholly so. Over 
all the Higher Asia there seems to have been diffused an immemorial 
tradition relative to a second grand convulsion of nature, and a final 
dissolution of the earth by the temble agency of fire, as the first 
was by that of water. The two pillars which are recorded by Jo- 


Sce vvl.i. p.j$6. 
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septic (whedwr die asserted (act of tbeir existence in hU day, or 
even after dw delnge, be true or not, n of no material consequence) 
to' have been erected by Seth before the flood, and to have been in- 
scribed with the prediction to this purpose of our grand parent, to 
whom it might have been revealed by the Deity himselt^ may be 
adduced as the first proof of such a tradition ; and the evidence is so 
material that I consider myself bound to insert it at length : “ Tiie 
sons of Seth," says this historian, “ were the inventors of that pe- 
culiar sort of wisdom which relates to the heavenly bodies and their 
order. That their inventions might not be lost before they were 
sufficiently known, ujion Adam's prediction that the world was to be 
destroyed at one time by a deluge of water^ and at another time by 
the violence of fire, they made two pifiars, the one of brick, the 
other of stone: they inscribed their discoveries on them both, that in 
case tlie pillar of brick should be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain, and exhibit those discoveries to mankind, and 
also inform them that there was anotlicr pillar of brick erected by 
them. Now this remains in the land of Scriad to (his day.”* 

1 must again beg permission to observe, that neither the existence 
of the pillars nor the pUtee of tlieir erection is of amy consequence to 
the general argument: the record of the prediction by Joseplius is 
sufficient for my purpose, because it supposes the belief of it general 
among the ancient Hebkews. The venerable book of Enoch, ex- 
pressly alluded to by St. Jude, confirnK this traditionary dogma; 
and, if that prodoction should appear to some of my readers of little 
authority, they will find in St. Peter’s sublime accoiint of the final 
conflagration^ (2 Peter, iii, 9,) an incontrovertible proof, that, among 
the Jews of his day, the predicted catastro{die by fire was still be- 
lieved. 

From the Hebrew patriareks the doctrine was, in all probalrifity, 
derived to the Egyptian priests, who made it known to Plato and the 


ViUe Joseph! Jwieie. lib, 1. cap. t, sect. 3 . 
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other Greeks, who studied philosophy in die colleges of the Thebtus^ 
No words, indeed, can be more express on diis subject than those tif. 
Plato in . the Timaeus, where be introduces his Egyptian priest an- 
noiuicing this fatal i»iivfu<rts, or purification of all things by fire-; 
declaring to them that the Greek fable of Phaeton’s burning tht 
world should one day he verified.* Zoroaster and Pythagoras, who 
might liuve learned this doctrine from the Jews themselves, also 
affirmed that tlie dissolution of the world should be by fire. Srmeca, 
a philosopher of the Stoic school, declares, Ignis exitus mundi estt'f* 
and Ovid, from the same sources, is still more particular in the 
following well-known lines: 


Eue quoque in vatis reminucitur ailbre Kmpui, 

Quo mare, quo tellua, correptaque regia cesli 
Ardeat. 

MeUm. Ub.i. fab. 7. 

Upon traditions similar to these, and drawn doijbtless from the 
same primaeval fountains, have the Indians formed their final Avatar. 
Their astronomical speculations gave strength and probability to the 
conception thus formed ; but the image by which they represented 
their ideas is so complex, and, at the same time, so much in unison 
with that presented to the Christian world, in immediate reference to 
the same subject, that it is impossible not to suspect that the Hindoos, 
by the same channel through which they interpolated the life of 
their favourite Creeshna, have, in addition, borrowed a part of the 
decorative symbols of this Avatar from the Apocalypse, of which, as 
we learn from Fabricius, there was also a spurious copy early dis- 
persed throughout the East. In that sacred record we read as follows: 
And I saw, and behold a white horse; a7id he that sate on him 
had a bow, (i. c. was armed,) and a crown was given unto him, and 
he went forth conquering and to conquer.'^ Another mighty angel is. 


• Timxus, p. 22, 


t Natttra], cap. ui» sect. 1 3, 
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hi a’ subsequent chapter, represented as descmdlng from heaven ; an 
Avatar, however, much more magnificently arrayed than any of 
those of India, for, ho was clothed with a cloud, with a rainbow upon 
his head, his face like the sun, and his feet like pillars of fire ; this 
same angel, standing with Im right foot upon the sea, and his left foot 
upon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by Him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that there should be time no longer.* 

There existed an ancient sect of Arabian philosophers, according 
to Dr. Pocock, who conceived that the period of the existence of tlie 
present mundane system consisted of 36,4^5 years, when every thing 
living was doomed to perish, but afterwards to be renovated ; and 
thus successively for ever. This renovation of nature and of man 
they termed their resurrection from fhc dead, and, he adds, they be- 
lieved in no other. — “Statuunt — post spatium annorum 3£i,423 dc- 
ciirsum omnes animantium species intcrirc, ac deinde renovari, na- 
tura universi in singulis terrx climatlbus bina uniuscujusque spcclci 
paria de novo producente : atque ita seculuin seculo continuo suc- 
cedere, nec aliam dari resurrectionem."-\- 

Mr. V'olncy, ever forward to aid tlie cause of infidelity, like those 
Arabian piiilosophers, denies also the resurrection, and, as -be bad 
licforc insisted, that by tlie awful event of the death of Christ, was 
merely meant tlic termination of the career of the .star of day at tlie 
tvinier solstice; so, by his resurrection, nothing more was denoted 
tlian the same star again rising in the heavens, like Osiris from the 
tomb in which he had been buried by Typlion, the Ut niiis of Evil 
and Ijcadcr of the brumal Signs.:|: Here again the truth of history 


* Rev. X. 6* f See Pocock’s SpeciimnHut. Arab. p. 14;. 

I I'his author insistif with equal ignorance and presumption, that the word ** rtsurgtre^ to 
rise a second time,'* can by no means be applied to signify a restvratfon /« i/V, but can only have 
til aetronomical alliiMon to the sun and peculiar stars ascending above thc^ circle of the hcri.2qn. 
But, in the precipitancy of his attack, lie forgets die moral relation which the tenti be 1:3 to m.'in’s 
original production from dust, and bis resuscitation, through the merits of his Saunur. frem ttiv 
same cold earthy bed. 
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and the eyldence of the cloud of witnesses who attested that mo*' 
mentous fact, and many of whom, among die five hundred attestatocs 
in Galilee, sealed their testimony with their blood, are, with the 
grossest outrage to decency, set aside to establish the nefarious hy- 
pothesis that would rend from man his birth-right, immohtality. 
A pliilosopher, far more illustrious tlian any bred in the new school 
of France, the truly virtuous Gilbert West, could have taught 
this author a very different lesson, and to him 1 must refer him 
together with all those of his sceptical stamp. The Indians, of 
whose extravagant astronomical vagaries he and his confederates arc 
so immoderately fond, could also have informed them otherwise; 
for, undoubtedly the doctrine, so ancient and generally diffused 
among them, of die soul’s o*" transmigration, of its 

/urt/tfufiaTuirtt, or migration from body to body, and its iraXiyyti>ti<ria, 
or regeneration, is only a corruption, though a dreadful one, of 
traditional dogmas coticcrnlng its immortality, and that resurrection 
from the grave, which die pious Job so early and so solemnly an- 
nounced to the whole Pagan world. Happy, indeed, will it be for 
these inveterate opjjtigucnf of Christianity, if there be no resurrection 
after death ; no certain fearful looking for of consequent judgement to 
those who invent and dift’use such penitcioiis doctrines tiirough the 
injured circles of society!!! 


■EXD OF THE CALI-YUG, OR FOURTH INDIAN PERIOD, AND OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE TEN AVATARS. 


Sucli are the Avatars of India, which die reader is, I trust, 
by this time, sufficiently convinced are ingenious moral allegories, 
with a great jiortion ot’ metaphysics and astronomy couched under 
tiiein, and throughout deeply interwoven with the traditional his- 
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tory c£ the first ages of the world ; whefn the Cuthite ancestors of 
tlie Indian nation swayed its imperial sceptre. Of those ages 1 do 
not even pretend to give any odier history ; nor, in- my opinion, 
will any more satisfactory history of them ever be given to the 
public, at least till a correct version of tlie Mahabbarat shall be 
edited in Europe, and even then, if a judgement may be formed 
from the native accounts presented to the reader in the preceding 
pages, he will have to wander after historic truth in the devious 
labyrintli of a complicated mythology. 

The Mahabbahat, towards the commencement, informs us, 
that the first d}masty of India, or that of the Sun, reigned un- 
interruptedly on its ihrone during the space of four hundred years ; 
and the second, or that of the Moon, during the more extended 
period of seven hundred years. This statement approaches nearly 
to tlie truth, and is in part confirmed by Sir William Jones in a 
former page of this volume,* where he tells us that the jiosterity 
of Buddha are divided into tW'o great branches, meaning the solar 
and LUNAR dynasties, and that the lineal male descendants in both 
those families arc supposed to have reigned in the cities of Oude 
and Vitora, respectively, till the thousandth year of the present, 
or Cali, age. Again we have been informed, from the same au- 
thority,-!- that tlic son of Jarasandlia instituted a new dynasty of 
princes in Magadlia, or Balmr, die last of which was the celebrated 
Rajah Nanda, recorded to have been murdered by a passionate 
and vindictive Brahmin, of the name of Chanacya. Chanacya, by 
his power and influence, raised to die throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named Chandragupta, the undoubted Sandrocottus of the 
Greeks, who thus, with very little deviation from the Sanscreet 
orthography, have written the name of that sovereign. This im- 
portant event, the reader will observe, is fixed by Sir William, 
at page 69 preceding, to have taken place in the year 1502 before 


See above, p* j 8. 


f Ibid. p.66. • 
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Christ, but the true date of which he will hereafter perceive, by a 
more recent ^tement of the same author, to be nearly twelve 
hundred years later; an anachronism from which no blame wbaN 
ever ca^i be attached to Sir William, who only states the absurd 
details of the Brahmins, but which sliakcs to pieces the laboured 
fabric of their exaggerated chronology, and gives to the whole the 
appearance of an Arabian tale. To the ten kings who formed the 
Maurya dynasty, on the throne of Magadha, succeeded an equal 
number of the Sunga line ; to these, four of tlie Canna race ; and, to 
them, twenty-one sovereigns of the Andhra family, the line ending 
in Chandrabija, when it became qxtincl, and the Magadha throne 
seems to hav-e been subverted. Empire then travelled southward, 
and we find seven dynasties established in tlic Dcccan, of 'which 
seventy-six princes arc recorded to have reigned one thousand 
tliree hundred and ninety-nine years, but their names alone, and 
not their history, are there inserted. With these seven more recent 
dynasties, however, \vc have no injraediate concern, as they flou- 
rished posterior to the Ghristian sera. On the whole, we may justly 
conclude the history of the Avatars and of these most early dynasties 
in the wtxrds of our author, who, after affirming that the most 
authentic system of Hindoo clironology, which he had been 
able to procure, terminated with Chandkabija, adds, “ Should 
any farther information be attainable, wc shall, perhaps, in due time 
attain it, cither from books or inscriptions in the Sanscreet language ; 
but, from the materials with which we are at present supplied, we 
may establish as indubitable the two following propositions ; that the 
three first Tugs, or ages, of the Hindoos arc chiefly mythological, 
whether their mythology was founded on the dark enigmas of their 
astronomers, or on tlie heroic fictions of their poets ; and that the 
fourth, or historical, age cannot be carried farther back than afiout 
itvo ihoiisand years before Chrisi,"* 


• A lUiic Researches, vol. ii. p 150. 
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BOOK V. 

CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE EARLIEST TARTAR, PER' 
SIAN, AND GRECIAN,' INVASIONS OF HINDOSTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sketch of the original Farm of Government of India under Ut 
ancient Mahartgahs, or great Regahs. — Causes assigned of the 
frequent and successful Invasion of India by their Tartar and 
Persian Neighbours. — An Accounty from Persian Authorities, of 
the first Settlement of the Provinces directly North of India, 
called by them the Empire if Turan, and by the Arabians 
Maver>al-Nahar, or Transoxana, with an Account of the ear- 
liest Irruptions into India of their Inhabitants, known generally 
under the Name of Oriental Tartars. 

From the regions of doubt and the mazes of mythology we 
return, with renewed pleasure, in the present book, to explore the 
field of classical history ; a field, however, in these early ages, not 
’wholly unadorned with those gaudy but delusive Dowers which 
spring up in such wild luxuriance on Indian ground. We are 
now to enter upon the detail of events comparatively modern, to 
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those ^ already cehted, and of which the Greeks were, in many „ 
instances at once the eye-witnesses and the historians. From all 
the inforaiMttieri ' we 'are aide to collect con4^^g:-]ttdl^ in the 
Greek writers, we arc led to conclude diat Darius Hystaspes opened 
the way to the first Persian invasbn of India, by sending Scylax, 
of. Cacyaudria, to explore the. river Indus and.t^ adjoining cogst. 
This, however, is far from being the fact; for, the Oriental writers, 
scanty as their accounts are that have descended to us, represent 
India and Persia as engaged, almost from tlm foundation of their 
respective empires, in fierce and sanguinary contests, arising princi- 
pally from causes which shall presently be explained. 

-It. is fi circumstance extremely unfortunates, that the Greeks, in 
their suiyemc contempt' of foreign literature and history, when they 
conquered Persia, neglected to procure and treasure up, as such 
venerable documents merited, the ancient annals of that country, 
and the neighbouring regions of Asia under the control of its sove- 
reigns. By the frantic deed of firing Persepolis, and similar devasta- 
tions, who can say what invaluable materials for a complete history 
of A^ia, in its most early periods, may not have been destroyed? 
'J'lie history of ancient India, in particular, could not fail of being 
greatly illustrated by those annals; for, amidst the perpetual and 
obstinate wars in which the two nations seem to have been, in the 
remotest periods, embroiled, founded probably on the notion in-- 
limp^^d, .'ibove ill' the account of Semiramis, that the Indians were 
originally emigrated Iranians, if the artful policy of die Bralimins 
operated towards concealing the disgrace of their country, by re- 
fraining from publicly recording tlie defeats of their kings, doubtless 
die arrogance <and vanity of the conquerors must have induced tbena 
to blazon ihqk triumphs on t^c plains of India. Concerning the evenfr. 
tian^ted ip Persja during the present period of our history, . nearly . 
all the classical, informatien that has descended to us has been derived , 
from two sources, Herodotus, and Ctesias in Diodorus Siculus, once 
considered of very disputable autlmrity, Imt whom minute iuvesti- 
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gatiati'ltnd r^cort diKOveiles have demonstrated, ias far bade ai- they 
go,vto- be very deserving, if not of implicit confidence, at least of a 
veiy. considerable degree of credit. : Tire former of tjreee historians 
flourished in the fifth century iMefbre Ciirist, is entitled by Cicero 
tlie Father of History, a title of which the experience of twenty- 
two centuries has fully confirmed the justice, and wrote, in the 
Ionic dialect, the history of the Persian wars from Cyrus to Xerxes, 
in whose reign lie flouririied. Tlie latter, whose accounts have been 
adopted by Diodorus Siculus, was a native of Cuidos, by jirofession 
a physician, and in that character resided seventeen years at the 
court of Artaxerxes the Second, or Mnemon, as the Greclu called 
liina, in the succeeding century. He professes to have taken his ac- 
counts, and, from the striking similarity of many parts of his narra- 
tion to the Indian historic details, inserttrd by Mr. Wilford, from 
the Puranns, in the third volume of Asiatic Researches, in all proba- 
bility he did take them, ix tup iStwrAixor hpOtfup,* from the royal 
records. The principal objection urged against these historians is 
the romantic nature of many of the facts recorded by them, and 
the great mixture of Eastern legends and fables with what is asserted 
for historic truth. These, however, are in the true spirit of all Asiatic 
history, and confirm, rather titan invalidate, their pretensions to be 
genuine abstracts of Oriental annals, which are all strongly tinctured 
with the marvellous. There is, indeed, another cebbrated Greek 
writer, who flourished about the same period, and who has treated 
of the affiiirs of the Persians, to whom no such objcH'tiou can be 
made } but it will lie remembered, that the Gyropaedia of Xenophon 
is not pro)ieriy an historical, but a political and moral, treatise, 
exhibiting the picture of a great prince and commander, and into 
which the military exploits of Cyrus, with whatei'cr truth recorded, 
are introduced to exemplify liis own maxims rather than to afford a 
regular historical detail of Persian events ; while his celebrated ac- 


* Diod. Sic. lib.u. p. 146. 
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count of ^ ntreat «f the ten thwm^ from the’ ,in wiudi ^ 
yonuiger Cyrus lost liis life, is so euk^ium on Geeek, not Persian, 
^ill and Mlotir, and principally relates to h» own personal conduct 
on that memoralde occasion. Xenophon, in no part of fats narration, 
touches on the affairs of India ; he only informs us tliat Cyrus n^ade 
the Indus the eastern boundary of hk empire.* 

The very mention of this circumstance, however, by Xenophon, 
is . highly deserving of our attentidn, because even the native histories 
of India,; if the Mahabbarat may be relied on, speak of India long 
before the time of Cyrus, as subject to the control of the mouarchs of 
Iran ; in truth, as a conquered country, paying tribute, and the 
Panjab, or the country watered by the five brandies of the Indus, 
as actually annexed to the Persian territory, and its most eastern 
river as its boundary. Now it is not very probable, if such were 
the ca^, that the greatest of tlie Persian monarchs, and, according 
to classical writers, tlie first of them, (though tliat is not consistent 
with the Iranian histories, which make him only the third sovereign 
of the second, or Caianian, dynasty, the first being that of Pisbdad, 
of which Calumaras was the head,) that the great Khosru, whose 
general was the celebrated Rostam, or Hercules of the East, should, 
after all his conquests in Asia, sit down contented with the loss of 
India, the brightest jewel in the crown of his ancestors, and make 
the Indus the eastern boundary of bis empire. But, farther, it is 
even said, in the same authentic register, that Khosru, by bis general 
Rostam, actually carried on a war of long continuance in India, and, 
dethroning its sovereign, subdued the whole country, and placed a 
successor in his stead, who became the head of a new dynasty. 
It is, therefore, worthy of inquiry, by what means so great, so brav^ 
and populous a nation, as the ancient Indians are, by both 
and Sanscreet writers, allowed to have been, so early became de~ 
pendant ou the Perrian crown, and tributary its sovereign; and* 

* XcDoplisn.CIgaafad. ifj. 
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eevidWt wUcb I ail About to take, wM exhibit to us a picture 
die'-lBdtwefliq^ 'as itflouridhed about a thousaod years befb» 
the ClMvtiab asra, whidi k nearly as high as any pn^ube records, 
not prafessedly aydiolqgical, eaii carry us. 

The universal diffusion of ^e Brahmin religion and sciences over 
the vast continent of India, would lead us, without the confirming 
voice of history, to suspect that at some remote period there sub- 
sistod, in that region of Asia, an empire as widely diffused, under the 
guidance of one puissant sovereign. Under Bali, if that name 
imply not rather a dynasty of princes than an ihdividual monarch. 
We have, in fact, seen that such an empire did flourish. Under 
Rama, the next in succession, as an Avatar and king, whose capital 
was Oudhe, in Bahar, there is every appearance of its having re* 
mained unbroken. Under Bharat, also, a prince of such extensive 
power, tliat his name was conferred on the whole region, there is 
no reason to suppose that any division of it had taken place. Ju* 
dishter is generally acknowled^d to have been the sovereign of all 
India; his capital, as we have seen, Hastanapoor, or Delhi. If the 
preceding assertion be true in regard to these and a few others of 
tlte earliest monarchs of Hindostan, and certain of the most renowned 
among the later, it does not hold good of those of her sovereigns, 
who reigned in more recent asras, till the period of their absolute 
sulgection to die Mohammedans. Their native princes, with the 
title of universal monarchs, seem to have been Invested only with a 
delegated power, voluntarily conferred by a numerous and powerful 
band of subordinate sovereigns. The very title of Mabahajah, or 
Rtg'ak ef Rtgafu^ which the nominal head of that vast empire 
anciently bore, eridently implies no more than a kind of feudal 
jurisdkti<Hi over chieftains, possessing absolute dominion in tlicir 
own territories, but contributing a stipulated sum and force to support 
the :grandeMr the imperial throne, and, on great national occasions, 
ranging themselves, with succours proportionate to the extent and 
population of dieir respective domains, under the banners of one 
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niprnae chief. Nature herself, in to h«^ it! 

this respect, a barrier to human pru(e; ferbiddit^firiHlostto^ eteept 
in (he Hmited way just intimated, td continue long uwKef the irdh* 
trol of one overgrown monarch* To bound the ambition of princes, 
ov(» the surface of the country she drew those vast lines Which so 
peculiarly distinguish that quarter of the globe ; those lofty moon* 
tains, those deep and rapid rivers, those extensive lakes, those vast 
deserts of sand and impassable forests, which intenect India. 
Again, whatever may be boasted by the Indian historians concerning 
themselves, and the chain of succession remaining for such an extend- 
ed period of years unbroken, in its two first and greatest dynasties of 
the sun end moon, their accounts are rendered exceedingly sus- 
picious, not only by what we know of the perpetual proneness 
in mankind to abuse extensive power, but by the corruptions ne- 
cessarily attending tlie education of Eastern princes, by the number 
of royal children yearly produced in the seraglios, and by the si>irit 
of intrigue that in a particular manner constantly agitates the 
Asiatic courts, amidst so many rivals as the first order of nobility 
affords for wealtli, power, and renown. 

Divided by the Oriental geographers into two grand portions, 
Al Sind, or the tract lying on die Indus, and Al Hind, or the 
territory stretching on both sides the Ganges, Hindostan, or Superior 
India, seems, from time immemorial, amidst innumerable sove- 
reignties of inferior degree, to liave cherished, on its two great 
rivers, two mighty kingdoms, while the Peninsula, till subdued by 
Akber and Aureng-Zebe, exhibited a third, formed exactly on tlie 
same feudal principles. Alexander, on his iDvasion of the PanJab, 
experienced the truth of this statement, in the formidable opposition 
which lie met with from Porus ; and the report of the ambassadors 
of Seleucus, at Pallibothra, fully confirms it with respect to the re- 
gions adjoining the Ganges. The confederated rajahs, who so long 
bade defiance to the Mohammedan armies in the Deccan, leave in 
our minds no doubt of this fact in regard to the Peninsula. The 
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i^i«tote>;fhMa .^birei^ uiva^<,W 
^ ^v«l^ -4Mt«a 'Gitfigea,' vf wht^' 
(iu<]^' 'T4lliili^thmi.;Q^ An4;^tiff thejiicieflnve'catritaiB: 

Wfam (hft erir)^ df the Gf^zhavitle dynasty 

ObMjfdefed $u^rio^ Indti^ tiiey pbliticailly made £)elhi, bni'nded 
c^..{he ttiitia of; the f^dient fHiilAnifooii, vthich '«eem$ to hare 
biieh (he (int i«tipenat;ci!ty '«C Hihddstain, add stands on die river 
Jumna tbat( dtsei^iAbg^ its wdter into t^e Ganges^ - (heir pnneqtd 
revUKnce, becathe it dtds moec cefft^, and ^deed diem liiearef didir 
temtories on the weat -oF-the liida’s, which extoided evett td' ifte 
captid of their hereditary’ domaitu Afterwards even Lahore' dn'd 
Cibid heoame the sueheasive abo<fo of those sbveieigns, who ere^ed 
in them magnificent palaces; while die victorim of Alther,’ ih' Aie 
Dcccaii; g^Ve being* tb the superb' paliiceaitd splendid decorations' of 
Agra.- The puistant aovereigh of tfae empiie ^ the Ganges, an em- 
pire which comprehended Delhi and tl^ Doodb, and extended to die 
ehstem limits of thb Ihmjab, sbefite' to have been for many 
edknowledgcd Lord' Paramount of India; add' accordingly we have 
seen, that, when Judishter celehraied the great festiial of 
Raiboo, to the capital of that empire dn the inferibr tkjahs flocked, 
and; at a very laic period of its glory, afa imftance related in the 
Ihtapdnctory Work occurs of the pres-emWnt grandeur of this Ca- 
nouge sdvereigfli in the folloiritig terins; 

Sir William Jones, speaking of this pdrt of India', toys; “ The* ah- 
deiit system- of government, which prevailed ifi this Country, seeixis 
to have been perfectly feudal : all the territories were governed by 
rais;' or rajahs, wiio held their landB of a supreme iofd,' called Bal- 
liara; the Seat of whose residents Was tile city of (^liougCj now in 
Thei 'AyueH Akberyf eiluWts a’ciirious proof of this feudal 
de'pdndance ' of' the subordinate rajlAs, arid tfae'^necessity of their 
payhfg'Uotriage in person;- at stated pwiods;' tti the supfemc' Balharil; 

* Deteript&At of p' 30;' -^-’5(0 Apeni’Alcf^rjr, Tiil.ii,'p. no. 
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^,,at a,|;i^,fe8dy^l«4Qr saciifice, at wliwhidl tli^ 

^ajai^.of Hi^ogtaQ were; obliged tp attend* and of which th^ mea^fab 
o8k®*« .“#!¥pn thg dutka of the fcullery#’* were, perfpnned 
rajahs;. Pithowra, die rsyab of Delhi, from conte^^pt of the sovereigOr 
Oot a,ttcoding« ** that Uip. festival inigbt not bf incotnpkte,” an eiBgy 
k>. gold of the .absent rajah was forined, and hy way of rctpited con- 
tempt assigned Uie ignoble office of porter of the gate. The rash- 
npaa of Pitfaowra,.in dt^e end, post him his crown and bis life.^ 

The profound policy of an intfitution, like tins, must be evident to 
die reader, since it at once cherished the bond of general union, and. 
preserved in a necessary state of subordination fho detached members 
of a. widely-extended empire. The strength of diis bond, and the 
degree of this subordination, .without doubt, greatly varied,, according 
to the degree of energy and wisdom possessed by the supreme head. 
If he were valiant and enterprising, the whole civil and military 
power acted as the counsel and arm.y of one sovereign ; if cowardly, 
and. elTeminate, the bond became relaxed in proportion, and the 
inferior dependent states insulted the throne tliey were intended to 
protect and adorn. In trutli, the feudal system seems to have 
originated in the East, perhaps first in the wide plains of India ; and, 
by the northern hordes that inundated Europe, and overwhelmed, 
the Roman empire, towards the close of the fourdi century, it was 
imported into Europe; whose system of laws and government gra.~ 
dually experienced, from that introduction, a considerable change. 
By the same hardy race,, the descendants of the Tartar tribes that 
tenanted the north of Asia, .w»e introduced armobial bearings, 
which originally were notliing more than the hieroglyphic symbols, 
mostly of a religious allusion, that distinguished the banners of the- 
potentates of Asia : for Instance, in India, Vecslmu had the eagle,. 
Seeva the bull, Rama the falcon, engraved on their banners; 
animals respectively sacred to them in their system of mythology.. 


See tbe Introductory Work, Indian Anti^uitiei, vol.i. p. 193. 
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a^ir36ti]jf)je^ Honf the ea^e* <3F ^ri’^Wis ‘ehg^'iid “ oh that hi* 
Vtibse ^H^l^hts woisKi|^>ed thktWhihnii it ’wiifhci r^rht'ih:/ 
beted that' the" ilehteW tKbes ‘had a!^ ’th^ir’'ffltre“d syrtibolic devices. 



if hot unmolested, at least uiicohqttCTcd;' by ' fhat swahh of fofej^h,' 
particularly Persian and Tartar, InradWsi wHftrh "harassed, In every 
ffira, their devoted couiitrj'. But the great distance lif inany hf thh 
provihtes governed 'hy those subordinate prmcics,* from the capital of 
the reigning hfahanijah, addend *fo ’tbc ' Vm^ziiijg strength of those 
lofty tbrtressesthaf abound in every region of India, some utterly in- 
accessible to an _ enemy, and others Iniprepiable by any force that 
could be brought against ditenii' in those days, were a perpetual 
temptation to' the feudal sovereigns of those provinces to violiate the 
grand nationar compact, to withhbliJ the stipulated tribute, and en- 
gage in acts of rebellion against tlic supreme constituted authority. 
The same species of dark and criminal policy, which, in tlie present 
century, induced Nizam-al-MuUick, the self-constituted sovereign of 
Deccan, to invite Nadir Shah from Persia to invade the Superior 
India, and which ultimately proved the destruction of an empire 
wdiidv he meant only to convulse, in order to escape punishment 
amidst that convulsion, seems to have been the principal cause of the 
Tartar and Persian chiefs originally ghinihg any permanent footing 
on the Indian shore. Abounding in every species of production that 
could allure the avarice or gratify the luxury of Eastern despots; 
with treasure in gold and jewels to pay the vast armies w Iilcli their 
fears and their cruelty compelled them to maintain ; with the richest 
manufactures to ornament the body, and with the choicest fruits, 
odours, and spices, with which to indulge, even to satiety, the de- 
lighted senses ; that envied country needed not the invitation of the 
domestic traitor to draw down u})on its fruitful territories the liorrors 

U u n «» 
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and d^taabM^, inaepuald^ fioiD ioYaao^ That, hoaeaiae^ .K«f 
precise]/ the case with respect to the first inte^ete^ce 9i InreigafiiL 
with their internal government ; for. vfC are cryi^^l j in|^r|ne4 kst 
their own historians, that it was ptindpally o^ing to civjjl dissen- 
sions springing up among themselves, that the aid of Petna was first 
demanded in the dme of Pere4un. sixdi sovereign of the Pididadian 
dynasty, who natui^Iy took advantege of those distractions tp bend 
India, at least in tributary obedient, to the power of Persia, but the 
genian invaripns of India will be the particular subject of the suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

The old tradition, also, firojuently intimated above, that the 
Indians Were originally emigrated Iranians, undoubtedly had its 
effect in urging on their foes, both on the northern and western fron- 
tiers, to attempt their subjugation ; for. it must here he observed, that, 
though the monarchs of Iran and Turah were perpetually en- 
gaged in hostilities, they were descended from the same primordial 
stock, and fought therefore with the embittered animority of rela- 
timt engaged in contest. Both, however, seem to have eagerly 
embraced, every possible opportunity of oppressing the unoffending 
race to the south of the snowy mountains. This affinity, not gene- 
rally known or attended to, added to an incorrect idea of the limits 
of the two countries just mentioned, has been the occasion of much 
confusion in the historical accounts of this period and of this part of 
Asia; since many of the conquests of the Transoxan monarchs in 
India have been assigned to the Persians, and the honour of some of 
the achievements of the Persians, with equal injustice, has been 
conferred on the sovereigns of Turan. The first recorded invasion of 
India, either by Persian or Indian hbtorians, took place under 
Feredun, the sixth monarch of the first, or Pishdadian, dynasty, 
who, according to Sir 'William Jones, in his Short History of Persia, 
by which I shall principally guide myself in this survey of its 
ancient events, flourished about the year before Cluist 150,* which. 
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tbdtigh mxay centofiet l^r tbao the pei^ generally fixed by the 
Aiiifici the reign of diait prince* who the son of the great 
Oeai^id* the builder of Isthakxr* or Persepolis* is very likely to be 
its true date. That monarch had three sons, among whom, from a 
determination formed, at an advanced period of life, to devote the 
remainder of it to studious retirement, he divided his vast empire. 
The name of the first was S4.1.M, probably the Salmanassar of Scrip- 
ture, to whom be allotted Stria ; that of the second. Tux, to whom 
he assigned the country lying between the Gtbun and Sihun, the 
ancient Oxus and laxartcs, from him called Tuxak; and that of the 
youngest, lx AGE, who received die largest and most beautiful por- 
tion, including iChorasan and other provinces in the heart of the 
empire, thenceforth denominated, after himself, Iran. ** This divi- 
sion of the Persian empire," says our author, “ into Iran and Turan, 
has been a source of perpetual dissensions between the Persians and 
Tartars, as die latter have taken every opportunity of passing die 
Oxus, and laying waste the districts of Kborasan ; they have even 
pushed their conquests so far, as to overturn die power of the califi, 
and afterwards to raise a mighty empire on the banks of the 
Ganges.*'* 

Of the unceasing contests carried on between these jealous and 
warlike nations, it was impossible for so powerful a race as the In- 
dians to be unconcerned spectators. To die aid of one or the other 
of the contending parties tliey were compelled to send a considerable 
army, and die vanquished enemy generally took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of revenging the affront, by the plunder of India in its most 
vulnerable parts. Whosoever conquered, they were infallibly the 
ultimate victims. Tlie Tartars were animated to the attack by the 
thirst of plunder only; the Persians, in addition to that incentive, 
were goaded on by their religious principles, for their zealous adora- 
tion of the solar orb and elementary fire, to which, in the early 
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p^lo^ of their Empire, no temples were aect^iand indeed, li(e 
lattei;, bnljr^ perforated domes were elevated to ^otect the 
flame firiam the violence of wind and rain;- the tains. iin^tubus «ealj 
i sajr, which led tliem, in dicir invasion of Egypt, tO' ibiun. the 
mtgnificeot temples of the Thebais, in w'hicli the grossest 
bestial idolatry flourislied, urged them .to cairy on impkicable war 
against .the kindred superstitions of India, where the anitnala and 
obJectS) by .Which, flic attributes of Deity were symbolized, were 
mistaken for deities themselves, and filled the Sabian devotee with 
indignation and horror. The reader shall presently be presented, 
with a direct proof of .this, on the ahtbority of flic Persian historian 
Mirkbond, \vhea w'.e come to consider the exploits of Gnshtasp, the 
Darius. Hystaspes 'of the Greeks, in India. Our present couecni is 
^yi^h the Tartars, whose first king, Oghuz Khan, wc left, in a forma' 
chapter, at a period so caily as that of Hushang, the grandson of 
Cauiraaras, over-running with a vast army both Iran and the uorfli ot’ 
India ; and, in the same character of invader and [dundcrec, wc arc 
now to introduce its next most powerful monarch, Afrasiab, a 
direct, and not very distant, .descendant from Tur, fixed by Jones 
to very near tlic year 800 before Christ. Afrasiab was probably the 
Pliraortcs and Aphraortes, mentioned by classical writers of the 
ancient Median histories.; for, he seems to Ji.ive poured his victorious 
armies over all flic Higher Asia; and Media, in that general subjuga- 
tion of its monarchs, might have also fallen under his dominion. 
Afrasiab, determined to .assert his presumed right to the crown of 
Iran, passed tlie Ox us with a formiddile army, -it lacked and defeated 
Nuzar, or Nudar, eighth prince of the Pishdadian dynasty, .and, with 
the ferocity of a real Tartar, killing the vanquished monarcii with 
his own hand, mounted his vacant throne, on wlitch lie reigned 
twelve years ; but, at .the end of that period, .was expelled by the 
vigorous exertions of Zalzer, the prince with golden hair, governor of 
the proviiifc of Segestan, and iiiflicr of the renowned Ro.stam.* 


• Short Hilt, of Persia, p. 44, and D’Herbelot, under the article Naudhar. 
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It was, probably, during this period, that a refusal to transmit the 
iKbi^, which, in the next cb^ter concerning the Persian invasions 
of India, it will be seen the Indians, from the time of Feredun, 
were accustomed to pay to the kings of Iran, brought down upon 
ScHANOAL, called Shinkoi in Feririita, who at that time usurped 
the Indian throne, and reigned at Canouge, the vengeance of Afra- 
siab. I tlilnk it pro])Cr to subjoin, in this place, what we read con- 
cerning this uMirjjtT in Ferislita, thougli 1 trust, that, hereafter, as 
more ample resources are laid open for arranging its internal history, 
I shall be enabled to present the reader with a more extended, and, 
possibly, a more correct, statement of tlie matter. 

** Shinkoi kept up a force of four thousand elephants of war, a 
hundred thousand horse, and four hundred thousand foot. When, 
therefore, Afraslab, king of Iran, (more properly of Turan,) de- 
manded his tribute, Shinkoi, confiding in his own strength, refused 
to make any acknowledgement, but turned away the Persian am- 
bassador with disgrace. Afrasiab, being enraged at this treatment, one 
of his genorals, vvliose name was Peiran, was cominaiKled to march 
against Shinkoi with fifty thousand chosen troops. AVhen intelli- 
gence of this invasion came to Shinkoi, he exalted the spear of 
defiance, and, raising a great army, marched forth tO meet him. 

“I'he two armies came in sight of each other near the hills on tiie 
frontiers of Bengal. The battle soon began, and it lasted two days 
and two nights, without victory declaring on either side. The 
Turks, doing Justice to their farmer fame, had by this time laid fifty 
thousand of die Hindoos upon the field; yet, on account of the 
number of the enemy, the harvest seemed not to decrease' before 
them. In the mean time, eighteen thousand of tlie smaller army 
being slain, a weakness appeared distinctly on tire face of their 
affairs. However, urged as they were, riiey made a third attempt, 
and, finding themselves overcome, they fought as they retreated to 
the mountains; there they took possession of a strong post, from 
which it was impossible to drive them. From this post they con- 
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tinuf^, widi sfittU partieiy to harm the oelgHbonritig oouatry, Jnd 
ta the mean time dbpatched leaen to Afrastab, giving htm an ais 
count <sl their situation. 

Ajhanab was at that thne in the cit^r of Oingdis, which is situated 
between Cbitta and Chin, and about a month’^s journey beyond the' 
city of ^lich. When he received intelligence of the situation of 
Peiran, he hastened to his relief with a hundred tlrousand horse, and 
came just in time to save him from destruction ; (hr, Shinkol had 
so closely invested him with a numerous army, that, in a few days 
more, he must have perished with famine, or submitted himself to 
the mercy of an enraged enemy. Afrasiab without delay assaulted 
Siiinkol; the terrified Hindoos, unable to stand the combat, were 
dispersed like straw before die storm, leaving their wealth and 
equipages beliind. When Peiran was relieved from his distress, 
Afhisiab pursued the enemy, and put thousands of them to the 
sword. Shinkol himself hastened to Bengal, and came to the city of 
Lucknouti ; but, being closely pursued by Afrasiab, he tarried there 
only one day, and then fled to die mountains of Turhat. The 
Tartars ravaged the whole kingdom with fire and sword. 

“ Afrasiab having received intelligence of Shinkol, he directed Iiis 
march towards him. Shinkol immediately sent some of the w'ise 
men of his court to beg peace and forgiveness for his errors, soliciting 
that he might have the honour to kiss the foot of the lord of nations. 
Afrasiab yielded to bis entreaties, and Shinkol, with a sword and a 
coflin, was brought into his presence. It was agreed between the 
kings, that Shinkol should accompany Afrasiab to Turan, and that 
his son should have the empire restored to 'him, upon condition of 
paying an annual tribute. Hins Shinkol continued to attend Afra> 
siab, who returned to his own dominions, till, in one of the battles 
with Rostam, he was slain by that here’s sword. 

“ Shinkol is said to have reigned sixty-four years. His son Rlioat, 
who succeeded him in the throne, was a wise, religious, and affable, 
pi'incc. The revenues of his empire, which ejttended from Kirmi ta' 
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Malwa, be divided into diiee parts; me of ndiidi he expended m 
sdiaiitks, another he aeot to A&aslab Sot hk tribute^ including 
ahp a laige surplus for the use-iof bis drtfaer; and the other third 
was appropriated to die necessary expenses of his govemmetit.’’* 

' Afiasiab, having been thus expelled Iran by Zalzer, assisted by 
Rostam, his son, then but a youth, neglected no opportunity of ha- 
rassing the Persian empire under the two weak princes that suc- 
ceeded to its throne. At length Caicobad, die first monarch of the 
Caianian dynasty, so called from Cai, a word signifying the great 
ting, and the Cyaxares of the Greeks, under dieir jpint protection, 
assumed its sceptre and restored its ancient splendor. With Rostam, 
now mature in years and wisdom, for his general, he marched into 
the territories of the Turanian sovereign, and defeated him in a great 
battle, from which he with difficulty escaped alive. Rostam, for 
this and other services, was made governor of Zablestan, which, in- 
cluding both Cabul and Gazna, cities situated close on the borders of 
India, and intimately connected with it by commerce, rendered him 
necessarily attentive to what was transacting in tliat region, and 
eventually caused it to become the theatre of many of the ex- 
ploits of that celebrated warrior. The death of Caicobad opened a 
new field for the hostile efforts of Afrasiab against Iran, and he ac- 
cordingly once more commenced them with such signal success, as, 
in a battle fought in Mazenderan with Cai-Caus, his successor, to 
take that king prisoner; but this intelligence having reached the 
ears of Rostam, he immediately entered Turkestan with a vast army, 
wasted all before him with fire and sword, and swore that he 
would lay the whole realm in desolation, if Afrasiab hesitated imme- 
diately to liberate his imprisoned master. The outcries and distress 
of the terrified inhabitants, who were on the point of rising in generttl 
rebellion, had the effect of inducing Afrasiab to set the king of 
Perna at liberty, after he had solemnly promised to recall tlie terrible 
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Rosta'tti, on whom, in reward,, CaUCaua bestowed fan own sister in 
marriage ; and, that bo great a genius in military affairs might not 
remain unemployed, he sent him, with armies proportionably power- 
ful, to conquer Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and all Asia Minor, which he 
successfully accomplished. The Persian empire now approached to 
the zenith of its glory, and the mighty Shahinshah only wanted the 
addition of the empires of Turan and India to be the master of 
Asia. The same Rostam, if in tliis period of Persian history we are 
not hurried away by Oriental writers into the region* of fable, under 
the succdeding reign accomplished that desired event also. That 
reign, however, was the reign of Cai-Khosru, or the great Cyrus; 
the reign of enterprize and of glory, when Wisdom planned and 
Valour fought. The occasion of Cai-Khosru’s invasion of Turan, 
according to Mirkhond in D’Herbelot,* was the murder of his father 
Siavek, an appellation in which wc can find no traces of the Cam- 
byses of the Greeks, at the court of Afrasiab, where his newly- 
married wife Franghiz was delivered of Cai-Khosru, after the death 
of that father. Franghiz was the daughter of Afrasiab, and from her 
Cyrus derived that hereditary claim upon the throne of Turan which 
he afterwards so successfully exerted. The rival armies were led by 
the two greatest monarebs that the East ever saw, assisted by the two 
greatest generals it ever produced. The name of the Tartar general 
was Peiran Visseb, (the same person mentioned above in the extract 
from Ferishta,) and Rostam still, at an advanced age, headed the 
Persians. In this contest Schangal, king of India, is expressly men- 
tioned by Mirkhond as an ally of Afrasiab, and as fighting on his 
side, together with the Kha-Khan of Great Tartary, and this offen- 
sive step of Schangal was probably the cause of the consequent 
descent of Rostam upon India, which both the Indian and Tartar 
histories enumerate among the conquests of that great warrior. The 
long and sanguinary contests which had agitated the two branches of 
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tbe {sunily of Feridun, were to be terminated for a time, at le^t, if 
not for ever, by the approaching battle between the great surviving 
chiefs of it. The Tartar sovereign, owing to his vast superiority in 
numbers, was at first victorious, and drove the Persians back into 
their own province of Chorasah, where tliey fortified themselves in 
its mountainous districts, till powerful reinforcements arrived ; but 
the result was the total discomfiture of Afrasiab and the destruction 
of half his army. Retiring, however, into his own dominion, he 
soon recruited die waste of battle, and rushed with new vigour on 
the forces of Khosru. But in this second engagement he was again 
defeated, and had the heavy additional calamity to lose the valiant 
and faithful Peiran Visseh, over whom Khosru himself shed a tear of 
regret. The Iranian monardi, determined to follow up his victory, 
and crush, by one decisive blow, all the remaining hopes of Afra- 
siab, pursued his march towards the capiul of Turkestan, and at 
Kharesm, on the banks of the Oxus, obtained tliat memorable vic- 
tory over Afrasiab, which proved the means of giving its present 
name to that province ; for Khosru, finding he had gained the day, 
without any material loss on his side, is said exultingly to have ex- 
claimed, “ Kharatni-bud! 1 have gotten an easy victory !”* 

The path now lay open to tlie metropolis of Turan, which Kliosru 
took ; and, following the fugitive monarch from province to pro- 
vince, at length overtook him, at the head of a small band of faithful 
troops, on the mountains of Azerbijian, where, being compelled to 
surrender, he was put to death by the order of the conqueror, who 
seems not to have thought his throne secure while Afrasiab lived. 
The death of this formidable rival left Khosru the undisputed so- 
vereign of those two mighty empires. That be might more con- 
veniently govern both, and be at hand with speed and energy to 
suppress any attempts at insurrection among the Turanian princes, 
he fixed his future residence at Balk, the capital of Cliorasan, the 
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ancieBt Bactriaoa ; pmbiUjr he nngbt have paased «t tbie eaptall m 
portion of the summa months, trfaich he. is said, by XenopboiV* to 
have spent at Ecbatan, to avoid the intense heat of that elimate* 
With the fortitude of a ccniqueror in Khoshi wu united .the wndem 
of an able legislator, and he assiduously endeavoured,. \rf mihi latto 
and generous treatment, to reconcile the Turanians to their near 
rovereign, urging the folly of cherishing hostile sentuaents against' 
their Iranian neighbours, who sprang originally from the same stotik* 
and were again become their fellow-sublets under the same king. 

The elegant conciseness with which Sir William Jones has, in a 
few lines, compressed the whole of the history of Cai-Kho^u, in^ 
duces me to insert it in this part of our account of the Turanian 
empire, and the ratlier, because it confirms the circumstance stated 
in iJ’Herbelot, that the ruling sovereign of India was eng^ed in it. 
** Cai-Khosru, whom the Persians consider as a demi-god, on ascend- 
ing the threme, determined to revenge the death his father, and to 
deliver his kingdom from the tyranny of Afrasiab. He, therefore, 
assembled all bis forces, and gave battk to the usurper, who, on the 
other side, was supported by the kings of Khatai and India ; but 
the valour of Cyrus and of his general Rostam prevailed against the 
united power of so many sovereigns, and Afra^b lost his life, on the 
mountains of Media. This war b celebrated in a noble poem by 
the illustrious Ferdusi, who may well be called the Homer of 
Per8ia.”f 

I>uiing the vigorous government of Kbosru, it is probable that 
Turan continued under the immediate control of the Persian mo- 
narch ; but, in the time of Lohorasp, Rb successor, we find a native 
prince of its own again on the throne, and bound, by a tributary 
obligation, to the king of Iran. Lohorasp at first appears to be, and 
in point of time and order of succession ought to the Gambles 
of the Creeks, but their characters are so extremely difiSsrent, . the 
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former being, represented by the Orientals as a most virtuous and 
amiable prince, while the latter, according to the Greek writers, was 
a frantic and merciless tyrant, that the supposition is utterly re- 
pugnant to reason. Lohorasp had two sons, the eldest of whom was 
tlie famous Gushstap, the Hystaspcs of the Greeks, who, prematurely 
aspiring to the throne, excited and headed a rebellion against bis 
father ; but, being defeated, took refuge at the court of the sovereign 
of Turan, married his daughter, and kindled in that region also 
the flames of rebellion. He was on the point of leading into Iran a 
powerful army intended to dethrone his father and lawful sovereign, 
when Lohorasp, sinking under the weight of years and infirmity, 
took the resolution to avert from his kingdom the horrors of civil 
war, by a voluntary resignation of his sceptre to this turbulent and 
ambitious prince. Gushstap, on receiving this intelligence, was 
penetrated with a proper sense of shame and sorrow for his unworthy 
conduct to so good a father, and now set forward, with a splendid 
and peaceable retinue, to implore his forgiveness, and ascend bis 
abdicated throne. Their meeting was in the highest degree tender 
and affecting, and, a cordial reconciliation taking place, Lohorasp 
was prevailed upon to live as a guest in the palace where he once 
swayed the sceptre; assisting liis son till his death witl> his advice 
both in civil and martini concerns. He died at a very advanced age 
at Balkli, which he had made his constant residence, and tlicncc o!)- 
tained the additional name of Baj.ki, by which he is distinguished 
in the Persian annals. With the reign of Gushstap, or Darius Hy- 
staspes, the Greek history of events relating to India properly com- 
mences; and, as no more irruptions of importance into India by the 
kings of Turan seem to have taken place for some centuries after- 
wards, we shall, for the present, quit that remote region of Asia for 
Persia, and review the scries of events that gradually pai cd the way 
to the subjugation of India, first, by the Persians, and, afterwards, 
by their conquerors, the Macedonians. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Slwri Retrospect on the History of the ancient Sovereigns of Media, 
according both to Oriental and Classical History. — * Its Union 
with the Persian Throne formed the Basis of tlu Grandeur of the 
latter Empire. — The vast Extent of Iran, or Persia, in the 
Reign of the early Monarcfts of the Caianian Dynasty^-^ Its 
History, as connected with that of India, resumed and continued 
down to the Period of the Invasion of the latter Country by 
GirsusTAP, or Darius Hystaspes. 

The empire of Media, if that name be justly derived from Madai, 
the son of Japlict, which is the most probable etymon, must have been 
one of the most ancient in the world, and co-a;val with the first esta* 
blisliment of regular governments in Asia. This great branch of the 
Japhetic family probably for a long time flourished in undisturbed 
security, owing to the strong and almost inaccessible nature of the 
country which they inhabited. The lofly mountains of Azerbijian, 
the Hyrcanian clilFs of Caucasus, aud dark Iberian dales, noticed by 
Milton, which are stated in the Short History of Persia principally to 
have reference to Shirvan, the region of lions, and Daghestan, 
the country of rocks, provinces widely extending along the in« 
hospitable shores of the Caspian Sea, sheltered the first settlers from 
the desolating fury of ambition, and on this account there is strong 
reason for believing that the dynasfies of most ancient Median sove- 
reigns, inserted in Herodotus and in Diodorus, from Ctesias, and affirm- 
ed by those writers to have reigned during an immense period in the 
earliest ages, arc not, as they are generally supposed to be, wholly 
Imaginary. As the Median kings extended their power over the 
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southern and eastern' provinces, adjoining their hereditary domain, 
they Kem to have excited alternately the envy and assaults of the 
Assyrians and JTartars, between; ndiom they were situated ; for, we 
have seen, at page 3S0 and those succeeding, that both the Assyrian 
Ninus- and the Scythian Oghuz sul^ugated them to their control. 
Indeed, 'SO fatal to that power proved the assaults of these formidable 
nations, that it was not till the entire subversion of the Assyrian 
monarchs, that the Median empire again reared its head. under 
Dejoces, generally, but improperiy, considered as its first monarch ; 
nor till Cyaxares, by a bold and successful manoeuvre, had expeUed 
from his oppressed country the Tartar hordes, which had inundated 
the Southern Asia, that Media reached the height of its glory as an 
empire. Now there is a train of indisputable evidence to prove 
not only that C3yaxares was the Cai-Cobad of the Persians, but that 
the chief and the Scythians thus expelled were this very Afrasiab 
concerning whom so much has previously occurred, and those very 
Turanians, or Oriental Tartars, his subjects, who have been in this as well 
as in manyx)ther instances, confounded with the -northern' Scythians. 
It is remarkable that Cai-Khosru is represented by the Asiatic writers 
to have been the grandson of Cai-Cobad, in the very same manner as 
Cyrus is stated by the Greek historians to have been the grandson of 
Cyaxares. It does not appear, however, from Oriental writers, that 
this expulsion of the invading Tartars took place, in the manner de- 
scribed by the Greeks, after a banquet to which their chiefs had 
been invited and massacred by Cyaxares, but that tiiey were com- 
pelled, by a vigorous and united exertion of the invaded nation, to 
repass the Oxus.* The subsequent conquest of Assyria, and dcstnic- 
tion of Nineveh, its capital, by the- same monarch, has been already 
noticed ; a conquest which widely extended the power of the Medes 
over the region of the Higher Asia, and was seilured not only by bonds 
of public alliance, but by the force of domestic ties with Nebuchad-- 
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nemr, the mining lorereigc of bbrlon, vho«>«ried:th< ibkogiKer 
of Cyanm. - - <- ' . . 

ToCai-Cobad, on the imperial dp’cme of ira<i,atiec«e(icd Cai*OittB, 
-called by the Greeks Dvriut the Jfede, the woid D^us being 
ed from Dora, the Peisian word fiv leurtigni aaidahe fidej-ithete- 
fi»re, should more properly be apfdied to the dynatty than to My 
individual prinoe of Persia then fleimthing. In hu re^, with the 
assistance of his successor, Cai^KHosrii, the great Cynics die 
Ionian kingdom was added to dib amazing epptre; and* at - his 
death, Khosru, by hereditary right king of the empiK, properly 
called Persia, became the undiluted sovereign of all the Greater 
Asia. But even this immense domain could not satisfy the bound- 
less ambidon of K.hosru, who sooo subjugated Asia Minor also, and, 
by the invincible Rustam, extended his sway over Syria and Ara- 
bia; the Gulph of that name and ^hiopia forming the southern, 
and the Caspian and Euxine Seas die northern, limit of his empire ; 
while the distant dEgean Sea wariied it on the western, and the Indus 
on the eastern, liontier. Although the Indus be here stated, on the 
authority of Xenophon,* as its eastern boundary, that is only to be 
understood in a geographical sense; for, so rich a {vize as India, and 
so near a neighbour to the provinces over which Rostam and his 
brave sons successively enjoyed little less than a kingly authority, 
can scarcely be supposed to have been, under this vigorous reign, 
absolved from that tributary dependance under which it was holden 
by former monarchs of Iran. In truth, the extracts from the native 
Hindoo records in Ferishta positively assert die continuance of that 
dependance in the following passage Speaking of the last sovereign 
of the race of Barage, (he means Bal Rajah ; for, the descendants 
of Bali Rama still reigned on the throne of Oude, in Bahar, where, 
in fact, this history pfiices the capital of Barage,) Ferishta tells us 
that “ Kcidar, a Brahmin, from the mountains of Sew^c, having 
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etrfleeted a gteatanny, invaded him, ugd having in die end entirely 
defeated the king, wielded the sceptre of government with>liis own 
bands. When Keidar, the Brahmin, had claspt the bride of royalty 
ia his arms, being a man of learning and genius, he became a great 
king; but, carrying the trappings of Cai-Caus and Cai-Khosru on his 
•ahoHldersj he teat constrained, by way of tribute, to send them annual 
gifts. In die latter end of his reign, one Shinkol, a native of Kin- 
noge, (the Shangal alluded to before,) having strengthened himself, 
took possession of Bengal and Bahar, where he had been governor; 
and, leading a great army against Keidar, adcr many battles had 
been fought with various success, the fortune of Shinkol at length 
prevailed.”* 

It is not my intention to enter in this place into any more length- 
ened detail than has been given, in the preceding chapter, concern- 
ing the warlike acts of the mighty Khosru and his general Rostam ; 
1 mean only to shew that India, during the extended period of their 
glory in Asia, was not, as the Greek accounts insinuate, by making 
Hystaspes the first explorer of the Indus and the adjoining districts, 
wholly independent of the Persian empire. '1 he fact is, that Rostam, 
by holding the large principalities of Sigestan and Zabicstan, the 
ancient Drangiana and Arachosia, closely confining on the Western 
India, as fiefs, from the kings of Persia, possessed the key that 
opened an immediate passage into the heart of India; for, it has 
before been remarked, that Cabul is the capital of the latter province, 
and it is an old Indian adage, that nobody can be called tlie master 
of India who has not taken possession of C'abul. The extensive 
conquests of Cyrus, in Asia the Greater and the Less, have been 
already glanced at, to which Mirkhond and other Eastern historians 
bear full testimony, with only the diflercncc of ascribing tlic 
honour of tlie greater portion of tlicm to Rostam. In the disputed 
circumstance of the death of Khosru, they agree rather with Xeno- 
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phon than Harodotus, recording that death to have happened in 
philosophic composure, in the plenitude of years and glory, and not 
in a disgracehd war with the Massagetes, as stated by the latter,* 
whose relation is much more applicable to the destruction of Afra- 
siab, the sanguinary tyrant of Turan, put to deatli for those enor- 
mities by Khosru. It is most probable, therefore, that the Greek 
historian, who undoubtedly had heard some resembling story, durii^ 
his abode in Asia, concerning the destruction of an army and chief- 
tain, engaged, as the Persians incessantly were, with the Turanian 
barbarians, has, by a mistake easily enough to be accounted for in 
a foreigner, applied to Cyrus a catastrophe which might have 
actually befallen one of his generals, or, possibly, Afrasiab himself, 
tlic tyrannical and powerful antagonbt of the Persian monarch. 

The fury of his frantic successor, Cambyses, happily for the repose 
of India, took a southern direction, and, after laying waste Egypt, 
exhausted itself in destructive expeditions to the country of the 
Hanimonians, in the Lybian deserts, and in wild projects to subdue 
the ^Ethiopians. Chronology marks Cambyses for the Ahasueriis of 
Scripture, in whose correct page, doubtless with reference to this last 
insane attempt, it is said his kingdom extended Jr-om India even 
unto ^Ethiopia. The preceding history, how'cvcr, it should be 
remembered, is the Grecian account of Cambyses, who is very 
differently known to the Orientals both by name and character. 
That name is Lohorasp, and that cliaracter, as before observed, 
not cruel and tyrannical, but virtuous and amiable. The softer 
Greek name of Cambyses was probably derived from the Persian 
Kambaksh, or "rantei- of desires, one of the numerous titles often as- 
sumed by the Persian sovereigns, in addition to tl)eir patronymic name, 
on ascending the throne. For a similar reason, doubtless, wc find the 
same name bestowed by the Greeks on Siaveh, the native appella- 
tion of the father of Cyrus. By Mirkhond he is stated to have passed 
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hirlong^'iie^ pniidiiiiltj!; ^ Balkiti, ih. lUiteasaii, -linkaiing^ in tilts’ 
nts^c^ hk -foetiecBSHM^ wKoae ol:ject .was,, bjr a residence in that 
BUMlf eastern province ef ilran, ti overlook and keep in awe, by hl$ 
presence,' bis new subjects of Turkestan. Lohorasp, tliough thus 
himself rdnote frosa the storms of war, bad a general very celebrated 
in Asiatic annals, of the name of Gudekz, who is recorded to have 
pushed Ills conquests very far in the west, and, ravaging all Syria, to 
have returned to hu government of Babylon loaded with the w.ialth 
of Palestine, whose capital, Jerusalem, he sacked and plundered, 
and attended by innumeralde capdves. This man, therefore, surnamed 
Bakht-Naasar by the Persians, must have been the Nebucliitdnezzar 
of sacred history ; and to him alone, if the Persian records truly 
state that no intermediate monarch reigned between Cyrus and 
Lohorasp, must be attributed all the outrages in Egypt, supposed to 
have been committed by Cambyscs. 

The Persian histories make not the least mention of the usurpation 
of Smerdis, the Magi, of the murder of that impostor by the seven 
conspirators headed by Hystaspes, nor of the ingenious stratagem to 
effect the neighing of the horse, at sun-rise, put in practice by the 
groom of the latter, to secure him the Persian diadem. They stale 
Hystaspes, or Gushstap, as they write the name, to have been the 
eldest son of Lohorasp, a prince of great talents, but of a haughty 
and martial disposition, constantly engaged, during his youth, in re- 
bellious projects against his father’s life and throne ; and, in his more 
mature years, endeavouring once more to rend Turan, the daughter 
of the nominal sovereign of which empire he espoused, from its tri- 
butary dcpcndancc on tlje kings of Persia. At length, the |)rudc'nt 
resigpiation by Lohorasp of a sceptre, which Increasing years and in-' 
hrmilies rendered him unable to wield with energy, saved himself 
from public degradation, while this unexpected act of paternal kind- 
ness contributed to reclaim a son whom no menaces could daunt and 
no open hostilities subdue. For a long period they lived together in 
one palace in the utmost harmony and affection, llie dethroned 
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roonarch, at length disgusted widi the pomp of CMirts, laid aside eveiy 
vestige of his former dignity, invested himself with the habit of a 
priest, and retired to spend the remainder of his life in the solitude of 
a cloister, which he built for that purpose. In that solitude he passed 
thirty years in meditation and prayer, but it afforded not the repose 
for which he languished to his closing life ; being, at the end of that 
period, barbarously massacred with die other Magi in an irruption of 
the Turanians. On this voluntary retirement of his father, Hystaspes 
having, by bis marriage with the daughter of the king of Turan, 
more firmly than ever established the union of the two kingdoms, 
quitted Balkh as an imperial residence, and fixed his future abode at 
Istakar, called by the Greeks Persepolis, where aderwards he became 
the decided patron of the new superstition, which, under Zeratusbt, 
was then springing up in Persia, and with the insignia of which he 
probably adorned the lofty walls and portals of that superb palace, 
hewn, as its name implies, out of the living rock. 

Concerning the age and meaning of those sculptures, many wild 
and baseless conjectures have been formed, but, though generally attri- 
buted to the remote ana of Cayumcras and Gemshid, of which latter 
sovereign, in fact, they bear the name, being known to the natives by 
that of Takhti Jemshid, or thrme of Jemskid, the Sabian mytho- 
logy, and particularly the solar adoration, every where conspicuous 
throughout those stupendous ruins, appear indubitably to mark 
for their adoruer, at least, if not for their founder, the imperial 
Archimagus. It is possible that Jemshid, who is recorded to have 
first Introduced, among the Persians, the use of the solar year, and 
instituted, in commemoration of it, the magnificent festival of the 
Nauruz, when the sun enters Aries, originally founded that mag- 
nificent edifice, the wonder and ornament of Asia, and engraved on 
its v/alls the birth-day procession of nobles offering presents, usual, 
on that solemnity, till a very late period, in the courts of tlie 
Persian sovereigns, and even of the Indian emperors, with which the 
massy porticoes and winding stair-cases are covered ; yet it is more 
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than probable that Cheltninar is indebted for no small share of its 
noW'^ed grandeur to Hystaspcs; that Hystaspes, who was inferior 
only to Cyrus in the magnificence of his designs and in the extent 
of his power ; under whose protection the arte and sciences advanced 
rapidly towards maturity in Persia; and by whose vigorous intellect 
the ancient prejudices, both in religion and government, were 
spumed, as is evidenced not less in his patronizing the reformer 
Zeratusht, than in his first establishing a formidable marine, ex- 
ploring the shores of the Indus, and navigating the Persian and 
Arabian Gulphs. Were its ranging columns and the general plan 
of that immense fabric surveyed with an astronomical rye, I have no 
doubt but that, like the Stonehenge of our Druids, it would afford 
us a new insight into tlie scientific attainments in that line of the 
ancient Persians, the immediate pupils of the Chalda;an school. 
Whatsoever may be the decision of the reader concerning the dis- 
puted age of Istakhar, no doubt can possibly be entertained of that 
of Nakhti Rostam, two leagues distant from Persepolis, since it 
could not have been designed before the liero was born, and the 
mighty' exploits had taken place, which the ornamental sculptures 
on that monument were intended to cTlcbrate. NTow, allowing to 
Rostam the very extended age which the Persian historians assign 
him, that hero (or rather the first and most celebrated of the name ; 
for, to give sense or credibility to the Eastern relations eoncerning 
him, we must suppose there to have lieen a succession, or dynasty, 
of them reigning in Sejestan) could not have been long dead when 
Hystaspes mounted the Persian throne; which circumstance, added 
to the impressive one of the mystic designation, (a direct allusion to 
the worship of the siin and of fire,) engraved on the front of that 
rocky shrine, forbid us to hesitate at pronouncing Hystaspes to have 
designed It in honour of the friend and defender of his family. 
The reader will observe that Istakhar is, throughout these short 
strictures, considered as a palace, not as a temple, in wliich light 
some eminent antiquaries have regarded these ruins ; for, 1 am aware 
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tiiat the erec^n of ten)p)e$^ ‘«^;<^n(RK7/tt>;.i|ih|t f^^tapjb: .of rthl) 
refomedi religioit pf ^efattuM* ^bi^; 

erg^ thetti :Cpi :with such lfuti(TuV vzejtlri to 'destray Ae aubluae e«iifice& 
first ctf ]^;ypt« itid, as we shall presently see,' of India itself. If an 
eb^tioti should be started to this hypothesis, which gives the ho-. 
Hour of founding PeiSepwlis to Hystatpes, on the ground of the in- 
scription not being written in tlie Zend character, which was then in 
use, and wbicli^ in that case, must have been long ago deciphered by 
learned Peraans, the most satisfactory answer to this, and indeed to 
all similar questions concerning them, is to be found in Sir William 
Jones’s Essay on the Persians, who tliinks it may reasonably be doubted 
whether those characters are really alphabetical: he is of opinion 
“ that they arc secret and sacerdotal ; or, perhaps, a mere cipher, of 
which the priests alone had the key,”* and which, consequently, has 
perished with them. 

Concerning Zoroaster himself, the peculicVj.^ . . 'ty of tiie original 
dogmas which distinguished his enlightened sect, and the rapid 
diffusion of their influence, either by the force of arms or of argu- 
ment, through nearly tlie whole of Asia, a diffusion so fortu- 
nately introductory (perhaps intended to have been so by a su- 
preme all-ruling Providence, during the blind and continued in- 
fatuation of the Jews) to the still purer doctrines of Christianity, in 
a few centuries about to break forth and illumine the Pagan world; 
concerning that thcologue, I say, the tenets which he propagated, 
and, as explained by himself, the innocent symbol which charac- 
terized his almost Christian ritual, the firk, on which, radiating 
from the ark of the covenant, the Hebrews themselves were taught 
to 'look with a kind of religious awe, as the sublime kebla of their 
devotion ; such extensive strictures have .already occurred in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquities, as to preclude all necessity of resuming a 
subject which otherwise would naturally claim a distinguished place 
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in a work professedly retrospective on ^ interesting events that 
anciently took place on the great theatre of Asia. One remarkable 
fact only, .alluded to in a former page,* as more immediately con* 
nected with this period of our history;, again presses for notice ; I 
mean the journey of die Persian sage in ^c'ompany with Ilystaspes, 
probably in disguise, to the woody recesses of the Brahmins in the 
Superior India, to obtain initiation into the mysteries of their religion 
and the woiidcrs of their philosophy. This visit of Hystaspes was, 
probably, the secret cause of the resolution which that monarch 
afterwards took, to be better acquainted with a country which pro> 
duced and cherished, in case and undisturbed retirement, a race of 
men so admirable for their wisdom and so renowned for their 
austerities. It is the duty of the historian to explore the secret- 
springs of great public events, and, notwithstanding his invasion of 
India, as related by Herodotus, is generally considered to have been 
the result of ambition and avarice united, 1 have very good au- 
thority, which shall presently be adduced, for announcing that 
religion, a vehement desire of overturning the Brahmin superstition, 
and erecting upon its ruins the pure theism of Zcratiisht, was the 
principal inducement to that irruption. In fact, that superstition, 
from the multiplied idols, bestial, human, and compounded of both 
forms, that crowd the walls of the Indian pagodas, which, though to 
the devout Indian they only present the idea of the personified 
attributes of God, yet to the abhorrent Persian appeared as so many 
direct objects of adoration, added to the innumerable j>agodas them- 
selves, which at that time covered the face of the country, must 
liave been extremely ofl'ciisive to a zealous advocate of the reformed 
religion of Persia; and thus Hystaspes, while he respected the 
Brahmins for their love of science and their devotion to philosophy, 
might deem himself bound, at all hazards, to attempt their conver- 
sion, and, like Cambyses in Egypt, to root out the very vestiges of an 
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idolatry so base and abominable. Such was the pow^ul incitement, 
or, at least, such was the plausible pretence, that, in adter-ages, 
urged on the furious Mahmud, and the still more sanguinary 'fimur, 
to overwhelm with desolation the fairest region, and devote to sla- 
very and massacre the happiest people of Asia. 

There is no occasion for our entering any farther into the history 
of events in Persia during this long reign, tlian as those events bear 
reference to India. For that reason, we shall pass over, as irrelevant 
to out subject, all that is related by Herodotus concerning the long 
sack and subsequent capture of Babylon by this monarch, and his 
subjugation of the Thracian territory. In respect to the same writer’s 
relation of his unsuccessful expedition against the Scythians, which, 
of all those events, has alone any connection with the events of this 
history, we shall extract an account of the occasion and progress of 
it from Oriental sources, which, however, will be found widely 
different, as to the conduct and the result of the campaign, from the 
melancholy detail given us by Herodotus; since Darius is by those 
writers recorded to have returned from it, as might well be expected 
from so able and experienced a general, crowned with the most 
brilliant success. Whether, after all, the occasion of the Scythian war 
be rightly or erroneously stated by Mirkhond, the motive for that 
expedition was probably different from that assigned by the Greek 
historian, viz. the irruption of the Tartar hordes one hiuidred and 
twenty years before, in the time of Cyaxarcs; for, since that period, 
successive intcr-marriages had strengthened the bands of connection 
between the two royal houses ; and Darius himself, we have seen, 
had married the daughter of the Turanian emperor. 

It originated, according to Mirkhond, in religion; in the anxious 
desire of Ilystaspes to diffuse, over the continent of .4isia, the new 
faith of Zeratusht. Witli this important object in view, he wrote an 
urgent letter to Argiasp, the reigning sovereign of Turan, and his 
near relation, using every argument which liis superior genius and 
fervid devotion to reformed Sabaism could invent, to induce him to 
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ndopt the creed of the Persian theologue. Tlic Turanian monarch, 
however, was so far from being convinced by the eloquence of 
the royal tiro, that he returned an answer which at once re- 
proached Hystaspes for deserting the faith of his ancestors, and 
was replete with sarcastic reflections on the novel doctrines pro- 
pagated by the upstart prophet whom he protected. Roused to 
revenge at this premeditated insult, Hystaspes and his valiant son 
Asfendiar Immediately took the held, witli all the forces of the 
empire, and, entering Turan, advanced to give its sovereign bat- 
tle. After a contest ot great obstinacy and slaughter, in which 
half the royal family of Turan perished, victory declared for 
the former ; and, before Argiasp could levy a new army or 
rally the routed one, tlie victorious Persians were in his capital, 
where every thing was given up to pillage and the licentious 
outrages of an enraged soldiery. Having taken this signal re- 
venge for religion derided and a throne insulted, Hystaspes 
marched triumphantly back to his own dominion, where, from 
one or other of those, various causes, jealousy, or suspicion, which 
distract Eastern courts, he shortly after tarnished his laurels by 
imprisoning the prince, who was the partner of them, in a strong 
fortress, on the summit of a lofty hill, called Gaird-Kuh, or the 
Round Mountain, in the country of Rudbar.* 

I'hc bbstile flames, lighted at the new altar erected by Zeratusht 
to the sovereign power who forared the elements, still burned with 
uncxfmguishable fury in the northern Asia. Goaded by the re- 
collection of the aggravated injurici recently received from the 
Persian monarch, his slaughtered relatives and ruined capital. Ar- 
giasp, now, in his turn, meditated a deep and dreadful blow at the 
very existence of the empire of Iran, and the holy impostor, (as he 
deemed him,) who had instigated Hystaspes to invade his dominions. 

* Mirkhond apud Texcin, p.66. 
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Baikh, die capital of Corasan, was at that time* the hallowed re> 
ddence of Zeratusht and die Magi, his disciples. The hoary 
monarch who had once wielded the sceptre of Iran, secluded in the 
cloister which lie had erected, in that metropolis devoted the few 
moments of his declining life to meditation and prayer. But soon 
the sacred dres were to be quenched by the blood of the ministering 
priests, and the ashes of royalty to be blended widi those of the altar, 
which its power had protected. Indefatigable in collecting an army 
adequate to the full accomplishment of the extensive destruction 
which he intended should overwhelm his enemies, the Turanian 
sovereign rushed forwards at the head of the formidable forces he had 
raised, to the attack of Baikh, to which he instantly laid siege : and, 
having at length taken it by storm, with Tartar ferocity, put all the 
inhabitants indiscriminately to the sword, subverted the grand fire> 
temple, and sacrificed, as victims to his rage, Zeratusht and the 
seventy priests, who were in the act of officiating at it. Enfeebled 
by age, but retaining still a portion of the martial vigour which 
distinguished his juvenile years, die veteran Lohorasp, issuing from 
his cloistered retreat, at the head of a few faithful followers, in vain 
attempted to stem the deluge of Barbarians, who were spreading 
desolation through tlic sacred city. He fell early in the unequal con- 
test ; and, no obstacle then remaining to obstruct his march, Argiasp 
pressed on with his victorious army into the centre of Persia, where- 
so great a panic had seized the Persians, that the prudent llystaspes 
did not think it proper to make an immediate attack upon him. 
He sufTered him to waste his strength in long and fatiguing 
marches and In attacks on fortified towns, which daily diminished 
his numbers. Then (at the united request of the nation, who 
loudly called for his release) liberating his son Asfendiar from 
confinement, he sent him, with a fresh and powerful army, against 
troops emaciated by fatigue and Uiinned by disease. The attack 
was made with such irresistible impetuosity that the Turanian army 
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wu compelled to make its retreat out o£ Persia with more rapi- 
dity tlian they had advanced into it, and were driven with great 
daugliter beyond die limits of the northern mountains. 

It was now evident that Asia could not, at the same time, liold 
two monarchs of such power and military spirit as Hystaspcs and 
Argiasp; the entire subjugation, or rather extirpation, of the latter 
was therefore determined on in the court of Persia, and Asfendiar 
only paused on the Scythian frontier to get his army recruited 
among the hardy race of the ancient Bactrians. Having ob- 
tained those recruits, and being joined by his elder brother Bashu- 
ten, sent by Ilystaspes, and with powerful reinforcements from 
the heart of Persia, these determined ivarriors pursued the fugi- 
tive monarch over the wide champaigns and rugged forests of the 
Tartarian deserts, till they compelled him and his whole court 
at length to take shelter in one of the strongest fortresses he pos- 
sessed, in a remote part of his dominion. As, on the sack of 
Balkh, Argiasp had sciacd and sent captive into Turan tlie sisters 
of Asfendiar, and as these constantly attended the court, it was 
necessary to make use of stratagem to procure the return of 
the princesses without injury : Asfendiar, therefore, himself boldly 
undertook and successfully accomplished an expedition of great 
hazard for their rescue. To the fortress in question, says Mirkhond, 
there lay open only three roads. The first, plain, and easily passa- 
ble by caravans, with plenty of fine pasture on each side for cavalry ; 
Init withal sq long and circuitous tliat it would require several 
months for an army to approach the city by that avenue: to this 
joad was necessarily confined the march of the great body of the 
Persian array and the heavy baggage. The second road was ex- 
tremely steep and rugged, and impassable by carriages ; but, at the 
same time, so direct, that, in a month, at farthest, the fortress 
might be reached. The third was still nearer, but lay through 
woods and morasses, and over mountains covered with snow. The 
second of these roads was tliat on which a large selected body 
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of cavalry, with Bashuten at thdr head, was ordered to advance 
with all possible celerity. On the third road, Asfendiar determined 
to force his way through every surrounding obstacle on the se> 
crct expedition which he meditated. After unfolding his plan 
to his brother Bashuten, he set off from tlie Persian camp with 
seven other noblemen disguised as merchants, carrying with them 
jewels and other valuable commodities, small of size, but in great 
request at the courts of Asia. Under this disguise, which was a 
sure passport in tlie East, where commerce has ever been so highly 
respected, they passed through the hostile camp, and arrived safe 
and unsuspected at the city adjoining to that fortress. Here the 
splendor of the jewellery and other articles of traffic which they 
had brought attracted general notice, and the fame of their ar> 
rival soon reached the court, at a period when kings themselves 
did not indignantly disdain sometimes to assume the honourable cha* 
racter which these strangers bore. But their principal recommen- 
dation to royal notice was the alleged plea of having been driven 
from the Persian dominions by the tyranny and extortions of its 
monarch, from whose barbarous exactions they professed to have 
fled for protection to the court of Turan. Presents of high value, 
the usual tribute on supplicating the patronage of tlie despots of 
Asia, accompanied this address, and by degrees these mercantile 
strangers grew into such high favour at the court of Turan, and 
so far had the disguised Asfendiar wrought himself into the con- 
fidence of Argiasp, that a sumptuous banquet was prepared by 
the king for the princely adventurer. After a certain period, 
when he thought the Persian forces had arrived near enough 
to execute their commission, he obtained permission, in return, 
to provide an entertainment, suitable to the high dignity of the 
guests, for the whole Turanian court, in an extensive meadow 
adjoining the city. On that day, the king, his family, the cap- 
tive princesses, and all the attendant officers of state, presuming 
that the invading army was still at a great distance from the scene 
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of their festivity, resigned thonselves to the unbounded joys of 
the banquet; hut the numerous fires kindled all over the plain, 
by which that banquet was prepared, in addition, perhaps, to signals 
like our rockets, thrown into the air, which we know to have been 
immemorially used in the campaigns of Asia, were the directing 
flames that lighted the Persian cavalry from the woody ambuscades 
in which they lay hid to vengeance and to glory, if, indeed, true 
glory can ever really be united witli sentiments of vengeance. At 
that luminous signal, the impetuous phalanx of Persia burst forth 
from their retreat, and, while one part surrounded the field, and 
all the avenues that led to the city and- fortress, the other part 
acted the bloody office of executioners to the assembled nobles 
and terrified citizens. Asfendiar himself, at the head of his seven 
heroic comrades, and now arrayed in a different attire from that of 
merchants, having first secured his sisters, and sent them back 
under a strong guard to Persia, along the road by which the cavalry 
had arrived, with his own hand slew the unhappy sovereign of 
Turan; while those in his trsun devoted to promiscuous slaughter 
the principal grandees of his court. The chief booty obtained, 
says our historian, on this memorable occasion, was a throne of 
gold, set with precious stones, of exquisite workmanship, and a 
white elephant. These he sent into Persia as presents to his fa- 
ther, and followed them himself as far as the mountains of Cau- 
casus, whither wc shall presently return to him, after detailing 
another important event of this reign materially connected with 
the subject of our history, and prominently conspicuous in tlic an- 
cient annals of Asia.* 

In the introductory work.-f- when speaking of the ancient com- 
merce carried on between India and Persia, I had occasion to ob- 
serve, that the latter nation, from the earliest periods, were equally 
restrained, by the precepts of religion and the dictates of policy, 

* MirkSnd Hiit. wet, i6. 
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from engaging itiatitime ex^ditiotm. t%e «lemc!tfe bf water, mot 
less than that of fire, was the object of their supersfitious voieration ; 
and, while that superstition made them riiudder at the idea of pol* 
luting it themselves, by any species of filth, thrown from vessels, 
the dread of invasion from a quarter in which they were so defence- 
less induced them to prohibit the entrance of foreigners into their 
dominions, by any maritime inlet, under penalties extremely ri- 
gorous. To render that event impossible by the channel of their 
two great rivers, tlie Tigris and the Euphrates, they effectually 
dammed up the mouths of those rivers with immense engines; to 
remove which cost Alexander, when Jiis fleet, under the command 
of Nearchus, sailed, by the route of the Persian Gulph, into Mesopo- 
tamia, no small portion of time and labour. At length, roused to a 
sense of danger by the accounts brought to the court of Persia of the 
maritime genius of Greece, and of the great naval armaments fitting 
out in the various ports of that nation, their brave and aspiring neigh- 
bour, the Persian sovereigns broke through the fetters of their ancient 
superstition, and, by the assistance of the Phoenicians, and even of the 
Greeks themselves, I mean the Ionic and Carian Greeks, constructed a 
navy, and ploughed the forbidden ocean. In this new project, am- 
bition also had a considerable share, and it was a desire of ascertain- 
ing the exact point at which the Indus meets the ocean, as well as 
of exploring and conquering the western provinces of India, that in- 
duced Darius to fit out at Caspatyrus, a city on the Indus, and in 
the territories of Pactyia, the modem Pecchely, the fleet so celebrated 
in history, of W'hich he gave the command to Scylax, a Grecian of 
Caryandria, a city of Caria, and sent with him others in whose nau- 
tical skill he placed an entire confidence, with express orders to 
sail down the current of that rapid river; diligently to observe the 
countries that lay on either side of it ; to enter the southern ocean 
beyond it; to coast along the Persian and Arabian shore; to enter 
the Red Sea by the Straits of Babelmandel ; and, filial^ sailing up 
that Gulph, to land in Egypt, at the same place whence Necho, 
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king of Egypt, some time befno, di^tched a fleet of Phoenicians 
with onden to sail round the coast of Lybia,* and by lhat route 
return westward to the capital of Persia. By Lybia our historian 
means, in general, Africa, and the port where they landed, was 
probably Arsinoe, situated on the extreme western point of the 
Gulph, near which the modern Suez stands. This tedious, and, for 
those days, hazardous, navigation, Scylax and his companions suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the thirtieth month from its commence- 
ment; and, arriving at the court of Susa with the desired intelligence, 
animated that monarch to attempt the conquest of the western re- 
gion of India. This conquest, according to our historian, he after- 
wards fortunately effected; but he acquaints us with no farther par- 
ticulars concerning it. In his third book, however, enumerating 
the provinces subject to Persia, which, under Darius Hystaspes, are 
said to have amounted to twenty in number, and the tribute derived 
from them, India ranks as one of tlicm, and the tribute of the newly- 
conquered province is stated at four thousand six hundred and eighty 
Euboic talents, amounting to nearly a third part of the whole re- 
venue of his other dominions, which was fourteen thousand five 
hundred and sixty Euboic talents, or .£’2,807,437 stcrling.-j* The 
Indian tribute, he tells us, was pmd in gold, while that of all the 
other satrapies was paid in silver. Herodotus is very particular in 
relating this fact; for, in one place, he expressly declares they paid 
six hundred talents in golden ingots; in another, that it was three 
hundred and sixty talents of gold, the number of thi; days of the 
ancient Persian year. The reason of the Indian tribute being paid 
in gold rather thap silver is properly assigned by Rennel, from the 
Aycen Akbcry, that “ the eastern branches of the Indus, as well as 
some other streams that descend from the northern mountains, an- 
ciently yielded gold-dust.”^ 


> Herodotus, lib. iv. p. 170. 


f Ibid. lib. iii. p.zx7. 


t Rennel'i Memoir, p. 15, edit. 178S. 
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As this maritiine expedition was entrusted to a Greek admiral, 
die account of it by a Greek writer is most likely to be cor- 
rect. The Persian historian, however, makes little mention of it ; 
he only observes, that Asfendiar, the son of Hystaspes, on his re- 
turn from the conquest of Turan, crossed the mountains of Cauca- 
sus with intent to survey the Indian Ocean, and compel the 
princes bordering oh the Indus to renounce idolatry and embnee 
the rrformed religion of Zeiottaht.* If this prince pursued his 
march so far southward as to reach the shore of Guzzurat, washed 
by the Indian Sea, his line of conquest must have been exten- 
sive indeed, and satisfactorily accounts for the large annual tri- 
bute obtained by this vast acquisition of territory to the Persian 
crown : most probably, however, the fleet in question attended 
the progress of the invading army, and, as much as possible, faci- 
Utated its motions and assisted its operations. 

Altliough we did not think it necessary to enter into any par- 
ticular detail concerning the events of the Ionian war, commenced 
at the beginning of this reign, because nut immediately con- 
nected with those of the Indian history, yet, before we close our 
review of the life of Hystaspes, it is important to notice that his 
dispute, or, rather, the disputes of the governors who commanded 
in the distant provinces that bordered on Greece, with that war- 
like people, was the certain, though remote, origin of all those 
violent contests which afterwards convulsed the two states, and ul- 
timately terminated in the subversion of the Persian empire. The 
immense distance of the Grecian republics from the capital of Per- 
sia, from which they were separated by the great Tauric range 
that runs through Asia, and tlicir apparent insignificancy as a na- 
tion, added to the endless feuds and jealousy that raged among 
themselves, would probably have for ever prevented their beco- 
ming an object of apprehension to the Persians, had it not been 


Mirkhiad spud Texeiia, p. 6S, 
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for their great experience in maritime concerns and the restless 
ambition of some of their chiefs whose intrigues or perfidy brought 
down upon them the vengeance of the satraps of Sardis. The 
greater the exertions made by the Persians for the establishment 
of a navy, the more sensible did they become of the growing 
power of that republic, the more feelingly did they lament their 
own inferiority on that ocean, upon which, as upon land, they 
equally now aspired at uncontrolled dominion. It was not, how- 
ever, the Greeks of the distant islands that yet excited any vio- 
lent sensation of al.irm at the Persian court, it was the Greeks 
settled in the nearer districts of Ionia and iEolia, whose history, 
or, at least, all of it that is important to our subject to be rela- 
ted, is as follows. — Tlic rich and flourishing kingdom of Lydia, 
previously to its reduction, had early cherished, on its extensive 
coast, successive colonics from Athens, Thebes, and the other great 
cities of Greece; and these Asiatic Greeks, firmly established and 
widely diffused over the western shore of Asia Minor, by assi- 
duously cultivating that commerce, for carrying on which they 
were so advantageously situated, at the time of the subjugation 
of Croesus, had arrived at no inconsiderable height of splendor 
and power. In the overwhelming violence, however, with which 
the weight of the Persian power descended upon that region of 
Asia, distinction was lost, and subordinate states and interests in- 
gulphcd. Lydia became a province of the Persian empire, and 
the Greek republics of Ionia, dependent upon it, after a resolute, 
hut incft’cctual, resistance to the generals of Cyrus, commissioned 
to eflrcl the complete conquest of them, finally became tribu- 
tary to the Persian monarch. In the next reign, Cambyses, du- 
ring his frantic Egyptian expedition, (if, in fact, it ever took 
phu'c,) derived the greatest advantage from the assistance of the 
Ci reeks of Ionia and Carla, who, with singular deviation from 
those principles of libertif and indepmdcnce on which the Greek 
republics were originally founded, had enlisted as auxiliaries in his 
VOL. ji. A a a a 
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own anny and that of Prammetichus, his adremry, and weae 
tlte means of affixing, in future, on all their successors, the dis** 
graceful title of mercenaries. Nor was his land-army alone re- 
cruited from the. Greeks of that district ; they furnished him also 
with a considerable navy, towards effecting the purpose of his 
expedition. During the early period of the reign of Hystaspes, 
the Ionian Greeks continued uninterruptedly to pursue tlie same 
rapid career of wealth and commerce, and rose so high in na- 
val renown- that all the islands of the ^gean-Sca either felt or 
trembled at their power. Instigated, at length, by sonic daring chiefs 
of their own nation, and some disaffected Persian nobles, exiled from 
the court, confiding on their decided superiority in naval con- 
cerns, and relying on the vigorous support of the other repub- 
lics of Greece, they endeavoured to wrest the whole of that 
rich satrapy from the hands of the Persians. The result of this 
bold project, and of subsequent very spirited efforts to accom- 
plish it, proved very different from what their sanguine expec- 
tations had predicted, and what in fact the boldness of the de- 
sign merited ; for, though the Athenians, enraged at some recent 
insults received from the court of Sardis, joined them with a 
considerable naval force, (the more cautious Lacedaemonians re- 
fusing to have any share in the war,) and though Sardis iteelf 
was taken by the united forces, and the greater part of that ce- 
lebrated capital burnt ; yet the triumph of the Grecians was but 
temporary, and their total overthrow, which followed almost im- 
mediately, under the walls of Ephesus, served only, for the pre- 
sent, to bind more firmly the Persian fetters on their Greek sub- 
jects of Asia Minor. For Athens, and the other Greek confe- 
derates who assisted the revolters, a severer vengeance was inpiUtn tp d 
by the conqueror, and the accidental burning of Sardis was but 
a prelude to those more fatal flames by which the finest tem- 
ples and loftiest edifices of Greece were consumed, and Athens 
itself, with other celebrated cities, levelled with the dust. Hy- 
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fitapes, liowever, did not sun’ire tliis event long enough to in* 
flict that ultimate revenge : lie lived, indeed, to witness the de* 
solation of Eretria, one marked object of his implacable resent* 
ment, but he also lived to have the transports it occasioned ef- 
faced amid the pangs inflicted by the disgraceful defeat of his 
troops on the plain of Marathon, that disastrous ^lain on which 
the Persian eagles, for the first time, bowed the head in battle 
to the rising genius of Greece.* 

Bahaman, the son of Asfendiar, and consequently tlie grand* 
son of Gushstasp, is mentioned in the Oriental histories as the im* 
mediate .successor of the latter on the throne of Persia. His 
Persian surname is Dikazdest, literally translated by the Greeks 
or the Long-Handed, in which we have a Just sjm* 
clmen of the confused manner in which the Greeks have handed 
down to us, in the order of succession, the names of the Per* 
sian sovereigns. This prince ought properly to be the Xerxes 
of the Grraks ; a name probably derived from Shikshah. Sir 
William Jones oilers the only explanation which I have met 
with of this difliculty, when he says, “ Our cbronologists place 
the reign of Xerxes after Darius Hystaspes ; and he might, per* 
haps, have outlived both Lohorasp and his successor.’’-!' He must, 
however, on this supposition, have flourished to a wonderful old age, 
and, at all events, is a very different character from the youth- 
ful, ardent, aspiring, Xerxes of the Greeks. From his other name 
of Aideshir, often given him in Mirkhond, he is, most probably, 
the Artaxerxes of their history. Mirkhond, in Texeira, asserts, 
that Ills riglit hand and arm were actually considerably longer 
than his left ; but thS judicious author above-cited thinks that 
his title of Longhnanus metaj^iorically alluded to his extensive pow- 
er. There certainly are not, in the Oriental writers, as Mr. Rich- 
ardson has observed, any accounts, similar to tiiosc of the Greeks, 

* Herodot. lib. vi. cap. 99-102. f Short Hist, of Persia, p. ;o. 
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of the invtsiom of Greece by the myriads of Xerxes, or of the' 
subsequent defeat of that monarch and the dbpersion of his in- 
numerable army and fleet. A defeat and compelled retreat of 
such a disgraceful kind was not likely to become the theme of 
any cotemporary domestic historian in the despotic empire of A- 
sia ; or, if the story were ever recorded by the Persian historic 
muse, may it not have perished with the archives of the state, 
and the other treasures of Persian literature, on the invasion of 
the Greeks, and amidst the flames that consumed Pcrsepolis? It 
is impossible to conceive that Herodotus, who flourished so near 
that period, and doubtless had his account from eye-witnesses of 
that dreadful catastrophe, could be deceived as to the leading cir- 
cumstances of a fact of such public notoriety ; or to coincide 
with Mr. Richardson in opinion, that tlie movements of a Per- 
sian general and the inferior army of a satrap, or several satraps, 
could be mistaken for the solemn march of Xerxes himself and 
the concentrated force of the whole Persian empire. Convinced, 
therefore, that, in travelling over the page of Greek history, de- 
scribing this invasion, we are not wholly treading on fairy-ground, 
and tliat, under whatever name, a monarch of the genius and cha- 
racter of Xerxes once sate on the Persian throne, I shall pro- 
ceed to connect the narrative of events before-described, as ul- 
timately tending to the subjugation of India, by a concise re- 
capitulation of facts, which, though well known to every clas- 
sical scholar, cannot, consistendy witli the object of 'this history and 
the information of the less learned, be entirely omitted. 

Twice, in the preceding reign of Darius, had the small king- 
dom of Macedonia been compelled to pay to that monarch the 
accustomed, but degrading, tribute of earth and water; first, at 
the return of Darius from his Scythian expedition, when he 
appointed Megabazus commander-in-chief of the forces in the 
western extremity of his empire, and who obtained that mark 
of homage to his master from Amyntas, the reigning monarch; 
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secondly, after the Ionian revolt and conquest, when Mardo> 
nius, the Persian satrap, led the first armament against the Greek 
inhabitants of the islands of the i£gean-Sea. That armament, 
however formidable, proved inefficacious as to its objects, as well 
from a furious storm that dashed to pieces the greatest part of 
the Persian fleet, when attempting to double the Cape of Mount 
Athos, as from an unexpected attack made by night on his army 
by the Brygian Thracians, who stormed his camp, not sufficiently 
fortified, slew a great number of his men, and, wounding Mar- 
donius himself, compelled him for that season to relinquish the 
expedition. With the ensuing spring the design was renewed: an 
army and fleet more powerful, commanded by generals more skilful 
and determined, were ordered to enforce on the Grecian republics 
the usual demand of earth and water from the haughty Persians ; but 
the undaunted spirit of the insular Greeks could not brook the 
indignity to which the feebler government of Maccdon had tamely 
submitted. At Athens and at Laccdxmon, when the heralds of 
Darius appeared publicly, to demand that proof of their submission, 
the general indignation was so extreme, that, at the one jilace, 
amidst tlie execrations of the people, they were thrown into a deep 
ditch, and at the other into a well, and, in the firm language 
of free>born men, told there to collect the required earth and 
water.* A sense of the danger drat now threatened all Greece 
put an end to the debates which had previously, for many ages, 
agitated those rival republics, and united them in one firm body 
against the common enemy. The glory, however, of Marathon’s 
proud day was reserved solely for Miltiadcs and his daring A- 
thenians, who, in number scarcely ten thousand, defeated the 
Persian army, consisting, according to the moderate computation 
of Cornelius Nepos, of one hundred thousand foot and ten thou- 
sand cavalry.f The disgrace of diis defeat from so despised a 


* Herodotai, lib.vi cap. 49. 


f Cornelius Nepos, in Vita MUtiad. 
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powct was severely felt at the court of Sma, and stung Datins. 
to the quick, who was then preparing to march against Egypt, 
engaged in recent retolt. He inunediately oidered fresh forces 
to be levied throughout the whide extent of his empire, and, 
resigning to able generals the conduct of the war in Egypt, 
resolved to march in person agaimt this rising competitor for mi- 
litary glory. In the midst of these mighty preparations, he ex- 
pired ; leaving his successor, whom the Greeks, we hare seen, 
call Xerxes, animated with the same resentment, and ardently 
bent on the same means of accomfdishing the deep-laid project of 
revenge. 

Tlie immense army, though doubtless greatly exagg;erated, led 
by this monarch into Greece; his cutting a passage through 
Mount Athos, if ever. In reality, accom]>liBhed ; his celebrated 
double bridge of boats thrown over the Hellespont to connect the 
two continents of Ana and Europe; his repulse at 'fliermopylae 
by the daring valour of Leonidas and his immortal comrades ; 
the plunder of Delphi ; and the completion of his revenge hy 
the capture and conflagration of Atliens; together with tlic dis- 
graceful defeat of his fleet at Salamis, and the final ignominious 
retreat of tliis monarch out of Europe; have been too often the 
theme of admiring liistorians and enraptured poets to be dwelt 
on in these pages, with which they are only collaterally con- 
nected. These events, however, mark the beginning and gra- 
dual progress of that desperate contest for sovereignty, which 
could only be terminated by the utter destruction of the one or 
(he other powers at variance. It exceeds belief that the innu- 
merable army and fleet of Xerxes, the collected force of ex- 
hausted Asia, could be intended to act folely against the petty 
sovereignties of Greece, for the utter extermination of which a 
fourth part might have been well deemed amply suifleient. He- 
rodotus is ot opinion that a more extensive project of conquest 
in the western regions of the world v/as in the contemplation of 
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Xerttn ; am! thus, pei^tapa, (!be i^lute resistance of Leonidas and 
his brave three hundred Spartans at Thermopyia: might have 
proved tlie means of saving Italy and farthest Europe from ra* 
vage and desolation. It is deserving of notice, that, whensoever 
the overbearing power of their Asiatic foes more severely pressed 
upon the Greeks, the connecting ties between the confederated 
republics became more firm and binding; but, when that dan- 
ger was removed, the leading states were agitated with inces- 
sant feuds, and particularly the great cities of Athens and La- 
cediemon, who were involved in everlasting contests for superi- 
ority of dominion ; and, while they themselves spurned the op- 
pressive yoke of Persia, in the true democratic spirit, were con- 
tinually labouring to fix their own yoke on the neck of their 
weaker neighbours. Without this powerful incentive to union, 
perhaps the Grecian states would have continued for ever in 
their original insignificance and imbecility, the result of that dis- 
traction : and thus, in some measure, Persia may be said to have 
created the very power that afterwards annihilated herself. 

It is impossible for any circumstance more strongly to evince 
the jealous dread, which the court of Susa at this time enter- 
tained of the rising power and ambitious views of Athens, than 
the conduct of Xerxes, in renewing, with that power, after so 
public and disastrous a defeat, in the ensuing spring, those hos- 
tilities, which the re-assembling of his dispersed forces, still nume- 
rous and formidable, enabled him to carry on with enr rgy. Grown 
wise, however, from sad experience, Xerxes advanced not in per- 
son beyond the wails of .Sardis. Mardonius was once more ap- 
pointed eomniander-in-ciiicf; but, before he struck the important 
blow which was intended to annihilate Greece, he was directed 
to hold out the olive-branch of peace to the Athenians at least, 
at that time the inspiring soul of the vast confederated body. 
Little as Xerxes could reasonably flatter himself that the Atlte- 
nians would be duped by so shallow an artifice, intended, iin- 
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der the made of fnendshipi to detach them from dieir allm and 
weaken the'confedefacy, the attempt was resolved upon; and, 
by the singular caprice of fortune, it was decided that an A- 
lexander, then king of Macedonia, should be the herald of the 
au^icious tidings; an Alexander should plead the cause of an 
Anatic despot ; an Alexander propose to rivet the chain of Per- 
sia on tlie prostrate neck of Athens. The embassy was received 
at Athens with merited contempt, and the remembrance alone 
of the alliance and friendship that had subsisted, for many ge- 
nerations, between the two kingdoms of Athens and Macedon, 
preserved the royal messenger from obloquy and insult. Alex- 
ander, however, we shall hud, not long afterwards efiaced the 
guilt of this liberticidal conduct by an undertaking essential to 
the salvation of Greece ; an undertaking fraught with uncom- 
mon hazard, and executed with the most undaunted courage. 

The proffered friendsliip of Persia, and her proposals of ample 
indemnification for expenses incurred and damages suffered du- 
ring the war, being tlius disdainfully rejected by the Athenians, 
Mardonius immediately commenced his march for Attica. Prom 
the distraction and jealousies, which, owing to the miserably de- 
fective, though imposing, political system of Greece, still unhap- 
pily prevailed through the several republics of the Peloponnesus, 
Attica was by no means provided with a land-force adequate to 
oppose them, though their fleet rode triumphant in the surround- 
ing seas. By rapid advances, Mardonius soon reached that ca- 
pital, which, on his approach, was again deserted by the inha- 
bitants, w'ho took refuge in Salamis, where they could be pro- 
tected by the fleet till a sense of shame or of honour should 
rouse their tardy allies to hasten to their relief, and fulfil the 
stipulations by which they were bound to act with vigour against 
tlie common foe. The politic Mardonius took advantage of 
tlicir deserted situation, and again made proposals of accommo- 
dation, which were again indignantly rejected. In consequence 
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of this obfitinate refusal to break their solemn engagements, and 
listen to any terms whatever with the Persians, the enraged Mar- 
donius, who had hitherto «par^ Attica and its new-rising capi- 
tal, commanded a general plunder of the country, and once more 
devoted to destruction tliat ill-fated city. At length the Spar- 
tans, sacrificing mistrust and jealousy to a sense of the common 
danger that impended over Greece, sent off Pausanias, with a 
body of forty thousand men, including Helots, to their aid ; and 
these, in their march, being reinforced by other Greek confede- 
rates, and finally forming a junction with the Athenian forces at 
Eleusis, proceeded to offer immediate battle to the enemy. Mar- 
donius, after ravaging Attica, had retired from that country, and 
drawn up his numerous forces on the wide champaign of Boeotia, 
so favourable to the operations of cavalry, ever the glory and prin- 
cipal dependence of a Persian army. The celebrated and de- 
cisive battle of Plat^a was the consequence, in which Mardonius 
was slain, and the Persian camp stormed and plundered of inesti- 
mable booty. This dreadful overthrow, being followed, on the 
evening of the very same day, by the spirited attack made by 
the Grecian naval force on the Persian entrenched camp and fleet 
near the promontory of Mycale, on the coast of Ionia, whose 
inhabitants, long grown impatient under the Persian despotism, 
had broke out into general revolt, an attack in which the 
whole navy of Persia was burnt, put an end to all future inva- 
sions of Greece by the Persians, who never altci wards dared 
to appear on this side the Hellespont. Xerxes, in every instance 
bafiled and defeated, returned prccipitatel)^ to Susa, impressed 
with humbler notions of the invincible power of tJic cheat kino 
than he left it ; and found hqw little avail, in the field, arc 
myriad bands of slaves, who fight for hire, when opposed to 
free-born men, who combat for virtue and independence. In 
the hurry of his departure, however, he forgot not to make a 
grand sacrifice at the shrine of tlic national religion ; for, he is- 
vor.. II. B b b b 
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sued positive orders for all the temples, throughout foe Greek 
settlements in Asia that yet remained in subjection to hon, to 
be burned and levelled, which was rigidly perfcwmed in every 
instance except that of the magnificent fane of Diana of Ephesus.* 
The reader will now no longer remain in doubt as to foe real 
cause of the total silence or suppression of the Persian annals 
concerning this reign and its disastrous events : those events, how> 
ever, are faithfully recorded by an historian whose fame bids 
fair to be eternal, and on foe elegant medals and sculptured 
monuments of Greece, which, preserved with pious care in the 
cabinets of taste and science, probably will only perish with the 
wreck of nature. The rapid and disgraceful retreat of Xerxes 
from his western frontier only served to inflame the courage and 
persevering ardour of the Athenians, to wrest from his control 
the remainder of the Greek cities and islands subject to his au- 
thority in Asia Minor and Europe. With the united exertion of 
the confederated fleets, under foe command of Cymon, the son 
of the great Miltiades, a soldier equally daring and discreet, in 
a scries of brilliant successes on both the Grecian and Phoeni- 
cian coasts, this w'as cflfcctually performed ; and a large addition 
both of domain and of revenue was thus obtained to Athens, the 
head of that confederacy. Their posterity, unfortunately, as the 
page of Athenian history show's, did not bear the gale of prosperity 
with the same noble equanimity with which their fathers had 
braved the rude storm of adversity. They soon grew haughty to 
their Greek allies and tyrannical to the conquered countries: hence 
sprang that eternal jealousy, between them and their Spartan ri- 
vals, which kindled the dreadful Peloponnesian war, and fully 
revenged Persia by deluging the cities of Greece with the blood 
of her most illustrious progcny.-|- 


* Herodota lib.ixi cap. 69*1001 utd supn. 
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To '#9tttrn : to Batitnlany or Ai^eshir, in whose reign, doubtless, 
(hat of the former monarch has been swallowed up, he is repre- 
sented by Mirkhond as a prin<;e remarkable for strict justice and 
his zealous attachment to the Mag^an religion, as the reformer of 
many abuses, and the repairer of many noble structures ruined 
by the lapse of time or the violence of war. He was also re- 
markable for his unbounded hospitality, constantly affirming that 
no door ought to be shut in the palace of a prince.* He is said, 
by his generals, to have made conquests in Syria and Palestine; 
but not a word occurs in Mirkhond concerning Greece ; except a 
remark confirming the accounts of our western chronologers, that 
Hippocrates and Democritus, philosophers of that country, flou- 
rished in tliis reign, and that their works, with those of Plato and 
Socrates, arc well known to the learned of the Persian nation. He 
is said to have killed by stratagem the formidable Rostam, who had 
rebelled and made himself independent in the provinces of Sc- 
jestan and Cabul : but this, wc liave observed, must be a mis- 
take, or Rostam, in that case, must have lived to four hundred 
years of age. A descendant only of the mighty chief of that name 
can be alluded to by the Persian annalist.-j* 

From Xerxes (or, rather, the last-mentioned Ardeshir) to the 
reign of Darius, the younger, under whom the fatal Macedonian 
invasion took place, according to the Persian annals, only two sove- 
reigns swayed the Persian sceptre. These were Homai and her son 
Darab, and neither of these arc recorded to have had any jiarticular 
intercourse, either in the way of friendship or hostility, with India, 
which probably continued, during tliis long interval, to remain un- 
disturbed and in its ancient state of tributary subjection. For the 
sake of connecting, ho\vi:vcr, the Persian, Greek, and Indian, his- 
tory of this important period, and on the presumption that the 
Greek historians are worthy of credit in their narration of facts, 

f ]biJ. p>74» and Sir William Jones’s Short Hin. of Persia, p*52. 
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which dther die policy of the Peman historiuu ittay have con<» 
cealed, or of which, if recorded, every vestige was swept away du- 
ring the long troubles that convulsed Persia to its centre, — urged, £ 
say, by these motives, I shall regulate tliis part of the history by 
the accounts that have descended to us from classical writers con- 
cerning the order of succession of the Persian sovereigns, and take 
a rapid review of the principal events that continued to increase the 
rooted hatred of the two former nations till that dreadful catastrophe 
took place. 

The advantageous terms which the valour of Cymon, the Athenian 
general, had extorted from Artaxerxes at the conclusion of the 
former war, amounting to an absolute renunciation on the side of that 
monarch of every claim on any part of the Grecian territory, had se- 
cured permanent tranquillity to Greece from that once-dreaded 
quarter.* But the unceasing jealousy and contest for power which 
agitated those turbulent republics, and particularly the two leading 
states, unfortunately gave birth, as was before observed, to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in which the strengtli of the contending parties be- 
coming at length nearly exhausted, each of those states, with a 
policy as narrow as the meanness was despicable, made urgent 
applications to Persia for warlike assistance against the other. It 
docs not appear, however, that the Persians were at all anxious to 
renew their connection with a people from whom they had already 
suffered so severely. That war was considerably advanced before any 
attention was shewn to the application; it was almost iinlshcd before 
any effectual assistance was sent; and then it was sent, not to Atlicns, 
the ancient determined foe of Persia, but to Sparta, her ambitious ri- 
val. In the mean time Ardesbir, or the first Artaxerxes, dying, Da- 
rab, or Darius Nothos, that is, the Bastard, succeeded to the vacant 
throne. This was the son of that Queen Homai, a word in Persian 
signifying the bird of Paradise, who is said by the Persian writers 


Tbucydidei, lib, i. p, 96. Plutarch in Vita Cymon. 
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to have leigned during fait minority, - which he is said to have passed 
in exile from her and her court, having been exposed, as soon as 
born, in consequence of the predictions of the seers, who calculated 
his nativity, that he should bring an infinity of evils on his country. 

The Eastern writers tell us,” says Sir William Jones, that he 
was exposed by his mother, like the Hebrew law-giver, on a river, 
which, by its rapid current, carried him to the habitation of a dyer, 
who knew him to be a child of high birth by the trinkets which 
adorned his cradle; that he was educated by this honest man, who 
sent him to the wars, where he distinguished himself in fighting 
against the Greeks; that, being introduced to the queen as a brave 
youth, she knew him again by the jewels which he wore, and 
wliiclf his reputed father had restored to him.”* Sir William 
brands this story as an Eastern romance, the predictions being 
supposed to have reference to the invasion of Alexander, which, in 
fact, took place under a later Darius. The astrologers who made 
them might possibly have meant by them to excuse the rashness 
and impolicy of Darius, by imputing the disasters of his reign to 
the stern inevitable decrees of destiny. I have transcribed it on pur- 
pose that tlie reader may again observe, in this I.cgcnd, the usual 
magnified difficulties which the Asiatic writers are habitually addicted 
to represent as surmounted, in their infancy and youth, by great 
personages celebrated in Eastern annals. The whole seems nothing 
more than a repetition of those undergone by Creeshna and the 
great Cyrus. The new prince, named Darab, or Dara in Persian, 
began his reign with an appearance of vigour and prompt decision 
that marked the ancient kings of Persia, not without a considerable 
portion of brilliant success in the field against the revolted provinces 
of Media, Arabia, and Egypt, whose inhabitants seemed inclined to 
take advantage of the debilitated state of the empire and the in- 
experience of the monarch, entirely to shake off their dcpcndance 
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on Peraa.* In either ciicumstaaice they ‘were deceived, nor 4i4 
the fffincipab of the Grecian cobimoaweabh leas efSsctually impose 
upon diemselves, when t^y-^ conceived that a power, which had 
recently experienced such a humiliating reverse of fortone, ireal 
tfaek joint exertions, would heartily join with either to effect the 
complete reduction of the other. The experience of half a century 
bad taught the court of Susa that the Grecian states were tlien 
only not formidable to Persia when she was distracted with internal 
dissensions, and to keep their passions In ferment, and their re* 
spective interests and powers so properly balanced against each 
other, that neither side, if it were possible, should materially pre- 
ponderate, would be the line of sound policy for her invariably to 
pursue. Such appear to have been the constant maxims that fWayed 
tlie two predecessors of Darius Nothos, and such was the wise conduct 
of the satraps of Sardis, till the unfortunate period wheit the younger 
Cyrus, ip the inexperienced ardour of early youth, was invested with 
the command of that important province, with positive orders, whicli 
his impetuous disposition scarcely needed, by calling forth all the 
resources of that rich satrapy to destroy that equipoise, and se- 
cure to Lacedsemon a decided superiority over Athens. The result 
was, what might easily have been foreseen. The orders, if ever in 
reality given, (for, doubts may very reasonably be entertained,) were 
a disgrace to tlic policy of the hitherto cautious court of Susa. The 
Peloponnesian war, stained as it was with the blackest perfidies and 
the most barbarous massacres on either side, through the influence of 
Persian gold, ended in the complete subjugation of Adiens. But 
this impoitant event, while it crushed the ancient and sworn foe of 
Persia, exalted its antagonist to that height of glory and power, 
which in the end would have undoubtedly proved fatal to their 
protectors, had tliey not resorted to the very san\e means as before 
for dividing, and consequently weakening, the autliority which they 
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dreaiiied: and b^d they not .squandered the treasures of Sardis in' the 
profusest bribery, and conquered Agcsihuis, as he himself confessed, 
with an army not of thirty thousand men, but of thirty thousand 
darks. 

However deficient we may be in authentic Persian records to 
guide us through the train of events that distinguish the present 
period of their empire, it is fortunate for the credit of history that 
we have the advantage of referring, as we proceed, for the truth of 
the extraordinary facts related in it to two Greek writers of the 
highest honour and veracity, who were successively eye-witnesses 
of the facts which their pens describe, and on whose relation we can 
rest with the fullest confidence, — Thucydides and Xenophon. The 
former was as distinguished for his abilities as a profound politician 
and statesman as for his elegance and authenticity as an historian: 
the latter attended the younger Cyrus in that memorable, but fruit- 
less, expedition to the plains of Babylon, which his pen so elegantly 
relates, and which, as still farther inllaming the hatred of the two 
nations, it is necessary for us cursorily to notice. The despotic 
cruelty witli which that haughty young prince acted in his satrapy 
of Sardis, added to his assumption of honours scarcely less than 
imperial, occasioned his recall to the court of his incensed father, 
where, however, the unbounded influence of Parysatis, his mother, 
over Darius, procured not only his pardon, but a bequest in per- 
petuity of the government which lie had relinquished. During his 
stay at Susa, Darius Nothos died, and was succeeded by the second 
Ardeshir, the elder brother of Cyrus, called by the Greeks, from 
his uncommon strength of memory, Artaxerxes Mnemon, The 
violent temper and ambition of the prince urging him to make an 
attempt at once on the life and tlirone of the new monarch ; on the 
fortunate discovery of the conspiracy almost at the moment when it 
was to have been executed, Cyrus was seized and condemned to 
death for the intended fratricide; but here again parental affection 
interfered in his behalf, and he was not only pardoned, but, with 
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glaring impolicy, sent to take possession of the goyemment be* 
queathed him by his deceased father. The soul of Cyrus, instead of 
overdowing witli gratitude to so benevolent a king and brother, 
was inflamed with revenge at the design of taking away his justly* 
fmfeited life; and, immediately on his arrival at Sardis, his rage 
broke forth in a secret and cautious, but most malignant and de* 
termined, project to usurp the throne, and sacrifice to his vengeance 
a too lenient brother. 

The preparations made by Cyrus, both by sea and land, for this 
important undertaking, according to the accurate and elegant ac- 
count of the historian Xenophon, who beheld them, were of an ex* 
tent and magnitude adequate to the bold design. The whole of the 
maritime provinces of his satrapy were compelled to furnish an am- 
ple supply of ships and men, which were put under the direction of 
Tamos, an Egyptian well skilled in naval affairs ; while a powerful 
additional fleet, under Pythagoras, sailed from Sparta to join the 
naval force collected on the coasts of Asia. This fleet was intended 
to awe the coast of Cilicia and other maritime provinces, through 
which their progress lay, and cause a diversion of the forces which 
might be sent to oppose their march by land. By land, an army of 
a hundred thousand of the choicest regular troops, fit for such an 
arduous cnterpri/c, were assembled, and the command of them gi- 
ven to Persian officers, in whose courage and attachment Cyrus 
knew he could confide : but, what was, at that time, of far more 
consequence in a land-engagement, a band of determined Greeks, 
to the amount of tliirtcen thousand, were assembled from all the 
states in alliance with Laced.-einon, and marched, in a firm pha- 
lanx, under the command of Clcarchus, a general equally renowned 
for poUcy and valour. Tidings of these formidable preparations soon 
reached the court of Susa; but the artful satrap contrived to quiet 
the apprehensions to which they naturally gave rise by solemn assu- 
rances that they were intended partly to reduce Thrace, and partly 
to repel the aggressions of Tissaphernes, a neighbouring satrap at en- 
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mity with Cjtiis, and against whom he insidiously preferred the 
loudest awnpkiints of treachery and rebellion. 

As it was, at that period of its debilitated authority, the wretched 
policy of the Persian court to encourage perpetual disputes between 
the governors of the distant provinces, with a view to incapacitate 
them for engaging in projects of higher ambition, for some time 
Artaxerxes continued without alarm, though not without suspicion, 
at the reports of the increasing numbers that daily flocked to the 
standard of his perfidious brother. At length Tissaphernes, con- 
vinced of the real designs of his rival, set off with all speed from 
Miletus to the imperial residence, and gave such indubitiiblc proofs 
both of Iiis own innocence and of the treason of Cyrus, as induced 
Darius immediately to take the field with a great army, that he 
might be prepared to meet the danger that threatened his throne 
and life. Jfaving drawn out his forces on the spacious plains of 
Cunaxa, in the province of Babylon, where the Persian cavalry, 
still formidable in battle, could act with most effect, he there fixed 
bis camp, and waited with dignified composure the awful day that 
was to establish, or annihilate, his just claim to the throne of Persia 
against the intrigues and usurpation of his turbulent and aspiring 
brother. 

Cyrus, in the mean time, was advancing to the Babylonian terri- 
tory, by long and rapid marches, at tire head of an army of which 
Clearchus and the principal Persian leaders alone knew the real desti- 
nation. The incessant fatigues they endured, the mysterious silence 
observed in regard to the enemy with whom they were to contend, 
want of regular and sufficient pay, owing to the exhausted treasury 
of Cyrus, together with numerous other irritating causes, required 
the exertion of the most consummate policy joined to the most 
undaunted firmness, in the general, to keep so vast and various an 
assemblage of men from mutiny; and especially the Greeks, who 
were several times on the point of disbanding. When, at length, 
after having passed the great Tauric range, they had advanced so 
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' far as to make retreat scarcely practicable, and when the plunder of 
some of the wealthiest cities of CSlicia, and other rich satra{nes in their 
way, had enabled him to discharge existing arrears, and promise a 
conaderable increase of pay in future, the real object of the expedh- 
tion was announced to the army, and the immense spoil held out 
to diem as their certain reward, added to the glory to be acquired by 
success in so hazardous an expedition, not only reconciled the 
Greeks to the project, but animated them to push forward with 
ardour to its accomplishment. The native legions were at all times 
too much in the habit of paying implicit obedience to the despotic 
injunctions of their chieftains to make the least demur or offer the 
smallest opposition to the orders for marching to dethrone their 
prince. The various' particulars of this long and toilsome mardi, 
the battle of the contending armies on the plain of Cunaxa in 
Assyria, the consequent death of Cyrus himself, hurried on by his 
impetuous spirit to brave inevitable death by rushing on Artaxerxes 
in the midst of his body-guard, and still more deserving of 
notice, the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, under the 
conduct of the brave and judicious general, who so elegantly and 
circumstantially relates it, are to be found in the interesting details 
of the Grecian history of this period. They are solely mentioned 

- here for the purpose of distinctly marking the causes and progress 
of that fatal rupture, that long-continued enmity, between the two 
countries, which finally terminated in the downfal of the Persian 
monarchy. 
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CHAPTER IH. 

'JDk Peksiaw and Gkeek History of this Period continued.-— 
The I^ffect which tfu celebrated Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
under Xenophon, had on the future Conduct of Greece towards 
Persia. — Agesilaus. — The Peace of Antalcidas. — Persia 
increases the Number of foreign Mercenaries in her Army, and, 
by dividing, governs Greece. — Rapid Rise and Decline of 
Thebes. — Philip, King of Macedon, gains a decided Ascen^ 
dancy over the Rett of Greece. — . Partly by Bribery, and partly 
by open Force, subdues them. — He is chosen Generalissimo 
of the confedaaled Greeks against Persia. — Philip assassinated 
by Pausanias. — Escander, or Alexander, succeeds^to his 
Throne, and exalted Station in the Army of Greece. — Persian 
Accounts of Escander, and of his Motives for invading 
Persia, — Alexander crosses the Hellespont. — Visits Ilium. — 
Battle of the Granicus. — He subdues Asia Minor, — Battle of 
Issvs. Alexander conquers Syria, and exterminates the Tyrians, 
— Marches into Egypt, — - Builds Alexandria. — Visits the 
Temple of Jupiter Hammon. — Returns to Asia, and renews the 
War. •— The Battle of Arbela. •— Death of Darius, and 
Extinction of the Caianian Dynasty. 

'I'hE decided superiority which Uie disciplined valour of a small 
Greek army gave them over the enervated myriads of Persia, was so 
eflcctualiy demonstrated by the important enterprise alluded to in the 
preceding chapter, that the Laccdzmonian government, now com- 
mitted in open hostility with that of Susa, reinforced the remainder of 
that invincible band, which had thus retreated under Xenophon, with 
fresh troops, commanded by Agesilaus, a man equally eminent in the 
field of politics and of war, with positive orders not only to cmanci- 
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pate the Asiatic Greeks wholly from the Persian yoke, but to carry 
on a vigorous and active war against the satrap who governed 
the districu in which they lay. These orders were immediately 
and successfully put in execution, in the first instance, against 
'I'issaphernes, satrap of Sardis, who was defeated in a regular battle, 
and the plunder of liis rich government afibrded ample means 
of enlarging the sphere of operation, and subjecting, that of 
Bithynia, and ^others still more remote from Greece.* While 
Agesilaus was 'pursuing this victorious career, and on the point 
of carrjring the war into the very heart of Persia, a storm, more 
fearful than ever had yet lowered over any city of Greece, was 
about to burst upon Laccdxmon. The ill use she lud made of tlic 
conquest of her once-haughty rival, and her almost boundless control 
over the other dependant states, had operated, in conjunction with a 
plentiftd diffusion of Persian gold, to arm against her, in one 
general confederacy, all the inferior republics of Greece, which, 
with Athens at their head, were preparing to take a severe revenge 
for the injuries inflicted by her tyranny. The intrepid spirit and 
deep political wisdom of Agesilaus were now become necessary 
to the very existence of his country, and he was recalled from the 
ardent pursuit of foreign glory to the domestic defence of all that 
was dear to him as a iing and a man. But his return and exer- 
tion, though vigorous, were of little avail: it was now the turn 
of Athens once more to triumph. The Lacedaemonian fleet being 
completely beaten at sea, by the confederated Persian and Athenian 
navy, under the able conduct of Conon, left Laconia open to the 
ravages- of the enemy; and afibrded opportunity to that patriot 
admiral to rebuild the long walls which had formed the glory 
and defence of Athens, but had been demolished through the 
jealousy of her rival in the Peloponnesian war. In tlie end, the 
constant and deep-laid policy of Persia, in regard to Greece, pre- 
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ruled, and bbtlr powers tmporerlsbed and exhausted by incessant 
conflicts, in which fortune alternately favoured the contending 
powers, were at length obliged to submit to a peace dictated by 
Persia; that disgraceful peace wliich bears tlie name of Autalcidas, 
the projector of it, which, however necessary to Greece in her 
present debilitated state, and even sanctioned by the assent of 
Agesilaus himself, certainly rendered abortive all that commander’s 
noble and repeated efforts to liberate the Asiatic Greeks, and threw 
them again at the feet of their former tyrants.* 

During the remainder of the long reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
by a continued adherence to the same line of insidious policy in 
regard to Greece, that is, by following tire old maxim of dividing 
and governing, alternately dispensing bribes and holding out me- 
naces, the great leading states were kept pretty equally balanced 
against each other; at least no such formidable confederacy against 
the Persian power, as bad more than once spread terror even through 
the distant court of Susa, again appeared to interrupt its rcjxtec. 
Henceforward, too, a considerable band of Greek mercenaries 
constantly rangetl under the banners of that empire, and were con- 
sidered as tlic flower of its army. No Ic.^s than twenty tlioiisand, 
under the command of Ipliicrates, an Athenian general, attended 
this monarch shortly after in his expedition into Kgypt; and, though 
that expedition proved unfortunate, the miscarriage was by no 
means to be laid to their charge, but to the obstinate infatuation of- 
Pharnabazus, the Persian commander. In fact, they seem ever to 
have well deserved their pay, and fought with fidelity and zeal, a 
remarkable instance of which occurred at the battle of Issiis betweetr 
Darius and Alexander; for, when the Persian legions had given way 
in every quarter, the Greek mercenaries alone stood their ground, 
even against the attacks of their invading countrymen; and, by 
their determined bravery, were nearly' rescuing the Persian empire 
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trom that gulpli of desb-uction on w}uch it then verged. It must be 
owned, however, that this perpetual recruiting of the Persian army 
with Greek mercenaries, and tliis constant dependance upon than, 
in all important engagements, were the extreme of impolicy, and gra* 
dually paved the way to thb Grecian irruption in the reign of their 
last ill-fated monarch. The mercenaries retained, indeed, per- 
formed with fidelity their task; but those, that were discharged at 
die expiration of the period for which they had enlisted, returned 
to their native country, impressed with a perfect knowledge of the 
vices and luxury, and a rooted contempt for the imbecillity, of the 
Persian government. They diffused these sentiments widely througli 
the Grecian states, and thus kept alive the favourite idea, secretly, 
but warmly, cherished among them, of repaying some time or other 
the visit of Xerxes, intended to crush them collectively. The 
Persians, on the other hand, while they saw and admired the 
steady bravery and exact discipline of the Grecian legions, neglected 
to improve their own by the brilliant example; but, on the contrary, 
knowing that their overflowing treasures could always procure them 
foreign soldiers, suffered tlic vigour of their native troops to 
languisli in inaction. 

On the decease of Artaxerxes Mnemon, according to the Greeks, 
his youngest son, Ociius, ascended tlie throne through a torrent of 
kindred blood, 'fhis Ochus, as has before been observed, is un- 
known in the Persian records; for, he is not even mentioned by 
Mirkhond; and Sir William Jones, in this period of his concise 
Memoir, has the following observation : — “ There seems, in tliis 
place, to be a chasm of' many years in the annals of the Persians, 
for they say nothing of Ardeshir, son of Dara, by Parizadeh, or 
Parysatls, whose brother Cyrus led the Greeks to Babylon ; nor of 
the third Ardeshir, whom our historians call Ochus; nor of Arogus, 
whose true name it has not been in my power to discover. Now,, 
if we suppose, as wc reasonably may, that these three kings reigned 
about twenty-one years each, we shall bring the reign of Dara the 
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younger to tbe year 337 before Christ, which will agree tolerably 
well with the chronologers both of Asia and Europe.”* Of a 
monarch terrible in vengeance, and treacherous in friendship, like 
Ochus, neither Lacedasmon nor Athens courted the alliance, or 
dared in their weakened state to rouse the resentment; especially as 
he was a formidable warrior, and, in the beginning of his reign, 
redueed botli Egypt and Phoenicia, which had revolted, onee more 
beneath the Persian yoke. His sanguinary reign was at length tcr> 
minated by a death as violent, and torments as painful, as any be 
had inflicted on the numerous victims of his undistinguishing 
fury.-j- 

The Egyptian slave Bagoas, who, in pious revenge for his murder 
of the god Apis, had compelled Ochus to drink the poisoned 
bowl, immediately raised to the vacant throne Arses, the youngest 
son of the deceased emperor ; but this new pageant of royalty, being 
cither not sufficiently callous in iniquity, or not compliant enough 
with his patron’s designs, was speedily assassinated. Darius Codo- 
mannus, a direct descendant of Darius Nothos, was then exalted, 
by thi^ tyrannical arbiter of the fate of kings, to the imperial 
honours. The character of Darius is very differently drawn by the 
Persian and Greek historians; the former representing him as a 
severe, cruel, and implacable, despot ; the latter ns a prince, mild, 
magnanimous, and amiable.^ It is possible that character might 
have varied with his situation, and that misfortune .nwakened the 
virtues to which prosperity is unfavourable. He is allowed, how- 
ever, by both parties to have been a prince of great personal bravery 
and accomplish niciits, and it was to a happy exertion of fortitude 
that he retained, even the few years he reigned, the possession of 
the Persian throne ; for, according to Diodorus, when the per- 
fidious regicide, fearing his independent spirit, resolved to dis- 

* Short Hist, of Penis, p. 54. f Diod, Sic. Ilk xvii. sect. 5. 
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patch him as he had done Arses, and caused the fatal, but dis- 
guised, potion, tiiat was to mingle him with his predecessors, te 
be administered to his sorereign, Darius, apprized of his villany, 
ordered the traitor to be brought into his presence, and, there 
compelled him to drink tlie poison which he had prepared for 
himself.* 

During these revolutions at Susa, the states of Cirpece were again 
convulsed with violent internal dissensions, where a new competitor 
for the sovereign power had started up in .Thebes, the hitherto- 
despised capital of Bxotia. With the continued aiul obstinate con- 
tests, however, that immediately followed between the Laceebemo- 
nian and Athenian states, or rather the greater part of confederated 
Greece with that aspiring republic, rapid in its exaltation, and 
not less rapid in its decline, the History of India could have no 
possible concern, had not Philip, the father of its destined con- 
queror, been brought up under Epaminondas, its invincible 
general, and instructed by him ia the principles and practice of 
that military science, which he afterwards so effectually and 
fatally employed, in conjunction witli the blackest perfidy, the 
deepest disamulation, the profusest bribery, by means of the gold 
mines at Philippi, and in defiance of the fulminating eloquence 
of Demosthenes, to subvert the liberties of all Greece. When that 
event was effected by a scries of events, the consideration of which 
is foreign to our subject, the Macedonian monareh, whose am- 
bition disdained the limits set to his conquests by the surrounding 
ocean, panted to display his genius on tlrat nobler theatre, the 
confment of Asia. Flattered by the easy subjugation of one 
empire, he already, in the comprehensive grasp of bis aspiring mind, 
meditated the destruction of another; and no object less mag- 
nificent than the sceptre of Persia, weakened as that monarchy 
was by its vast extent, and undermined by the general corruption of 
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bodi governors and governed, seemed worthy of his boundless 
ambition. 

Greece, in a divided state, impressed Persia with no terror; 
united, she was dreadful and irresistable. Her present union, indeed, 
under Philip, was the result of constraint; and, though the means 
used by that politic prince to effect the general submission to his 
will through all its limits, which followed the decisive battle of 
Choronaea, ought ever to be spoken of in the strong reprobative 
language of Demosthenes, yet it cannot be denied that some 
powerful commanding influence was necessary to cement the 
varying interests; and that, without it, the national energy could 
never have been fully concentrated, nor effectually directed to 
one focal point. The ancient ardour to revenge the invasion of 
Xerxes still glowed in every Grecian bosom, inflamed by the 
accumulated injuries and oppresions experienced during nearly 
three centuries from the imperious satraps that presided on her 
western frontier. Philip himself, in addition to the general incentive of 
glory and aggrandizement, pretended also private motives of revenge 
for the assistance recently and avowedly given by the king of 
Persia to the besieged cities of Perlnthus and Byzantium.* By 
means of his usurped authority, having convened a general assembly 
of the Amphyctions, he there procured himself to be declared 
generalissimo of the Grecian forces to act against Persia. Having, 
in this capacity, settled with the Amphyctionic body the quota 
of troops and money to be furnished by ilie respeuive states of 
Greece for that important expedition, he dismiss('d the assembly, 
and, retiring to Maccdon, devoted his whole time and attention 
to Insure success to the daring project; but, while Philip was thus 
eagerly engaged in planning the downfal of the Persian monarch, 
he himself fell a victim to the private revenge of an insulted 
courtier, to wdiom he had neglected to render the essential iu-itiee 
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which atrocious guilt demanded.* The honour of subjugating 
Persia was therefore reserved for a son, who, with his father’s 
genius and ambition, possessed a mind superior to the baseness 
of fraud ; a son, who, with all the numerous faults which dis< 
graced him, disdained to conquer by brikes where the sword proved 
ineffectual. 

During the extended period in which the Macedonian kingdom 
was holden in tributary chains by the Persian monarebs, there had 
not been wanting one or two striking proofs how ill the sovereigns 
of the former brooked the insolence of the latter; and, though 
compelled to submit to their control, how sincerely attached they 
were, at heart, to the great cause of Greece and liberty. The first, 
a very violent one indeed, was given in the reign of Amyntas, the 
ninth sovereign of Macedonia, and given too by an AlexandeRj 
a name fatal to Persia from the beginning! When, in the reign of 
the first Darius, the Persian general, Mardonius, was on his return 
from the conquest of Thrace, he dispatched seven noblcmci!, 
officers of high rank in his army, to_ demand from Amyntas the 
usual tribute of earth and water, as an acknowledgement of the 
submission of the people whom he governed to the great king. The 
ambassadors were respectfully received, and magnificently enter- 
tained-: the required tribute also, with whatever reluctance, was 
granted. At a banquet purposely provided for his Persian guests, 
Amyntas was requested, in the hour of high festivity, to introduce 
the women of the palace; a custom consistent enough with the 
luxury of Persian manners, but by no means compatible with the 
strictness of those of Macedonia. Amyntas, however, fearful of 
giving offence to the formidable power whom they represented. 


* The disgusting story of the abused Pausanies is told at length in the i£th book of 
Diodoras; but, though this unredressed grievance was the alleged cause of the inurder of 
Philip, it probably was not the real one, which may, with more justice, be referred to the 
secret machinations of the jealous court of Persia, which had its embsaries in every city 
of Greece. 
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indulged tliem in their desire, and tlte ladies were commanded to 
join the company. Their exquisite beauty, added to the sparkling 
wine, so far inflamed his Persian guests, that they immediately 
proceeded to violate hospitality by the most indecorous treatment 
of the princesses. This being observed, witii rage and indignation, 
by the young Alexander, his son, he contrived some excuse for the 
women to withdraw, and, in the mean time, caused an equal num* 
ber of handsome youths to be dressed in women's apparel, . and 
armed with concealed poniards. When the intoxicated Persians 
demanded the return of the illustrious females, tlicse youths were 
admitted, who, the instant they began to repeat their indecent 
freedoms, fell upon them with their poniards, and laid them 
prostrate at their feet. By an exertion of consummate policy on 
the part of Alexander, the alF.iir was hushed, and the kingdom 
saved from that inevitable destruction which must have attendc-d 
the discovery.* It was this very Alexander, indeed, who after- 
wards became the herald of the menage sent by Mardonius, after 
the disgraceful flight of Xerxes, alluded to in the preceding chapter, 
and insidiously intended to separate Athens from tlic general 
confederacy of which she was not only live head, but the inspiring 
soul. This message, it is fair to conclude, was undertaken by com- 
pulsion; but he shortly after assumed a conduct more consonant to 
his name and the true interests of his kingdom, in which wc find a 
second proof of the radical antipathy of the Macedonians to their 
Asiatic masters. In the dead of tire night, immediately juevious to 
the battle of Platsea, so fatal to Mardonius and his army, Alexander, 
at that time following tlic Persians as a compelled ally, mounted his 
iiorse, and, riding to that part of the Grecian camp which the 
Athenians occupied,, unfolded to Aristides, their general, the plan of 
attack intended to be made the next day by Mardonius on tlie 
Grecian lines ; he mentioned this attack as the result of necessity 
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from the exhausted state of the magazines, no'IdngeV adeqtiAte‘fo 
the supply of so vast an army ; if that attack should be prevented by 
any unforeseen circuiristance, he encouraged them not to retire 
from their present advantageous position : he added, that his affinity 
and friendship to the Greek nation led him thus to hazard his life, 
and kingdom in their cause ; and he confided in their gratitude, 
should they prove victorious, to attempt the emancipation of 
Macedonia from the tyranny which they themselves had so mag- 
nanimously disdained, and hitherto so successfully resisted.*^ These 
instances, and many others that might be adduced, of the impa- 
tience' with which the Macedonians bore the yoke of Persia seemed 
to me no improper introduction to the particular detail of events in 
the subsequent pages, which display their struggles for the dominion 
of Asia ; and indeed of the world itself, which then acknowledged 
Asia for its master. 

Before we enter on the Greek accounts of Alexander’s Persian and 
Indian conquests, it is necessary, since our historic march is properly 
on Oriental ground, that we cursorily notice from Mirkhond, tho 
Persian historian, such relations as have been preserved for posterity 
in his page, professedly taken troin the ancient archives of the 
nation, concerning the great Escander, as they denominated him. 
Romantic as they arc, they cannot, with propriety, be omitted. 
It has been already observed, that the three monarchs, whom the 
Greeks represent as having reigned in the interval between 
Darius Nothos and Codomannus, are not to be met with in the 
Persian annals. Their acts are referred to Ardcsliir, Momai, and the 
first Darius; and indeed with no greater inconsistency tiian making 
the reigns of those princes disproportionably long. Codomannus is 
called by Mirkhond Darab, the son of Darah; and, with a view, it is 
presumed, to preserve the lineal succession in the royal family of 
Persia unbroken, Escander himself is made out to have been the son 
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of Damb, by a daughter of Philip, or Filikous as they term him. 
With this prinoe, Darius is represented to have waged, in person, a 
successful war, to have compelled him to pay a large annual 
tribute, and afterwards, by way of cementing more closely the 
ties of national union, to have demanded of him this daughter, 
accounted one of tlie most beautiful women of her age, but whom, 
shortly after marriage, he returned, when pregnant, to the court 
of Macedon, on the plea, that, with all her beauty, her breath 
was too disgustingly ofTciisive to permit her longer to shaic bis bed. 
On this absurd story, it may be remarked, in the first place, that we 
read, in the Greek historians, of no particular act of hostility that 
passed between any Persian sovereign and Philip, besides the 
former tlirowing succours into the besieged cities of Perinthus and 
Byzantium; secondly, that it is highly improbable that the great 
KING would condescend to espouse the daughter of the petty sub- 
jugated sovereign of Macedon; and, thirdly, if he had espoused her, 
that he would insultingly have sent her back on any such frivolous 
jtrctence. Besides, had this been the case, would the politic Alex- 
ander, ambitious of the Persian throne, have neglected, by public 
manifestos, to urge his hereditary claim ; or would he liavc paid that 
alTcctionate regard, which, to his honour as a son, he ever d/d /ir/y 
to Olympias, not only wlion first, di.sgracefully repudiated by his 
father, on account of imputed infidelity, but through life. 

Extravagant as they arc, such are the Asiatic statements; and, in 
fact, according to them, it was the determination of Escander 
to assert his maternal right to the Persian throne, added to the 
invitation of the nobles of Persia disgusted at the vices and cruelty 
of Darius the Second, which induced him to invade that em- 
pire. 

■Whatever improbability there may be in the accounts given by 
Oriental writers concerning the immediate descent of Alexander, 
there is no. reason wholly to discredit their relations concerning an 
actual and violent war carried bn for some time between the two 
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monarchs, Darius Ochus and Philip, or Filikotat as tliey denomi- 
nate the latter, on account of his refusal to pay the accu^omed 
tribute. That it tenninated adversely to Philip, perpetually engaged 
as he was in attempts to subjugate the Grecian states, is also not in- 
credible; but that he was compelled to purchase peace of the 
Persian sovereign, by consenting to pay an increased annual tribute 
of forty thousand pieces of gold,* as recorded by Mirkhond and the 
historians cited in D’Herbclot, is an assertion that partakes far more 
of the air of Eastern fable than of sober historic truth.-j- It is not, 
however, so much the magnitude of the sum as the degradation of 
Philip's martial character, by so servile a compromise, that renders 
this account improbable; for, Diodorus acquaints us, that he received 
yearly, from the mines of Philippi, a thousand talents of gold,^ 
which amount to nearly tliree millions sterling, and could easily 
have been spared from the treasures devoted to corrupt the venal re- 
publics of Greece. Such, however, are the Persian traditional histo- 
ries, and the quarrel and consequent irruption of Alexander is by 
them referred to the following cause: — The stipulated tribute 
having been again withholden, an ambassador was dispatched to 
the court of Maccdon to' demand it of the young monarclt, who 
returned this metaphorical answer; that the bird, which had been 
accustomed to lay those golden eggs, (the original term signifying 
both an egg and a piece of money,) had taken its flight into the 
other world. This message violently enraged Darius, wlio sent 
back the ambassador with a second message, equally irritating and 
insulting, accompanied with a present expressive of his marked 
contempt for the person and power of the juvenile possessor of the 
Macedonian throne. Before the Persian herald could arrive, Alex- 
ander had taken the field at the head of an army, worthy of 
their general ; an army more brave than numerous, inflexibly deter- 
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mined, at all hazards, to humble the overgrown power of Persia, 
and consisting of the flower of the warlike progeny of Greece, col- 
lected from every region, whence the most undaunted champions 
of freedom, for three centuries had issued forth to brave the 
fiercest rage of battle and run the noblest career of glory. By far 
the greater part of his infantry, however, were natives of the moun- 
tainous districts of the Superior Macedonia, cradled in the forest 
and rocked by the storm, who having had their turbulent spirits regu- 
lated by the strict discipline of Philip, had constantly fought under 
his banners, and been trained, from their youth, to conquest. Such, 
in general, were the hardy bands that formed his infantry ; while 
the wide plains of Thrace and Thessaly furnished him with squadrons 
of cavalry, the most expert and daring in the world. Tlie total 
amount is stated by Arrian at thirty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse, with wliicli he was now to contend against the uncounted 
myriads of Persia.* 

“Were I at the beginning instead of tlic close of a volume of 
considerable magnitude, 1 should be tempted by the subject to 
launch out pretty much at large into the history of this great man, 
to whose original cast of character and comprehensive scope of 
mind, hold to project, and vigorous to execute, plans of equal 
magnificence and utility, and of which, had he lived to mature 
them, the whole human race would probably have rea|3od the 
lasting benefit, preceding historians do not ajrpcai to have done 
sufficient justice. For wh.at, had he been fortunate enough to 
have lived to subdue the irregularities of youthful vanity and passion, 
W’as not to have been expected from a prince of Alexander’s genius 
and talents, tutored in the military art by so consummate a general 
as Philip, and in letters, philosophy, and politics, by so great a 
master in every science as Aristotle. The task, indeed, of drawing 
his portrait with the bold pencil which a character so transcendcntly 
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distinguished by the noblest qualities, however sullied by tem- 
jporary excess, requires, properly belongs to the general historian of 
his life, and not to him whose province is only to record his ex- 
ploits in the limited sphere of Western Hindostan; but I cannot avoid, 
however prematurely, observing, that even those exploits entitle him 
to immortality. For, what general ever, before himself, carried on 
an Indian campaign, and kept the contested held, in the country of 
a bnavc and obstinate enemy during two rainy seasons? or what 
soldiers, besides those inured to the hardy athletic exercises of 
Greece, and brought up in the woods and mountains of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, could have borne, as, according to Diodorus, they 
cheerfully did, a continued drenching rain of seventy days,* sur- 
rounded with the waters of the inundated Panjab; which must have 
been the case, since Alexander entered India in the spring, -j- when the 
rainy season had already begun in the mountains, and crossed the 
Hydaspes at the summer solstice, when it was at its height. Who ever, 
before Maeedonia’s Madman, as our great poet, ignorant of the vast 
designs he liad formed, unwarrantably calls him, embarked so large 
an army on board a fleet hastily constructed ; and, though every thing 
was at slake, in the ardent pursuit of those designs, dared the un- 
known perils of a rapid and dangerous river; exposed the greatest 
part of them to instant destruction, by coasting the Indian Ocean 
in the face of the monsoon; and successfully braved tlie accumulated 
horrors of the Gedrosian deserts? But I must not farther antieijrate a 
subject upon which it will be my duty i>rcscntly to expatiate more at 
large, and have merely premised thus much by way of apology for 
commencing, at so early a period of the life of Alexander, a history 
with which that of India has no intimate connection, till the battle 
of- Arbela had decided the fate of the Persian empire. Still, how- 
ever, the subject is not wholly irrelative; still it is the history of 
the Sovereign, by conquest, of Western Hindostan. Minute details 
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are out of the question ; a general sketch of occurrences, previous to 
that event, will be found of use to illustrate those that follow it. We 
shall be taught, by the survey, no longer To impute to motives of 
vanity and fruitless curiosity the perilous voyage down the Indus; 
the necessary, but arduous, subjection of the predatory nations who 
inhabited the banks of that river to a wild spirit of making con- 
quests and a boundless thirst of plunder ; nor consider the circuitous ' 
march along the desolate coast and burning sands of Carmania, to 
Babylon, as the extreme of rashness and fully, or the result of a 
frantic desire to surpass the feats of Semiramis and Cyrus ! 

Alexander, according to the most esteemed of his biographers, 
was born in the summer of the year 35C, and succeeded to the 
throne of Maccdon in the year 336, before Christ; being at that BeforeChrut, 
time little more than twenty years of age. But the intellectual 336. 
faculties of this prince by no means kept pace with the slow progress 
to maturity of the corporeal: in his earliest youth he astonished 
the court of his father by the display of unrivalled genius in almost 
every line of exertion ; Nature seemed to have formed him for 
some project transcendently daring and magnifieent, while Art and 
Science exhausted all their treasures to finish the prodigy. 

AVhatever may be strictly called Grecian history, 1 mean such 
portions of it as arc not immediately connected with that of Persia, 
and consequently with India, at this period in tributary dependence 
on the former empire, can have no claim to insertion in these 
pages. Net, before we attend Alexander across the Hellespont, 
it w'ill not be improper to observe that the sudden death of Philip, 
the inexperienced age of Alexander, and the impatience of the 
Greek states to throw off the yoke of a Greek oppressor, had not 
permitted the latter to take quiet possession of the wide sovereignty 
acquired by his father. Trained up, however, in maxims of govern- 
ment equally vigorous in the design and rapid in the execution, Alex- 
ander allowed no time for opposition to ripen to maturity, or any 
general confederacy to be formed by the dissatisfied cities of Greece. 
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'With intrepiility and speed that evinced a mltadi fidfy adequatt^ 
even at this early period, to faLs new and important statUm, he 
immediately led the veteran troops of Philip to every district 
of Greece which had elevated the standard of rebellion against 
his authority. The states nearest to Macedon, which had set 
the first example of insurrection, soon found a second Philip 
among them at once to charm them by his eloquence and awe 
them by his sword. Thebes paid tlie penalty of its obstinate per* 
severance in rebellion by its utter destruction; and Atliens itself 
Avas glad to escape the same fate by making the most abject sub* 
mission to that conqueror against whom she had been tlic principal 
means of inciting the rest of Greece to take up arms.* In this 
disgraceful reverse of fortune, however, it should not be forgotten 
that she had the virtue to refuse surrendering up Demosthenes to 
die fury of his enemy, and Alexander was too ardently intent upon 
his meditated Persian expedition, to delay it, by prolonging the 
■ contest for the sole cai^e of punishing that obnoxious orator. 
BefewChrat, Greece being thus restored to a state of profound tranquillity, Alcx- 
^ ander was unanimously appointed generalissimo of its united forces 

destined to act against Persia, in a general assembly of the states 
convened for that purpose at Corinth; and, having made the 
necessary arrangements for preserving that security during ' his 
absence, both in Macedonia and the rest of the dependent cities, 
but especially in Macedonia, of which he appointed Antipater 
governor, with an army highly dkciplined and brave, of twelve 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred horse, he commenced tliat 
celebrated expedition, to tlic particular detail of which we now 
return. 

Alexander was one of those enlightened princes who consider 
sELiGioN as essential to the wise government of an empire. Pre- 
viously, therefore, to his departure from Greece, he offered mag- 
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fiifioent facrificeff to the gods of his country, in order to gain their 
protection and avert evil. Indeed his conduct in this respect was 
uniformly consistent throughout the whole of his expedition, as no 
undertaking of consequence commenced or terminated without the 
solemnity of sacrllice. To these sacrifices succeeded public feasts of 
great splendor, as between men of whom a great portion were 
doomed never to meet again. After which the king made ample 
presents to the courtiers, dividing among his friends even the royal 
domains and hereditary revenues. On this occasion there fell from 
him that remarkable expression which so strikingly displayed the 
grandeur of his designs and the extent of his views, fully de- 
monstrating that he had no idea of a speedy return, if ever, to his 
hereditary kingdom of Macedon; for, when one of liis courtiers, 
struck with tlie prodigality of his donations, asked him what he 
reserved for himself, Alexander replied, Hope: in other words, 
I have no occasion for the riches of Macedon; the treasures of 
Asia, the subjugated world, will shortly be mine.* 

When the army assembled at Amphipolis, on the river Strymon, 
in order to pass over tlic Hellespont into Asia, if amounted, accord- 
ing to Arrian, as before observed, to thirty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse; the former commanded by Parmenio, the latter 
by the g;eneralE Pliilotas and Galas. Thence they marched to 
Scstos, where they embarked on board a fleet of one hundred 
and sixty galleys, of three benches of oars, besides others of smaller 
burthen. When the vessel which contained Alexander had reached 
the middle of the streight, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune, and 
poured out a libation to the Nereids from a golden cu]). On 
approaching the continent, which was to be tlie scene of his future 
glory, Alexander, in a transport of joy, launched a javelin, which 
struck deep iitto the eartli; and, when the ship reached it, he 
leapt in complete armour upon the shore, sacrificed to the tutelary 
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gods of Greece, and immediately hastened to that Iliiim of -which 
his favourite Homer had early charmed him with the affecting tale. 
The electric effect which id visit of this kind, to a spot so conse- 
crated from age to age, -must have had on the mind of our young 
hero, may more easily be conceived than described ; he sacrificed to 
the. manes of the mighty heroes whom he ;nade his exemplar; he 
adorned their tombs with garlands; and he departed with re-animated 
ambition to rival them in renown. 

Under these impressions he pursued his march, without opposition, 
to tlie river Granicus, where an army, says Diodorus, of one hundred 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse, commanded by the Persian 
governors of the neighbouring provinces, lay encamped, in order to 
dispute the passage. Arrian states the Persian force at twenty 
thousand foot and the like number of horse; but the Persians, who 
could always bring such immense armies into the field, M'ould 
scarcely risk an action under the larger number of infantry men- 
tioned by Diodorus, while Arrian’s account of the cavalry may 
yet be correct, because on them their principal dependence lay. 
The Granicus was a river exceedingly rapid, and, in some parts, 
very deep ; the banks were steep, broken, and craggy. No posi- 
tion, tliercforc, seemed to the Persian commander more eligible 
to check, the career of the invading Greeks than the station they 
had chosen; but tliis arrangement was in diametrical opposition to 
that of an officer of far higher military experience than them all, 
Memnon of Rhodes, whom Darius had appointed commander-in- 
chief of the whole coa>t of Asia Minor, a man who well knew the 
desperate courage of the enemy w'ith whom they had to engage. 
It was his decided opinion that the Persians should by no means, 
at this early period of the contest, hazard a battle with the more 
experienced Macedonians; but that their numerous cavalry should 
scour the country in every direction, laying ail in desolation, that 
the supplies of forage and provision might be wholly cut off, and 
the invading enemy be driven to the necessity of a retreat from tlie 
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mere pressure of famine. In the mean time, he proposed to send 
an army into Macedonia, and thus divide their force and distract 
their councils. This judicious advice was over-ruled by the selfish 
policy of the governors of the maritime provinces, who, unwilling 
to have their satrapies desolated and their property destroyed, im- 
puted these sound maxims in the science of war to latent treachery 
in Memnon. 

The Persians, thus advantageously posted, and lining the whole 
shore to a great extent, conceived that every attempt to dislodge 
them must be fruitless, and locked down without dismay on the ap- 
proaching army of the Macedonians. On the arrival of the latter, 
notwithstanding the great superiority of the enemy in numbers 
and their strong position; notwithstanding the fatigue of a long 
march which his troops had just undergone, and the urgent de- 
sire of Parmcnio that he would defer the attack till the following 
morning; Alexander, disdaining to be stopped by a brook, as he 
termed the Granicus, after having passed an ocean, finding a place 
where the stream was fordable, commanded the trumpets to sound, 
and a considerable body of his light-liorse to advance into the 
river, himself following at the head of the right wing, which 
consisted wholly of Thessalian cavalry, to give them support and 
animate them to the attack. 'I'he Pereian hoi-sc, posted on the 
heights above, jioured down upon them, as they forded the river, 
a shower of arrows, which killed and wounded many of the horses; 
and, as the Macedonians successively endeavoured to ascend the 
steep banks, pushed them back into the sU'caui w'ith their lung spears. 
The place most favourable for effecting a landing was, in particular, 
guarded by a strong and select band of Persian 'cavalry, at tlie 
head of whom fought Memnon, the Rhodian, with his sons, and the 
most valiant of the Persian officers. These brave men made dreadful 
havoc of the assailing enemy, so that all that fought In the first 
ranks were slain, except a few who retreated to the stronger body 
now advancing in an impenetrable phalanx, under Alexander him- 
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self. These, drawing up in tsrder, as they reached the sliore, by 
their superior discipline, their martial skill, and the strength and 
depth of their column, gradually gained ground upon die Persians, 
and drove them from their station. 

The other battalions now pressing eagerly forward, successively 
ascended the bank, in spite of all the efforts of the Persians to repel 
them, and the contest became most obstinate and bloody. In 
the midst of it, Alexander observing Spithridates, son-in-law of 
Darius, mounted on a stately horse, and fighting valiantly at the 
head of a band of Persian officers and relatives, immediately rode 
up at full speed to the spot, and, at the first onset, thrust him 
througli the mouth with his spear. At that instant Rhaisaces, the 
brother of Spithridates, coming up, aimed so furious a blow with 
his sword at the king’s head, that it divided his helmet, grazed Iris 
skull, and struck off a part of his plume. He was just on the point 
of repeating the blow, which, in all probability, would have anni- 
hilated his hopes of being the conqueror of Asia, when Clytus, 
springing forward, with one stroke of his cimeter, cut off the 
sword-arm of the fierce assailant, and saved the life of Iris master. 
The Macedonians, animated by the example of their sovereign to 
brave every danger, now rushed upon the enemy, and soon routed 
all but the Greek mercenaries, who Hrmly stood their ground, and 
for sonic time sustained the attack of the whole army; but, being at 
length overpowered, were nearly all cut to pieces. Two thousand of 
them, who surrendered themselves prisoners, were sent in chains to 
Maccdon, the Just scorn of their fellow-citizens, for having fought on 
the side of tlic barbarians against their country. AVitli them were 
transmitted three hundred suits of Persian armour, to be suspended as 
trophies in the temple of Fallas, in grateful remembrance of this 
important victory.* Diodorus states the loss of the Persians, in the 
battle of the Granicus, at ten thousand infantry and two thousand 
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cavalry; but it seems scarcely credible, considering the obstinate 
lesistance of the Persians on its banks, and the numbers that perished 
ia the river, that tlie loss of the invading army should only amount 
to eighty-five horse and thirty foot.* In this, as in all other similar 
cases throughout the campaign in Asia, we must allow no small 
latitude to Greek vanity and exaggeration. 

We have been more particular in our account of this first engage- 
ment of Alexander in Asia, because it clearly shews the resolute 
character of the man, in exposing ^is life to such imminent danger, 
and his full confidence, or rather a kind of prescient conviction, of 
the success of his Asiatic expedition. The affair of the Granicus has 
been branded by Plutarch-j- as the result of extreme rashness and 
almost insanity iii the Macedonian hero, in attacking, to such infinite 
disadvantage, an army so superior in point of numbers and position ; 
but he is fully exculpated by Arrian, who brings in Alexander, de- 
claring it was done that the enemy might see the determined ardour 
with which he pursued his great object of sub'duing Persia, and tiiat 
he might at once strike an irresistible terror into the soul of his 
enemies. The consequence was as Alexander had wisely pre- 
judged; this decisive victory put him in possession of Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia, and all the adjacent region. The rich city of 
Ephesus surrendered to him without a summons; and, tliough ac 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, he met with a vigorous resistance from 
|jie determined valour of Memnon, the Rhodian, who successively 
threw himself into tiiosc cities with a body of resolute Greeks, who 
had escaped with him from the battle of the Granicus, yet, on their 
subjection, all the other Greek cities of Asia joyfully opened their 
gates, and hailed him their deliverer from the bondage of Persia. 
The approach of winter put an end to the first campaign, and left 
him at full leisure to provide for the security of his new con- 
quests. 
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Alexander, about this period, took the uncommon resolution of 
entirely dismissing iiis fleet; another circumstance that strongly 
evinces how very remote from his thoughts was any idea of re- 
turning to his hereditary dominions, and that he thought Asia already 
his own. At the same time, he took effectual care to render the 
Persian fleet useless, by immediate and vigorous cflbrts to make 
himself master of all the ports on its extended coast. To this end, 

. having obtained fresh recruits to his army from Greece, during tlie 
spring of,^he year 333, he began his march 
through Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, and the other maritime 
provinces of Asia Minor, all which he rapidly subdued, appointing 
governors to each from the number of his most tried friends. In the 
mean time, Darius was by no means inactive. At the desire of Mem- 
non himself, he dispatched that faithful and enterprising officer witli 
a considerable army into Greece, with the view of exciting insur- 
rection among the Greek states, and of compelling Alexander to re- 
turn to the defence of his hereditary dominions. The unfortunate 
death of Memnon, by sickness, before Mytelcne, which city he 
was at that time besieging, frustrated all the intended cflccts of 
this wise project; and Darius, now convinced of the necessity of 
vigorous exertion, summoned the forces of his vast empire to Baby- 
lon, where they assembled to the amount of nearly half a million. 
Instead, however, of waiting for Alexander in the witle plains of 
tliat province where his immense army, and, in particular, his 
cavalry, would have room to act to tlie gr(?alcst advantage against an 
army so very inferior, bis evil genius hurried liim into tlie fatal 
resolution of seeking the Macedonian monarch in the confined 
and mountainous district of Cilicia. On being informed of the 
movements of Darius, Alexander immediately commenced his 
march for Upper Asia, being determined to offer him battle, and 
he had already passed the three celebrated sfreights of that province, 
when, to his' astonisliment, he learned that Darius himself had 
entered Cilicia, and was at Sochas, within two days march of tliose 
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streights. No intelligence could be mote agreeable to Alexander 
than that of his enemy having taken a position in so confined a 
situation, as must necessarily deprive him of the use of half his 
forces; and therefore, without any delay, he repassed the streights, 
ill order to bring him to engagement. Alexander, in advancing 
and forming his army for that purpose, contrived to have his 
right wing protected by the mountains, and his left by the sea, 
to prevent the possibility of being surrounded. Darius opposed 
to them, in his first line, thirty thousand Greek mercenaries, sup- 
ported on tlicir right and left by sixty thousand heavy-armed 
Persian cavalry ; the wliole number of which the ground they 
occupied would allow. Behind the whole were ranged, in crowded 
and useless lines, tlic remainder of this unwieldy army, in the 
midst of which, according to an ancient custom of the Persian 
monarchs, Darius himself took his station. In this, as in the former 
battle, a river, ■— the river Pinarus, — • separated the two armies. 

Alexander took upon himself the command of the right wing of 
his army, with which ho rushed forward to attack the left wing 
of that of Darius, which he broke and defeated. In tlie rapid pur- 
suit of them he crossed the Pinarus; and, observing Darius fighting 
from his chariot, and surrounded with nobles and the flower of the 
Persian army, he eagerly pressed forward to engage him. He 
hoped, by an exertion of personal valour, at once to put an end to 
the contest; but successive bodies of liorse interposing, prevented 
his coming near enough to attack him, and tlie contest in that 
quarter soon became extremely violent and bloody; the heaps of 
slain nobility, who had sacrificed their lives to preserve that of their 
master, making almost an entrenchment round the chariot of the 
Persian sovereign. In tlie heat of the conflict. Alexander was 
wounded in the thigh and the horses that drew the chariot of 
Darius, taking fright, became utterly ungovernable, and luirricd 
their master from the scene of death. The involuntary fliglit of 
Darius was the signal for that of his troops, and the foremost ranks 
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falling back upon each other, the first tumultuously pressing on the 
second, the second on the third, and so on, a scene of infinite con* 
fusion and disaster ensued, and multitudes were trampled to death 
both by the horses and by their comrades. As the conquerors kept 
on their pursuit, Darius was at length compelled to quit his chariot, 
and insure his safety by mounting a horse, and riding incessantly 
at full speed, till he reached the Euphrates. 

The centre, consisting of the Macedonian plialanx, engaged the 
mercenaries that formed the opposite centre, and both fought with 
sudi obstinate bravery that for a long time the victory remained 
extremely doubtful ; the mercenaries having more than once broke 
the phalanx ; but the horse that formed the right wing, after routing 
the enemy's left, came to their aid, and turned the scale in favour 
of the latter. At that moment the carnage of the mercenaries be- 
came dreadful, being attacked both in front and flank, cut to 
pieces by the cavalry, and thrust through with spears by the infantry. 
Still,' however, the greater part intrepidly stood their ground, selling 
their lives as dear as possible. At length, being reduced from 
thirty thousand to a third of that number, disdaining to yield, they 
made good their retreat, in excellent order, to the mountains of 
Syria, and, pursuing their route to the coast, embarked for Greece 
in the same transports that had brought them. As to the Persian 
horse that formed tlie right wing of the enemy, they for a long 
time resolutely combated the powerful body of Thessalian horse 
that formed Alexander’s left; but, seeing their own left wing totally 
routed, Darius fled, and the mercenaries compelled to retreat, 
they also betook themselves to flight. The cliariot of Darius, con- 
taining his bow, his shield, and the imperial chlamys worn by the 
kings of Persia, but relinquished during his precipitate flight, in 
the pursuit were seized, and brought to Alexander. The superb 
tent of that monarch also, with his mother, his wife, his children, 
and a numerous train of Persian ladies of the highest rank, were 
among the spoil and captives of that day. The treasure, taken in the 
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camp, did not exceed three thousand talents of silver; the rest, 
with an immense quantity of plate, rich furniture, and other articles 
of high value, had been sent for.safety to Damascus ; but these, also, 
shortly after, became the property of the victor. The numbers 
reported to have fallen on either side are, again, incredibly dis- 
proportionate ; Arrian, the most authentic guide, stating the loss of 
the Persians at ninety thousand foot and ten thousand horse, and of 
the Macedonians of high rank, among whom was Ptolemy, the son 
of Seleucus, he says there were one hundred and twenty.* Of the 
total amount of the slain in Alexander’s army he gives no account ; 
from which circumstance it may easily be gathered, that it must 
have been much greater than is stated by the highest computation in 
Diodorus, which is three hundred men.-j' Thus terminated the 
fatal battle of Issus; and, in commemoration of the decisive victory 
obtained at that place, Alexander aftervrards erected that celebrated 
city near the scite of it, on the Sintis Issicus, or gulph of the same 
name, which is even at this day called after his name, in Persian, 
Scanderoon, or the city of Escandcr, and by the Greeks Alcx- 
andretta, the sea-port of the great commercial city of Aleppo. 

The path now lay immediately open to Babylon and the heart 
of Persia, but Alexander did not, at this period of the war, incline to 
pursue Darius beyond the Euphrates. lie had other projects to be 
completed before he took entire possession of the vast empire 
which he seemed to be convinced destiny had reserved for him.:}: 
The grand scheme already formed within liis comprehensive mind 
of uniting Europe and Asia by the ties of aHinity and the bond of 

’■ Arrian« lib. ix. cap. lo, ii. -f DIod. Sic. Ub.xvit. cap. 512-518. 

% Such was Alexander's and such was hts historian, Arrian's, idea; but a Christian historian, 
however he may occasionally accommodate himself to a Pagan mode of expression, would be 
criminal if he did not add that the power, who rules the dtstiny of man, he who setteth 
up and putteth down kingdoms, had himself ordained Alexander, (Daniel, viii. 1-8,) tiv 
mighty he>coat •luith eme hor/i, to be the subverter of the Persian empire. When he had 
finished his alUtud tatk, this Avatar, (if we may so denominate him,) for his impiety and 
intemperance, was cot off. Mark, sceptic, and be dumb! 
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commerce, as well as giving a new, an ampler, and an unre- 
strained, current to that commerce, did not admit of the coast of 
Phcenice being left unconquered, nor the existence of Tyre, its 
capital where it had long centred, in its ancient glory, if at all. In 
truth, Alexander justly considered himself as only a state-prisoner 
in a vast empire, while a powerful Phoenician fleet, always at 
die beck of the Persian monarch, sailed triumphantly on the ocean; 
and, having as yet no navy of any importance, he was resolved to 
crush that abundant source of the Persian power at the fountain- 
head, by the utter humiliation, if not tlie annihilation, of Tyre. 
Regulating his conduct, therefore, by the above sound political, 
maxim, and considering subjugated Asia itself as little better than a 
magnificent prison* until he should be fully master of its maritime 
regions, he marched, towards the close of the year 333 before 
Christ, into Syria, where the cities of Biblos and Sidon immediately 
threw open their gates to him; but the merchant-princes of Tyre, 
probably conjecturing his real intentions, refused to admit his army 
within their walls, and prepared, without a moment’s delay, for 
active and resolute resistance. There is scarcely any event more 
celebrated in the history of Alexander, or in the annals of maritime 
Asia, than the prolonged and vigorous siege, the obstinate and 
skilful defence, and final subversion, of Tyre, during which all tlie 
military science at that time known was not only exerted, but ex- 
hausted, by either party. It cost Alexander seven months to reduce 
it, and this unexpected delay undoubtedly provoked him to take 
that sanguinary revenge on its brave inhabitants, which remains a 
deep and indelible blot on his memory. All the circumstances of 
this memorable affair are minutely related by Arrian, and to that 
author the reader is referred for those particulars which would swell 
this volume to a disproportionate magnitude.-j- 

• As France in fact is, though far from a magniheent one, to its tyrannical rulers, at 
the present dny. 

■\ Arrian^ lib. ii. cap. 18-24. 
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Twice, during tills protracted interval, ambassadors had arrived 
from Darius with offers of enormous sums as tlie ransom of the 
captive royal family, and Ayith earnest supplication for peace on 
Alexander’s own terms; but his views admitted of no peace till Asia 
^as wholly subjugated: it was far from his intention to hold a di- 
vided empire with another. Asia itself was scarcely large enough 
for an Alexander. 

Though tliere are some inconsistencies in Josephus’s disputed 
account of the visit which Alexander paid to Jerusalem in his way 
to Gaza, of his prostration of himself before the high priest, and 
hearing the unequivocal prophecies relating to himself in Danie], 
read and explained to him in the temple, in which he is also re- 
corded by the same writer to have sacrificed to the true God ; yet I 
cannot bring myself to believe, with a late writer,* that so cir- 
cumstantial an account could ever have been forged by that author. 
It might have descended to him traditionally, and been omitted by 
Arrian and other biographers of Alexander, as in their opinion not 
important enough for tlie page of history. -j* 

Difficulties scarcely less discouraging and numerous than tliosc ex- 
perienced at Tyre attended the reduction of Gaza; but the genius of 
Alexander sunnounted them all, though in surmounting them he was 
severely wounded in the shoulder. The same genius disjrhiyed the 
consummate policy peculiar to itself in afterw'ards constituting that 
almost impregnable fortress, situated on the extremity of Kgypt 
and Syria, a grand magazine of arms ; at the same time leaving in it 
a numerous garrison. By these two arduous enterprises, his army 
being much reduced, he delayed his march into ligypt till he 
could procure fresh recruits from Greece, and these having at 
length arrived, he hastened thither, and, in seven days, reached 
Pcliisium. Tlio terror of his anus, added to the rooted detestation 
of the Egyptians for the Persian tyratits wlio had mutilated and 


* The Baron dc St. Croix. 
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slain their gods, opened for him an uninterrupted passage to Mem- 
phis, its capital; where, in direct opposition to the bigoted policy of 
the Persians, he offered public and splendid sacrifices, as well to the 
Egyptian as the Grecian - deities. We shall scarcely ever find 
Alexander entering upon a new conquest, but he navigates th^ 
rivers and explores the coasts of the subjugated country. At Mem- 
phis he embarked on the Nile, and sailed down its stream through 
the Canopic, or most western moutii, into the ocean. It was the 
result of an accurate survey of that part of the coast, and of the ad- 
vantageous situation it afforded for establishing there an emporium for 
the commerce of the whole world, on the conquest of which he 
firmly depended, that induced him to give immediate orders for 
the erection of a city to be called after his own name. Of this 
celebrated city, which, for eighteen centuries, continued the glory 
of the East, and, from its opulence, was denominated the Golden, 
Alexander himself projected the magnificent plan, and marked the 
extended boundaries. It is said to have originally resembled, in 
form, a Macedonian mantle, having one vast street a hundred feet 
in breadth, and no less than five miles in Icngtli, open through its 
whole extent to the salubrious Etesian breezes blowing from the 
Mediterranean tliat bounded it on the north, while the great lake 
Marcotis constituted its southern limit. This noble street was inter- 
sected by others of equal breadth and beauty, running in parallel 
lines, forming, at tlieir junction, extensive squares, and crowded 
with lofty edifices, temples, baths, amphitheatres, while walls of 
amazing height and thickness, flanked at regular distances with 
strong bastions, surrounded this intended metropolis of the commer- 
cial world. Its excellent port he caused to be cleansed and deepened, 
but it was reserved for his successors, the Ptolemies, to add the stu- 
pendous mote tliat joined Alexandria to the isle of Pharos, and 
divided the spacious harliour into two, as well as that majestic 
Pharos itself, erected entirely of white marble, which, for beauty 
and grandeur, had no rival, and was justly enumerated among the 
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wonders of the ancient world. Its superb palace, its famous ihiH^ 
seum, its vast gymnasium, its noble library, tliough not all the 
immediate work of Alexander, but probably exactly finished by 
Ptolemy Lagus according to the plan of his sovereign, his friend, 
and his brother, all combined to render Alexandria a lasting monu- 
ment of the towering genius of its founder, while it exhibited in- 
dubitable testimony of the grand commercial designs, which he had 
thus early formed, but wliich unfortunately he lived not to 
mature. 

To return to our narration: — Alexander, haring consigned the 
charge of this great concern to Dinocrates, the immortal architect of 
the second temple of Diana, immediately commenced that extra- 
ordinary and perilous visit to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in the 
deserts of Lybia, the incentives to which in the mind of a general of 
such foresight, and intent as he was upon the accomplishment 
of such arduous schemes, have proved the cause of infinite per- 
plexity to all Ills biographers. The motives more generally assigned 
arc the example of Hercules, and his vanity to be thought tlie son 
of the Lybian, as Hercules was of the Grecian, Jupiter, wlio, in that 
superb and secluded sanctuary, was worshipped under the form of a 
ram. On this account, the tiara of Alexander, and, after him, of all 
the Macedonian sovereigns, was generally decorated with the hoxn 
of that animal, his ambition aiming to be considered as his de- 
scendant; not that he was absurd enough to think so himself, but he 
politically yielded to the prevailing prejudices of the tiay, in regard 
to the celestial descent of heroes, and to the general impression 
tliat the conqueror of the world ought to be somcwliat more than a 
mortal. It is remarkable, too, that the Oriental denomination of 
Escander is Dulcahnein, or Two-JIomed, because, as they explain 
it, in his career of conquest, he seemed to have passed from one 
horn of the sun to the other, or from west to cast: it is, liowever, 
far more probable to have been derived from some adulatory Greek 
title, allusive to this Ammoniac genealogy. Whatever might have 
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^en the motive, whether to riva) Hercules, or to have himself pub- 
licly acknowledged the son of the Lybian Jove, and however ex- 
aggerated by historians may have been the sufferings of the army, 
during this exjaedition, there can be no doubt but that great peril 
was run in traversing those immense deserts immediately under a 
tropical sun, from the failure of water and the drifting of the sands in 
that arid region ; as well as much unnecessary delay in the critical 
situation of Alexander: nor is it easy to conceive of what utility 
it could prove adequate to the risk and inconvenience of such a 
toilsome march. His fortunate arrival and safe return, therefore, 
with such an army, are by all his biographers accounted as mi- 
raculous; and the effect of the interposing aid of that sovereign 
Jupiter, whose protection he sought, and whom he claimed as his 
august progenitor. Alexander, on his return, found the works, in- 
tended to make his new city the wonder of the East, already far 
advanced, and, inarching to Memphis, received there ambassadors 
bearing congratulations from the various states of Greece, with 
a considerable body of fresh recruits, both cavalry and infantry. 

Having pl.aced a strong garrison in that city, and other fortresses 
of Egypt, headed by commanders of tried loyally and valour, and 
every thing being now fully mature for the accomplishment of the 
great projects which he had been so long planning, of empire and 
BeforeChiist, of glory, Alexander, in tlje spring of the year before Christ 331, 
hastened back into Syria; and thence bent his course to the Upper 
Asia, with the fixed determination of seeking Darius, wheresoever he 
was to be found, and deciding, by one general engagement, the fate 
of the interior of tliat vast continent, of which the whole maritime 
region was now entirely in his power. Animated by these hopes, 
and impatient for tlic dazzling prize, he passed with rapidity the 
intervening country between Tyre and the Euphrates, and, arriving 
at Thapsacus, on that river, repaired the bridge, over which Darius 
and his routed army had passed after the battle of Issus ; but which 
now served to transport his conqueror into the heart of Mesopotamia. 
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This was effected without opposition, notwithstanding the charge 
of guarding that passage had been committed to a Persian officer, 
named Mazaeus, who was stationed there with a corps of three 
thousand horse and two tliousand Greek mercenaries; for, at the 
near approach of the Macedonians, that commander immediately 
retreated, setting fire to tlie whole country on liis flight, that it 
might not afford forage and provisions to the invaders. Alexandci- 
now continued his progress towards Babylon, but not by the direct 
road, probably because that route was desolated by Mazaeus; he, 
therefore, continued his march to the Tigris by a more circuitou ', 
but, at the same time, less sterile, tract, keeping, says Arrian, the 
Euphrates and the Armenian mountains on his left hand.* Darius, 
in the mean time, had collected from all the distant provinces of 
his empire an army at least double in number to that which he had 
commanded at Issus, and had encamped at the village of Oaviga- 
mcla, near Arbcla, where a wide champaign country afforded ample 
room for his innumerable forces to act without that obstruciion and 
confusion which were the necessary consequence of the former 
engagement in the narrow streights of Cilicia. Of those forces, and 
of their respective commanders, there is, in Arrian, a minute and 
circumstantial account, as well as the provinces whence they were 
tlrawn, among which it is only necessary for us to notice the 
Indians adjacent to ISactria, which are mentioned first in this 
muster-roll, and, added to tlic Arechosian troops, the Indian 
mountaineers, u iili a train of elephants from the districts beyond the 
Indus: a convincing proof that the Indians continued in that tri- 
butary dependence upon Pereia, which we have all long contended 
they did, from their conquest by Hystaspcs.-f- 

On hearing that the Macedonian army were approaching the 
Tigris, Darius dispatched Mazaeus, at the head of a considerable 
body of chosen horse, to give every obstruction possible to his 


* Airian, lib, iii. cap. 7, 8. 
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passage of that river ; but this precaution was ineffectual, for, before 
their arrival, Alexander had completed the passage, although with 
the utmost difficulty, from its extreme rapidity. 

Such was that difficulty, and such the fatigue they endured, that 
he was compelled to permit them to halt two whole days on the 
opposite banks to recover themselves; during which period a lunar 
eclipse, a phaenomenon at all times esteemed by the Asiatics highly 
inauspicious, struck the Greeks with such terror, tliat they hesitated 
to proceed farther on an expedition to which earth and heaven 
seemed to be alike adverse, and in which they appeared to be hur- 
ried, by a spirit of unsatiated and indomitable ambition, equally 
beyond the limits of reason and the bounds of nature.* .The pious 
policy of Alexander, however, on this as well as many other im- 
portant occasions, failed not, by means of the flattering tribe of 
Egyptian soothsayers that attended his army, to convert this omen, 
as well as he had many preceding ones of a presumed malignant 
import, into an omen of triumphant success, and a means of exciting 
a general enthusiasm to an immediate battle; those venerable seers 
declaring, that, by this sign, it was evident that the glory of the 
Persian sovereign was eclipsed by dial of the Macedonian ; and that 
the lustre of the Persian crown would soon be extinguished for ever. 
This flattering interpretation of the omen being widely circulated 
through the army, revived their courage and inflamed their ardour. 
Alexander took advantage of Uiis favourable change in their senti- 
ments, and broke up his camp at midnight to go in quest of the 
enemy. Under these impressions, they continued dieir march 
through Assyria, and being at length arrived within a sliort distance 
of the Persian lines, he there halted, that he might grant his men 
that repose which they needed afier their march, and lead diem in 
full vigour and spirits against an army, formidable for its numbers 
and valiant from desperation. 


* Curtiu), Gbiiv. cap. i}, 
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At this period of awful suspense, ambassadors arrived from Darius, 
bearing', at once, that unhappy monarch’s warmest acknow- 
ledgments for die magnificent funeral honours with which iiu had 
buried Statira, his queen, lately deceased, in the Grecian camp, 
and new overtures for an accommodation of their differences. He 
now offered him, as the price of peace, the uncontrolled sovereignty 
of all the countries lying between the Hellespont and the Euphrates, 
with the addition of thirty thousand talents, as the ransom of the royal 
captives. Parmeiiio in vain counselled his master to listen to propo- 
sals at once so liberal and honourable ; but Alexander would hear of 
no terms short of the unconditional submission of Darius, and the ex- 
plicit acknowledgement of himself as his lord and conqueror; adding, 
that there had been no instance, in the records of time or the 
history of nature, of hco suns shining forth in one firmament. 
Such being the imperious answer returned to this embassy, the two 
monarciis prepared once more to settle, by arms, the final ad- 
justment of their claims to the sovereignty of Asia.* The dis- 
position of the Persian army, according to certain memoirs of its 
arrangement, found after the battle in the camp of Darius, was as 
follows: Numerous squadrons of Bactrian, Persian, and Arachosian, 
cavalry formed its left wing, opposed to Alexander’s right. The 
right consisted of the Phoenician, Mesopotamian, and Median, horse, 
commanded l>y natives of those respective regions. In the centre, 
led on by Darius, surrounded by the flower of the Persian nobility, 
were placed the numerous infantry, composed of Babylonians, 
Susians, Indians, the royal guard, and the G.rcck auxiliaries, on 
whom he principally depended to repel the Macedonian phalanx, 
which always formed the enemy’s centre. In the front of his 
^rmy were ranged two hundred chariots, armed with scythes, and a 
considerable body of elephants obtained from tlie tributary provinces 
of India. Of the army of Alexander in tlie front of centre, as we 


* Curtius, Ub.ir. cap. 26. Jiutia, lib.u, cap. 12. 
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just observed, were stationed the Macedonian phalanx as an im- 
pregnable bulwark; and, behind them, the auxiliary Greek in- 
fantry. Alexander himself, as usual, commanded the right wing, 
consisting of the Macedonian and auxiliary horse; while the left, 
composed ' principally of Thessalian cavalry, was led on by Par- 
menio. As the army of the enemy covered nearly twice the space 
of ground occupied by his own, and it was probable they might 
attempt to surround him, these wings were directed to extend 
themselves as wide as they possibly could, without too much weak- 
ening their strength. The rear of the centre-battalions had also 
orders, in that case, to face about, and charge the encircling enemy 
with their spears ; and, as a still farther precaution, Alexander took 
care to have a flying squadron of considerable force in reserve 
against such an emergency. In respect to the scythe-armed cha- 
riots, on whatever quarter they might make their attack, orders 
were issued for that division immediately to open, that their progress 
might he unobstructed, and, consequently, innoxious. The Persian 
army on this grand occasion, if estimated at a fair average of the 
varying historians, amounted to five hundred thousand foot and 
forty thousand horse : that of Alexander is said, by Arrian, to have 
been only seven thousand horse and forty thousand foot.* 

Such, very generally stated, (for it is not necessary, nor, amidst the 
jarring accounts of the ancients, is it possible, .to be minutely correct,) 
were the numbers and arrangement of the mighty armies that con- 
tended, at Gaugaraela for the sovereignty of Asia. The Persian 
^ army, numerous as it was, by no means possessed the vigour and spirit 

proper for such an important day, having, in the constant apprehen- 
sion of an attack from (he enemy, been all night under arms, and 
consequently exhausted by that unnecessary vigil. Alexander com- 
menced the dreadful contest by a furious attack at the head of his 
right wing on the Scythian and Bactrian cavalry that formed the 
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left of the enemy. Those brave and athletic natives of the Northern 
Asia repelled the assault with equal fury, while, to assist their 
efforts and break the impetuosity of the Macedonian horse, the 
scythe-armed chariots were ordered to bear down upon that division. 
A shower of darts, javelins, and other missile weapons, from a select 
band of archers, stationed at hand for the purpose, was immediately 
poured upon the charioteers and horses, which wounded some and 
killed others; while the troops dividing as directed, opened to the 
remainder a clear passage through the midst of tirem to the troops in 
reserve, who were prepared to complete their destruction. The 
unwieldy Indian animals, at the same time, being severely galled 
by the javelins and terrified by the shouts of the as'-ailanLs, were 
driven back on the Persian infantry, and becoming ungovernable, 
through the violence of pain, spread confusion and dismay wherever 
they came. The conflict between the right and left wings was soon 
renewed with . redoubled futy, and the hardy Scythians, as often as 
routed, presently rallied again, and returned to the charge. No exer- 
tions, however, of barbarian fortitude could long resist the disciplined 
bravery and superior manoeuvring of the Macedonian and Grecian 
horse. After an obstinate contest, the former were entirely broken 
and dispersed. Alexander did not lose time in pursuing the fugitives; 
but, wheeling about, fell with his whole force on tlic flank of the 
Persian centre; and the Macedonian phalanx, that .formed his own 
centre, immediately coming up, and attacking them in front, they 
were quickly thrown into irrecoverable disorder, betaking themselves 
to flight in every direction. The auxiliary Greeks, however, and 
the body-guard of Darius, whose station was always in the centre, 
disdained to fly, and for a long lime fought with obstinate intrepidity; 
though excessively impeded in their movements by the pressure of 
the immense throng around them, who had already sufl'ered dis- 
comfiture. 

The immediate presence of the two mighty competitors for Asia, 
tlic amazing greatness of the stake, and the exasperation of personal 
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auimosity between tlie loyal and rebellious Greeks, between those 
who fought for the liberty of dieir country and those who combated 
to overthrow it, animated either party to deeds of incredible bravery, 
and the carnage in that quarter became not only continued and hor- 
rible, but the ubimate success was, for a long time, in die highest 
degree doubtful. At the hottest period of the contest, a circumstance 
occurred that immediately turned die scale in favour of the Ma- 
cedonians; for Alexander, impatient of protracted victory, with all 
his strength launching a javelin at his rival as he sate fighting in his 
lofty and splendid car, struck tlic charioteer to earth. An imme- 
diate rumour spread rapidly through the ranks that Darius hinaself 
was slain, and the loud and piercing shrieks of lamentation that 
followed, for the fallen sovereign, served at once to propagate and 
confirm the disastrous report. All the rest of the royal family, who 
were in the battle, supposing that every thing was now lost, imme- 
diately fled witli the guards; and Darius, in the agony of Iiis 
despair, is reported by some of his historians to have drawn his 
cimeter with intent to dispatch himself ; but, looking eagerly round, 
and seeing the large portion of his army that formed his left wing, 
still furiously engagt^d with the enemy, and a few loyal battalions 
still encircling him, he was received into the centre of that faithful 
band, and by them protected in the flight which his personal safety 
now rendered indispensably necessary.* The imminent danger which 
at that instant threatened Parmcnio and the left wing, prevented any 
vigorous pursuit on the part of the Macedonians; for that body was 
nearly surrounded by Mazseus at the head of the numerous and ex- 
pert body of cavalry, principally Median and Parthian, that formed 
Darius’s right wing, and nothing but the instant and effectual 
succour, which the Macedonian sovereign was thus enabled to give 
them, saved tiiem from entire destruction. During also this un- 
fortunate situation of Parmenio, and the distant engagement of 
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Alexander, a considerable bod}' of Indian and Persian horse had 
taken an opportunity to penetrate even to the Macedonian camp, 
and assisted by the Barbarian x-aptives, who had risen upon their 
weak guard, were plundering the tents and baggage. These were 
immediately attacked by the rear of the ccntrc>division, who had 
faced about, as commanded in the general orders of the day,' and 
were in part defeated ; but the assailants, being horse, could not be 
pursued. In their retreat, however, with the plunder, they were 
met by Alexander on his return to succour P.u-mcnio; the spoil 
was retaken, and tliemsclvcs almost to a man cut to pieces. As soon 
as his troops had reached their object, — the right wing, — a combat 
stilt more determined and bloody than that in which he had 
already been engaged with the left commenced, and on this occa- 
sion many of his most valuable officers were wounded; among 
whom was Hcplurstion. Victory was at length, though dearly, 
earned, and the rout became universal and complete. Parmenio 
then returned with Alexander to the pursuit of Darius, whom they 
followed as far as Arbcla, about six hundred stadia, or seventy-five 
English miles, distant from the* field of battle, but could not over- 
take; the royal fugitive never thinking liimsell’ secure, nor stopjiing 
till he had reached the remote iiorthcru provinces. Immense piles 
of baggage, treasure in money and bullion, and rich furniture of 
every description, again became the property of the victor; and, in 
this battle, denominated that of Arbela, but fought, in reality, at 
Gaugamcla, a village on the banks of the river Bumado, according 
to Arrian, no fewer than three hundred thousand of the enemy were 
slain, while the loss of the Macedonians and auxiliaries together is 
most absurdly and incredibly stated to have amounted to only one 
hundred horsemen, and a thousand horses, who died in the heat 
and fatigue of pursuit, or of wounds received during the engage- 
ment.* 


• Arrian, Ub.iu. cap. 14, 1;, uln anpra. 
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After this important victory, Alexander, still adhering firmly to 
his original opinion, that religion was essential to the wise government 
of a great empire, returned thanks to heaven in a profusion of 
splendid and costly sacrifices. Despairing at that time to overtake 
Darius, he afterwards marched to Babylon, of which city the gates 
were thrown open to him by Mazaeus, the Persian governor, and 
where he was joyfully received by the inhabitants; for, the intolerant 
spirit of their former masters, in point of religion, had induced 
them to act with the same, hostility towards the magnificent temple 
of Bclus with which they had acted towards the temples of Egypt 
and of Greece. In this great city he refreshed himself and his 
army thirty days; admiring its lofty walls and superb edifices, taking 
possession of its immense treasures, and unhappily too much in- 
dulging in those voluptuous excesses so customary in great cities, 
and, in fact, so congenial to his time of life. Ills conduct began 
to be visibly affected by the mighty change in his fortune, which 
converted the humble sovereign of Macedon into the uncontrolled 
emperor of Asia: he assumed all the pomp and magnificence of 
the ancient Persian monarchs, and^ still indulging the favourite 
idea of his descent from Jupiter, he wished to engraft divine u|)on 
human honours. Excuses have in vain been urged for this altered 
conduct by his partial biographers; but none arc adequate to his 
vindication. To strike a degree of awe and veneration into the 
minds of his new subjects, though it might be necessary for Alex- 
ander to affect the pomp and splendour which distinguished the 
court of the ancient sovereigns of the Persian empire, it v\as by no 
means necessary that he should disgrace it by unbounded luxury 
and continued intemperance. That fatal rock, on which he knew 
their power had been so recently wrecked, ought to have kept him 
steady in the rigid practice of Macedonian temperance; and he 
ought to have made the great Cyrus the founder, and the first 
Darius the establisher, and not the last, the subverter, by his effeminacy, 
of that vast empire, the bright exemplar of his conduct. Hardy 
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and inflexible in the field, when surrounded by numerous and 
active enemies, in the face of danger and on the verge of death, 
when the strongest c ities were to be besieged, the loftiest mountains 
io be crossed, arid the deepest rivers to be forded, Alexander was 
invincibk', but, the instant he was seated on the throne of Darius, he 
seems to have forfeited that superior title, — his virtue and his forti- 
tude, — by which he gained imssession of it ; and, in (lie moment of 
victory, became vanquished. Thus inconsistent is man, the victim 
of contending passions, the sport of endless vicissitudes; man, who 
seems to be conspicuously placed on the gieat th. .ure of time, to be- 
come the successive object of respect and of commiseration; a 
spectacle of alternate admiration and derision ! 

I'liis general relaxation, liowcver, in point of morals and discijiline, 
was not accompanied witli any relaxation of vigorous exertion in 
regard to the great and ultimate object of Alexander’s ambition. 
An attentive view of tlic situation of Babylon, near the confluence of 
two noble rivers rolling from the centre of civilized Asia into the 
great Eastern ocean, and in an abundant and cleliglitful pro- 
vince, convinced liiin, that on that .spot alone '•Iiould stand the im- 
])crial residence of the conqueror of the East. His conduct at Perse- 
polis, the ancient capital of the kings of Persia, clearly, I think, 
demonstrates this project to have been formed in his mind before he 
quitted Babylon to pursue Darius and Bessus. Another circum- 
stance occurred at Babylon, greatly to the honour of Alexander 
and the advantage of that literature which he was ever forward to 
patronize; a circumstance, which, by some, may be tliouglit to 
counter-balance tlie excesses committed at that metropolis, 1 mean 
Ills researches relative to the astronomical observations made by the 
Chaldacan priests, at the observatory of Belus, during a period of 
one thousand nine hundred and three years, and the transmission of 
the table of them by Calisthcnes to Aristotle. As that period extends 
back as far as the age of Nimrod, the discovery has proved of the 
last importance to history, science, and religion ; but the subject has 
voi,. II. H h h h 
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been too amply discussed in the former volume, and its csonstMjuens^ 
to the systems, both of sacred and pagan chronology, too frequently 
pointed out to rcqviire being farther dwelt upon in this place.* 

His army being reinforced from Greece with thirteen thousand 
live hundred foot and about two thousand horse, Alexander com> 
menced his march to Susa, that immense store-house of the wealth 
of the Persian monarchs, which now became die reward of Macedo- 
nian perseverance and valour. On his approach to the city he 
was met by Abulites, the Persian governor, with presents of great 
value, among which are again enumerated elephants which Darius 
had procured from the tributary provinces of India i an animal, adds 
Curtius, now no longer an object of terror to the Macedonians. f To 
its magni/icent palace, said by Diodorus to be the noblest edifice in 
the world, I he restored the mother and daughters of Darius, and 
established them there in splendor, only not imperiaU Having per- 
formed this act of honourable attention to bis unfortunate prisoners; 
having, also, replenished his treasury from the overflowing abun- 
dance of that of Susa, and placed a strong garrison in this fortress ; 
he pursued his march, not without great obstruction, from the nature 
of the mountainous country through which lie passed, and the 
determined opposition of some noble chieftains, who remained 
steady in their' loyalty to Darius, and guarded tlic frontiers into 
Parsis, or Persia, properly so called. The governor of Persepolis, 
its renowned capital, by no means possessed the unshaken loyalty 
which had distinguished those on the frontiers; but invited the 
approach of Alexander, and threw open its gates to die foes of his 


• I request, also, the reader’s particular attention to what is said, on this subject, in 
piges 54 '7* of the present volume. Had this acquisition been the only fruit of 

Alexander’s expedition, it would have been of incalculable benefit to science; but h also 
opened to the Greeks, for the first tame, an acqaaintance with Asia beyond the Euphrates ; 
and it certainly laid the foundation of all our knowledge of India, which will, 1 trust, 
prove no inadequate apology for my detailing that expedition at such length. 

f Curtins, lib.ir. cap, a. | Died. Sic. Ub.xviii. «ap.66. 
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muter. The mauacre of its numerous, inhabitants, the plunder' of 
kt vast treasures, and the burning of that celebrated palace which a 
hng race of iUustrioUs princes bad laboured to adorn with whatever 
n costly in price and exquisite in science, were the unhappy conse* 
quence, and dx an everlasting blot on the character of Alexander, 
in other respects the patron of the arts and the friend of the 
wretched. Pasargadas, the city built by Cyrus, and rendered sacred 
by die tomb of that monarch, was next plundered ; and, early in the 
spring, Alexander again renewed his pursuit of Darius, Vbo, dis- BefbreChrui, 
daining to surrender himself to an usurper, was, as he had recently 
been informed, at Ecbatana, in Media.* By forced marches, in 
fifteen days, he readied that capital, a distance of nearly four 
thousand stadia, or five hundred miles, where he had tlic mor- 
tification (0 find that Darius had left it, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, principally Greek infantry and Bactrian horse, who 
yet remained faithful to him, five days before; and had passed the 
Caspian Streights with intent to seek protection or to raise fresh 
forces in the most distant provinces of his empire. Nothing, how- 
ever, could damp the ardour of his pursuit, and he resolved to follow 
him, if necessary, even to the pole. 

In the strong and remote fortress of Ecbatana, Alexander de- 
posited, under tlic care of Harpalus, his treasurer, the accumulated 
wealth obtained in tlic plunder of the great cities of Persia, amount- 
ing, in the whole, according to Strabo, to a hundred and eighty 
thousand talents, thirty millions sterlingrf and he left with him a 
guard of six thousand Macedonian foot and a proportionate body of 
horse. He had scarcely passed the Caspian Streights, when tidings 
reached him of the seizure of Darius by the traitor Bessiis and his 
comrades, who had bound him in chains (of gold, says Curtius), and 
were hurrying away the royal prisoner, closely confined in a chariot, 
coveted with the skins of beasts, to hb government of Bactria. On 

* Airiu, fib.iii. cap, 19. f Strabo, lib.xT. p.74i. 
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tills affecting intelligence, Alexander urged on the pursuit day and 
night with, such precipitation, that many of the men and horses 
perished through the severity of the fatigue tliey underwent. As 
he approached nearer die ruffians, he learned that Beasus affected to 
wear the imperial purple, and had been hailed the sovereign of 
Persia by the whole army, except the Greek mercenaries and a 
few faithful Persian battalions. 

The ardour and impatience of Alexander’s mind prevented him 
from sinking under the incessant fatigue he had endured ; and, at 
length, arriving at a village in which Bessus and his Bactrlan ad- 
herents had encamped the preceding day; fearful, also, that their 
treason might even attempt the life of Darius, he pressed on with 
redoubled eagerness, being conducted by certain loyal Persian 
nobles, who detested the perfidy of Bessus, along a private road, till 
he came suddenly within sight of tire rebels, who, ignorant of his 
approacli, were leisurely pursuing their march, and in much dis- 
order. Though Alexander had with him but an inconsiderable 
body of troops, compared with those of the enemy, yet the terror of 
his name and the consciousness of guilt had such a powerful effect 
upon them, Unit they immediately betook themselves to precipitate 
flight. Bessus and his treacherous accomplice, Nabarzaiics, who, 
with Darius, were advanced considerably before tlic main body of 
tlic army, on being informed of their situation, anxiously solicited 
their royal prisoner to quit the chariot which conveyed him, and 
continue on horseback his progress into Bactria; but the indignant 
monarch refused any longer to be the dupe of their artifices, and 
declared himself determined rather to confide his life in the hands 
of a gcneroiK enemy than to perfidious friends. On this, the en- 
raged parricides pierced him through with darts, and left him 
covered with wounds. They also killed the driver, and struck their 
spears into the horses that drew the chariot. Those animals, being 
ill agony and without a guide, wandered a few furlongs out of the 
road to a stream of water, to which Polystratus, a Macedonian, 
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wearied and heated in the pursuit, accidentally came to quench .his 
thirst. The groans of a dying man that seemed to issue from the 
carriage awakened his curiosity; and, on removing the covering, he 
beheld Darius pierced with darts, and “ weltering in his blood.” The 
dying prince had sufficient strength left to demand some water, 
which a Persian captive, who attended the Macedonian, understood, 
and which was given him by Polystratus in his helmet ; the Persian, 
who, at a distance, had witnessed the cruel conduct of Bessus, 
at the same time acquainting him with the rank and tragical 
catastrophe of the personage whom he thus benevolently relieved. 
Darius refreshed, amidst the agonies of death, by the cooling draught, 
embraced the opportunity which Providence seemed to atibrd him, 
in having the Persian for his interpreter, to desire that his warmest 
acknowledgements might, through Polystratus, be tendered to 
Alexander, for the humane attention which he liad shewn to his 
family; he implored heaven to grant him that success which his 
valour and generosity so highly merited; and expressed an ardent 
hope that he would revenge a murdered sovereign on his rebellious 
subjects. Then, grasping the hand of Polystratus with all the strength 
that yet remained to him, he entreated of Jiiin that he would, in 
the same manner, grasp the hand of Alexander, as the only humble 
pledge of genuine and grateful afl’cetion in his power to bequeath to 
tlic Macedonian monarch.* Having faintly uttered these aiVocting 
words, he expired in the arms of Polystratus. A Greek embittered 
Ills living, a Greek soothed his dying, moments. Alc.vinder, at that 
instant, coming up, on beholding the mangled and breatiiless body 
of his rival, could not refrain froinutbursting into a flood of tears. 
Penetrated with anguish, — anguish not, perhaps, untinctured with 
remorse, he tore the. royal mantle from his own shoulders, and 
spread it over tlic body of Darius. He then gave orders for its 
being embalmed, and sent It in a rich coffin, adorned with the 


• Curtius, Ub.v. op. uh. 
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itaost costly robes and embalmed with die richest aromatics, to the 
disconsolate Sisigambis, to be interred in the mausdea of the Persian 
kings. 

Such was the melancholy end of the last monarch of the Caianian 
dynasty, who thus prematurely perished, after a disastrous reign of 
six years, in the fiftieth year of his age, and in the month 
Hecatomboeon, (August,) before Christ 330.* The varying accounts 
transmitted down to us of Darius by tire Oriental and Greek histo- 
rians have been already noticed; and, in fact, they are so utterly 
contradictory, that there is no possibility of reconciling them in tlie 
character of one person. In such turbulent periods, and from people 
so inveterately hostile to each other, the true portrait of neither the 
conqueror nor the conquered can, perhaps, be drawn ; nor ought it 
to be expected. If the Greeks have described the Persian monarch 
in amiable characters, many of the Orientals, and, in particular, the 
Indians and Persians, by tradition, depict Alexander in the most 
odious colours; representing him as divested of every great and 
generous quality, and never naming him but as a “ most mighty 
robber and remorseless destroyer of the human racc.”-|' 


* Accojding to Usher, the first day of thie month answers to oar Z4th of July, Usherii 
Annal. p. l 6 j. 

t Holwell’e Interesting Historical Events, part ii, p. 4. — Chardin’s Voyages en Perse, 
tom. ii. p. 18;. — > Herbelot, article Eseandcr and Din. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Alexander pursues Bessus into Bactria. — Traverses the Northern 
Asia. — Crosses Parofamisus. — Conquers the Nations to the 
West of the Indus. — Passage of the Indus. — Of the Hy- 
dasfes. — Battle with Porus, or Paurava ; and Suhjugat’on 
of Western India. — The Army mutinies. — He erects stupendous 
Altars, and returns. — Voyage down the Indus. — Progress of 
the Army through Geduosia, and of the Fleet up the Persian 
Gulph. — Return to Babylon. — Death of Alexander. — 
Conclusion. 

The mighty projects of Alexander were now approaching to 
maturity, and Asia bows her head to the licrcditary sovereign of the 
sm.ill kingdom of Macedon. Indignation at the unworthy treatment 
of Darius, and solicitude to revenge the insult ofTcred, in die 
murder of tliat prince, by his rebellious subjects, to thrones and 
the Imperial dignity in general, urged Alexander to continue the 
pursuit of Bessus into (lie more northern provinces of Asia. This, 
however, v/as not done iminc^diately, as the treason of that regicide, 
and his assumption of the purple, awakened indeed his resentment, 
but inspired him with no apprehension. He wished to render per- 
manent the conquests he had recently made, and to prevent tlie 
danger of revolt, by striking that terror into the adjoining provinces 
which his presehcc with a victorious army so powerfully excited 
wheresoever he went. !Many hardy and valiant nations, also, in 
that region of Asia, remained to be subjugated; and, therefore, 
quitting Parthia, the Macedonian army marched into Ilyrcania, 
where they found, as they had been taught to expect, a vigorous 
resistance from various resolute and barbarous tribes of warriors, 
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inhabiting that mountainous province and the shores of the Caspian 
Sea ; especially from the predatory race of the Mardi. To this district 
the Persian troops and Greek mercenaries, who had been faithful 
to Darius, under all his misfortunes and defeats, had retired: ho- 
nourable conditions were now offered to them by Alexander, and 
accepted.* 

He then marched into and subdued the province of Aria, of 
which the classical appellative is recognized in Herat, its present 
capital. Drangiana and Arachosia, the modern Sejestan and Za- 
blcstan, provinces which we have observed were for several ages 
held by the descendants of the great Rostam, the Hercules of Persia, 
in a state almost independent of the Persian crown, and border 
upon India itself, next felt and trembled at the Macedonian power. 
The Drangre, alluded to above, arc called by Arrian %anngee, 
but they were certainly one people; for, D’AnvilIc has well re- 
marked,-^ that this diversity in the orthography of tlie same name 
is produced by a practice, familiar to the Orientals, of inter- 
changing the ’Zain and the Haled, There is no modern Persian 
name at all corresponding with Drangiana; but as it will be 
useful, in our progress through part of Asia, to give, from this 
author, the motlcrn denomination when the least resemblance can 
be traced, it may be noticed that the scitc of Arachosia is re- 
cognized in the Oriental name of its present capital, Arrokhage. 
That a connection and correspondence still subsisted between these 
Persian satrapies and the frontier provinces of India is evident, 
from a remarkable circumstance recorded in Arrian, viz. that 
Barzaantes, at that time prince of the country, who had been one of 
the murderers of Darius, on Alexander’s approach, fled for pro- 
tection into the provinces beyond the river Indus; with the addi- 
tional circumstance, tliat the Indians sent him back to Alexander, 


* Arrian, ]ib.m. cap. 24. — Diod. Sic. lib.xni. p. 537. 
f Ancient Geogrtph/, under Aixav 
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who ^ecuted the traitor.* This fact is the more deserving of atten* 
tion, because, if Arrian were rightly informed, it proves that the 
£ame of Alexander had already reached .the Indians, who dared not 
protect even so considerable a person as the prefect of the Arachosians 
and Drangae. He is afterwards said, by the same author, to liavc 
proceeded against the Indians in tiiat quarter •, but, from pursuing 
at this time any attempt on India itself, he was prevented, by certain 
intelligence, that Dcssus was growing formidable in Bactriana, had 
assumed the name o( Artaxerxos, and displayed, on his brows, at 
public entertainments, the diadem of Persia. Nothing can more 
fully demonstrate Alexander’s contempt for the usurper than bis 
advancing so far soutliward as Aria and Arachosia ; whereas Bessus 
and Bactriana lay behind him in a quite contrary direction. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that Alexander conceived, during 
this last expedition, the first idea of penetrating into India beyond 
the Sinde, as the natives term the Indus. He had observed, 
perhaps, with admiration, the martial and splendid appearance 
which they made in his various battles witli Darius; the stately, 
though unwieldy, animals their country produced, and history and 
common report had informed him of other prodigies, and the im- 
mense riches in which it abounded. Among the Arians also and the 
Arachosians, who largely shared the commerce of India, (for, Cubul 
is the capital of Zablcstan,) he might have discovered other con- 
vincing proofs of the amazing advantages, which, from a firm con- 
nection and an extended commerce with India, would redound to 
the conqueror. This observation is confirmed by an attention to geo- 
graphical circumstances; for, thus wc read in the excellent little trea- 
tise so frequently above referred to : “ Wc may place the large 
province of Sind next to Segestan, because, though it is generally 
reckoned a part of India, yet it comprehends botli Mocran, tlic 
ancient Gedrosia, and Multan, which have been considered at 
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ArrUn, Ub. iil. cap. sj, at Uw close of that chapter. 
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provinces of Persia; and here we may observe, that the Eastern 
geographers divide the Indian empire into two parts, which they ctill 
Hind and Sind. By Hind, in its strictest sense, they mean the 
districts on both sides the Ganges; and, by Sind, the country that 
lies on each side of the Sindab, or Indus, especially where it dis- 
charges itself into the ocean. Sind, therefore, including Mocran 
and Multan, is bounded on the south by the Indian Sea, which 
embraces it in the form of a bow: it has Hind on the east, and, on 
the west, Kerman, with part of Segestan, which also bounds it on the 
north; but if, with some geogra|)hers, we make it comprise even 
Zablestan and Cabul, its northern limits will extend as far as Cash- 
mere.”* Possibly, also, other causes, resulting from the proximity 
of the two countries, might have operated towards strengthening 
his idea of invading India, such as that constantly given by the 
Asiatics, the withholding from the new monarch the ancient sti- 
pulated tribute, and Barzaantes himself might possibly not have been 
given up without menaces. 

It was during Alexander’s stay among the Arians and Arachosians, 
at the close of the present year, that a spirit of mutiny and dis- 
affection, from the great length of the campaign, began very generally 
to pervade the Macedonian army. His partial adoption, though 
extremely politic, of the Persian dress, and his assumption, in some 
degree, of the manners of the conquered people, so contrary to the 
rigid severity of the Grecian character, gradually tended to weaken 
their ancient attachment to him, and even alienate from him the 
affection of his best friends. Hence various conspiracies were formed 
against the life of the altered prince; and, though that imputed to 
Philotas in particular be involved in not a little mystery and doubt, 
it la not impossible but that the high, and yet unconquered, spirit of 
Grecian independence might have justified to itself the elevation 
of the da^er against the presumed assassin of Grecian liberty. 


Sir William DneriptMD of Aaia, p. 8. 
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Whether Philotas were innocent or criminal is still a question of 
^ep perplexity; but no kind of uncertainty whatever hangs over 
(he fate of the aged and venerable Parmsnlo, whose unjust murder, 
j^ravated by the concomitant circumstances, must ever remain 
another deep blot on the character of his destroyer. 

On receiving the above information of the public and avowed 
competition of Bessus for the empire of Asia, the king immediately 
led his army towards Bactria, and crossed the Paroparnisus, im- 
properly denominated Caucasus by the Grecian writers, eitlicr from 
national vanity or adulation of Alexander, in the most rigorous 
season of the year. In crossing it, the army suffered severely from 
tlie piercing cold, which, owing to its vast elevation and the accu- 
mulated snow that falls on its summit during the winter-months, even 
in that moderate latitude, only 33* north of the equator, is intense, 
On the descent of that mountain, known to the present inhabitants by 
the term of Hindoo-Ko, Alexander founded a city, distinguished by 
ancient geographers as the Paropamisan Alexandria, and of which the 
name and scite decidedly mark it for the modern Candaliar, (a name 
derived from Escander,) the key of the western provinces of Persia. 
This city, like Alexandria, has survived amidst the wreck and revo- 
lutions of the other great cities of the East, and continues, to this day, 
a fortress of great strength and the capital of a considerable district, 
known to the ancients by the name of Paroparnisus, thus deno- 
minated from the vicinity of the mountain. He peopled Alex- 
andria with about seven tliousand Greeks, who were either too iniirm 
from their wounds or from age, to bear longer the fatigues of such 
an arduous campaign, and, thus disencumbered, pressed on with 
increased celerity into Bactria. Neither tlie inclement season, (for, it 
was still the depth of winter,) nor a country entirely laid in desola- 
tion by Bessus, to obstruct the progress of the invading army, could 
check his impetuous career. He directed his first attack against 
Drapsica, a considerable city in those parts, (now BamianJ which 
he took, and where he refreshed his army after their sufferings in 
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crossing paropamisus. He then assailed with suct:^ '‘AoftniS^*'1l 
rocky fortress on a mountain of great strength, and, lasdy^ Bactii^ 
its capital, the modern Balkh. Alarmed at these rapid morOmeiiis 
of bis indefatigable enemy, Bcssus, at the head of a great body Of 
Bactrian and Sogdiau horse, passed over the'Ox'us into Sogdiapa; 
and, after burning all the vessels which he had used in the trans- 
portation of his forces, fortified himself at Nautaca, a city of Sog- 
dlana, now called Ntkshab. This large and fertile province is so 
denominated from the beautiful valley of Sogd, one of the fonr 
paradises of Asia, through the midst of which rolls the noble river 
Cai, “ which branches into a tliousand clear streams, that water 
the gardens and cultivated lands, with which the whole plain is 
covered.”* On its banks stood Maracanda, its capital, the modern 
Samarcand, a city very celebrated in the annals of Asia and in the 
page of her enraptured poets. Bat this delightful and secluded 
region was now doomed to become the theatre of a war of dreaded 
devastation ; not indeed between Alexander and Bessiis, for the latter 
was soon overpowered, but between that conqueror and a hardy race 
of northern warriors, Sogdians and Scythians, reluctant to bear Ma- 
cedonian fetters; a race among whom Freedom had taken up her 
ancient abode, and Virtue delighted to reside. 

Alexander, in his pursuit, arriving at the Oxus, called by the Ori- 
entals Gihon, that vast river (now lost in the sands) which formed the 
ancient barrier between the empires of Iran and Turan, was astonished 
at tire magnitude of the river, which was three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, of proportionable depth, and extremely turbulent and rapid. 
All the timber in the neighbourhood had been designedly cut dPWn 
by Bessus, so that there existed no possibility of constructing fifts ; 
and every fragment of a vessel had been destroyed. ‘ Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the bravest and most experienced generals cS his ai^y 
despaired of prosecuting farther the pursuit of Bessus atod tlte'Vibn- 
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^leit 4>£ Northera Asia. It is on occasions arduous and momentous 
as -thfoey that true Genius displays the genuine stamp of its celestial , 
descent, and rises superior to the dictates of fear and the pressure of 
danger. Alexander, after some reflection, having read that the first 
boats were made of wicker, covered vnth hides, (as in fact those of 
the old Britons were,) determined upon trying the experiment; and 
ordered all the skins, used by the army for the covering of their tents 
and baggage, to be stuffed with straw and other light materials, 
and so strongly sewed together, as to reast the entrance of the 
water. On these, firmly compacted in the short space of five days, 
be safely transported his whole army to the opposite banks, and 
immediately commenced his march for Kaiitaca, whithn hc 
been informed Bessus had retired. In iiis way thither, he received 
intelligence, by deserters, that the greater part of the Bactrian horse 
had left Bessus and dispersed, and, shortly after, heralds arrived from 
Spitamencs and other Persian officers, most in his confidence, with 
intelligence that they had risen upon the bloody usurper, had bound 
him in chains, and were ready, on certain conditions, to surrender 
him in that state to Alexander. With those conditions the king 
readily complied; and Bessus was brought, manacled in the fetters 
witli which he had insulted his sovereign, to the Macedonian camp, 
like a furious s.avage, unworthy to wear the garb of a man, Spita- 
menes himself, according to Curtins, led him, stark naked, by a 
chain that encircled Iris neck, into the presence of Alexander, 
who, ordering his nose and ears to be cut off, delivered him over to 
Oxyartes, the brother of Darius, that, after suffering all the refined 
tortures due to his unprovoked cruelty, he might be shot to death BefcreChrist, 
witti arrows, in the same manner as lie had dispatched Darius.* 3^®- 

Had Alexander’s sole object been the capture and puiiMimcnt of 
Bessus, now that oiiject was accomplished, he probably would have 
yidded to the wishes of a harassed army, and have returned to 


* Cordiu, Ubtvii. op. so. Arriu, lib.iu. up. 30. 
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or, at least, to Candahar u(|:tbe pn)?4QC«s it4}^>dsIodi)|, 
i^e invasion of .which country he s^ins early to. hasie meditated. 
But it wa^ his intention not to be the ooin^jfial sovereign orer aagr 
part of As^t, he meant to found his claim to (he title of sovereign OQ 
actual conquest. Animated by this hope, he de^rnuned to march 
to Maracanda, tlic .capital; and having procured, from the hardy 
breed of the country, a considerable addition of h(M^ to supply the 
pbice of those that had perished in crossing the snows of I’aropamisus 
and at the passage of the Oxus, he now pursued his progress into the 
heart of Sogdia, and even to the laxartes, (die modern Sihmt or 
Sir,J diat liounds it nordiward. The same species of vanity dot 
led the Macedonians to term Paropamisus the Caucasus, induced 
them to denominate this river die Tanais, whereas that river (now 
the Don) rolls at a great distance to the north, separating Asiatic Scy* 
thia from Europe. Near the banks of the laxartes, a body of thirty 
thousand natives having assembled, had gready annoyed the advanced 
detachments, and cut off the foraging parties. Elated with this tem- 
porary success, the barbarians retired to a rocky eminence in the 
neighbourhood, exceedingly steep and rugged, whence it required 
no small exertions of Alexander to dislodge them; a great number of 
his troops being killed in the difficult ascent and assault, and himself 
shot through the leg widi an arrow, which sliattercd the fibula, or 
smaller bone.* This bold but successless effort of the Sogdians and 
Scythians seemed but as a signal for the revolt of the whole adjoining 
country; and, effectually to crush it, it became necessary to besiege 
and carry by storm no less than seven considerable cities, of which 
Cyropolis, built by Cyrus, was the strongest, and taken not without 
a violent conflict, in which Alexander was again wounded. He 
received intelligence, also, that the dispersed Bactrians, who bad 
followed Bessus, had rallied in great force, with Spitamenes >at 
their bead, and were besieging Maracanda. Alexander immediatdy 
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vS’h stMMig reftifiircein^t to the Maoedonian garrison in iMu 
city t ‘boh having commenced the erection of a strong fortress on 
the laxartes, for the purpose of o.veramng the country and prevent* 
itig a second revolt, as well as for its defence against the future 
incursions of die Scythians, he would not personally relinquish, till 
it was finished, so necessary and important an undertaking. But 
the Scythians, pouring down to the river-side in great bodies of 
horse, were determined tliat no fortress should be erected either to 
repel their incursions or effect the conquest of them. They boasted, 
(however falsely, as the reader haa seen above,) that they were a 
people hitherto not only unsubdued, but, in ancient times, themselves 
the conquerors of Asia; and, with loud and insulting reproaches from 
the opposite shore, at once derided and defied the Macedonians. 
They invited the attack, and, relying on their numerous cavalry that 
lined the shore and covered all the adjacent country, they dared 
them to cross the river and attempt their subjugation; calling on 
Alexander by name, and desiring that he would forbear to enroll the 
Scythians among his new subjects, or consider //lem as of the same 
dastardly and effeminate character with the nations inhabiting the 
Southern Asia. 

Irritated to the last degree by these invectives, Alexander having, 
in twenty days, by the labour of the whole army, completed the 
Sogdian Alexandria, prepared to cross the river on the kind of floats 
used at the Oxus. The skins, stuffed as before, with liglit materials, 
being expeditiously prepared, the army once more embarked, to the 
sound of trumpets, on those buoyant machines ; and, at the instant of 
their embarkation, a torrent of d.'irts and other missile weapons, 
hurled from the engines, was poured against the foe, who, having 
formed no conception of the jaculatory strength of those engines, 
and seeing many of their comrades wounded by them, retired in 
cotifosion and dismay to some little distance from the shore. Tlie 
archers and slingcrs, also, who advanced in the first line, so inces- 
santly galled tliem with showers of stones and arrows, as greatly to 
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cihsck-.t^e vigour, of their zttack s^kid ^iftt'.caaif liei^ 

and the other troops who brought up the rear* By this ineans, m 
lauding was effected without wy serious loss on the part of’ the 
Macedonians, and. the forces, forming in close order as they arrived, 
presented a formidable front to the retreating Scythians. Their 
principal strength consisted in their numerous and excellent cavalry ; 
and, unfortunately, tljie first division dispatched against them by 
Alexander was so far inferior in that respect, that they were 4)uickly 
surrounded, and would have been cut ta pieces, had not the king 
immediately ordered the whole body of bis horse, with all tlie 
light-armed troops and the archers, to advance upon them. He 
himself, at the head of one half of that body, fell on them in dank, 
while the other half\ commanded by Balaorus, attacked them in 
front; by which skilful manoeuvre the surrounded bands were 
again at liberty to act, and the enemy, still fighting with undaunted 
courage, were vigorously assailed on every quarter. In this situation, 
die contest of barbarian with veteran and disciplined troops, how- 
ever violent, could not be lasting; and accordingly, after having a 
thousand Scythians slain on the spot, and among them Satraces, 
their general, the remainder sought their safety in that rapid flight 
f'lr which their excellent horses were so well calculated. I'he 
Macedonians pursued; but, such was the celerity of the retreating 
foe, that, after suffering severely from the excessive beat and from ar- 
dent thirst, (for it was now the height of summer,) they were com- 
pelled to return in possession of only one hundred and fifly prboners. 
A thousand also of the Macedonians, .according to Curtins, were, 
on tliis occasion, wounded; and sixty horse and one hundred foot 
were sjain : a number far greater than is recorded to have &llen in 
the battle of the Granicus.* The boast of the Scythians, therefore, of 
superior fortitude and experience in war to the inhabitants of 
Southern Asia w^ not entirely without foundation ; and Alexander, 
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«^tMii4teaLid»y’» 4aeinod46<hm n» itidiaatbn for pinlonging the 
W.«iiAt,foeiiit etlesat for the piesait r 

da not mean to accompany ^AJexander forUier through the 
Norfoem Asia, though there stiU reaouns a vast field to be beaten bjr 
the. genetai. historian and, the geographer. . i faaee attended him 
thtu far principaUy to give consistency to the character of this inde< 
fotigable hero, witli which I commenced the narration of his asto- 
nishing exploits in Ana, and, with some farther remarks on which, 
1 shall conclude the history of his Indian campaign. 

During Alexander’s abode, or ratlier migration, in these remote 
northern regions, there arrived at his camp ambassadors from variotM 
nations, attracted by his renown or compelled by motives of terror, 
to seek his friendsliip. Among these, Arrian particularly enumerates 
the Abian Scythians, celebrated by Homer for their inflexible lote 
of justice and their honest poverty; and the Scythians of Europe, 
who were received with kindness and treated with respect. Thus, 
by.liis generosity or his valour, all the circumjacent nations being 
brought under the Macedonian yoke, Alexander returned to Sogdia, 
fully determined, in the ensuing spring, to commence his long 
meditated Indian expedition. Maracanda remained still besieged 
by the Sogdian and other forces under Spitamcnes, but, on the 
approach of the army, that restless chief fled into Bactria, where 
he was afterwards massacred by liis own troops.* 

The lofty, craggy, and scarcely accessible fortress, denominated 
by classical writers Petra Oxiana, or the Rock of Oxus, whither a 
body of thirty thousand Sogdians had retired, with ammunition and 
provisions sufficient to support them for two years, and in the firm 
determination of defending it to the last extremity, was the next im- 
portant object of this campaign. Like many similar fortresses in 
l^ia, .4. arose from a broad base to a vast height, and had only one 
ascent to its summit, by a steep narrow winding path, strongly 
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at pwiier dutances;. tbe. -nfhok «e84aed;«^l. fliott di$f 
c^t of api^ach by die deep siqw-aiid ice, (for, the winter was now 
far a^yfuiced,) which bad incrugled its sorfane. The Barbarians, 
the. eminencies, insultingly told Alexander that he must not 
l^xpect to take that fortress without toldkrs^ which so, irri- 

jtaj^d him, that be ofiered a reward of no less than twelve t^ents to 
(irst.tnan who should gain the aummlt of the rock^ and in pto> 
pprtipn tp . others; appointing three hundred picked men, among 
those most accustomed to scale walls, to that arduous and hazardous 
service. After immense toil and the destruction of great numbers, 
yvho,. in the attempt, were precipitated down the abrupt clifts, by 
means of iron pins, used by the army in pitcliing their tents, forcibly 
driven into the sides of the rock, .and of ropes fastened to them, by 
vidiich they elevated and supported each other, the greater jiart of 
this daring band, in the dead of the night, reached the top; and, 
at the break of day, displayed to their delighted comrades the 
promised signals of success. Alexander immediately summoned the 
garrison to surrender, shewing them aloft the winged toldiers, wiio 
had conquered every dilBculty of both art and nature. Tlic asto- 
nislied garrison, ignorant of tlicir numbers and tlie slender arms they 
BeforeChriit. imagination, through terror, greatly magnified 

328. * immediately surrendered to the shouting foe; and Oxyartes, 
the governor of Bactria, and many grandees of that ]>rovincc, were 
taken prisoners. But the greatest prize that fell into tlic victor’s 
hands, on this occasion, was the beautiful Roxana, the daugljter of 
Oxyartes, whom Alexander, deeply smitten with her transcendent 
charms, afterwards exalted to be the partner of his throne. 

We must pass over, as not sufficiently illustrative of our principal 
subject, various miliury occurrences that took place in the course of 
the present year, the conflicts with the dahas, the Massagets, whose 
names yet survive in the modern DaliisUn and the Indian Gelee, 
or Jauts, and other tribes of Barbarians inhabiting tlie Northern 
Asia; the disputable adventwe of the Amazonian queen, and the 
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liftilld'feita ttrri fibe <Kkfbcfel Clytus and Csf^heinei;' tlie former di'^ 
itfUlt df 'iihyBlcal', the latter “of mtental; intoxication. Filled as we 
must be with high and just tnd^natioh at these repeated outrages 
committed by a character, in other respects so elevated, against 
decency^nd virtue, let ut still in candor Consider the jarring and 
contradictory accounts delivered down to posterity concerning these 
disgraceitii events and the causes that led to them; the turbulent 
spirit of the factious Greeks; the insolence of tlie veteran soldier; 
the arrogance of the unbending philosopher; the spirit of com- 
petition that pervades a camp, and of jealousies that distract a 
court. Let it be remembered, that, in requiring the ceremony of 
prostration in salutation, however abhorrent it might be, from Gre- 
cian customs and prejudices, Alexander demanded no more than the 
performance of an ancient civil custom, a reverential distinction 
which tlie kings of Persia had always enjoyed, as the presumed 
vicegerents of deity, equally die dispensers of its benevolence and its 
vengeance; impregnated with a portion of the sacred fire that camB 
down from heaven, and was constantly carried before them in the 
camp and in the temple. It miglit have been attended with danger 
to have, on a sudden, dispensed with a homage thus tiumcmorially 
paid to them; a homage which the law prescribed and religion 
sanctioned. I am far from meaning to become an apologist for the 
vices of Alexander, but so obscurely and confusedly have many of 
the leading events in his life been handed down to us by varying 
biographers, that, where there is room for the mitigation of error in a 
distinguished personage of antiquity, it is consistent with benevolence 
and justice to attempt it. 

The spring, so impatiently expected, . of that auspicious year 
which was to add India to the conquests of Alexander, at length 
began to dawn. A seasonable supply of sixteen thousand fresh re- 
cruits from Greece had also recently arrived ; and the king had pre- 
viously ordered a body of thirty thousand young men, of the first 
families, the most brave, the most comely, and in the flower of their 
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agie, to be ccdliected from every province ef itbe 
trained b the Macedonian way of fighdi^; awT ta attend dw army 
during hit abience from hit Pertian dominioitSj both as hostagesand 
soldiers. It is also asserted by Plutarch, though the circuinstance is 
not mentioned by Arrian, that, at this period, Alexander, flhdinghis 
troops heavily encumbered with their baggage and the rich qxMk 
they Ibd taken in Asia^ to which they seemed more conhidly' -at- 
tached than to his favourite project of the Indian war, ordered all 
the royal pli'bperty of that species, to an immense amount, to be 
brought into a large plain, and then set fire to the pile with his 
‘own hands. Afterwards he commanded the baggage and spoils of 
the whole army to be brought into the same plain, and, promising 
to compensate their loss after the Indian campaign, ordered each 
individual to set fire to his own, which, however reluctantly, was 
obeyed; since the king himself had submitted to share the lot of 
the meanest soldier. Curtius has asserted, probably from the same 
Iburces with Plutarch, a similar relation, only with the difference of 
referring the fact to a prior period, that is, during the ardour of the 
pursuit of Bessus.* 

Thus anxiously impatient the general, and thus happily free from 
BeforeCb't incumbrance the army which he commanded, the march 

327^ ’ commenced for India with the first dawn of the infant year. 
Leaving Baclria, Alexander returned to the Paropamisus by the 
same route which he had taken in his pursuit uf Bessus, and again 
crossing that mountain, in ten days reached Alexandria, which 
he had with so much judgement erected as a grand dep 6 t of arms, 
and for the purpose of facilitating his intended expedition. Its 
situation, also, on the confines of India, Persia, and Bactria, might 
have recommended it as a proper place for an emporium of that 
extended commerce which was an object ever uppermost in his 
mind. Having displaced the governor for misconduct, and appointed 
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•Mher oe -.vbMi lie place the finoest confiilence, he ad* 
ifmeed<%)F a north-east route to the Copbenes, a river that formed 
tbb boundary of the province to which Fiwopainisus gave its mme, 
aiMK in D’Anville's Geography, is recognized in the Cota. Hence 
Hephsestion and Perdiccas were sent on before with a considerable 
detachment, to scour the country and prepare the bridge of boats 
which would be necessary for the transportation of the army across 
the Indus. Alexander, with the main body of the army, advanced 
in a north-east direction towards the territories of a considerable 
Indian nation, called the Aspii. In his progress thither, he passed 
two other rivers, the Choe and Euaspla, and subdued the petty 
tribes that inhabited their banks. In the vigorous opposition of the 
Aspii, he had a specimen of the formidable resistance which he was 
afterwards to meet with from their countrymen beyond the Indus; 
for, this brave people, setting fire to their principal city, which they 
despaired of defending, resolutely opposed his army on the moun- 
tains and the plain, nor gave over the conflict till their general was 
slain, and forty thousand men lay dead on the field of battle.* 
After this hard-fought contest, Alexander marched through tlie terri- 
tories of the Guraei, who, terrified at the fate of the Aspii, readily 
submitted. He here found great difficulty in crossing tlic river of 
the same name, which w.'is very rapid and dangerous; and is, in fact, 
the modern a word which implies /or^idden; for, the great 

Indian law-giver fixed this stream as the ancient boundary of the 
empire, and forbade it to be passed. The Guraei inhabiied the country 
of GazTia, the celebrated empire formerly of Malimud, and, in later 
times, of I'imur Shah. 

The next considerable nation, subdued on the west of the Indus, 
were the Assaceni, answering, in die modern geography of India, to 
Ath-Nagar. The Assaceni, finding resistance on the open plains of 
no effect against invaders so well disciplined in the science of war. 
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pursued a oow^i^ eiuctiy theieiwtie ol tbat parracdby^ie AqMjiit. 
tbeyj entirely deaected the open countryv and fled f(M! pi»lM!ti#n 
wUhia the walls of Massaga, their principal city, of wbtoh^ already 
Wrongly fiutifiedy they laboured to increase the security by .addU 
tional works. Massaga was washed towards the east by a .rapid 
river, whose precipitous banks forbade access on that ^uute#. li 
was sheltered towards the west and soutli by rocks of prodigious 
height, with deep ravines at their base, and round the eastern 
limits extended a fosse of great breadth. A wall of vast height and 
thickness surrounded the whole. On attentively viewing the for-> 
tifications, Alexander saw its reduction would be a work of great 
labodr, and to him there seemed no more certain method of effect- 
ing it than by wholly hllidg up the fosse, and planting his en- 
gines of attack on the ground elevated artificially thereon to such 
a height as would command the town. This minutely particular 
account of Massaga is taken principally from Quintus Curtius.* 
Arrian, however, records the siege and capture of this strongly-for- 
tified city as one of the most difficult and prolonged of any in the 
Indian expedition, and, on that account, 1 have paid more than 
usual attention to the relation of this writer, ever to be suspected 
where an opportunity for eloquent exaggeration occurs. On a nearer 
inspection of die fortifications for this purpose, the king was wounded 
in the leg by an arrow, sliot from the wall, which put him to such ex- 
quisite torture that he could not avoid exclaiming, “ While I am 
hailed as a deity and die son of Jupiter, the agony of this wound too 
plainly demonstnUes to me that 1 am still but a mortal 1” Notwith- 
standing diat agony, however, he would not retire to his tent till he 
had given all the necessary orders for filling.up the ditch with the 
wreck of demolished edifices that formed die suburbs, with fallen 
trees of great magnitude and with massy stones and dirt, collected 
together in grestf heaps, and thrown in for the purpose. Tliat 
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ju4u«in.tufc'«8s>iiiniedtetdy uadertakeH) And, by die united edbrts 
was accoihpdthed'in trine days, during whidb Alex* 
Ander reoovened of ;lus woand^. The king of ti>e Assaceni' was 
ABoently dead,' and the queen-motber, by name Cleophes, had taken 
into her pay, for the better defencoof the eity, seven thousand stout 
lndians.fMai the interior, districts, (a^oof, that, in those as well as 
in later periods, the war-tribe of India let out its services for hire,) 
and these seemed determined to fulfil the duty of faithful merce- 
naries. The besieged, astonislied as they wereat the new species of 
military engine brought against them,' and that from a quarter which 
they conceived utterly inaccessible, yet exerted themselves vigo- 
rously in repelling the assault, and stood firm at their ]jo8ts amidst 
the torrent of darts, arrows, and other missile weapons, hurled from 
the towers, which did infinite execution among them. For four 
successive days did Alexander inefiectually bring his engines against 
the walls, and, though a breach had been early made in them, yet, 
from the united skill and valour of the enemy, they attcm[^cd in 
vain to take it by storm, and the trumpets sounded more than once 
that retreat which was so unusual and so degrading to Macedonian 
soldiers. In ancient as in modern times, the death of the com- 
mander-in-cliief, in Indian warfare, has ever been the fur(.Tiinncr 
of the defeat of his troojis, and thus it happened at Massaga; for, 
while their general survived, the mercenaries were invincible; but 
the chief, on this occasion, being slain by an arrow, and the greater 
part of the troops themselves wounded or exhausted by incessant 
fatigue, they at length surrendered on honourable conditions; the 
queen herself, issuing forth from the gates, at the head of a train of 
noble females, all bearing golden goblets, full of wine, by way of 
oblation to Alexander as a god. The queen, according to Curtius, 
was equally beautiful and brave, and presented her infant son to 
Alexander witii so much attractive grace, .that another son was, 
afterwards, the result of that meeting, who bore the name of Alex- 
ander, and became the head of the tribe of Svltani, (so called 
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afs «|td^ by :4ifiid FazU, to 'b«re flouii«b«d..dowa to bU time;* 
■cnipukni^y to* have ^yreiemd this .fpeoealgopcal ncortb of. dii^ 
ipiMt^iotoi dtooent.* With respect to the .i^loto baad of joldieaf 
that nmsuqed after the capituMoov Altotander offered to toke. theni 
ioto ' his otm pay, and enrdl theo^ among die MaoedtHiians, to 
i^ich they at first readily consented; but, aftcrwardi^ leflecting how 
deeply diidjonoucable it would be fiv Indians to . fight against 
Indians, they formed a secret plan to march off in a body by nl^it 
to their own country. On the discovery of that plan by Alexander, 
they were surrounded by his army, and cut to pieces before they , 
could effectuate their escape. Plutarch brands this act as a scan- 
dalous breach of faith in the king, but I think with great injustice;, 
since their return must hare spread a general alarm through the 
country, and the result might have been fetal to his riews.*f* 
Alexander, reserving to hinuelf the main body of bis army for tho 
subjugation of the greater cities and more formidable tribes, dispatched 
detachments, under various commanders, for the reduction of those 
of inferior note. Among these were the neighbouring cities of Ora 
and Bazira: against the former were sent Attalus and other generals; 
and agunst the latter Coenus: but neither of these officers was at 
first successful in his attack, and the king was obliged to bring 
succours in person before they could be reduced. Of these two, 
Bazira was by far the strongest and most difficult to be subdued; 
for it was the capital of a small district, known by situation, and the 
remarkable correspondence of its name, to be the modem province 
of Bijore; a province exceedingly ru^ed and mountainous, and in- 
habited by a fierce and warlike tribe. The Bazireans, by no means 
intimidated at the fate of the Assaceni, defended themselves against 
the troops under Ccenus with obstinate bravery, rushing down from 
the heights on which their city stood, and demolishing the tyoiks 

* See Ayeen Akbery. vol. ii. p. 'f Pluttrch ia Vit. Alsn^. 
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t Writtpled 1a*fae taised i^iwt <t. As ao hopes were entertained bf 
Alexander of the speedy sn** der of that city by such a martial 
race, and it was become necess^ first to reduce Ora, into which 
Abissaros, a powerful Indian prince in those quarters, had thrown a 
considerable body of mercenary soldiers, Coenus bad orders to erect a 
fort opposite the gates of the city, and, leaving a strong garrison in it, 
for the purplfce of checking the impetuous sallies of the enemy, to 
join himself with the remainder of his forces. Ora, which had 
defied Attalus, soon yielded to the superior might of Alexander. 
The rampart, intended to surround it, being at length finished, and 
escape impossible, the inhabitants were summoned to deliver up die 
city. On their refusal, the walls were scaled, and, the place being 
taken by storm, every soul within it perished. In Ora were found 
many elephants, which were of great use to Alexander, who was 
now constantly opposed in battle b)vthat formidable train of animals. 
The citizens of Bazira, in the mean time, were not inactive ; but, 
despising the small number of troops left to overawe them, made 
frequent excursions into the open country. In one of these cxcur* 
sions, tlicy were pursued and attacked witli great fury I>y the garri- 
son, who killed five hundred of tliem, took seventy prisoners, and 
beat the rest back again into the city. And now Alexander himself, 
with the main army,., bearing certain destruction to all opposers, 
rapidly approached. Before his arrival, however, having heard of 
the miserable fate of Ora, in which they read their own, if conquered, 
and mistrustful of the strength of the fortifications of the city against 
the terrible Macedonian engines of war, the Bazireans contrived to 
baffle the vigilance of the garrison, and, at the dead of the niglit, 
issuing forth on tlie side less closely blockaded, fled to a stupendous 
rock adjoining, named Aoruus. To die samq rock, as to an impreg- 
nable bulwark, and the lofty castle erected on its almost insuperable 
summit, from every surrounding district already had flocked, in in- 
numerable multitudes, 'all those brave Indians who yet felt the ardent 
throb for liberty and independence, and disdained the fetters, of a 
VOL. ir. L 1 1 1 
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wbaletfrontiinsi’:' .•.,<.:■■■ -' • -'‘nr 

. I^nKicdcteiaed rock, according ’ to* the ' mareit eaimitationr’^ 
modfCHi!'' geg^apfayj ia situated aboat fi%<6ve-G«rniafi mUea oMlHS- 
aaat febm Bdisbera,.. and e^ibty^teiftean! Cabal} and i^AwtHelnn 
sttHsfaetorily jrect^ized its- ancient name in the Indkn ap{)ellaittife 'of 
Seam.! Acceding -ts Arrian, tte dremnifarenoe of i# baste it t«ro 
huiiclFoc( or nearly twenty>ftfe En^tsh miles; its' attitude; 

whore ifldrstvi is deaen': bat that description it' indefinite, and leaves 
too omeh to the (iterations of imagination. Formed like thd Petra 
Sogdiana, before desenbed, and many ' othere at this day used as 
{dac^ lOf seettK defence by the Indian, ri^itfasy it rose from tins 
broad baae, >in : a directuMi nearly peipendlcnlar, to its very summit, 
which was a wide nnd fertile plain, presenting the appearance of an 
immense cone, and to that sumntit there was only one steep, rugged, 
winding, ]»th, cnit out by human toil. The deep and rapid Suvat, 
a hranpfa of the Indus, foamed at its foot on one side, and together 
with the steep and Gr.aggy banks, which confined the struggling enr* 
rent, proiiibited all attack. On tlic other side, deep cavities, ar- 
tificially sunk, like yawning abysses, 'dircatened to ingulph who- 
soever had the temerity to approach it. Near the top gushed forth 
a beautiful spring of the purest water, wbi(d) flowed plentifully down 
the rock ; its sides were clothed with lofty and daik woods, and as 
much' arable land was cultivated upon its summit as would furnish 
provisions for a. thousand men. 

. Alexander; on finding Bazira deserted, immediately pursued the 
fugitives to Aornus, and nothing could equal his astonishment on 
bdioldiog its vast devation and great natural strength, exc^ the 
ardour of his resolve to’ become the-iaaMer of it. Beadet; every 
secret spring of glory and emdation wa» awdedned afiwsh in his sbul 
on the contempfatdon of that renowned forbesis: fbr, eiBter tedditiorf, 
or adularion, had drooteted a report, tiat Heteukt, on -Irik 
inva^ (tf Xndia, woo baffled lo every attempt to riialce btriurf f 
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ro^ . IFfakiMnry maV pdaSiiky'hm. been founded oa 
same tniliUtry exploits carried on in these regions by Rostam, the 
riui». or. Eamai this Indian, Hen^iidpi during the conquests that ren-> 
dered them ae ftnuus in their re^iBctive oountriesii Fked with the 
hope of aucoeedisg where Hcfculea btmscirbad failed, Aldxanda- was 
determined to take Aorrius, or perish before k. He, thctefdncy or- 
dered the most acthw fireparattom to be immediately commenced 
far a regular siege; but, knowing that these and the siege itself 
Would take up much time, he, in the interim, esnployed that part of 
the army, which was not thus oigaged, in more permanency se^ 
curttsg the countries which lie had left behind, as well as in adding 
to his conquests a city in those parts, called Ecboiina, which ca- 
pitulated without much opposition. The preparstions for the attack 
upon Aomus being completed, and the cavities that rendered it in- 
accessible on one side being filled up, in the same manner as the 
fosse of Massaga, by felling the timber of an adjacent forest, he 
selected thirty young men, the bravest and most alert among those 
wlw formed his body-guard, as leaders of the determined band, 
which had orders to make llie fint attemjrt at scaling the rock. 
The king seemed to his officers so ardent in the affair, that they 
united tlicir requests that he would not engage personally in an 
attack, which would, probably, he attended with inevitable dcstnic- 
tion to the fir^ assailants. The instant, however, the trumpets 
sounded, as a signal for that attack, Alexander flew like lightning 
to the spot, and, bidding his valiant guards follow their sovereign’s 
steps, Ix^n laboriously to climb the rock. The whole army, ani- 
mated by bis example, in a transport of enthusiasm, encouraging 
one onodier with shouts and songs, pressed eagerly forward to the 
steep ascent, and every instrument used in escalade was diligently em- 
ployed to fitoUitato their progress. That riiligence, however, was, itt 
the first inetance, utterly fruitless; for, the besieged rolled down upod 
them, from above, stones of a vast magnkude, rendered kresistabid by 
tke>valocky of .tbeir descent, which bore them violoifijr backa^in, 

Llll a 
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ot!)^ werti iMf^bted the Sirvatt where thej^were iit^l|ph<e(i& 
This^ Aotd mode of dating,' added -to this resdhile'lt^t^Md&tt. ’atriidb 
bo' dismay iiiW the tnmd of Alexander, nor annihiiaibd thohophs bd 
bftd i^itteOd 'of finally redncnig Aornus.' Deriving Only additkhtal 
vigour 'from the ioOrease of danger, the army redoubled* its efi^MtsttO 
ds^d the rock ; .but, from its steepness and the sniOothness ctf als 
surface, they could gain no firm hold nor footing;' while the hatd> 
nei^ of its substance resisted,' like adamant, the edge of thc‘ toOh 
widi Which they in vain endeavoured to pierce its -Sides and fix die 
scaling-ladders. Still, however, they undauntedly, persevered. A^n 
and again baffled, they as repeatedly renewed their attacks; but 
Alexander, seeing no prospect of success by open assatilti and beir^ 
filled with commiseration for the brave men, who were perishing in 
multitudes arouud him, at length ordered a retreat to be sounded. 
A close and prolonged blockade might be productive of famine 
amohg the innumerable throng who had shut themselves up in the 
castle of Aornus; and famine would do the work of destruction moi'e 
rapidly than all the warlike engines of AlexatKler. 

That blockade, therefore, for which ample preparations had been 
already made, now commenced with vigour. The former lines of 
investment were contracted, the ramparts strengthened, the wooden 
towers advanced close to tlie rock, and on them other works were 
constructed, which brought them still nearer the besieged. While 
these things w'cre going on, an old man, who had long passed the life 
of a hermit. In a cavern of the rock, came to Alexander, and offered, 
for a considerable reward, to guide a small band of soldiers, by a 
secret path, to the plain on the summit, where they might -conceal 
themselves in the wood that grew there till they could be reinforced 
by others. The terms demanded were hinnediately agiwd'to, and 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, with a detachment of light^iiited. sol- 
diers was sent with him, receiving orders, wiien they should reach the 
summit, strongly to rntrench tbennelves in that wood, and di^lay on 
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ltic^«WrMBg tmc^ aA,thc«igaal of thta^ciucci^ss. With immense tiqjl 
jttd-^haBard; Ptolemy wccessfnUy reached the top, displayed the si gr ^jl , 
and- tjitF^olied'diimself till the tseacheroos Isdian conducted others 
io^ 'the spot. • These carried the farther command of Alex.- 
ander to Ptolemy, that the following day, when ho should again 
storm the rock by the ordinary path of ascent, the troops with him 
idiould rush with fiwy on the rear of the astonished enemy. ,,The 
eonunand was punctually obeyed; but so great was the number of 
the enemy and so ardent their courage, tliat, though they saw 
tliemselres betrayed, and attacked at once bptji in , front and row, 
they manifested neither confusion nor terror, but vigorously repelled 
the attack of each party, again driving the Macedonians, who en- 
gaged them from below, down the rugged precipices, and com- 
pelling Ptolemy to retreat for security to his intrenchnient, which 
was constructed with too much miiiury skill to be easily forced by 
barbarian prowess. Thus victorious, the besieged made the rock 
resound with acclamations of triumph, and mingled the scoff of de- 
rision with the extravagancies of mirth. Alexander, equally enraged 
and surprised at the failure of this two-fold discomliturc, determined 
to advance Ids works still higher up the rock, cutting down more 
trees, filling up more interstices, ard erecting, of earth and stone, an 
enormous counter-agger, whose height he intended should, in time, 
rival that of Aoruus. In tlie mean time, the Indians affected to 
behold these uncommon efforts of a great general w'itli contempt, 
and continued for two days and nights their Bacchanaliaii revels. 
On the third night, the noise of the cymbals ceased, and the rock 
appeared, through its whole extent, illuminated with torches, w'hicli 
the king observing, iitstantly conjectured the enemy were attempting 
aa escape from the rock ; and, as more titan enough of Macedonian 
blood had been shed at Aornus, he felt no inclination to obstruct 
thek purpose. On the contrary, he -withdrew his forces from tlie 
blockaded avenues, that they might hare a free passage; hut, in 
revenge of their obstinacy and insults, the ipkant they had descend- 
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edi he directed liU forces to pursue fugitives, tod cat to fMOcei M 
many as they could ovcrt^e. Alexander now took possession of 
tlie deserted rock ; offered magoificent sacrifices upon it, and erected 
altars to Minerva and Victory. He then placed a strong garrison in 
it, and consigned the charge of that important station to Sisicottus, 
an Indian chief, on whose attachment and fidelity he knew be 
might depend. The above account of tlie siege and capture of 
Aornus is what wc find in Arrian and Curtivis, whose relations, io 
this as in many other cases, are not easily to be reconciled ; but as 
the latter probably composed Iiis work from materials to which 
Arrian might not have access, however guilty he may be of frequent 
exaggeration, his florid narration is not wholly undeserving of atten- 
tion.* 

After the capture of Aornus, Alexander marched, in a north-east 
direction, to Puccla, or Peucclaotis, the capital of a province, known 
in Indian geography, as detailed in the Aycen Akbery, by the name 
of Puhkely, to which tlie Greek term IIivxcAwwri; corresponds as nearly 
as the idiom of the two languages would admit ofl The province h 
situated among the western sources of the Indus, and the city itself 
is washed by the main stream of the Sinde. Hither, as was before 
observed, Ilephaestion and Perdiccas liad been dis])atcbcd, on the 
commencement of the march from Paropamisus, to provide a 
bridge of boats, and make other {^reparations for crossing die Indus 
at this point. Here he found those generals engaged in the siege of 
this capital, which had employed their whole force, during diirty 
days; but, on the king’s arrival, it surrendered; and the princes of 
the country, which had not yet submitted, now hastened to pay their 
homage to Alexander, and be enrolled among his allies and friends. 
Among diesc, the earliest and the most distinguished for riches and 
power, was Taxilcs, sovereign of the whole country extending be- 
tween the &nde and the Hydaspes, who not only brought from 


• Arriu, lib.ir. op. 39. ladCkmiai. Sb.«iU. cap. 11. 
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Tefy kaitcfsomc pf^^nts in money, elepliantsv 
andoprovision, but was al^ actively serviceable in promoting and 
siseurnig the future conquests of :ji1exander. 

(;.Tfae bridge of boats was already prepared; but this being not. 
deemed the properest point for the easy and secure transportation of 
the forces, Alexander sent forward the heavy-armed troops and the 
gross of the army to a place on the Sindc, sixteen days marcli 
distant below that position. At this place the mountainous range of 
country terminated, and tlic level plain of the Panjab commenced, 
so much better adapted to the purpose of crossing on a bridge 
of boats than where the stream flowed turbulent on a rapid descent.* 
With the light-armed troops he himself marched back into the 
territories of the Assaceiii, wlieic he was informed the brother of the 
late king had revolted, and, with a great body of barbarians, iiad fled 
to the mountains. Alexander, however, anxious to penetrate into 
tlio interior of India, did not think proper to pursue him to this re- 
treat;- and employed his troop, with the assistance of the natives, in 
catching tlie elephants which abound in that provnnee, and are taken 
by the natives with singular dexterity, for tlie purpose of acting 
against the numerous train of tliat animal, which he expected would 
be opposed to him by the princes reigning beyond the eastern shore 
of the Indus. It seems to liavc been during tliis second expedition to 
the Assaceni and Cophencs, or Cow-River, wliich bounded their ter- 
ritories on the west, that Alexander paid his memorable visit to the 
city of Xysa, denominated Dionysopolis, in Ptolemy, from the tra- 
dition of its having been founded by Dionysius, or Bacchus, in liis 
invasion of India, and known, in Sanscrect, by the resembling appel- 
lation of Naishada.-\ Concerning that invasion, and tlie curious 
fragment of both Indian and Greek history that regards Nysa, as 
well as its supposed founder, and the adjacent mountain Mcros, 
(the Meru, or nortli pole, of the Bralimins,) the reader has already. 
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in the former part of this volume, been presented witli very drcum> 
stantial details,* and every thing added in this place would be 
tautology, except tliat, on taking possession of the city and themoun* 
tain, the triumphant host resigned itself, for six days together, to the 
transports of impetuous joy and the extravagance of Bacchanalian 
revels.f After this imprudent, and, in fact, scarcely credible, re- 
laxation in a hostile country, Alexander, induced either by curiosity 
or vanity to navigate the Indus, returned to that river, and, finding 
near its banks a thick wood, ordered sufficient timber to be cut 
down for the construction of rafts, to carry down himself and the 
troops with him to that more convenient point of transportation 
where Heplixstion and Perdiccas had prepared the bridge of boats, 
and whither the main body of the army had marched some time 
before from Peucelaotis. On their safe arrival there, the em- 
barkation took place; and, so excellently had every previous mea- 
* sure been arranged, the transportation of the whole army was eft'ect- 
cd, equally without loss and without opposition. 

In the introductory work, whatever concerns the geography of 
this part of India, as well as most things tliat have relation to the 
religion and the singular manners and customs of tliis ancient and 
secluded race, have been extensively discussed.} The narration, 


• CoiUBlt psg«i I S2 tnd 1 2 j preceding* f Arran* lib. r. tap. a. Curciui, Jib. viii. cap. to. 


t That woric, the JnoiAft Ai«rr<^iTia«> in fact* was cim^e«ed pb purpose to leave thia 
history clear from the incumbrance of numerous notes on these diiferent subjects, which must 
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would often have been indispensable to enter* for the complete elucidation of subjects so 
novel to Europeans, fiy throwing together tlwse occasional strictures into distinct Disseratioos* 
which might be coosBJted at pleasure, I thought 1 should materuKy assist the reader* without 
disgusting him by a page overloaded whK annotation. It was never* indeed, my intention* 
that those Dissertations should lave swelled to thrir present magnuude; but that inconvenience* 
if it be one* has gradually sprung up from the vast variety, and* I may add from others* 
whose deciAion the pid)lic has been accustomed to respect, the national importance, in more 
than one respect* of the topics discussed. 1 have consumed on these two works ten of the 
prime years of fleeting life, and I have been honoured with no inconsiderable pcfftion of 
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flierefore, of the farther progress of Alexander into the interior 'of 
Iodta> will flow on uninterruptedly, except in those cases where 
information, more recently obtained, may render occasional addition 
necessary. 

The great river, properly called the Indus, is formed, according to 
the most accurate geographer of India, of ten principal streams 
descending from the' Persian and Tartarian mountains, of which 
Alexander had previously crossed the Cophrncs, the Choaspes, and 
the other branches on tlie west of the Sinde. Five more, rushing 
down on the eastern side of the Sinde, and giving to that country 
the name of PanjAb, were yet to be crossed ere he. could complete 
his original intention of reaching the distant Ganges. Tlrey were 
to be crossed too at a season when the periodical rains, already 
commenced in the northern mountains, had swollen them to an 
uncotnmon magnitude, and greatly increased their rapidity. The 
Sinde, as we are informed from Sanscrcct authority, in its early 
course was anciently called Nilab, or the Blue Rii'er, from the 
dark hue of its waters; and this native appellation, added to the 
crocodiles and the Egyptian beans that grew on its banks, will, in 
some degree, account for the strange mistake of Alexander, that he 
had discovered the sources of the Nile in this region of Northern 
India. Indian traditions mention, also, a city of tlie same name, 
situated near the present Altock, which a variety of circumstances 
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combines to prove must have stood on or near the scitc of the 
ancient Taxila, and . to have been the point at which Alexander 
effected the transportation of his army^; because the same geographer 
observes, “ this appears to liave been, in all ages, the pass on the 
Indus leading from the countries of Cabul and Candahar into 
India;”* which induced the politic Akber, in aftcr>agca, to build, 
on this spot, the castle of Attock, commanding tliat passage. 

The total number of forces which this first invader, from so remote 
a western clime, landed on the eastern banks of the Indus, is stated 
by Curtius to have amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men;f a statement which must be supposed to include the thirty 
thousand Persian youths whom he had caused to be trained up 
ip the Macedonian discipline, and constantly carried with him in his 
army, partly to serve as hostages and - partly to act as soldiers. 
On the safe embarkation of the troo]>s on the opposite shore, Alex- 
ander’s first care, as usual, was to offer solemn sacrifices to the gods; 
after which he exhibited gymnastic sports, according to the ancient 
custom of the Greeks. The importance of the friendship of his new 
ally, Taxiles, (called Omphis by Curtius, with the addition of a 
story not coiifirined by any thing in Arrian,) now became evident; 
for, he not only refreshed his array during thirty days in his rich 
and flourishing capital of Taxila, but experienced from his liberality 
a repetition of such presents as would be most useful to him in 
passing the probably hostile countries beyond the Ilydaspcs. He 
also personally joined his army with a body of seven hundred horse 
and five thousand foot, besides thirty elephants; and to this step he 
was induced not less by the friendship which he had conceived for 
Alexander than the rooted antipatliy which he is said to have 
harboured against two rival princes, his neighbours, named by the 
tirecks Abissares and Porus, whose dominions lay beyond the river 
tliat bounded his dominion eastward. Abissares, however, by far the 
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^akcst of the two, hastened to make his peace with his now for- 
midable enemy, while Alexander yet abode at Taxila, and his sub- 
mission was benignantly received; the ambassadors sent by him 
being treated with respect, and the presents transmitted honoured with 
the return of others. Another chieftain, also, named by the Greeks 
Doxarcas, and said to have reigned in these districts, made submissive 
tenders to Alexander, and added considerable presents to purchase 
his favour and protection. But Porus, or as, on Sanscrcet aiitliority, we 
should more correctly denominate him, Paurava, sovereign of the 
region beyond tlie Hydaspi s, resolutely refused tamely to yield up to 
a foreign invader the indcpcndance of his warlike nation and the 
throne of his illustrious progenitors. To the heralds sent to demand 
the payment of tribute, in proof of his obedience, and that he 
would meet the Macedonian conqueror on tlic contines of his 
dominion, the liigh-inlnded monarch exclaimed, “ that ho ac- 
knowledged no victor, and would transmit no tribute; that, indeed, 
he would meet Alexander on his frontier, but that it sitould not be 
as a suppliant or as a vassal; it should be in arms, — in arms, 
the most proper mode, of deciding the rights of contending 
kings!”* 

Alexander, rather delighted at the .spirit than alarmed by the 
menace of this reply, lost no time in acccjiting the challenge of the 
Indian monarch. Having, therefore, placed a Macedonian garrison 
in the castle of Taxila, and appointed Philip to be the governor of it, 
he moved forwards towards the 1-Iyda.spcs, in Sanscrcet called Be- 
dusta, and, in the modern geography of India, the Chelum-, being 
the first of the five rivers that give name to the province. Coenus, 
one of the generals most in his favour, had been previously com- 
missioned to transport, on carriages, the vessels, of which the bridge 
of boats had been composed, from the Indus to the Hydaspes; those 
vessels having been so contrived as easily to be taken to pieces; the 
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smaller vessels in two parts, and those of thirty oars in three. The 
space between Taxila and that river, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty English miles, ‘was passed with a celerity proportioned to the 
impatience of the Macedonian hero to combat a prince, tiie con- 
quest of whom, he conceived, would secure to him the uncontrolled 
dominion of the Indian empire; and, on his arrival at its banks, the 
formidable appearance of Porus, at the head of a numerous and 
well-disciplined army, strengthened with a vast train of elepliants 
uncommon magnitude, that lined the shore to a great extent, was 
well calculated to justify that conception. The fact, however, is, 
and every retrospect on either the Classical or Sanscreet History of 
India tends to establish it, that, at this aera, a system, very much re- 
sembling the feudal government of ancient Europe, prevailed over 
the whole region of India; that it contained a number of petty 
kingdoms governed by distinct sovereigns, independent of each 
other, but, by the constitution of the government, subordinate to the 
supreme Maha-Kaja, whose residence was either at Canoiige or 
Palibothra, (Patna,), on the Ganges. Ferishta’s Indian History, in- 
deed, of this period, records Poor, or Poor, to be of the imperial 
dynasty of Delhi, in consonance with our former supposition that 
Hindostan was anciently divided into two great empires, situated on 
or near the two great rivers that wash their country, the Indus and 
the Ganges; but, from the entire silence of the Greeks on the subject 
of so celebrated a capital, affirmed, too, to have been built by the 
father of this very Poor, and the occurrence of no name in the least 
resembling Delhi or any of its ancient synonyms, the statement of 
the Persian historian is probably unfounded.* The reigning mo- 
narch on the Ganges, we are now certain, was Chandbagupta, 
the Sandra-Cotttts, or Cotta, of the Greeks, to whom Mcgastlienes 
was afterwards sent ambassador by Seleucus, and who, as we have 
seen above, bad daringly usurped the throne after tlie murder of 
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die pious Rajah Nanda.* It is unfortunate that more ample ma* 
terials have not hitherto arrived from India for composing die do> 
mestic history of this period, which, according to the order adopted 
in this History, would form the next stxtion of its comprehensive 
survey. Whensoever they may arrive, the result must prove greatly 
illustrative of tills particular portion of the Indian history, and I 
repeat the asserdon in the Pre&ce, that, with adequate encourage- 
ment, I shall joyfully resume the investigation. But let us return to 
the farther consideration of what has descended to us from claisical 
writers concerning this invasion of the Panjab by Alexander. 

According to them, the proper dominion of Poms extended i.o 
farther than the district condned by the Hydaspes on :hc western, 
and by the Acesines on the eastern, quarter. Strabo represents it as 
extensive, opulent, and containing nearly three hundred cities j-f- 
but many of these reported cities were probably mere villages, since 
the whole extent of the tract, thus described, does not ('xcecd, 
according to modern admeasurement, forty miles in width and a 
hundred and dfty in longlli. The Hydasjics, or Cheluni, is stated to 
have been four furlongs, or nearly lialf an English mile, in widtli ; 
proportion^bly deep, and exceedingly turbid and impetuous, from 
the same cause tliat rendered the main stream of the Indus so dan- 
gerous to the army, — the floods, occasioned equally by the rains and 
the melted snows, rusliing down from the mountains in still more ac- 
cumulated torrents; for, it was now tlie height of the summer solstice. 
It was in no place fordable; and, added to this, the w'hitc surges, 
that every where broke furiously upon its ruffled surl'ace, proved Uiat 
the river rolled on a bed of rock and massy stones; threatening those 
who should attempt to cross it, in barks of such slight fabric as those 
used at the Indus, with inevitable destruction. From this formidable 
foe, the Macedonians turned their eyes to another still more dread- 
ful, an army of thirty thousand foot, seven thousand horse, three 
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hundred armed chariots, and two hundred elephants, drawn up in 
dreadful array of battle, resolved resolutely to dispute their landing, 
should they be able to etFect a safe passage over that rapid stream. 
This army, too, was by no means composed of men enervated and 
spiritless, like their Persian foes; they were a hardy and fearless race, 
tall in stature, and of a robust make; a race, trained from their in- 
fancy to war under an intrepid monarch. A train of selected 
elephants, of the largest size, sumptuously arrayed in all the gor- 
geous trappings of Eastern magnificence, in appearance like so 
many lofty towers, stood ranged along the banks, prepared with 
their ponderous feet cither to trample down the assailing host, or 
dash them to pieces with their enormous probosces. Porus him- 
self, mounted on the most majestic of those animals, and as well in 
stature as in valour and wistlom exceeding the subjects he com- 
manded, shone above all, conspicuous by the glittering of his golden 
armour and the chains of precious stones suspended from his neck, 
or sparkling in the plumes of his tiara. 

The stake on cither side was great, and the efforts of the contend- 
ing princes were proportionate to its magnitude. In fortitude and 
ardour of glory they were equal: in military talents Porus was 
inferior; but it was only to Alexander, The former trusted for 
success to heroic valour and physical strengl/i; the latter plainly 
perceived, that, in this instance, at least, he could conquer only by 
judicious manoiuvre. 

The two armies, thus arranged in view of each other on the op- 
pqjite shores of the Ilydaspes, had full leisure to weigh and deter- 
mine on the plans of attack and defence which they meant 
respectively to pursue. An attempt to pass a river so impetuous, 
and effect a landing on a shore so steep and so well defended, in 
open day, seemed to Alexander a hopeless task. It was only under 
the cover of night, and in the confusion attendant on darkness, that 
such an attempt was at all likely to prove successful; at the same 
time the king’s great experience in the art of war, added to the 
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desire of preserving the lives of soldiers, so valuable and so neccs''ary 
to his future views, in a country where every rood of ground would 
probiibly be disputed, taught hiiri that the place of his ciu;am[>ment 
was not the exact spot from which it should be made, hut though 
not proper for the real attempt, a feigned effort might be made there 
with advantage, to cover and assist other efi'orts made elsewhere. 
Fortunately for the accomplishment of this latter design, about one 
hundred and fifty stadia, or nineteen miles, below that part of the 
river where the channel takes a mighty sweep, there projected from 
the shore a rocky promontory, overgrown with wood; and, in a line 
with this promontory, in the middle of the river, stood an uninhabited 
island, also thickly interspersed with trees, in whose deep umbrage 
the army, after landing, might lie concealed from the view of the 
enemy. Having aceur;itcly surveyed this spot and formed his reso- 
lution, Alexander returned to his camp. And now, in execution of 
liis concerted scheme, night after night, the trumpets were soiuidcd, 
and the shouts, as of cavalry attempting to ford the river in the face 
of the enemy, were every where hrarcl, and not only kept the 
enemy in a perpetual slate of alarm and suspense, but exhausted 
them by incessant vigils. Torus perceiving, at length, that these 
were only feints inteudod to deceive and harass him, ceased to pay 
any particular attention to these nightly alarms; yet still he relaxed 
not from the general vigilance which should pervade a well-ordered 
camp. The Indian monarch being, by this .stratagein, lullcal into a 
kind of partial security, Alexander proceeded to the a( -emplisliment 
of his project. He selected, for the purpose, a strong body of 
cavalry, in which he knew the inferiorily oi his enemy, tug-, ther 
with the foreign mercenaries and sonic light-.irmed battalions, best 
calculated to act with the celerity and vigour requisite on this occa- 
sion. Crateriis was left on the spot in command of tlu.‘ remaining 
cavalry, the Macedonian phalanx and the Indian .uixiliarics under 
Taxilcs, with orders to continue at night the usual noises, but not to 
move till he himself, by engaging the enemy on the opposite shore, 
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had drawn off the elephants that lined it, in which case, the cavalry 
and the whole remainder of tlie army were immediately, and at 
■ every hazard, to force the passage. 

Alexander having taken these precautions, and ordered the impe- 
rial tent, conspicuous from its loftiness and splendor, to remain 
standing, surrounded with his guards, as if he himself were still 
present, marched off, at the dusk of eve, by a circuitous route at 
some distance from the bank, to the rocky eminence in question. 
When arrived at about nine miles, or half the distance from the 
camp to the rock, he stationed there Meleager, Attains, and Gorgias, 
with tlie foreign mercenaries, ordering them the instant, that, on the 
following morning, they observed the hostile armies on the opposite 
side in motion, they should embark in the vessels, which, silently 
gliding under cover of the night, had attended their progress down 
the stream, and join him. The king himself, with the troops 
accompanying him, having arrived safely at the rock, lost no time in 
crossing over to the island on rafts and vessels, which had been 
previously brought to the rock, and put together in its concealing 
woods. While they were thus employed, there fell a tremendous 
storm of thunder and lightning, with torrents of rain, sufficient to 
terrify and obstruct the progress of any soldiers but those of Alex- 
ander. Those determined warriors, so far from being dismayed by 
the conflicting elements, heard with joy the dreadful solstitial 
thunders which concealed from the cars of the enemy the rattling of 
their armour and the dashing of the oars. Alexander iiimself, 
with Ptolemy, Pcrdiecas, Lysiinaehus, Selciicus, and others, his 
mo,st experienced genomls and beloved friends, braved the storm in 
a vessel of thirty banks of oars, and landed in safety on the island 
just as the day which was to decide the fate of Porus began to daw'n; 
at wliich period the roar of the thunder ceased and the tempestuous 
^ky became suddenly serene. The island was rapidly traversed by 
the army, and the vessels, coming round to the opposite side, again 
received the troops, and landed tliem in the face of the advanced 
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guard of Potus, which instantly galloped off at full speed to acquaint 
the Indian sovereign of the approacli of the enemy in that un- 
expected quarter. As the corps of infantry successively arrived, and 
the horse landed out of the boats in which they had been ferried 
over, on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes, Alexander, who, still 
foremost in every* station of more imminent danger, had first ascend- 
ed the bank, in person attended to form the debarking troops, and 
draw them u]) in order of battle. When the whole number, amount- 
ing to six tboiisand foot and five thousand horsr, was completely 
land 'd, he placed himself at their head, and marched forward in 
q\i(’st of tlie foe. It unfortunately happened, however, and was 
speedily discovered, tliat they had, from their ignorance of the 
country, di'-embaiked on a part of the shore, so separated by a deep 
stream formed l)y the violence of the floods from tlie main land, that 
it apiroared like another island. So high had risen the v/aters 
which filled it, they had the utmost diHieulty in finding any jdacc 
fordable cither for the cavalry or infantry. At l('iv;(li, liowever, 
they waded through it; the former, with the wafer reaehii.g up to 
the necks of their horses; the latter, h“fi‘ d brea .t-liigh in ilio waves. 
Again fornu'd in order of battle, and with equal celerity by the king 
himself, as the troops successively ascended ibc: bank, the horse, with 
Alexander at their head, pressed on vvith rapidity to meet tlie Ibe; 
the foot being ordered to follow them Icisiiri.ly, tl: .t their strength 
might not be exhausted before they eoiiM get i’.lo aeiioii ; an 
action, whicli, from every appearance, would be, m an extreme 
degree, obstinate and bloody. 

In tlie mean time, the advanced guard ot the enemy, arriving at 
the camp of Porus, spread tlie alarm of Alexander’s attempt to pass 
the river near their post; but the cautious Indian monarch, eitiier 
not believing their report or consideiing this as one ot thosi; in- 
genious feitits by whieli he had been so often imposed upon, con- 
tented himself with sending his son, at the head of two thousand 
horse and one hundred and twenty armed chariots, to prevent his 
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landing. On approaching that part of the river, the young prince 
was not a little astonished, to find a landing already effected, and a 
considerable detachment of the Macedonian army advancing to 
give him battle ; for, Alexander retained the main body of the horse 
with him for the greater and more decisive contest which he saw 
must soon take place between himself and Porus, and he repressed 
their ardour to engage, in order to give the infantry time to join him. 
To this line of conduct he was induced by the supposition that' 
Porus, with his whole army, was following close in the rear of his 
son’s detachment; but being undeceived in that respect by the 
parties sent out to reconnoitre, he determined to strike terror by an 
act of necessary rigour; and, rushing with his whole force upon the 
unsupported foe, cut the greater part of them to pieces; while the 
whole of the chariots, unable to proceed through the swampy 
ground, inundated by the torrents of rain that had fallen in the 
night, became the easy spoil of the victor. The troops, that escaped 
the undistinguishing slaughter of that day, fled back to the Hydaspes, 
and bore to the unhappy monarch the disastrous tidings of his routed 
forces, and of his son slain while bravely fighting at tlie head of his 
detachment. 

Porus, who, during the whole of Alexander’s absence from his 
camp, had been unusually harassed with the clamorous din of the 
Macedonians and pretended preparations for passing the river, was 
for some time in the deepest perplexity, whether he should wait the 
threatening or seek the advancing foe. His magnanimity and valour 
ted him to prefer the latter of these alternatives; and, tlicrcfore, 
leaving on the spot a certain proportion of his elephants and his army, 
to awe and keep in check the Macedonians on the opposite shore, 
he immediately led from their encampment an army consisting of 
thirty thousand foot, four thousand horse, three hundred chariots, 
and two hundred elephants, to dispute the palm of glory with the 
conqueror of Darius. “ The mighty Poor,” says Ferishta, “ issued 
from Sirhind, with an army numerous as the locusts, against the 
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great Secander.”* That this vast host, especially the elephants and 
the chariots, might act without obstruction, a wide and even plain, 
with a surface of firm sand, was judiciously sought for, and fortu- 
nately found. Here the intrepid Indian drew up his army in the fol- 
lowing order: The elephants were ranged in the front of all, at the 
distance of one hundred feet from each other, forming a line of vast 
extent, and terrible to behold! Behind lliis presumetl impregnable 
bulwark were placed the numerous battalions of infantry, tliat, when 
the goaded elephants had commenced the work of havoc and de- 
struction, the former migiit rush imjK'tuously on, and complete the 
dreadful tragedy. Such were the maxims of Indian warfare, whicii, 
in ancient times, placed its principal dependance on the number and 
vigour of this species of animal brought into the field. The horse 
lie divided into two bodies, which he constituted the wings of his 
army; before which he placed the chariots, most probably them- 
selves armed with scythes and oilier offensive weapons, but certainly 
crowded with those who were dexterous Iii the use of the bow and 
skilled in hurling the javelin. 

The Indian order of battle was scarcely thus completely arranged, 
when Alexander, at (lie head of his cavalry, arrived in sight. As it 
was in horse that he was by far superior to Porus, he was determined 
that tliey should bear the ehief burthen of the action. His infantry 
was not yet come up, and he had full leisure, therefore, as well to 
reconnoitre the ground as to examine every point of the jiosition 
taken by the enemy, who confided principally on the order of battle 
which he had adopted, and who seemed to await the attack in all that 
dreadful serenity, which, in the physical world, often precedes tlie 
most violent tempests. Tlic infantry, which had pressed on with 
uncommon eagerness, that they might share in the glory of this 
memorable day, at length arrived ; and, it being necessary that they 
should take some rest and refreshment before they could engage in 
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fight, Alexander so completely surrounded them with his horse, as to 
shield them from any danger of attack, which, however, seemed the 
last thing the enemy had in contemplation. That portion of the 
army having recovered from its fatigue, he formed of it his centre, 
heading himself the right wing, and appointing Coenus to the com- 
mand of the left, both consisting of cavalry. I'he Macedonian 
horses, though during their engagements with Darius not wholly 
estranged to elephants, yet never approached that animal with- 
out reluctance and terror, and as it u'as upon this part of his- 
array, and his knowledge of tliis circumstance, that Purus prin- 
cipally relied for success, Alexander determined to avoid them 
altogether; and, while Coenus with his division wheeled round to 
attack the enemy’s right wing, the king fell furiously upon their left ; 
having previously ordered Seleucus, with the foot, to remain sta- 
tionary till he saw that confusion in the army of the enemy which 
his measures were calculated to produce. The Indian horse, ac- 
customed as they were to conquer on Indian plains, for a long time 
resisted valiantly the superior numbers and impetuous attack of the 
Macedonian; but, being overcome at length by the masterly ma- 
noeuvres and correct discipline of their assailants, were diivcn from 
their station; and, by that means, left the infantry, whose flank they 
had covered, exposed to their fury. While, tlicrcforc, tliey were 
thus assailed in flank and rear by Alexander and Coenus, the Mace- 
donian infiuitry advanced with rapidity, and, with their long pikes 
and lances, attacked both the elephants and their drivers; at the 
same time that the equestrian archers, in number a thousand, 
whom Alexander had purposely selected to attend this expedition, 
overwhelmed those who fought in the chariots, as well as the horses 
that drew them, with showers of arrows and javelins. The enraged 
elephants, almost frantic with the pain they endured, rushed for- 
wards on the Macedonians witli irresistable impetuosity, breaking 
through the embodied phalanx, and trampling multitudes to death. 
The Indian horse, observing diis check given to the enemy’s in- 
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fantry by the elephants, quickly ntllied again, and made repeated 
and vigorous attacks upon Alexander and Coen us: but those com- 
manders, having now united tiieir formidable squadrons, repulsed 
them with great slaughter, and compelled them to seek protection 
among the elephants, which, after all, proved very little; for, the 
drivers of those animals being for the most part slain, and themselves 
covered w'ith wounds, carried havoc and destruction widi un- 
distinguishing fury through every part of the field, and proved 
equally fatal to friends as foes. The Indian horse and infantry, 
therefore, whom they wfie principally intended to shield, being 
crowded together in a contined compass around tiicm, sutfered more 
severely from them than from the Macedonians themselves. The 
latter, less straitened for room, every where opened their ranks to let 
them pass, and escaped the tlanger. As to those of that unwieldy 
tribe that were more mischievously furious, and still remained on 
the field, tlie Greeks, at the risk of their lives, approaching them 
with axes, clove asunder the sinews of their legs; and, with long 
and sharp instruments, curved like scythes, which they had pre- 
pared beforehand, cut oft' their trunks, and thus rendered impotent 
their savage ferocity. , 

The Indians, though surrounded by perils from every quarter, 
on one side trodden down by the elephants and on the other 
slaughtered by tlic Macedonians, yet disdained to yield to inferior 
numbers the palm of victory, and, for a long time, fought, especially 
the horse, with all that heroic bravery which disiiiiguished their 
countrymen at Arbcla, wlicn the Indian cavalry pierced through 
the centre of Alexander’s line, and plundered the Macedonian 
baggage. Amidst this mutual and eager contest for glory, Craferus, 
attentive to the orders of the king to j>ass the river, when he should 
see him engaged with Porus, with little obstruction effected a landing 
on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes at the head of the remainder of 
the army, which, impatient for action and unexhausted by fatigue, 
hurried to the field of battle, and, falling on the Indians, em- 
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barrassed by their situation and weakened by their exertions, com- 
pleted the rout which had already partially began. The tumult and 
confusion that now took place cannot be conceived or described : — 
the wounded elephants, without riders, raging through the field, and 
spreading dismay and death wherever they came; bor^ and men 
rolled over each other on the bloody plain, and straggling in the 
agonies of deatli ; the crash of chariots, the shouts of the victor, and 
the shrieks of the expiring. Those, that had an opportunity, sought 
safety in precipitate flight, but by far the greater part of that vast 
army was cut to pieces; the numbers killed that day, on the side of 
Porus, amounting, according to Arrian, to near twenty thousand 
infantry and three thousand horse ; with the loss of all the chariots 
and elephants 1 The loss on the side of Alexander was very low in 
proportion, but still higher than in any battle with Darius, being 
eighty of the infantry and two hundred and tliirty of the cavalry.* 
Diodorus, with greater probability, states that loss to have been seven 
hundred infantry: in the number of cavalry slain be agrees with our 
author.-j" 

With respect to the Indian monarch himself, he was con- 
spicuously seen, during the whole of the engagement, mounted on 
an elephant of uncommon magnitude and courage, issuing orders to 
his generals with the utmost coolness, and exposing himself, with 
the most daring intrepidity, in whatever quarter the rage of battle 
was most violent. Foiled in one part of the field, Porus and the 
veteran bands that ever attended and guarded his person, renewed 
the contest with fiercer fury in another. While a fi'oop could be 
kept together, or a battalion rallied, Porus was at the head of that 
troop and of that battalion. Majestic in person and on a majestic 
animal, he was the admiration of every eye, and, at the same time, 
the object of every hostile dart. But his coat of mail was of excellent 
fabrication, and of a texture so firm, that the arrow and the javelin 
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sb^c^ hito'Oh'''tiU;'m)j||^|i:t 'where bis armou/'^ could 
be '^bH!r '<coffipages tbinl^ Warded the right shioulder; 

MMd'J^^^t^uoded monJircb, afidrouti^lTOkm^ round, sCnd observing 
himsetfi of all his mighty host, almost obiy ^rWvor amidst a 
waste of death, ordered the driver of his elepliant to conduct him 
iGrnto die fttal lihhl, strewed widi his most beloved friends and sub- 
jeet$> fAlexander, extremely solicitous to preserve the life of so 
brave' a man, dispatched Taxiles after him, ordering him4o use 
every argument to induce him to sarrendeT himself ; assuring him 
of such a reception from his conqueror as a valiant man and a great 
prince merited. On the approadi, however, of Taxiles, his ancient 
foe, the indignant monarch launched a javelin which had nearly 
transfixed him; calling him aloud a traitor to his country and a 
pusillanimous deserter of the rigt^s of kings. Undlscouraged by this 
rude repulse, Alexander immediately sent other messengers to recall 
the flying prince, and, among others, Meroe, his bosom-friend, who 
at length succeeded in effecting his returq. Ilaving.thus determined 
to submit himself to the generosity of Alexander, he caused his ele- 
phant to be stopped; and, the docile animal kneeling down, he was 
assisted to descend from it by his attendants, and had the wound, 
which proved not to be dangerous, dressed, lie then suffered him- 
self to be conducted by Meroe towards the tent of Alexander. 
On his approaching the royal pavillion, Alexander, with his friends, 
advanced to meet him, and pausing, as he drew nearer him, was 
forcibly impressed with the grandeur and nobleness of his appear- 
ance; for, he was five cubits, or above seven foot, in height, yet 


exactly proportioned, and of a majestic, yet pleasing, countenance. 
Ttie fetation of what passed at this conference would fill a very 
tOtot^ing page of history, but 1 have no room for the detail ; and 
hiding now exhibited Alexander triumphant over his most powerful 
Indian foe, though by no means, as is generally understood, tho 
supreme sovereign of India, I find myself compelled to hasten 
yon. li» . O o o^p 
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to *tbe^ conclusion of a volume, whidt has already exceeded tvery 
piwleiit limit. The result was, that Alexander, equaUy wtm by his 
talents and hjs valour, ever aflcrwards numbered Porus among hi* in< 
timate friends, and not qfly honourably replaced him on the throbe 
of bis ancestors, but added many extensive provinces to bis former 
empire. Alexander, after this, performed magnificent obsequies to 
the manes of those brave men who had perished in the engagement; 
offered the most costly sacrifices to the gods; and solemnized the 
athletic and equestrian games usual among the Greeks, on the 
banks of the Hydaspes. In memory, also, of this important victory, 
the king erected two cities, one on the spot where the battle was 
fought, which he thence called Ntcata; the other on the scite of 
his camp on the western bank of the Hydaspes, where his favourite 
horse Bucephalus, which he had broke in, when a youth, at the 
hazard of his life, which had attended him in all his campaigns, 
and shared every danger with his affectionate master, died, according 
to Arrian, at the advanced age of nearly thirty years.* But this must 
certainly be a mistake; for, at that rate of computation, Bucephalus 
would have been a year older than Alexander himself, wlio is said 
to have broken him in, when nobody else could accomplish the 
arduous task, at the age of sixteen years; and it is not credible 
that a horse, for which Philip, as Plutarch informs us, paid thirteen 
talents, (or 2500 /. sterling,) could be worth that sum when the 
prime of his youth was so long {Msb-f The age of Bucephalus, 
however, even according to this mode of calculation, must have been 
considerable, and his memory was intended to be perpetuated iii the 
name of Bucephala, conferred on the city built on tlie spot where 
his death took place. Modern geography enumerates no city near 
that spot at all corresponding to either of these Greek appel* 
lativcs. 

After staying a short time to refresh his army in the kingdom of 
Porus, Alexander marched, with a considerable part of his army. 
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iato "3tl! adjacent temlinry of the Glau^, situated north-east of idntt 
kihu^da; and in this march wc ^d a titiking proof of the astonish- 
ing wealth and population of India, when undisturbed by foreign in- 
vasion, and its inhabitants are to be itdterished and protected by 
their own mild laws and the liberal spii^t of their native princes; 
for, those territories are said by Arrian to have contained thirty- 
seven large cities, many of them having ten thousand inhabitants, 
with a vast number of villages, proportionably populous. Tliese 
were taken possession of without the least resistance from the peace- 
able inhabitants; (for, how should a race, absorbed in agriculture 
and commerce, cope with the armed veterans of Greece^) and the 
sovereignty of ‘the whole region conferred on Porus. Abissarcs, 
also, king of a northern tribe of mountaineers, called in the language 
of modern India Gehkers, or Kakares,* an ally of Porus, sent 
ambassadors, offering ample presents of elephants and money, and 
the unconditional surrender of bis kingdom. Tlic king, perliaps 
mistrustful of his real intentions, commanded that Abissarcs should 
attend him in person, or he should pay him a visit in iiis native 
mountains. On the mountains in the neighbourhood of tlie Hy- 
daspes were lofty woods, wliich Alexander ordered to be cut down, 
and, of the timber, a great numocr of vessels to be formed, witli 
which it was his intention, on bis return, to sail dovt'n the Indus into 
the ocean. The Assaceni, having again revolted, I'liilip w'as dis- 
patched to reduce them, and Craterus being appointed to super- 
intend the erection of the two cities which he had ordered to be 
built, as well as the fleet preparing, Alexander advanced to the 
Acesines, or modern Jenaub, tlie next river of the PanJab. Before 
lic commenced his march, however, he took an opportunity of 
rectmctling to each other the princes Taxiles and Porus; granting 
the foirmer permission to return to his hereditary domain, and giving 
the Litter the most solemn pledges of lasting friendship. 
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Srbad, tdrbuknt, and r^ndr sii was Ih'e tb^ Acei|tfieii^ 

represented ’to have daceed^ that river 'in all tfat^e pbb^rltl' 
breaddi beir^ fifteen furlongs, >or tSfarly tivo tttil^Ss'wliereaS that’ o# 
the Hydaspes was only four furlongs, or abbut half a mile ovfr; aid 
its sui^ace, in particular, being wrought into nicli violent agitationt 
by the numerous and prominent rocks vSijchpvery where choaked 
up the channel, that the waters of it secined fo boll, and threaten 
immediately to ingulph whomsoever a fatal temerity might lead tO 
attempt the passage. But the Macedonian af^ny, which had already 
triumphantly crossed so many rivers and mountains, disdained to 
have its progress impeded by the terrific appearance of the Acesines, 
and, partly on the vessels brought ’from the Hydaspes and partly 
on skins stuffed as before, werO ‘ferried over the formidable stream. 
Many of the vessels, however, struck against the prominent rocks in 
the river, and were dashed to pieces; but the floats, formed of 
lighter materials, rebounded uninjured, and deposited their burthen 
safely on the opposite shore. Of the country on the eastern side of 
the Acesines, a second Porus is said to have been tlie sovereign. 
Tills Porus, too, was at enmity witli the flrst conquered of that 
ji-ame; and, led by bis antipathy to that I\>rus, had, previously to the 
battle of Nic<ea, sent ambassadors with the offer of his kingdom, 
and a voluntary surrender of his army, to subjugate his rival. The 
moment, however, he learned that Alexander had obtained a signal 
victory over his antagonist, had admitted him to his friendship, 
had again placed the crown upon his head, and had greatly in- 
creased his power for offensive operation, by the addition of a large 
adjoining territory, the wary, but dastardly, Indian, conceiving 
himself doomed to be the victim, fled from his dominions, at the 
head of all the brave young men capable of bearing arms,' vdmte 
business it should have been, and whose inclination it probabljr' was^ 
to defend them against an invader. In the eager pursuit of him,' 
Alexander arrived on the banks of the Hydraotes, or modern Rauvee, 
the third river of the Panjab; and, having hence dispatched He- 
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phltartf^ ^d 'Cceniis ecftiiplctely td' icour and reduce the whole 
coHht(yi'%he aI$o added to the kingdoiQ of his friend Poms these 
dominions of his ungenerous en^y. . 

‘ 'The passage of the Hydraotejr, or Rauy;e^, is not mentioned by 
Arrian as having been attended with any peculiar circumstances 
of danger or diriiculty; and it is Major Kennel’s opinion, confirmed 
by many strong local considerations, that Alexander crossed this 
river “ near the place where the city of Lahore now stands.’’* 
Arrived on its eastern banks, be found a most formidable enemy 
prepared to dispute bis farther progress through the Panjab, in three 
great confederated tribes, the Cathsei, the Malli, and the Oxydracse, 
concerning whom it is necessary to state some particulars supplied by 
the laborious diligence of the respectable geographer just cited. 
By the Cathsci, or Catheri, as Diodorus writes the word, be contends 
is meant the Kattri, or war-tribe of India, a supposition which their 
martial character justifies. Their capital of Sangala he places in a 
direction south-west of Lahore, at the distance of a tlircc days 
march, and consequently so far out of the .direct line of Alexander’s 
route to the Ganges. This south-western progress of the army led 
the Macedonians near the confines of the province of Multan, and 
therefore the Malli must iicceSsaiily mean the people of Multan, 
or Malli-sthan, the region of the Malli. The district of Outch is 
not far distant, and the Greeks, fond of softening the Indian words 
by any resembling term expressive of the physical appearance of 
the people, called these people Oxydracas, from their sharp siglited- 
ness. f Against these three tribes of warlike Indians, whose union of 
numbers and courage rendered them, in a liigli degree, formidable, 
Alexander thought it prudent to lead the concentrated force of a 
Grecian army. 

These people, Arrian informs us, had already resisted, on a former 
occasion, the combined armies of Porus and Abissares, and the city 
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Siiagal% to ' Wbiefa. tb^ dcMr- retii%d/ wsr ttro&g 
t«t«^ said rendered sdU atKHBgw by nli the ditil ib ^Airt^hcstkli 
kno^ to- b batcbarous pecqde. It teecbi to have bede sita^d iM one 
of those teminences, though not of the ioftiest kind, widi'whieh this 
pert of A«ia abounds, and on the summit of which the Indians de- 
light, to erect their laboured forts. An extensive hdre secured it 
fiOm assault on one quarter, and <mi all othets it was defended by 
high wails, flanked with strong bastions. Before die gates of this 
city, the three great tribes above-mentioned, combining their strength 
against the common foe, had encamped, and intrenched themrelves 
within the centre of a range of carriages, strongly fastened together, 
and drawn round them, as an impregnable rampart, in three circular 
lines of considerable depth. Mounting on tlie carriages that formed 
the outermost of these lines, they perpetually darted thence Uieir 
missive weapons, and, with their unerring javelins, struck with death 
all that came within a certain distance. As the city lay immediately 
behind them, it was their intention, if unsuccessful in this mode of 
defensive combat, to retreat witlun its walls, and defend it to the last 
extremity ; all which circumstances prove the proud spirit and obsti- 
nate valour of tlicse northern Indians, when their independence and 
every thing dear to freemen were attacked by unprovoked ag- 
gression. Alexander, however, was greatly irritated by this ap- 
pearance of determined opposition, which threw such immediate 
obstruction in tiie way of his project of advancing to the Ganges, 
aitd, taking a near view of both their intrenched lines and their 
fortified city, saw that the reduction of these tribes would occasion 
him a considerable loss of time as well as of men. To delays how- 
ever, tlie attack, was only to give new strength and courage to the 
enemy ; be, therefore, immediately, with his whole force, attacked 
the flfst line of their intrenchmeat, which, though very bnt^ly 
defended by the Indians, was too weak to. resist the fury qf ihe 
Macedonian phalanx; who, rushing forward through a storm of 
dai;ts, drove away the defendets, and tooke to .pieces the carriages. 
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']pic line. .^as,ceiiistra/(^4 w^h. greater skill, was strong^, 

Rt^rmure TRtiaQtly defe^ig^.. It was carried, fawever, 
f .grgat ipaoy Uves on both sides, and preparations 
were making for attacking the 'ituiermost, when the enemy, justly 
drying the event, deserted their camp, and retired within the walls 
of their iCapitaL Alexander immediately began to invest the city 
with his troegrs, but found he had nut a body of foot 8ufh> 
cient with him completely to surround the vast extent of its 
walls; and, therefore, made his cavalry, on this occasion, do the 
duty. of infantry: at the. same time he advancect iiis works close to 
the ramparts and to the very edge of the lake. On the borders 
of that lake he stationed also large parties of horse, to prevent 
every possibility of escape by the enemy, on wiiom he meditated 
a severer punishment than their brave opposition merited. Sen- 
sible of the hazard of delay to his future schemes of aggran* 
dizement and glory, the king now hurried on the siege with 
unremitting vigour; the battering engines shook the walls above, 
and the miners sapped their foundations below. Alarmed at length 
by these violent and terrific movements, and seeing the utter im- 
possibility of maintaining an equal contest with troops so well dis- 
ciplined in the science of war, the Catha:ans and their allies began 
to think of securing Uicir present safely by flight ; trusting, if that 
could be effected, tliat they should be able, by other modes of offen- 
sive operation, to harass his troops and retard his lartlicr progress on 
Indian ground. The lake that partly environed then city was, in 
some places, fordgble; by this way, therefore, they hoped to effect 
their escape into the adjacent country: and, in consequence, at the 
dead of night, throwing open the gates in that quarter, the whole 
body of the besieged attempted to force a passage through the 
surrounding enemy. This they would in all probability have effect- 
ed, had only the ordinary guard been on duty there ; but Aleut- 
ander, having cause to suspect their intention, had that very evening 
strengthened the force on that station by a numerous squadron of 
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aqua4ipqif ,.tlui,tt.. tUe instan^.,1^ f^ch , 

.plliths, trumpets should sound to. .when be, ^lin^fc wUJi 
whole army not ioimediately occupied in the ^e.fcnqe i?f> the 
WQulh; repair to the spot. Alexander had .given ^ordqra tha^. 
tional redoubts should be thrown upon the side nearest, the .Jake> 
i^nd that the roads should be blocked up by the carriages taken .h’Qni 
the enemy in the late engagement, laid across them, to obstruct the 
progre^ of those who might esca|>e the vigilance of the troops. 
These orders were all punctually execyted, and the fugitive troops 
found that they had no sooner escaped the danger of being in- 
gulphcd in the lake, than they were surrounded by great bodies ,of 
cavalry, to whom resistance was unavailing, and who slaughtered 
them without mercy. The first ranks being thus unexpectedly cut 
off, and the whole army, roused by the clangor of the trumpets, 
being in motion to oppose their flight, the rest , hurried precipitately 
back into the city, resolved either by one desperate cflbrt to raise the 
siege or sell their lives in this last extremity as dear as possible. 
Each party now, returning to the contest, fought with redoubled 
fury; but the miners, being at length successful in sapping the 
walls, a breach was made in them, through w hich the Macedonians 
poured w ith an impetuosity that bore down all opposition. Others, 
applying the scaling-ladders, mounted the wall in places where 
no breach was chected, on which and the bastions a desperate con- 
flict was for a lung time sustained; but perseverance on the part of 
the besiegers rendered them finally triumphant. The works being 
thus carried by storm, and the city in possession of the Greeks, 
a dreadful and uiuJistliiguishing massacre commenced, and Sangalu 
was deluged w'ilh the blood of its unfortunate citizens. "WTien about 
seventeen thousand Indians were pul to dyath, Alexander pjtdcred 
the slaughter to cease, and the rest, to the enormous amount of 
seventy thousand, W'ho had pressed into that city, were taken pri- 
soners, together with a vast booty, including three hundred chariots 
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of war atiii five hundred horse. The loss of the Macedonians, 
killed at this important siege, was comparatively small, not exceed* 
ing one hundred men ; but the number of wounded was greater than 
on any former occasion, for Arrian states it at twelve hundred, 
among whom were Lysimachus and other commanders of tlie first 
distinction for talents and valour.* 

Sangala thus reduced, Alexander was in hopes that the terror of 
their punishment would induce the inhabitants of all the adjacent 
cities to submit, and dispatched Eumencs, v/ilh three hundred horse, 
to inform them of its fate, and to demand the surrender of them* 
selves and their cities. But Eumenes found those cities a desert; 
the inhabitants of tliat wliole district, who had already learned the 
fate of Sangala, under the Impulse of terror and dismay, having 
precipitately fled, and concealed themselves in the forests and 
mountains. Alexander, fearful of a new hydra erecting its head in 
tliat region, immediately ordered numerous squadrons of cavalry to 
scour the country in every direction, and himself also joined w'armly 
in the pursuit: many were overtaken and slain, but they were 
principally those whose age or infirmities had retarded their flight; 
tlie rest escaped : and the king, returning to Sangala, rased it to the 
foundations, lest it should a second time prove a harbour for his 
enemies. The other cities, reduced in this excursion, as well as the 
entire region subjugated between the Hydraotes and Hyphasis, he 
gave to Porus and those tribes of Indians w'ho had voluntarily joined 
his standard, and then marched back to the point on the Hyphasis, 
at which he intended to cross that fourth river of the iVnjab. 
Arrian does not notice, but Curtius particularly mentions, as resident 
in this quarter of India, a nation, remarkable for the superior 


* Arrian, Ub.v, cap. 25. Curtius, cap. 1. But Curtius gives a very confused and 

imperfect account of tins affair, and mentions not even the name of the city, for which, notwith- 
standing the marked circumstances of the hill and the lake, no particular sdte is a2>signed in the 
Modern Geography of India, nor has any corresponding name been found in tlie Sanscreet 
Vocabulary^ 
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tbdr 'pmom, to which great attmtion waa, by the o»ier 
of the^tatcj (Kttd ia tlieir infancy: but not only for tlieir coiporeal 
qualilidationB me they praised by this writer, he bestows equal 
commendation on the sublime wisdom of their legislative code 
and the unSOllied purity of their morals. They were governed by a 
king, named Sopliites, who, on Alexander's approach to his capital, 
had ordered the gates to be clmed, and not a soul to appear on the 
walls, either to repel or to invite the enemy. The Macedonians, in 
consequence, concluded that this also was a city that had been 
deserted by the terrified inhabitants, and were advancing to take 
possession of it, when, to their great astonishment, the gates were 
suddenly thrown wide open, and discovered Sophites himself, who, 
in comeliness, exceeded all his subjects, accompanied by two 
beautifiil youths, his sons, and a long train of nobles, coming forth 
in procession to meet the victor, and lay at his feet the royal in* 
signia, formed of the purest gold, and glittering with a profusion of 
diamonds. The description of the ornaments that decorated this 
prince is elaborately eloquent, but, what is more to the purpose, it is 
also correct, and exactly corresponds witli tlie habits worn by the 
great rajahs of the present day. A long embroidered vest of a purple 
ground, interwoven with gold, enfolded his elegant form, and 
descended gracefully down to iiis feet; but not so as to conceal his 
sandals, which were of a rich gold brocade, sprinkled with pearls 
and rubies. He was splendidly adorned with rich necklaces and 
bracelets of various coloured stones. Two pendant jewels, of un- 
common magnitude and of the purest water, glittered in his ears. 
His sceptre, of wrought gold, was studded with beryls; and this, 
with the other insignia^ he submissively presented to Alexander; 
at the same time earnestly soliciting his royal protection for himself, 
his children, and his subjects.* Alexander received this courteous 
prince with great benignity, returned to him the insignia of royalty. 


• Cartias. baokix. cap. i. 
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sod, after visiting his capital and refreriiing bis army titerct piusi^ 
his march to the Hypfaasis. On his. way thither, l^e was met by 
amrther prince, whose country bordered on its banks, and whom 
Diodorus distinguishes by the appellation of Phcgeus, but whom 
Curtiua, generally his copyist, terms Phegelas.* The subjects of this 
prince would willingly have flown to arms, but Phegelas forbade 
them, and, commanding them peaceably to return to their agri- 
cultural pursuits, set off to meet and appease Alexander with mag- 
niflcent presents. Alexander, who was anxious to leave no enemy 
behind him unsubdued by arms or kindness, received him with the 
same affability he had shewn to Sophites, abode two days in his 
territories, and, on the third, prepared to cross the river. The 
name of this river, the fourth of the Panjab, was doubtless formed 
by the Greeks from Beypassa, its ancient Sanscrect appellative in the 
geography of the Ayeen Akbeiy. The modern name of Btyah is 
probably also a contraction of the Sanscrect term. It was not less 
broad and violent than the Hydraotes, nor the channel less rocky 
and interrupted. Before be attempted the passage, Alexander in- 
quired anxiously of Phegelas concerning the distance between his 
present position and the Ganges, and the military strength and popu- 
lation of the nations who inhabited the banks of that river. In 
answer to these inquiries, he was informed, that, when be had 
crossed the Hyphasis, his direct line of march hy through a 
dreary desert of eleven days journey, at the end of which he 
would reach the river in question; a river, the broadest and deepest 
in India, and to which all those he had already passed might 
be considered as rivulets; that its eastern banks were inhabited by 
two numerous and warlike nations, denominated, from the situation 
of the one and the capital of die other, Gangaridcs and Prasii, 
whose king, by the Greeks called Agrammes, was jircpared to meet 
him en the frontiers of his dominion, with an army far more 


Diodonu Sienliu, Kb. xvii. p. J65. Cartiui, in Uko citat. 
Pppp 9 
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numerous, than any he-had yet encountered. . The soul of Ak!x>‘ 
ander was fired, with this intelligence; every moment seemed lost 

« . he had passed the bounds of that inhospitable dewrt; till he 
d braved the billows of that mighty river; till he should be able 
to^bang to action .that formidable enemy: and erect the triumphant 
banhers of Macedon on the shore of the ocean that formed the 
eastern boundary of Asia. 

. While he was meditating the full accomplishment of these 
designs, and preparing to lead his harassed soldiers to new hardships, 
the whole camp was filled with seditious murmurings, and rc> 
monstrated with one voice against engaging deeper in projects of so 
hazardous and precarious an issue. Reduced in their numbers by 
frequent and long>fuuglit battles, covered with honourable wounds, 
and crowned, as they imagined, with suflicient glory, they de> 
manded to be led back into their native country, to share that repose 
which their long services required, and to spend the remainder of 
life in the enjoyment of the fortunes which they had so dearly 
earned. In Porus they had already found a formidable and resolute 
enemy: and a report was spread generally throughout the camp, 
that, beyond the Ganges, a river reported to be a hundred fathoms 
deep and four miles in breadth,* the kings of the Gangarides and 
Prasians had assembled an army of eighty thousand horse, two 
hundred thousand foot, two thousand armed chariots, and three 
thousand fighting clephanls.-f- However exaggerated this account 
might have been, it filled the bravest among them with dismay; 
they supposed, themselves conducting to slaughter rather than to 
victory, and many of them loudly exclaimed, that they would not 
submit to be sacrificed to gratify the boundless ambition of their 
commander. 

Alexander, who was totally absorbed in his darling project of 
reaching the Ganges, and thence pressing on to the .farthest limit* 


• Plutarch in Vita Alexand. 


f Canitta. lib. U. cap. a. 
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of Asm, on hearing the mmonr of these murmurings, was filled with 
inexpiesrible anguish, mingled with rage and indignation, to which 
he dared not, at this momentous Criris, give vent. He was con- 
vinced, however, that there was no time for hesitation. With that 
decisive vigour which always characterised the actions cf this great 
prince, he immediately ordered a general assembly of the army to 
be summoned, and, by the roost affable and condescending be- 
haviour, endeavoured to allay the ferment, to tranquillize their 
minds, and win tliem over to his purpose. His august presence at 
once awed them to respociful silence, and his assumed benignity 
revived all their affection tor him ; but still they were inflexible in 
their purpose of not jiroceeding beyond the Hyphasis. In a speech 
of great subtilty and varied eloquence, he touched every chord of 
passion that strongly vibrates on the human heart. He aimed princi- 
pally to work upon that high sense of honour which the Greeks ever 
cherished both individually and nationally; to wake in their minds 
the dormant spark of expiring ambition; to provoke the emulation 
of generous youth, and stimulate the avarice of frozen age. He 
strove, by recounting all their past glories, to animate them to 
attempt the acquisition of still nobler and more substantial renown; 
to exceed the boasted exploits of Hercules anti Bacchus; and reach 
the limits of the habitable world, lie painted, in the most glowing 
colours, tlie immense magnitude of the spoil that awaited them 
beyond the Ganges; kingdoms overflowing w'ith wealth, the; ac- 
cumulated wealth of ages, the concentrated treasures of Asia. 
He ridiculed the idea of the innumerable force in infantry, in 
cavalry, and elephants, which the Gangarldse could bring into the 
field, and with the magnified details of which their enemies aimed 
to terrify them and arrest their progress. “ Have you forgotten,” 
exclaimed this prince, “the still greater armies of Darius; the 
uncounted multitudes who perished, op|jrcsscd by their own numbers, 
at Issus and in the defiles of Cilicia; and tlic myriads, in vain op- 
posed to Macedonian valour, on Ute plains of Arbela ! Arc the Gan- 
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gandae a braver or hardier race than dKMe ivhom yviu eonquetod ^ 
Hhe Bactriaii hills; those who drenched mth blood the Sogdian ]>lattts; 
or those who, in terror of your vengeance, precipitated- themselves 
down the rocky steeps of Aomus ? Can the number of dephants, 
however great, alarm Grecian soldiers, after the recent {uoof, exhibit' 
ed in the battle with Porus, of their utter inutility in the field, or, 
rather, of the certain destruction, of which they may be made the 
terrible instruments, against their own party.^ Does the broad, the 
deep, the rapid, Ganges fill you with dismay? Have you not, then, 
in your progress hither, crossed the unfathomable deep itself? Or, is 
it less safe to pass a wide and majestic river, flowing on with an even, 
though rapid, course, than an impetuous current, confined by steep 
banks within a narrow channel, like the Hydaspes; or foaming along, 
over a rocky bed, like the Acesines? Will you desert a general 
who has shared all your toils, and braved witli you every danger, 
in the full career of glory; or, rather, when our triumphant warfare 
is nearly accomplished; for, we already verge on the Eastern 
Ocean, and have nearly reached the point whence the sun pours its 
first beani on the illumined earth? Behold your prince, who could 
command your obedience, condescends humbly to solicit your con- 
currence with his ardent wishes; and conjures you, by every- thing 
sacred, that you will not rend the palm from him in the moment of 
victory ; nor suffer the laurel, to whose lustre you have so largely 
contributed, to be tarnished by an untimely ajid disgraceful re- 
treat!” — After pausing some moments, and observing both odicers 
and men to remain entirely silent, with their eyes stedfastly fixed 
on the ground, and absorbed in profound melancholy, Alexander 
again exclaimed, " Where is that burst of applause that formerly 
used to follow' the addresses of your sovereign? Where is that loyal 
zeal for my safety, that unbounded attachment to my person, which 
led you to contend for the distinction of bearing my wounded body 
from tlje field? Wliere, at this important moment, are the spirit, 
tlie ardour, of Macedonian soldiers? Return, tmgeiieiDUs men! to 
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the in^orious putsuitc of pe^ce besely .purchased by tlie sacrifice of 
your prince. For, know, that thus far advanced towards (he goal, I 
will oot relinquish tl>e dazzling prize. 1 will march on at the head 
of the more faithful Scythian and Bactrian forces in my train, and 
lead them triumphantly over the rivers which you dread, and against 
the armies and elephants which fill you with so much horror. 
Those despised barbarians shall hereafter be the braver comrades of 
Alexander. Return, ungenerous men! and tell astonished, tell in- 
dignant, Greece, that you have left your king surrounded with 
dangers, and in the midst of his enemies.” 

The soldiery were deeply agitated by this address, and felt the 
keenness of these reproaches) yet they were so exhausted with 
recent fatigue, they were so impatient to return to their beloved 
native soil, and were so terrified by the exaggerated accounts of the 
Ganges and Gangarida, that it was far from having the efiFect in- 
tended. The whole assembly, therefore, still observed that pro- 
found silence which is so much more expressive than any words. 
Even the veteran ofiicers of highest distinction and most in favour 
with Alexander, though entirely agreeing in opinion with the great 
body of the army, deterred by the dreadful fate of Clytus and 
Calisthcncs, who had atoned for tlieir unrestrained freedom of speech, 
with their lives, for a long time refrained from expressing the senti- 
ments of their hearts. The venerable Coenus, at length, respectfully 
rising in the midst of the assembly, addressed Alexander in substance 
as follows: — “ It is with extreme reluctance, O king! that I rise to 
retin'n an answer not consonant to the wish of your address, because 
I am one of those favoured odicers most devoted to your service, 
and who have shared most largely of your munificence. At my ad- 
vanced ^gc, men are indifferent to life; 1 plead not for myself, but 
for the army in general, whose united voice I am bound, by honour, 
faithfully to declare. Of the numerous forces that originally march- 
ed from Macedon on tlie Asiatic expedition, very few indeed remain 
with us; fewer still of those, who, like myself, passed the vigour of 
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youth in tlie service of Philip, your illustrious fstther ! Brojken 
jyith Incessant fatigue, or utterly disabled by wounds, how many 
^luctantly repose their weary limbs far from their native country, 
thdr relatives and friends, in the numerous cities thou hast erect^ 
to secure thy conquests; how many have been cut off by disease and 
pestilence in these eastern climes; how many perished amidst the 
snows of Paropamisus; how many feed the famished vulture on the 
plains of Bactria, glut the tigers of Hyrcanian deserts, or, ingulphcd 
in the great rivers of Asia, have become the prey of the voracious 
alligator! Behold, Alexander, in the course of this long and ar- 
duous campaign, every head grown bald and every fivee furrowed 
with wrinkles and scars ! Are these miserable ^mains of what were 
Maeedonians, — of what were the pride and flower of Greece, — arc 
hese fit persons to explore new worlds beyond the Ganges, or roll 
he thunder of battle round the distant shores of the Eastern Oeean? 
When the lliessalian auxiliaries were wearied with the length of the 
campaign, they were permitted to return from Bactria, laden with 
spoils and costly presents, into their own country ; but we, thy more 
faithful Macedonians, arc only reserved for severer toils and renewed 
slaughter. The desire in their minds to revisit their native country 
is ardent, is insuperable ; indulge, Alexander, their just claims, and 
once more lead these grateful and enraptured subjects back to 
Greece, whicli loudly demands lliy presence, to allay the intestine 
divisions that distract it. There shall these aged veterans find repose 
from their toils, and peaceably enjoy the rewards of many a 
hard-fought day, while a new race, risen since our departure, in the 
vigour of their youth, and with all the zeal of their fathers, sliall 
eagerly crowd around thy standard, and burn to follow thee to tlic 
remotest regions of the earth, against the Indians beyond the Ganges; 
the Scythians, who tenant the borders of the Euxinc ; the undaunted 
progeny of Carthage ; or the untamed savages of the Lybian deserts. 
At j)rcscnt, thou art at the pinnacle of human glory, and terrible at 
the bead of a brave, though reduced, army. But wdio can say what 
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drewlfaf t&ftnes the Tafca may ordain for thee among die Gange^ic 
Indians? ' Remember, prince, that' moderation in prosperity is a 
virtucj above all others, transccgdcntly bright and eminent; and 
that vicissitude is the inevitable doom of mortality.’** 

Tlte other generals afterwards joined in tlie representations of 
Ceenus, and the whole army confirmed the truth of them by renew- 
ed sighs and murmurs. Alexander, more irritated than convinced by 
all the arguments used to persuade him to retreat, abruptly broke up 
the assembly, and retired into his tent, where he shut himself up for 
three days in sullen reserve; refusing to see even l.is most intimate 
friends. He did this, as well to avoid farther solicitation, as in 
hopes, that, seeing him so fixed in his determination, tlic army might 
be induced to recede from their own. At the end of that period 
he again appeared in public, but found tlie troops still obstinately 
bent not to proceed, and the general murmur greatly increased. 
Matters were now growing too serious for Alexander longer to 
persist in his rash resolve. lie disdained, however, the appear- 
ance of a forced compliance witli tlie wishes of his army; and, 
therefore, ordered sacrifices to be oflbred for their safe passage and 
future progress. But the omens being represented by Arislandcr 
(probably at his own instigation) as utterly inauspicious, the king 
affected to pay that submission to the decrees of the gods which he 
refused to yield to the remonstrances of man. Upon the professed 
ground of heaven being inimical to his farther progp'css, he issued 
orders for the return of the army, which were no soonet proclaimed, 
than the sky was rent with the loudest acclamations of joy; the 
whole army rushing in a transport of affectionate gifititude to the 
royal pavilion, and calling down blessings without number and 
without bound on the head of their relenting sovereign. 

.Having thus fixed the Hyphasis (its eastern bank, according to 
Pliny) as the extreme limit of his progress, Alexander ordered 
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twelve magnificent altars of hewn stone» fifty cubits in faet^;* . to 
be erected on the spot, to the twelve greater deities of Greece, ai^ 
consecrated them as lasting monuments of his labours and expedition. 
Plutarch informs us, that these altars remained standing in bis time, 
and that the Indians from beyond the Ganges used to come and sa* 
crifice upon them (to their nadve deities, we must presume, in 
memory of their deliverance from the terrible scourge of an umy 
that had desolated the rest of Asia.) We are informed by Curtius, 
that, previous to his return, he caused the lines of intrenchment 
around his camp to be extended to three times their usual circuit, 
ordered beds of a vast size to be prepared, as for soldiers of gigantic 
stature, and mangel's and bits of bridles of proportionate magnitude 
for horses, to be deposited there, with a view of imposing on posterity 
the belief that he had invaded India with an army above the com- 
mon standard of men.^ Arrian, however, is silent in respect to this 
puerile effort of deception, so unworthy of Alexander, and it is pro- 
bably not fact. The erection of these altars took place, it should 
appear, below the conflux of the Bcyah with the Zaradrus, or Sul- 
tiilus, the last of the five rivers of the Panjab, because modern geo- 
graphy confirms the truth of the statement made to Alexander, that 
there actually exists a desert between the lower parts of the latter river 
and the Ganges. Its name of Bey-Passa, whence the Greek Hyphasis 
was formed, is indeed lost, below the conflux intimated, in that of 
Shetooder; but the natural aspect of a country is a far better criterion 
for decision in these matters than the fluctuating names of rivers, 
of which bow abundant and how varied arc those of the Panjab may 
be known from the laboured enumeration of them by a xecxnt 
WRITER, whose indefatigable industry and whose profound erudition, 
exerted on a barren, but important, subject of Eastern inquiry, 
will excite admiration when perhaps those rivers shall cease to 

* It is Diodorus Siculus who is thus particular in regard to their altitude, lib.xnJ. p. 565. 

t Plutarch in Vita AlesEand. j Cwtsui, jo loco supra otat. 
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flow.* '-Oit diU ground oEncgument, Major Kennel conjectures th''Ir 
jiosUioti might have been between Ardone and Debalpour, the Dsdalla 
of Ptolemy. After the above solemn and decisive testimony from the 
^age of Grecian history, that Alexander advanced no farther cast* 
ward than the Flyphasis, it would be an useless expenditure of ray 
own and my readers* time, to examine the details of Oriental writers, 
(although sanctioned by a solitary passage in Jiistin.,-f‘) respecting the 
conquest, by Secandcr, of the remotest eastern regions of Asia, thus 
realizing his own ambitious dreams, and enumerating the immense 
presents which were paid as the price of peace by Keid, the potent 
sovereign of ulterior India, and by Kha>Khan, an unheard-of em- 
peror of China, in bars of gold, in rich silks, in costly furs, in bags of 
musk, and in aromatic woods.^ If theStiAH Nameh and Skandex 
Namkh contain nothing on this subject more consonant to pro- 
bability than such accounts as these in Mirkhond, it were better, for 
the cause of genuine historic truth, that they should remain for 
ever untranslated. Had such events really taken place, it would 
have been impossible for the vanity of Alexander, and tlic Greeks 
who accompanied hiin, to have concealed them; or of historians, 
like Curtius, to have blazoned them with all the pomp of declama- 
tion and all the splendor of panegyric. 


• 1 cannot omit thii opportunity of acknowledging my private ns well as public obligations! 
during the progress of my two Works* now rapidly approaching to complecson* to the rcspettable 
author of The Voyage of Nearchus; and 1 most cordially jmn with anott^er celebrated, but 
writer of the day* to whom also 1 am under the deepest obligation for welKmcanr* 
but* I fear* ill>nieriteds applause* in opinion that ** it is impOBible to uame such another work 
as Da. ViNCBNT*i* with all the learned illustrations* produced under the labour and constant 
pr«imre of so important an occupation as the conduct of a great public school." — S^aA 
^ PtPh P< 74* second edition. 

f Justin positively asserts that the Gangtridat were among the nations conquered by the 
Macedonians. Lib. xii. cap. 8. 
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I'he'unboundied jby resulting front the gratificatittn of dieir wi^ietr, 
that pervaded the whole army, gave to the retrogreraive mdreb 
through the Panjab the air of a triumphal procession, as for a world 
already subdued. Every eye sparkled with hope, and every heart 
beat with transport, at the thought of revisiting their dear country, 
kihdred, and friends. Returning, therefore, with all the celerity with 
which an army, so encumbered with s^wil, could move, they soon 
reached the (lydraotes; and, passing it as rapidly as its obstructed 
current would permit, arrived at tlte Acesines, the current of which, 
though still impetuous, from the torrents rushing from the mountains 
and the incessant rains, ceased to appear formidable.* Here, finding 
the city, which he had ordered Hephasstion* to erect on its banks, 
completed, he invited the friendly inhabitants of the adjacent districts 
to take up their residence in it; and he farther contributed to its 
population, by permitting such of the foreign mercenaries in his 
army as were unable or unwilling to proceed, to make it their future 
abode. Hither, also, Abissares, king of the barbarous tribes of moun- 
taineers, excusing his personal attendance by the plea of illness, a 
second time sent ambassadors, bearing presents and the tribute recent- 
ly imposed by Alexander, who was pacified by his obedience; but, 
not yet wholly free from suspicion, to overawe that Indian, joined 
Arsaccs with him in the government of those northern districts. About 
this period the brave and veteran Coen us paid the debt of nature; and 


* la another Taloable woric of Arrian, he acquaints us, Uiat Alexander having pitched his 
camp on the banks of this river, he was afterwards competted, by the inundations, which were 
widely diffused over all the circumjacent level territory, to break it up, and remove to a great 
distance higher in the country : all which proves the innnmerable obstacles with which the 
Macedonians had to contend during this tbeit Jimmir campaign in the Panjab. The perindical 
rains are known to begin in May and end in October: now it was in May that he first crossed 
the Ilydaspcs, and it was the 23d of October, according to Dr. Vincent’s most accurate in* 
vestigadon, when he again embarked on that river ibr the ocean. Thua Alesaisder iVitiained 
in the field during the whole period of their continuance. Timur and Nadir Shah acted tnoie 
wisely, by carrying on in that country a wia/sr campaign. The fbimer entered Delhi in triumph 
on the 4th of January, 1399; the latter fought the battle of Cannaul, not remote from that 
capital, on the 15th of February, 1739. 
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Alexftnder, though Bincerely afflicted at the death of so valuable an 
officer, could not avoid sarcastically remarking, that he had made a 
Speech disproportionably long for, the few days of his remaining life. 
Having again offered sacrifices on the banks of the Acesines, he re- 
crossed that river, and pressed on to the Hydaspes, where he found 
the fleet which be had ordered to be built with the timber cut down 
in the noble forests in its neighbourhood, which Strabo expressly 
says abounded with fir, with pine, and cedar,* in a state of great 
forwardness, he commenced tlie most active prepai-ations for accom- 
plishing his grand project of sailing down the Indus into the ocean. 
While these were vigorously going on, he received a seasonable 
supply of fresh troops, consisting of six thousand Thracian horse, 
headed by Meinnon, and seven thousand foot, which Harpalus had 
sent him under the command of that general. Such expedition was 
used by the artificers, chiefly Phoenician and Carian Greeks, ap- 
pointed to get ready this exploring fleet, tliat, in a few days, a 
navy, amounting in number to eighty triremes and near two tliou- 
sand vessels of smaller burthen, was launched on the Hydaspes. 

As we have advanced with Alexander tlirough the progress of 
this arduous campaign, a variety of circumstances has successively 
occurred, that unanswerably confirm whatever arguments may 
have been previously urged concerning the grandeur and extent 
of his views, and demonstrate, that, though the geographical know- 
ledge which this great conqueror had of Asia was incorrect, yet 
that he meant to have reached its most distant limits on the north 
and east. The obstinate opjjosition which he met with from the 
hardy Scythians checked his progress towards the Hyrcanian, or 
Caspian, Sea, which he idly supposed constituted its nortlicrn lioun- 
dary ; and the seditious murmurs of the soldiers prevented (at least 
according to the Greeks) his reaching the ocean eastward. His 
design of sailing down the Indus into the southern main was 


Suabonii Geogrsph. lib. xvi, p.654. 
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formed '-b^ore he had pcoetrated into the Panjab, and in the 
api^arcnt cerbiinty of his being able to accomplish the latter (H>* 
ject, though, for the present, foiled in executing the former. He 
intended, probably, that this vast river, rolling from the centre of 
the Higher Asia, should waft its wealth to its southern extre- 
mity, and, by the confining ocean, to Egypt itself; while a vi- 
gorous commerce, flourishing along the whole line of its extent, 
should cement a firm bond of interest and amity between the 
various nations who inhabited the regions near its source and those 
who cultivated its banks. The navigation of the Indus and the 
Persian Gulph is only a counterpart of the voyage down the Nile 
and round the coast of Egypt, where, to promote the same object, 
he laid the foundations of that great and opulent city, which, for 
eighteen centuries, excited the admiration and concentrated the 
commerce of that world of which Alexander’s aspiring mind had 
planned the tottil subjugation. The king himself had already an- 
nounced, and the papers found after his decease, among other still 
more important projects, confirmed, his future intention of sailing 
from the Persian Gulph, and coasting round Africa to the pillars 
of Hercules. His anxious wish was to leave no enemy behind 
sufficiently powerful to interrupt that amity and impede that com- 
merce. With these introductory observations, from necessity sum- 
mary, the voyage down the Indus, and the perpetual conflicts with 
the nations on its banks and those on the desert shores of Gedrosia, 
will be rendered at once more interesting and intelligible. 

Every thing being at length ready, and the protection of the gods 
having previously been implored, by oblations more than usually 
magnificent, on the 23d of October, at break of day, Alexander, with 
a considerable part of his army, consisting of the archers, Agrians, 
the light-armed infantry, and some cavalry, went on board. Taking 
his station conspicuously on the prow of his ship, the king then 
poured out libations from a golden goblet, and solemnly invocated the 
three great rivers, the Hydaspes, the Acesines, and the Sinde, down 
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whose streams he was successively to descend to the ocean : Her* 
cules, also, and Jupiter Hammon, he endeavoured to render pro- 
pitious by renewed sacrifice. Immediately after, all the trumpets 
sounding, which was the appointed signal, the fleet unmoored, and, 
tinder the guidance of those experienced inariners who assisted in its 
fabrication, glided leisurely and majestically down the tranquillized 
current.* Imagination can scarcely conceive a grander or more 
picturesque scene than was now presented to the view of the natives, 
who anxiously flocked to the river-side in immense multitudes, and 
beheld with astonishment the number and magnilwde of the vessels; 
while the sound of martial music, the clasli of arms, the dashing of 
die oars, and the acclamations of the rowers, reverberated at intervals 
from the lofty overhanging shores on each side, contributed highly 
to increase the splendor and variety of this interesting scene. That 
part of the army, not on board with Alexander, had marched 
some days before, in two divisions, along the banks on each side of 
the Hydaspes ; — the one consisting of a considerable body of horse 
and foot, under the command of Craterus, occupied that on the 
right ; the other, under Hephaestion, and comprising the major part 
of the army, paraded on the left. Over the w'holc licet Near- 
chus presided as admiral, and Oiiesicritiis commanded the royal 
galley. 

The respectable author, mentioned above, with such deserved ap- 
plause, having so recently gone over this scene of Alexander’s exjiloifs 
in India, there is the less occasion for my entering with minuteness 
into this portion of the Indian campaign; except, indeed, such parts as 
more particularly concern his excursions from the river into the 
country adjacent to it. Upon these, Dr. Vincent has but lightly 
touched, confining himself more generally to the avowed object 
of his learned discussion, — the navigation of the fleet. I shall, how- 

* An>u> l&vi. cap, 4. Cartiui, lib.ix, capw4. According to the latter of these authors, 
the embaikation took place at the Acesincs; bat Arrian’s is the snore connected and probable 
Kcount, and that is what I have adopted in the text. 
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ever, omit no circumstance of importance t nor^. though straitened for 
rodm, aim td feeeoncise at tlie expense of clearness. 

» 'Onjhe iSrlrd day after the embarkation, the fleet arrived at tire 

f lnt Where Craterus and Hephastion had received previous order? 

encamp on each side of the river, and at this point both fleet and 
lartny waited two days for the arrival of Philip, governor of the pro- 
vinces on the west of the Indus. On the arrival of liis detachment, 
Alexander immediately ordered him to march with that division of 
thc*army to the Acesines, and, descending down the banks of that 
river, to trace its progress and explore its windings. He likewise 
dispatched Craterus and Hephaestion on other expeditions, and, con- 
tinuing the navigation for live days longer, arrived at the confluence 
of the Hyduspes and tlic Acesines. The resistless impetuosity and 
terrific noise, willi which these two great rivers rushed together in a 
rocky and contracted channel, so astonished and intimidated the 
rowers, that they dropped their oars, and the vessels for a time be- 
came the sport of the agitated waters. Many of them were nearly 
absorbed in the vortex of the furious eddies that covered its whole 
surface; others were with the utmost difficulty prevented from 
striking against the rocks; many were dreadfully shattered by being 
borne violently against each other; and two, in particular, were dash- 
ed to pieces by this concussion; while nearly all the soldiers on board 
of them perished. The officers of the fleet had been forewarned of 
this danger, but the suddenness and magnitude of the alarm induced 
a momentary dread that suspended exertion. They soon, however, 
recovered from their astonishment, and, as nothing but the most 
vigorous ellbrts could now save them, every arm was extended with 
redoubled energy, and the ships M'cre soon propelled beyond the 
confluence into a wider channel and smoother current. Alexander 
perceiving, on tlie right side of the river, a kind of bay sheltered 
by a rocky eminence jirotruding into the stream, immediately 
steered into it, and there refitted his shattered vessels. While these 
repairs were going on, he was by no means inactive. The obstinate 
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opposition of the Malli had roused his resentment; and he was deter- 
mined completely to bend the neck of that high-spirited people 
beneath the Macedonian yoke. The Oxydracae also had again 
leagued with them to obstruct the progress of his army in the 
southern provinces, and he now meditated against both nations 
the severest vengeance. Before, however, he formed his grand 
attack upon these confederated people, he landed with a strong 
force, and penetrated to a considerable distance into the adjacent 
country, in order to overawe the inhabitants and prevent their send- 
ing any succours to his enemies. After widely ravaging that terri- 
tory, tlie king returned to his fleet, where Craterus, Hophsestion, 
and Philip, had already arrived with the detachments they com- 
manded. 

Effectually to accomplish what he resolutely designed, Alexander 
having first ordered the forces under Philip, together with the 
elephants, to be transported across the Hydaspes, now made a four- 
fold division of his army. He commanded Hephx'stion, with the 
first of those divisions, to proceed five days march before the others. 
Ptolemy, the'son of Lagos, with the second, was ordered to follow, 
at the distance of three days march, in the rear. He sent Craterus 
and Philip towards the point of junction of the two rivers; and he 
himself, with the third and greatest body of the army, pressed on 
into the centre of the enemy’s country, who, thus urged and sur- 
rounded from every quarter, must submit either to unconditional 
surrender or inevitable slaughter. The fleet, in the mean time, 
received orders to sail down the river to the confluence of the 
Acesines and Hydraotes, and there to await the arrival of tliese 
respective divisions. 

Alexander himself, taking witli him the auxiliary foot, the cques- 
ti'ian archers, and half of the auxiliary horse, immediately ad- 
vanced rapidly, but silently, through a desert of considerable extent, 
into the very heart of the enemy’s country; and, after marching 
the greater part of that night, the next morning arrived at the pre- 
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cincts of a fortified city of the Malli, near the shore of the Ace« 
sines, in which, for security, they had placed their wives and chili 
dren ; but, not conceiving that an enemy would march through that 
desert to attack them, were loitering unarmed in the adjacent fields, 
and were slaughtered in multitudes. The rest flocked for refuge to 
the city itself, and shut the gates upon their assailants. It was 
immediately invested by squadrons of horse ; for, they had advanced 
with such celerity, that the infantry were yet at some distance 
behind. When at Icngtit they arrived, he did not employ them on 
this siege, but dispatched them, with Perdiccas at their head, and 
such horse as could be spared, to besiege another city in the neigh- 
bourhood, into which great bodies of the Malli had fled, W'ith 
positive orders to blockade it only, and not to storm the works till his 
arrival. He hoped by these vigorous measures to prevent the junc- 
tion of any very formidable numbers in the Held, and he took an 
effectual method to prevent any future opposition of those blockaded, 
by exterminating tliem without mercy, as their strong holds suc- 
ctssivcly fell before the resistless energy of his own attacks. The 
ramparts of the first of these cities were carried without any very 
severe loss of time or men ; but the enemy retiring into the castle, 
which was very lofty and difficult of access, for some time resisted 
their utmost efforts. Alexander, however, exerting his utmost activity 
and vigour to take it before the country around should be roused 
or the Oxydraca; come to their aid, it was, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, taken by storm, and its valiant defenders, about two thou- 
sand in number, put to tlic sword. With respect to the other city, 
commanded to be invested, Pcrdiccas, on his arrival there, found its 
walls dismantled, and the city itself entirely deserted by its inhabi- 
tants. The light cavalry were ordered to pursue the fugitives, and 
very many were slain in their precipitate retreat ; but many also were 
preserved from destruction, by seeking shelter in the marshes and 
swamps, caused by the recent inundations, whither the horse dared 
not follow them. These cifics are both without a name in any clas- 
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sical author, but their position Mr. Rennel determines to liave be^n 
to the south, or south-east, of the part of the river from wtiich he 
landed.* 

After a few hours of necessary repose from such continued toil, 
Alexander, pursuing his plan of secrecy and dispatch in subjugating 
the Malli, when night approached, set off at the first watch, and, 
marching incessantly all that night, about the break of day reached 
the southern bank of the Hydraotes, a considerable distance above 
the confluence. He immediately forded that river, now considerably 
fallen, with all the horse, in pursuit of a large body of Mail!, who 
were just then discovered crossing it. Many of them were overtaken 
and slain, and some made prisoners; but by far the greater part 
reached in safety a tov/n of that district, strongly fortified by nature 
and art. Alexander waited the arrival of his foot to invest it, and 
at last took it by assault. In this instance he relaxed in his san- 
guinary conduct towards the Malli, and spared the prisoners who 
had made but little resistance. But he displayed no similai cle- 
mency on taking a city hard by, almost wholly inhabited by Brach- 
mans, against which he next planted his engines of attack for daring 
to give shelter to their brave countrymen, and perhaps animating 
them strenuously to defend their religion and liberty. The Brach- 
maus, seeing their case hopeless, after an ancient custom of their 
nation, collected together their wives and children, and, setting fire 
to tiicir iiouses and furniture, perished together with them in the 
consecrated flame of sacrifice to the gods of India.-j- 

Unconditional surrender being the easy terms of life oft'ered to the 
Malli by Alexander, their hardihood in persisting to resist impresses 
the mind with high ideas of the intrepidity of that ancient tribe of 
Indians, who, probably, in after-periods, travelling southward, con- 
ferred their name on the coast of Malabar", at least a considerable 
district of the peninsula at this day goes by the name of Malleam. 


+ Arrian, lib. vi. cap. 7. 
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Ralher than submit to that disgrace, they every where fled to tb« 
desert, and buried themselves in the deep recesses of the forest. 
They were pursued, they were massacred by thousands; and Python 
dhd Demetrius, two resolute captains of horse, were dispatched with 
their troops to execute his vengeance. But all was ineffectual ; the 
spirit of the nation remained still unsubdued. At length, Alexander 
determined to march to their capital, in which, report informed him, 
the inhabitants of most of the smaller cities had taken refuge, and he 
hoped, by one decisive stroke, to end tlie contest. On approaching 
the walls, however, he found them dismantled, and the people re* 
tired beyond the Hydraotes, on whose steep banks they had drawn 
up their forces, to the amount of fifty thousand men, and seemed 
determined to contest the passage should he again attempt it. Alex- 
ander instantly plunged with his cavalry, exceedingly dispropor- 
tionate in point of number, into the stream, while the Indians, 
astonished at his undaunted conduct, gradually and in good order 
retreated to some distance from the shore. The enemy, observing 
that the horse alone had crossed the stream, resolved to make an 
immediate attack upon him ; but Alexander, seeing tliem drawn 
up with more tlian usual military skill, and in regular order of 
battle, and thinking it not prudent to come to close engagement 
without his infantry, contented himself with riding round them at a 
distance, wdiilc the equestrian archers galled them with their arrows. 
The choicest of the light-armed foot, and part of the plralanx, soon 
effected a passage ; and the enemy now becoming diffident of their 
strength, fled to a fortified town that lay behind them, whither they 
were immediately pursued by Alexander, and closely besieged. 
That evening the remainder of the troops joined him ; and, having 
reposed during the night, the next morning made a furious attack on 
the w’alls, burst open the gates, and compelled the enemy, as usual, to 
take refuge in the citadel. This circumstance, which occurs so often, 
may be elucidated, by observing, that the ancient cities of India are, 
for the most part, surrounded with w'alls of mud baked to a solid 
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consist<!ncy by the intense beams of a sun, nearly vertical, wliile the 
fort,, built of brick or stone, is the only defensible part; often highly 
so against a very superior enemy. The king, without a moment’s 
delay, gave orders that the walls should be sealed ; and those orders 
not being put in execution with all the rapidity that marked his own 
ardent mind, he snatched a scaling-ladder out of the hand of a 
soldier, and, applying' it himself to the wall, began first to mount the 
parapet, covering himself with his shield as he ascended. Pcucestas, 
bearing the sacred shield of Pallas, mounted next on the same 
ladder. He was closely followed by Leonnatus .uid Abreas, an 
officer of such distinguished valour, that he received on that ac- 
count, as well as for other essential services in former battles, a double 
stipend. Alexander had no sooner reached the summit of this 
battlement, than he began a dreadful contest with those who de- 
fended it, killing some with his sword, and driving others headlong 
down into the castle. The sight of thfe king thus conspicuously 
fighting, assisted only by the three brave warriors who had mounicd 
the parapet with him, excited the utmost alarm for his safety in the 
minds of his soldiers; and the royal battalion of targeteers, climbing 
the ladders in haste to second him, with their weight broke them 
down, and thus the king, who was known by bis brilliant armour and 
the terror of his aspect, was left exposed to a shower of arrows levelled 
at him by the archers stationed on all the adjoining battlements. 
Alexander, observing this, and knowing that he could not Jong re- 
tain this perilous situation, gallantly leaped down among the (hickest 
of tlie enemy, resolving to conquer or perish. His example was 
instantly followed by his comrades in glory, and all four renewed the 
combat with desperate fury, especially the king, on whom the 
Indian general rushing sword in hand, was himself run through the 
body; and many others, who followed him, shared the same fate. 
Alexander, fixing himself against the wall, in that situation repelled 
every assault; and such was the fire that shot from his eyes, that 
nobody, at length, dared approach within the reach of his arm. 
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Tfie dauntless Abrcas, while fighting for his sovereign with his usual 
heroism, was struck through the temples witli an arrow, and fell 
breathless at that sovereign’s feet; at the same time another arrow, 
three feet in length, aimed from the same quarter, pierced tlirough 
the breast-plate, and entered the body of Alexander. A vast effusion 
of blood ensued, wliich greatly alarmed his two remaining friends; 
the king, however, retained his equanimity, and valiantly defended 
himself against a host of foes who assailed him at a distance. At 
lengtli his strength began to fail him through the great loss of blood ; 
a dizziness came over his eyes; a chilly damp bedewed his limbs; 
and the conqueror of Asia fell prostrate upon his ^ield. Peucestas 
immediately covered his body on one side with the sacred shield of 
Pallas, and Leonnatus, with his own shield, guarded it on the other. 
Both were dreadfully wounded, but both forgot their own sufferings 
in those of their master. Tiic Macedonians, without the castle, in the 
mean time, were not idle. Impatient to succour their prince, they 
supplied .the want of scaling-ladders by large iron pins forcibly 
driven into the wall, which was of brick; and, by means of these, 
with mutual assistance and strenuous exertion, they, with great difh- 
culty, ascended to the top. On observing the king prostrate and 
bleeding, they set up an outcry of horror, and, rushing down from 
the lifights, formed themselves around l)is body into an impreg- 
nable rampart. Others, following them over the wall, attacked the 
terrified, enemy with redoubled fury ; and, at length, by the exer- 
tions of others, a gate between two towers being forced open, and a 
part of the wall thrown down, admitted the body of the army, who 
now inflicted a tremendous vengeance upon the inhabitants for the 
(supposed) murder of their prince. Every soul found in the city and 
citadel was put to death; and the acclamations of loyal grief were 
soon drowned amidst the more piercing cries of pregnant women 
.and infant children, devoted to promiscuous slaughter. Of this 
nameless city Mr. Rennel, in his small map, has pointed out the 
probable situation about ten miles above the conflux, and “ some- 
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what below the scite of Toulomba, a famous pass on the Rauvw, 
between Lahore and Moultan.*’* 

After this merciless slaughter of the inhabitants of that unfortunate 
city, the attention of the soldiert was anxiously turned to the safety 
and recovery of the king. They bore him on tlicir shields to the 
camp, and the utmost solicitude was visible on every countenance. 
When arrived at his tent, the arrow, whicli proved to be a bearded 
one, was extracted with the greatest tenderness and skill by Cri- 
todemus, a physician of Coos; but, from that circumstance, it being 
necessary to make a wide incision, a new and far more considerable 
effusion of blood took place, with which he fainted away, and life 
seemed at the last gasp. The effusion, however, being expeditiously 
stopped, he gradually recovered, and recollected his surrounding 
friends. The whole of that day and the following night the army 
remained under arms round his tent, and never quitted their posts 
till they heard he was entirely out of danger. In the mean time 
tidings of this disaster had reached the camp at the confluence of the 
Hydraotes and Act^ines, where the fleet had arrived, and been met 
by Hephxstion with his division. These tidings were presently 
followed by a rumour of bis death, which struck the whole camp 
with consternation and dismay, and was likely to be productive of 
the most fatal consequences. To prevent tlicsc, Ale.'cander finding 
messengers and letters, contradicting the report, of no rfl'cet, and that 
a general insurrection would probably take place, ordered a vessel to 
be got ready to convey him, ill as he was, down tiie Hydraotes. 
On the poop of that vessel was hoisted aloft the dome of the roj al 
pavilion, so as to be conspicuously seen by the whole aniiy, and as, 
in descending, he passed along the crowded shore and the fleet, 
whose decks were covered with enraptured spectators, he con- 
descendingly waved his hand to them, and smiled, while the high 
banks and the neighbouring woods resounded wish the loudest 


Arrian, lili. vi. cap. lo, ii, and Rennel’s Memoir, p. 93. 
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acclamations of “ Long live Alexander; health and prosperity to the 
conqueror of Asia !” When he was sufficiently recovered to mount 
his horse, these bursts of transport were repeated; and every one 
flocked impatiently round him; some eagerly embracing his knees 
'^Etid his feet, and others happy to touch even the garments of their 
beloved sovereign; bearing before him triumphal garlands, and 
sowing the way with dre gaudy flowers that shoot up so luxuriantly 
mmr tlie rains in that delightful region of Asia. At the same time 
the officers besought him never more to expose himself to similar 
perils, but to remember, that the duties incumbent on dre general 
and the private soldier are essentially diflerent. Alexander is report- 
ed, by Arrian, to have been offended by the freedom of these ad- 
monitions; but it is impossible to conceive that he had a heart so 
depraved and callous to the noblest sensibilities of human nature. 

The Malli, defeated in every engagement, and half exterminated, 
now began to think seriously of making their peace with an enemy, 
at once so vigorous in his attacks and so superior in the science of 
war. They, therefore, dispatched heralds to Alexander with offers of 
that unconditional submission which they had so long and so re- 
solutely refused. The Oxydracie, or people of Dutch, also, finding 
their efforts to form a junction witli their old allies frustrated by the 
rapid march of the king through that dreary desert, and, in short, 
that opposition to a power which swept the whole country before it 
would be utterly ineffectual, reluctantly submitted to their fate, 
and sent ambassadors to purchase peace with the surrender of those 
liberties which they so highly prized. Alexander, anxious to ac- 
complish the greater objects to which • war was only subservient, 
readily accepted the submission of both. The territories of the 
former he added to the prefecture of Philip, charging him to keep 
over them a vigilant eye and a strong arm: of the Oxydracas he 
demanded, by way of security for their future fidelity, no less titan a 
thousand of their principal citizens at once to serve as hostages, 
and add to his triumphs, by being enrolled in his array. With these 
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terms they complied, and with the thousand hostages required, 
gratuitously sent him, in proof of their sincerity, five hundred cha- 
riots of war, with their horses and drivers, completely equipped for 
action. With this mark of attention, Alexander was so well pleased 
that he returned the hostages, declaring, tliat a nation so generous 
could never be stained with the base crime of perfidy. While 
he continued at this place waiting the full restoration of his 
health, he enlarged his fleet by the addition of several vessels which 
he caused to be built; and, thinking the point of the confluence a 
proper position for erecting a city and fort, (a city for the purposes 
of commerce and a fort to overawe the turbulent nations around,) 
he added another Alexandria to the number of those already found- 
ed on Indian ground ; but of this city no vestige remains. 

At length, Craterus, with the forces and elephants, being again 
transported over the stream, Alexander embarked with seventeen 
hundred auxiliary, an equal number of light Macedonian, horse, and 
ten thousand foot; the other divisions of the army marching, as be- 
fore, along the two opposite shores. He soon reacluti the point 
at which the Acesincs, swollen with all the rivers of the Punjab, 
discharges itself into the main stream of the Sindc, and at this 
confluence he waited some time for Pcrdiccas, who had been en- 
gaged in reducing the neighbouring tribe of Abastani. While he 
remained here, he was visited by Oxyartes, the Bartrian, and father 
of Roxana, whom, in commission with Python, he constituted 
governor of all tiie country south of the confluence ol the Acesines 
and Sinde, as far as tlie ocean; having already fixed on that conflu- 
ence as the termination of the government of Philip. At this con- 
fluence, also, invited by the situation and induced by similar mo- 
tives, he erected another Alexandria; and, leaving with Philip the 
Thracians and such other troops as could be best spared, for its de- 
fence, he proceeded down the river till he arrived at the territory of 
the Sogdi, (the Sabracac of Curtins and Sodrac of Diodorus,) who seem 
to have submitted without any opposition. At this station, also, ho 
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built a city and fort, and constructed dock-yarda, in which he both 
Tepaited his heet and built additional vessels. Dr. Vincent has pro* 
duced very forcible reasons for fixing the modern Bhaior, a circar of 
the ancient soobali of Multan, as the scite of the Sogcli and 
Mr. Rennel, in a corrected account of the Sinde navigation, has 
placed Bhakor in 27* 32' nortii latitude ;-j* with this difFerence, that 
he assigns the tract in question to tire Musicani, to whose domains, 
after a sliort delay, the fleet descended. 

The reigning sovereign of this people, one of the most powerful 
and wealthy in this region of India, had sieglectcd to send either 
ambassadors to solicit, or presents to purchase, }>cacc of Alexander, 
and had consequently incurred his extreme displeasure. The king, 
on arriving on his frontier, lost nrt a moment in disembarking a 
large portion of his army, and marched to his capital with intent to 
surprise him. The suddenness of tiic attack prevented all eflbrts of 
resistance on the part of Musicanus, and Alexander, on approaching 
his capital, was met by the Indian sovereign, at the head of a vast 
train of elephants, and accompanied with presents of immense 
value, which, with liis whole kingdom, he submissively proffered as 
the price of pardon for the capital oftcnce of not having previously 
prostrated himself before the conqueror of Asia. Alexander was 
easily prevailed upon, by his apparent frankness and generosity, to 
grant that pardon : he entered and staid sonse time in his splendid 
capital, the beauty and magnificence of which he greatly admired; 
and then returned the government of it into his own hands. Before 
he left it, however, as it was his intention to establish a chain of forts 
along the whole descent of the Indus, to secure tlie future safe navi- 
gation of that river at once for commercial and political purposes, he 
erected there a strong citjwlel, in which, to prevent revolt -or innova- 
tion during a projected excursion into certain of the neighbouring 
kingdoms not yet subjugated, he left Craterus with a powerful force. 


» Voyage of Nearchus, p. n;. 
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In pursuance of this project, the king marched, with all the re- 
maining forces which he had embarked on board his navy, into tltc 
adjacent territory of the Oxycani, plainly recognized in the name 
and scite of the modern Hajycan, a drear or division of the province 
of Sindy. The sovereign, or rajaii, as we should more properly 
call him, of tliat territory had been guilty of the same I'.eiiious 
crime with the king of the Musicani, in delaying to %nd ainbas^a- 
dors or presents to pacify the unprovoked invader of their country; 
and, before he could have time to retrieve the fatal error, Alexander, 
whose constant aim was to intimidate by the vigour and rapidity 
of his motions, carried by assault two of his principal cities, in one of 
which the unfortunate prince himself was found in arms, taken pri- 
soner, and, as we hear nothing farther concerning him, probably fell 
the victim of his temerity. Of these cities, Alexander gave to his 
soldiers the unlimited jilundcr, securing to himself the elephants of 
the deceased prince, 'flic terror of this example operated with the 
inhabitants of all the cities of that district to make that immediate 
submission, which could alone obtain safety to their persons and 
security to their property. The Oxycani, thus completely subju- 
gated, he marched against Sambus, sovereign of the region of Sindo- 
inana, in which appellation wc immediately recognize the province 
of Sindy, or that through which the river Siiide flows in the lower 
part of its course.* On this point, however, a wide difl'crence also 
subsists in the geographical decisions of Dr. Vincent and Major 
Rcnnel, with which I shall not interfere, but continue tlie narration 
principally according to the text of Arrian. Sambus was the sove- 
reign of a mountainous tract of country .situated near the tniitory of 
Musicanus, had previously submitted to Alexander, and been re- 
stored by him to bis dominions; but, being at open hostility widv 
Musicanus, on finding that prince honoured with the confidence 
and friendship of the conqueror, he dreaded this additional weight 


* Kennel’s Memoir, p»99. 
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thrown into the scale of his authority, and had taken the precaution 
of flight. If, however, Sambus could bring into the held such » 
numerous army as is assigned to him in Curtius, there was no very 
..iirgent necessity for so rapid a retreat. According to that historian, 
Sindumana, the capital city of Sambus, was forcibly entered through 
a subterraneous passage which the Macedonian 'miners had carried 
quite into the heart of the town; and, in the invasion of that country, 
no less than eighty thousand people were slain, independent of mul- 
titudes of prisoners. Dreadful devastation is also stated to have been 
made among the troops of Alexander by the poisoned lances of these 
savage mountaineers, and, among other hrave men, Ptolemy is said 
to have nearly perished the victim of the deadly venom. The 
account of Arrian, however, is widely different, who records, that, at 
Alexander’s approach, the gates of that city were spontaneously 
thrown open, and that the friends and domestics of the absent 
prince came forth to meet him with magnificent presents and 
elephants; and that, on explaining the real motives of the flight of 
Sambus, — the dread of the increased power of his ancient enemy 
Musicanus, — the king was pacified.* 

Hence Alexander is stated to have marched against another name- 
less city in the same province, inhabited principally by Brachmans, 
and these, on the precipitate flight of Sambus, bad instigated the lead- 
ing citizens, who had already submitted and been pardoned, to erect 
again the standard of rebellion. It was speedily retaken, and exem- 
plary vengeance inflicted on the Brachmans who advised the measure. 
.While the king was thus incessantly employed in subduing some 
nations and recovering others, intelligence was brought that Mu- 
sicanus himself had taken advantage of his absence to break into 
open revolt. Alexander was enraged at this outrageous breach of 
faith, and immediately dispatched against him Python, the son of 
Agenor, with an adequate force for the reduction of his whole king- 


Arrian, lib. vi. cap. i6. Curtiut, lib. ix. cap. 8. 
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dom; This service he effectually accomplished, utterly destroying 
some of his cities, erecting castles in all the others, and, at the same 
time, leaving in them strong garrisons to prevent similar accidents in 
future. ' After a diligent search, Musicanus was also discovered, and 
brought in chains to Alexander, who ordered him to be carried back 
into his own territories, and there publicly crucified, together with 
those turbulent Brachmans, who, in this instance, not less than the 
former, had essentially contributed to the public disquiet. About 
this period, Mceris, the sovereign of Pattala, a noble island fornied 
by the current of the rivet, arrived in the camp, and made a vo- 
luntary offer of his treasures and kijigdom. Alexander received 
him with marks of great respect and kindness, restond to him 
the sceptre which he offered to surrender, and sent him back 
to his capital, with orders to provide every thing necessary for 
the entertainment of the fleet and army against their arrival in his 
territories. 

Preparations were now made for continuing the navigation down 
the Indus; but, previously to the embarkation of the troops, Alexander 
dispatched Craterus, with a considerable body of horse and foot, 
as an escort to such of llie auxiliary and Macedonian troo}>s as were 
invalids, and might probably sink under the dithcuUies of the more 
arduous march which he secretly intended to take through Gedrosia 
to Babylon. These were to advance by the way of Araehosia and 
Drangiana into Carmania, and thence to proceed to Maccdon. To 
his charge he also entrusted the elephants; those elephants which he 
plainly perceived must perish in the dreary deserts of Gedrosia, 
which he was resolved to encounter with the least incumbrance 
possible. Another important object, too, as Dr. Vincent has ju- 
diciously observed, the king had in view in planning this expedition, 
viz. more accurately to “ survey and explore the extensive pro- 
vinces of his empire.”* The preparations for the departure of the 
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fleet being at length completed, Alexander, with tliat division of tlie 
army which had usually embarked with him, went on board; tho 
otlier divisions marched, the greater, under Hephsstion, on the one 
side* of the Indus; the inferior, under Python, on the opposite 
bank: the latter had orders to colonize the cities newly erected on 
the coast witli all the inhabitants that could be procured from the 
adjacent districts, and, having performed this service, to meet the 
Jcing at Pattala. On the third day of his progress down the river, 
Alexander received the unwelcome intelligence that Moeris had 
assembled his Pattalans, and, with the whole body of them, had fled 
into the deserts, leaving all the towns deserted and the fields destitute 
of husbandmen. On this intelligence, the fleet proceeded with 
greater dispatch, and soon reached Pattala, discovered in the name 
and nearly in the scilc of the modern Tatta, the capital of the Delta, 
formed by the waters of the Indus. This tract, the gift of that 
great river, during the immense period which it lifts continued to 
roll, extends in length about one hundred and fifty miles along the 
sca-coast; and its greatest deptli from the most prominent part of the 
base to its apex is one hundred and fifteen miles. The lower region 
of this Delta is throughout intersected by numerous creeks and 
rivers; tow'ards the middle it is a desert of burning sands; and is every 
wlicrc totally destitute of trees. The upper parts of the Delta, 
however, are said to be well cultivated, and to yield abundance of 
rice. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Pattala, the light infantry were first 
disembarked, and ordered to pursue the fugitives with the utmost 
celerity, and invite them, by every possible argument, to return to 

• Arriu does not specify on which bank Hepluestion inarched ; Dr. Vincent, in consequenee 
of his prior hypothni* supported in relucUat opposition to Miyor Rennel, determines it to be Che 
eastern bank \ and yet, from the orders giren to Python to collect the Indians for colonizing the 
garrisons* one would incline to think the eastern as the more populous, and properly the Indian^ 
shore would be the one better adapted to the professed purpose of the inarch of the Utter 
commander. 
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their habitations and the cultivation of their lands; promising them 
liberty unrestrained and property uninjured. On this many of them 
returned; but, when Hephaistion was shortly after dispatched to erect 
a fort in the city, and other detachments were sent into the country 
to dig wells and render the barren tract habitable, the periidious 
Pattalans fell furiously upon them, and wounded and killed many; 
they were, however, finally defeated with great slaughter, and 
driven back to their deserts. Alexander, determined in his views in 
regard to Pattala, on receiving tliis intelligence, reinforced tiiose de- 
taoliments, and gave orders for tlie immediate ( instruction of a 
spacious harbour and a naval arsenal, at the point at winch the Indus 
divides itself into two great branches, and rolls in two impetuous 
currents into the ocean. He came also himself on shore, and in 
person assiduously superintended the carrying on of works of the 
highest importance to his luturc projects. After staying some time 
on shore, and taking an accurate survey of the country and the 
coast, Alexander rc-embarked with the same number of forces as he 
had usually taken on board; and, being resolved to sail out of the 
mouth of the Indus into the ocean, he ordered Leonnatus, with a 
thousand horse and about eight thousand infantry, to march quite 
through the llclta, with a view more fully to explore it, and after- 
wards join the fleet on the opposite side, lie then selected the 
stoutest and Ijcst sailing vessels of the fleet, and descended down the 
right channel; but, not being able to procure a native pilot, .and a 
violent storm arising on the Idllowing day, from their igii srance of that 
chaiimd, it received great damage, some vessels being dashed against 
each other, and others driven violently on the bank. A sheltering 
l>ay being fortunately found near at liaiul, the injury done the fleet 
was soon repaired, and Pattalan pilots being at length, though with 
great difticulty, obtained, owing to the terror their Grecian visitants 
inspired, the voyage was continued down to a point in the river 
where it expands two hundred stadia in breadtii (iwehe miles) near 
the mouth: and here a new and unexpected calamity befel them; .a 
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calamity that had nearly proved fetal to every hope of navigating the 
Indian Ocean. The tides at the mouth of the Indus are said to rise 
l^igber than in any part of the world: Alexander and his Greeks 
iuld not have been ignorant of the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
which they must have witnessed in the Mediterranean ; but there it 
is gentle, gradual, and scarcely perceptible, to what it is on the shore 
of the vast Indian Ocean, and especially on the Bay of Cutch and 
the Guzzurat coast, where what is called the bore comes rushing 
on with a sudden and impetuous influx, rising many feet above the 
surface of the sea, and bearing a most terrific appearance. The 
great obstructions, also, accumulated in the course of ages at the 
mouth of the Indus, and which at the present day are far more 
considerable than in Alexander’s time, must have greatly contributed 
to the sudden swell of the waters; and these circumstances, well 
considered, effectually vindicate the Macedonians from the censures 
of petulant criticism, when they are represented as in the highest 
degree astonished and alarmed at such an uncommon phenomenon. 
The violence of the bore was so great, aided by tempestuous gales 
from the ocean, as to overset some of the vessels and drive others on 
shore; which, on the retreat of the waters, were left a-ground. At 
the return of the tide, however, those that stuck in the mud were 
again elevated and floated off, while most of those that lay inclined 
on the sand were swept away or dashed to pieces by its fury. 
This second misfortune being repaired as well as circumstances 
would permit, Alexander dispatched two of the transports before the 
fleet, with orders to explore a certain island at the mouth of the 
river, which, he was informed, contained commodious harbours and 
abounded with fresh water; and, this intelligence being confirmed at 
their return, he commanded the fleet to anchor there, while he him- 
self, with a few select vessels, sailed out of its mouth to a second 
island, which lay about two hundred stadia beyohd the former, 
and, boldly launching out into tlie vast ocean itself, enjoyed the 
sublime gratification for which he had so long and so ardently 
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panted, and for the attainment of which he had clicerfully borne t,o 
many tolls. Here he sacrificed bulls to Neptune, imploring the 
protection of that deity for his luturc enterprizes on his domain, 
and threw the slaughtered animals into the sea. 'I'iien, in a trans- 
port of delight, he poured out libations from golden goblets, 
which, with all the other sacred vessels used in the oblation, he 
committed to the bosom of the deep; and, having thus successfully 
explored the southern extremity of Asia, he rejoined his lie ;t, 
which was now fully repaired, and returned triumphantly to 
Pattala. • 

On his arrival at Pattala, he found Python, with his force;, return- 
ed, after having effeetually executed their commission. The harbour 
and arsenal were also in great forwardness, under the continued rare 
of Ilephasstion, whom he now commanded to fortify them, and pre- 
jrarc for the reception of his whole fleet till the time of navigating 
the Persian Gulph should arrive. After issuing these orders, being 
determined to explore the other great branch of the Indus, and see 
if through it a more easy and secure passage to the ocean might not 
be found, he sailed down the eastern current, denominated Nala- 
Sunkra in the modern geography of India, till he arrived at a 
A'ast lake formed by the river itself and other confluent waters near 
its mouth. Into a creek, or small bay, of this lake, the pilots were 
ordered to steer the long galleys, and land Leonnatus with the greater 
part of the forces, while the king himself, with some biremes and 
triremes, pressed forward with eagerness a second time to view the 
great Indian Ocean. He found this passage more commodious- 
than the former, and, going on shore with a few battalions of 
horse, info the country of Sangania, which from Alexander’s to 
Hamilton’s time has been infamous for nourishing a brood of 
pirates, he proceeded for three days along the coast in search 
of some commodious hay for the security of his fleet from luturc 
storms, and employed his soldiers in digging wells as llioy ad- 
vanced, in order to open an easier communication through the desert 
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to Guzzurat,* and forward those commercial purposes, which, 
wheresoever he moved, his conduct proved he had deeply at heart. 
He then re-embarked, and, arriving at the part of the lake where 
Leonnatus had landed, the station appearing to his discriminating 
eye an important one, he ordered a dock-yard to be built, fixed a 
sufficient garrison there for its defence, and left them provisioned for 
four months. The fleet then steered back to Pattala, where he im- 
mediately commenced the preparations for his arduous, but not 
frantic, inarch through the Gedrosian deserts. 

It was, we have seen, in May of the year 327 before Christ that 
Alexander passed the Hydaspes: towards the end of October follow- 
ing, he embarked at Nicjea on the Indus; he spent nine months in 
sailing down to Pattala, where, according to the most accurate com- 
putation of Dr. Vincent, he arrived about the end of July or be- 
ginning of August in the following year. By the same authority, he 
passed a complete month in navigating the two branches of the 
Indus below Pattala, and, early in September of the same year, he 
set off on his return, by land, to Persia. 

Although to mark the gradual progress of policy and war, by 
which a nation so remote, and comparatively in every respect so 
inferior, as the Greeks, became, however short their reign, the con- 
querors of India, it was necessary to take a very extended review of 
the previous transactions of that nation with the Persian sovereigns, 
the lords of Western India; yet that conquest having been atchleved 
and the particulars largely detailed, there exists no necessity for any 
but the most concise and summary account of subsequent Grecian 
events till the death of the conqueror, and its consequence, the termi- 


* Dr. Vincent, p. t;$. Consult his subsequent Judicious renurfcs on the grand political 
projects or Alexander; for, of all his various historians and biographers, Flutatch and himself 
have alone done full justice to his public character; though it would be absurd to deny that his 
private one was obscured by infinite defwts. 
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nation of their sovereignty. For, very bounded indeed was the r.it- 
diority of iiis successor, Seleucus, in that region, and the compact en* 
tered into by this monarch with Sandracotta (Chandragupta) pul a 
final period to the Greek dominion beyond the Sindc. But the con- 
sideration of those matters must be left to some future historian who 
will exert on the subject the same unwearied industry, which, under 
a cloud of almost insurmountable diiTicultirs, I have employed in 
investigating the dark and intricate mazes of its most early history. 
May he commence the task under better auspices, and be provided 
with ampler materials than it has fallen to my lot lo enjoy 1 

For the important purposes already intimated, viz. the p -rmanent 
security of his eastern conquests and the firm establishment of a 
vigorous commerce on the Sinde, Alexander, having long determined 
to open a communication with India by the way of the Persian 
Gulph, continued Nearchus' in his station of admiral of the fleet 
appointed to explore that coast, with orders to meet himself and the 
army in Mesopotamia. As the season was unfavourable for its iinmc- 
diate sailing, and the Etesian winds, or, to speak in language more 
intelligible to an English navigator of tlie Indian Seas, the niousomi, 
that blows regularly six months, during winter, from the north-east 
quarter, and six months, during summer, from the south-west, having 
not yet shifted, the king set out nearly a month before the departure 
of the fleet, in order to facilitate its progress by exploriiig the country 
inland, reducing the sav.agc inhabitants, digging we'Is, and pro- 
curing such provisions as coidd be obtained in a sterile ciHintry for 
its refreshment. It is the circumstance of his having failed in fully 
accomplishing these purposes, from ignorance of the utter barrenness 
of the country, that has prevented the real vicu’s of Alexander in 
exploring maritime Gedrosia from being more distinctly visible, and 
has been the occasion of branding with the character of insane te- 
merity an expedition founded in consummate wisdom, and perse- 
vered in with the kindest attention to the welfare of his comrades in 
jveril and in glory. 
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The Oritae, a hardy independent tribe, if not absolutely of Indian 
origin, yet using Indian customs and manners, who inhabited the 
rnounCainous tract near the river Arabis, and known to the mo- 
dernsihy the name of Bdooteftes, were among those delinquent na- 
tions who had neither sent ambassadors to the Macedonian camp nor 
offers of surrender. Against these, as against all the other Indian 
mountaineers, Alexander, meditating victory by surprise, led such a 
body of light-arracd cavalry and infantry as appeared sufficient to 
compel their submission. The rest of the forces were left under the 
command of Ilepliajstion. At the approach of the king, the Oritas 
dispersed on every side, and tied into the desert : but digiit was not 
surrender; and Alexander, therefore, rapidly crossing the Arabis, a 
river remarkable for neither its width nor depth, marched all night 
through the desert, and in the morning found himself in the midst 
of a fertile and well-inhabited country. Here, permitting his in- 
fantry to take some repose, he divided his cavalry into small, but nu- 
merous, parties, and ordered them to scour the country in all di- 
rections; which was effectually done, vast multitudes of the natives 
being slain, and abundance of prisoners brought in. In this region 
w.ns placed the principal town of the Oritae, called Rambacia, to 
which, after having been joined by Hephasstion with the heavy- 
armed troops, he directed his progress; and, finding the situation 
well adapted for jrurposes of defence and commerce, lie committed 
to Ilepliasstion the cliarge of erecting a city on the spot, with a 
strong fort to protect it, wlrich is supposed to be the Arian Alex- 
andria; for, Gedrosia (as Pliny, confirming this fact, informs us) was 
only a portion of the larger province of Ariana.*- While this under- 
taking was going on, Alexander, faking with him some selected 
cavalry, marched towards the frontiers of Gedrosia, where, in a 
certain narrow defile of the mountainous chain that intersects their 
country, the Gedrosians and the Orit.T had joined their forces with an 


* Ariian, lib» vl. cap. rKny* lib. vn. cap. 9. 
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apparent determination to defend it against tlie fartlicr progress of 
the invading enemy. Notwithstanding, however, the decided ad- 
vantage wliich their situation afforded them for that defence, on tlic 
near approacli of the Macedonians, they abandoned tlic station tlicy 
liad taken, and, soon after, tlie latter of thc:.-e confederated people, 
finding fartlier opposition hopeless, sent a deputation of their chiefs, 
offering tlie well-known price of peace w ith Alexander, — the un- 
conditional surrender of themselves and their country. The terms 
were accepted, and those chiefs directed to collect their scattered 
inhabitants, and induce them to return to the desc.',i:d villages, under 
the positive assurances that obedience should secure them safety 
and protection. He appointed Apollophancs governor of the 
country of the Oritte, and ordered Leonnatus, with a large division 
of the army, both horse and foot, to remain with him till the 
arrival of the fleet under Nearchus, for which he was directed to 
provide every possible accommodation; in short, to do what Alex- 
ander himself had personally intended to have done, had circum- 
stances proved more auspicious, and had llicrc not existed a roccssity 
for entirely subjugating the turbulent savage tribes of Gedrosia*. 
He w'as also directed to superintend the building of the new' Alex- 
andria, and invite the people of Arachosia and all tlie neighbouiing 
districts northward to conic and reside in it, under the piotection of 
the Greeks. 

Having thus left with those commanders his final instructions, 
with the remainder of tlie army he commenced that toilsome march 
through Gedrosia, on which some observations have already oc- 
curred, and with a few additional strictures on which this volume 
will terminate. As wc have now wholly left Indian ground, and as 
the progress of the flee t to Mesopotamia has been so ably and mi- 
nutely detailed by the author often cited above, a very sum- 
mary narration of th#''princip«il events tliat bcfcl the army and the 
fleet on their return can alone be inserted in these concluding pagf^s. 
With whatever stigma of imprudence the preceding historians cf 
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Alexander have branded tliis march through Gedrosia, they all unite 
in affirming, that, amidst every dreadful accumulation of humar| 
suflering experienced in a region wholly trackless and unexplored, 
from high drifted sands, scorching heat, corroding hunger, and ardent 
thirst, Alexander sustained the character of a great man and a 
consummate general, being ever the first to encounter difficulties 
and trample on danger; in labour indefatigable, by fatigue in- 
vineiblc; disdaining food while his troops were dying of hunger 
around him, and dashing from his parched lips the helmet of prof- 
fered water. Amidst the urgent perils of the army, he forgot not 
those of his fleet, and, on the presumption that tliey were arrived on 
the same desolate coast, made several strenuous eflbrts to succour 
them, by collecting grain where it could be found, and piercing the 
sands along the shore for water. But all his eflbrts proved ineffec- 
tual : the distresses of the army were too great to allow of any of the 
articles of life being spared for their comrades at sea; the seals fixed 
on the bags of corn, at best a scanty store, were burst open; and the 
wells, as soon as dug, emptied of all the water they contained; 
nor could Alexander punish a species of plunder too evidently 
dictated by the strong command of expiring nature. After struggling 
with famine and the pestilential winds of that burning clime during 
sixty days, with the loss of a third part of his army and nearly all 
the horses and camels, Alexander at length reached Pura, recognized 
in its ancient Arabian name of Pkoreg, the capital of the Gedrosii, 
whither his fame and the terror of his arms had previously reached, 
and produced from the princes and chiefs, who governed in the more 
fertile districts of that country, as abundant supplies as they could 
procure for his exhausted forces. About this time, intelligence ar- 
rived that Philip, whom, it has been observed, he had appointed 
governor of all the country north of the confluence of the Acesines 
with the Sinde, had been murdered in an Afturrection of the mer- 
cenaries left with him to defend his station ; but that the native 
Macedonians had revenged his death upon the assassins. The king. 
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on this, sent orders to Eudemus and Taxiles conjointly to administer 
the affairs of that province till he could send another governor, 
properly qualified, to succeed him in that important portion of his 
Indian conquests. He also dismissed Apollophancs for neglect of 
orders, probably relating to the march through Gedrosia, and 
possibly intended to facilitate it, from his lieutenancy over the 
Orit®. 

Aftec halting some days at this capital, he proceeded towards Car- 
mania, (Kerman,) a province which exhibited in its appearance a per- 
fect contrast to that of Gedrosia; being rich in pasturage and abound- 
ing with fruits and grain of every kind. On the first intelligence cf 
his arrival in this province, die governors of Aria and Drangiana, 
together with those of the more northern provinces, hastened to the 
relief of the army with the choicest productions of their respective 
prefectures. They were also accommodated with an immense num- 
ber of horses, camels, and other beasts of burthen, to replace those 
that had perished in the deserts, and the army now pursued its pro- 
gress towards Babylon with festive joy, but doubtless not with that 
frantic Bacchanalian spirit of intemperance imputed to them by 
Curtius, who gravely tells his readers, that a thousand brave bar- 
barians, rushing upon them, might easily have put to death the 
whole of the Macedonian army; and even Plutarch, the professed 
apologist of Alexander, has deviated so far from that character as to 
suppose so great a general would sanction, by his authority and 
example, so absurd an inconsistency.* Solemn sacrifices offered to 
heaven for an army rescued from the jaws of famine, the customary 
athletic sports celebrated on those occasions of public thanksgiving 
by the Greeks, and possibly some more than usually splendid rites 
performed in honour of Dionysius Thriambos, or the I riumphant, 
and in memory of his Indian expedition, have probably been the 
foundation of tliis gross calumny on the memory of Alexander, 
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'l^Iiicli is expressly contradicted by Arrian, who, in diametrical op- 
position to all this licentious biiflboncry, represents him, on his very 
entrance into this frontier-province of Persia, as assuming the stern 
aspect t)f a severe judge, punishing with death the extortions of cer- 
tain tyrannical governors in the remoter provinces, and acting the 
part of a wise and beneficent prince, in redressing the grievances of 
his new subjects. Still, however, his anxious thoughts were in- 
cessantly turned towards Ncarchus and the fleet; and, fortunately, 
about this period, an interesting incident took place which proved 
tlic means of acquainting him with its fate, aitd once more intro- 
ducing Nearchus to his aftcctionate sovereign. But, before we relate 
it, it will be necessary to attend generalltf, for the reasons above 
specified, (o the operations of that fleet, and of the army left on the 
coast of Gedrosla under the command of Leonnatus for its assistance 
and protection. 

On the ceasing of the Etesian winds, or south-west monsoon, ac- 
cording to Arrian,* thougli he was mistaken in that supposition, or, 
according to Strabo's more correct account, on the evening rising of 
the Pleiades, -f- which is fixed, by Dr. Vincent and his learned 
astronomical friends, to have taken place on the 2d of October, 
A. C. 326, about a month after the departure of the king himself, 
Ncarchus commenced his hazardous expedition to the Persian Gulph. 
As it was in the face of the monsoon, he was most probably com- 
pelled to do so, by the hostility of the natives, no longer awed by 
the presence of Alexander, and, sailing down the Indus to its mouth, 
after doubling the rocky promontory of Eirus, now Cape Mome, in 
a few days he arrived at an island near that mouth, called Bibacta^ 
where, finding the wind exceedingly boisterous, and a spacious and 
commodious liarbour upon it, he took tlic prudent resolution of re- 
maining at that station till llie entire ceasing of tlie adverse monsoon, 
'flic troops were, tlierefure, disembarked, a camp was Immediately 
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formed, and fortified with a wall of stone, by way of security against 
the attacks and depredations of the savage inhabitants. Nearchus was 
so pleased with this sheltered retrert front the tempestuous gules, diat 
he honoured the haven with the distinguished title of die Port of 
Alexander", and the English editor of his Voyage has discovered its 
exact scitc in tlie Chilncy Isle of modern charts of the coast. How- 
ever secure from the storm and the barbarous natives, tlie fleet was 
by no means so from the assaults of a more dreadful foe, famine, 
and with difficulty supported life with the various species of shell-fish 
which they found scattered on the shore. To add to this calamity, 
they could obtain no water on the whole coast but rdiat was 
brackish, and all this not only shews how little they weic provided 
with stores for such a tedious voyage, but demonstrates that they must 
have been compelled to undertake it before they were fully prepared. 
After staying at Uibacta twenty-four days, the Monsoon having at 
length become favourable, they continued their progress close along 
the shore till they arrived at the mouth of the river Araliis, a name 
still preserved in Araha and Cape Arrubah adjoining.* The Arabis 
is stated, by Arrian, to be distant from the Indus a thousand stadia, 
little more than sixty miles; and on this navigation near forty days 
had already been consumed. After a shoVt stay at the Arabis, the 
fleet again sailed, and, soon after, the monsoon being yet wavering, 
owing to a violent and sudden change of the wind, two galleys and a 
transport foundered; but, the Greek vessels ever keeping close to the 
shore, the crews saved themselves by swimming to land. They were 
now on the coast of the Oritas, and had the happiness to meet with 
Leonnatus, bearing a seasonable supply of ten days provisions, which 
his vigilance had collected in that barren region. Tliat officer, after 
the departure of Alexander, had been attacked by the barbarians and 
thdr allies, but had repulsed them with great slaughter. This foUu- 
nate congress with their countrymen, together with the supply, re- 
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wed the spirits of the fleet. Such of the crews, however, as were 
dispirited or worn out with their past fatigues, were permitted to 
rejoin the army*, and others, fresh and vigorous, were drafted from It, 
who cheerfully supplied their place on board the ships. Thus re- 
freshed and recruited, the fleet continued its progress with little 
worthy of notice along the dreary Gedrosian coast to the next im- 
portant station, Malana, (Cupt MoranJ distant above sixteen hundred 
stadia, or about one hundred miles, from the Arabis. They next 
combated the horrors of a coast inhabited by none but savage Icthyo- 
phagi, (or fish-eaters,) and extending seven thousand four hundred 
stadia, or four hundred and fifty miles, in a right line: a coast where 
they suficred every dreadful variety of human misery, from hunger, 
which they found nothing but fish and a scanty supply of meat, dis- 
gusting from its strong fishy flavour, to appease; and from thirst, 
which they coultflSnly slake with muddy or brack isli wafer, ’i'hey 
met, however, at Mosarna, on this coast, with one iin ahiahlc blessing, 
a Gedrosian pilot of good experience in these seas, whose skill and 
attention diminislicd the perils of the future voyage, as well as 
quickened its progress. The termination of this forlorn region and 
of their miseries they found at Ikulis, the Cape JasI, of our maps, and 
they now with rapture Ix'gan to coast along tlie beautiful and firtllc 
sliorcs of Carmania, wliere they found abundanee of grain and fruits, 
and that still greater luxury, the purest water. At length the fleet 
arrived at the river Anainis, at the mouth of whicli stood a town, 
called by the Clreeks llarinu?:eia, synonymous with the modern 
Ormm, wliieli lias sinee conferred its name on the whole Persian 
CJiilpli, and is justly deduced fay our learned geograiiher from the 
radical word llonnuzd, or Oromasdes, tlic bciicliccnt deity of the 
ancient Persians. At flarmuzcia the harassed crews of tlic wliolc 
fled cxultingly went on shore, and reflected with pleasure on tlieir 
final escape from so many and such urgent perils. A camp was 
formed on the spot, and strongly fortified with a rampart and ditch; 
the vessels were also hauled on shore, as well for security as that 
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Aey might undergo sucli repairs as appeared nciSMsary after their 
late tedious voyage.* 

An idea was at this time forcibly impressed on the mind of 
Nearchus, that the army of Alexander was still in Carmaiila, and he 
determined to explore the interior of that province, and gain, if 
possible, some intelligence concerning the progress of the army and 
its distance from the shore. In the mean time, some more curious 
individuals of the fleet, happening to wander farther into the 
couptry than their comrades, by accident met a person clothed in a 
Grecian vest, and speaking fluently their native h.ngiiage. 'Iheir 
astonishment was extreme, mingled witli inexpressible delight at 
meeting witli an inhabitant of their own counlry on so distant a 
shore, and alter such severe suffering. A variety of anxious questions 
was immediately addressed to the equally-surprised stranger, who 
confessed liimscif to be a Greek, and informcdBtlicm tliat he hud 
strayed down thitlier from the camp of Alexander, who, with hi'-- 
wliolc army, had some time before entered Carinania, and at iliat 
moment was at no great distance, lie was immediately conducted to 
the admiral amidst the loudest acclamations of joy. On confirming 
to Nearclius the welcome tidings, and informing him that in five 
days ho might reach the Macedonian caiu]>, the delighted ad- 
miral lost not a moment in preparing for his journey thillic:n 
Alexander, by the zeal of the Greek governor of the province, 
who hurried to him by the nearest roads, was speedily informed 
of the safe arrival of the fleet on the Carmaniun C(<asl and the 
approach of Iscarchus; and detachments, with carriages, for his 
accommodation, were sent out on every quarter; but these, not 
returning with the celerity his impatience expected, his miiul was 
alternately agitated with the extremes of hope and despair; and the 
latter predominating, tlie prefect was ordered into ct)nfincmc>iit for 
being the bearer of false intelligence. In fact, so totally altered hv 
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tbeir continued sufferings were the countenances of die Greek ad- 
miral and his comrades, their skin was so parched by the scorching 
sun and wind, the hair of their heads and beards was grown to such 
an enormous length, their whole bodies were so emaciated, and the 
vestments that covered them were so worn and tattered, that the 
messengers dispatched did not at first know them. Mutual inquiries, 
however, making them acquainted with each other, the wearied 
travellers mounted the carriages sent for them, and were driven jto 
the tent of Alexander. At a distance, that prince was so struck vnm 
horror at their squalid appearance, as immediately to conceive the 
idea that the fleet had been cast away on the Gedrosian coast, and 
that these were a part of the miserable remains of the shipwrecked 
crew. On their nearer approach, he soon recognized and eagerly ran 
to embrace Nearchus ; and, on being assured by him of the safety of 
the fleet and army, no rapture could exceed Alexander’s. The tears 
streamed from his eyes; he swore by the Greek and Lybian Jove, 
that the preservation of his fleet was an object dearer to his heart 
than the conquest of Asia; and that, had it been lost, the dominion 
of the whole earth could not liave made him amends for it.* 
The Canuanian governor was now liberated and amply rcwardcil; 
the most magnificent sacrifices were gratefully offered to Jupiter, 
Hercules, and other celestial deities, as well as to Neptune and the 
inferior gods who reign In the region of waters; splendid sports were 
exhibited, at which the king himself assisted, and joyfully led the 
triumphal train; and Nearchus, after being publicly crowned with 
eliapU'ts of flowers, and having received the ardent thanks of bis 
sovereign for his zeal and perseverance, was dispatched to the sea- 
shore, with orders to prosecute his voyage, and again to join his 
enraptured sovereign in the province of Susa. 

On Alexander’s first entrance into Carmania, was joined by 
CratcruSjWith the invalids and tlie elephants, whom, we before ob- 
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served, he had dispatched westward from the Indus through the 
more practicable country of Arachosia and Drangiana. Tliese, with 
the greater part of tlie army, the eJephaots, camels, and other beasts 
of burthen, were now ordered to proceed, under the command of 
Hephsestion, to Susa, by the way of the sea-toast, not only because 
that region of Carmania was thp most favourable for a winter-march, 
but that they might be at hand to render every possible assistance to 
;he fleet, and occasionally be assisted by them. The king himself, 
with a considerable body of light troops, infantry and cavalry, took 
the road to Pasargadas, in I'ersia, to visit the tomb of Cyrus, which 
had been plundered of immense wealth, to punish the robljcrs, and 
settle the affairs of that province and Media. Ho then n turned to 
meet the fleet at Susa, to the farther progress of wliieli we must now 
return, though duly to notice its transactions ivilli the brevity pro- 
posed. 

Nearchus, having hut a slender guard with him, and tlic Carma- 
nians not being wholly subdued, encountered some difficulties b.-fore 
he regained the part of the coast where his fleet lay ; but having at 
length reached it, having also offered sacrilicts to Jupiter Soier for 
his preservation, and exhibited gymnastic exercise^ on the sliore, ho 
ordered the ships to be unmoored, and joyfully resumed the naviga- 
tion of the Persian Gulph. The whole length of the voyage along 
tlie Carmimian coast from Badis, or Cape .Tad, wlierc it begins, to 
Kataia, fKeidi,) u ltcre it termitiates, is staled by .-Vrrian to be tJiree 
thousand seven himclrcd stadia; the Carmanians arc represenlcd as 
living after the Persian manner, as using the same arms, and olt- 
serving tlie same martial discipline. They now entered on tlie navi- 
gation of the coast of Persis, the province properly so called, a 
navigation of four thousand four hundred, or, ns amended by our 
British Strabo, live thousand eight hundred, stadia, amounting to three 
hundred and si^^y-two English miles. The fatigue of lliis long voyage, 
however, was mitigated by a pause of one-and-twcniy days at the 
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Alficfln^ei; ever vigilant for t^ p^rvation and cornet of , his flwji 
had contrived to send.a large supply of corii from the ulterior parts<of 
tlie province. At this station, too, they drew on shore, and repaired 
sucli velnels as had received injuryalong a coast, recorded by Arrian 
to be remarkably crowded with rocks and diallon's. That coast, 
however, terminated at tlic river Arosis, the modem Eniim. The 
division of the coast of the Persian Gulph, along which the dect bept 
its final course, was the maritime part of the province of Suriana,^ 
and this last was the shortest portion of the voyage, being stated by 
Arrian to extend from its eastern limit, the Arosis, to its western, tbe 
Pasitigris, no more than two thousand stadia, or one hundred and 
twenty-five miles. Every minute particular of this long and adicu- 
turous voyage, in those days of nautical inexperience, atul on that 
perilous untried coast, is investigated in such a masterly manner by 
the author just referred to, that any more extended detail concerning 
it, than what is here given, would be an unpardonable intrusion on 
his learned labours; and to those pages, therefore, tlic curious reader 
and geographical Inquirer are referred. It is suflScient for me to add, 
that, sailing up the Pasitigris, through a rich and populous country, 
to a village situated about nine miles up that river, tlie fleet there 
cast anchor, and ivailcd for intelligence of the army’s approach. 
I'he interval was flllcd up with tho celebration of siieriiices to the 
gods, in gratitude for their protection during so hazardous a naviga- 
tion, and with the festive games usual on such joyful occasions. 

B t ^ intelligence at length arriving, they again, for the last time, 

325. ’ spread their sails, and proceeded triumphantly up the river to a 
bridge newly built tver the stream, for the passage of the army. 
There they met with renovated transports of mutual joy ; new sacri- 
fices blazed to. the gods; new games, of unparalleled magnificence, 
were instituted, at which Alexander solemnly placdf^ with his own 
hands, on the head of Nearchijlg a crown of the purest gold, while 
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Tbm Bjiaiii boi^ne triutnpfalfl 'gftdaDds, aAd Im pdfh wHt 
eboe more whb the levdUfl tovm that grow in the garden 
■nit Asia.* 

The subsequent events that took {dace, tin the untimely period of 
the decease of Alexander, in less than two years after, are entirely 
unconnected with this history; and, were they not so, could not be 
detailed in it, for want of room. From this splendid scene, therefore, 
l^of festive triumph, unbounded exultation for Asia subjuga^ and 
the Ocean explored, we must reluctantly turn the deploring eye to 
the dark chamber of death, ait^ view this great prince, the conqueror 
of the East, in die full career of unrivalled glory, expiring at his 
palace in Babylon, the victim of continued and frantic intem- 
perance, in the thirty-third year of bis age, in the ikiitecnth of his 
reign, and in July of the year before Chrk tliree hundred and 
twenty-four. It is, indeed, a sudden and terrible lescrse of fortune; 
and the fact itself of his premature death, as uell as the circum- 
stances that led to it, afford an opportunity for those astiul reflec- 
tions which will properly terminate the final page of .1 history, 
devoted, tlirougli its whole extent, to uphold the great cause of re- 
VF.ALEn REMOioN, and vindicate the proceedings of I’RovirENCE: 
a history, which, on tliat account, will not fail to giie pleasure to the 
expiring inr^fiils of the Author lihnstU^ and atone, it 1^ hoped, lor 
a multitude of juvenile errors. 

Something more, however, lias been proinisril, and will be expect- 
ed, previously to be said, concerning the woiMleifuI man, wlioso ex- 
ploits in tiic field and whose wisdom in the council have so long and 
with such peculiar interest engaged our attnition. 'I'Iioh' rcniaiks will 
be concise, and, as usual, chiefly point to his po'itical eliaiaclei. 

Plutarch, the most intelligent and pliilosO{>!ii|.al of bis aneient 
biographers, ai^the only one who seenas to haic entered into the 
plans of Alexander in all the extent the projector, has informed 
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us, ^t, wh<^ in his eajdiest yiniUi, asojiMsadOn wnved ttMaoetoa 
Peni^, the prince discovered & proftindhjr cf observation and:'* 
political sagacity % beyond his yean. Instead of indulging die 
inquiries of puerile curiosity concerning die sptendor and nueg- 
nificcnce of tlie Persian court, the numerous and superb palaces of 
Darius, the hanging gardens of Babylon, and other general tr^ics of 
admiration in Asia, he was assiduous to learn the state of tlic public 
roads in the Higher Asia, the number and discipline of the troops 
which that monarch could bring into the field, and the peculiar sntt 
tion of the Persian monarch in the army when tlie line of battle 
was formed. Plutarch justly records this fact as a proof of die early 
maturity of his understanding and the extent of his designs. Ixt us 
now observe Alexander in the vigorous prosecution of those designs, 
stopping after the battle of Issus in the full career uf victory, and, with 
high apparent impolicy, giving Darius an opportunity to recover Ills 
severe loss, and arm all Asia against him, for tlie purpose of reducing 
the maritime regions of Syria, of exploring Egypt, navigating the 
Nile, ahd erecting Alexandria on the spot best adapted to efi’cctuate 
his purposes. After the battle of Arbela, in the pursuit of Bcssiis, 
let us again observe him unnecess^ily, as it should appear, traversing 
the Nortlicrn Asia in every direction, warring on the Sogdians, 
and advancing to the very deserts of Scythia, to makc^imsclf per- 
sonally acquainted with the whole theatre of his glory, and realize 
his views. That this, and not a wild thirst of conquest, was die prin- 
ciple on which he acted, may be collected from his conduct, u'hen 
in those regions, in regard to the European Scythians, who sent 
an embassy to request his alliance, and which 1 purposely omitted 
to notice in any particular manner, till this concluding retrospect on 
the life and exjjloits of Alexander. Arrian informs us, that, when 
the ambassadors returned home, he sent back, with them a select 
band of his friends, apparently to do them Jionour, and as a mark of 
respect and friendship for tliciAation, but in reality “ to explore 
the exact situation of their country, die extent o,f their population, 
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ttl^ietliertbe people were febust atid warlike, their itlode of fighting; 
•ed^e arms used by them.’** This dircamstance is of a very im- 
pcessive nature, and coitnectr''a mode of thinking and a plan of 
action at two very remote periods of life. 

At every commanding point throughout the whole of this exten* 
live march, he erects cities and fortresses, which he peoples with 
Greeks, and makes immense depdts of arms in regions remote as 
Gaza and Candahar; on the banks of the laxartcs and the sliure of 
the Hydaspes; and constructs stupendous docks and havens at the 
mouth of the Nile and in the Gulph of Cambay. The part of his 
conduct more generally objected to by hts accusers seems to be by 
no means the least praise-worthy ; — his march through Gedrosia. 
That march, indeed, has afforded to some of his biographers an 
ample field for eloquent declamation, and to others an opportunity 
of unmerited censure. I have added my humble efforts to those of 
the Editor of the Voyage of Nearchus, to rescue so great a general 
from the charge of precipitation and temerity. The pfatrvation of 
his Jleett and, in consequence, the exploring of the country border- 
ing on the coast of the Persian Gulph, were the objects nearest his 
heart; for these much was to be dared, hvA prudently dared. It the 
sufferings of the army were great, great also was tlie stake and 
uigent the necessity. The event proved that Alexander had not 
formed a rash, though a bold, resolution; for, that event was pros- 
perous; and, had he lived to have established his empire and com- 
pleted the vast projects of his mind, there is no saying what un- 
numbered benefits might not have resulted from it, not only to Asia, 
but to the whole extent of die civilized world. 

But the King of kings, who, from his higher throne, beholds, aiid, 
by his providence, regulates, the course of human events, in his 
eternal, but inscrutable, councils, had determined that Alexander 
should not accomplish the mighty dej^Ds his ambition had formed. 

* Arim, Iib.iT. cap. 1. 
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One of thes^ ^Jhich yru to enlafe Vnii'^benitifj^'BAi^^ifv’OM 
make thaf iptenlicted city the emporiufli- of tKe 'Wbtfdj'': wjtt -ate^ 
solred on in express opposition to a soleinu decree which had gone 
forth ^inst it three hundred years before j the treiiiendbus anafoema 
that J^foyah would make it an habitHtim for the bitttm And pooh if 
pater^ tliat he would tweep it with the besom if destruttiom* 
In vain,' ^Orefore, did the conqnerof of land and sea attempt to re^ 
pair the baiikjgf the Euphrates, which, obedient to bis voice, who 
first bade its iffiers roll, had burst its ancient mounds, and widdy 
inundated the country. With equal probability of sucems he might 
have essayed to tear the centred sun from its orbit, or drain the bed 
of the ocean of the volume of its waters. By the divine fiat, and to 
promote its wonderful, but unfathomable, purposes, Alexander had 
already far exceeded the usual limits assigned to terrestrial power and 
human glory. He had also abused the exalted talents intrusted to 
him, by impiously arrogating divine honours both for himself and 
Hephsestion ; by the grossest intemperance ; and, amidst its excesses, 
by the foul murder of more than one friend! A conspicuous and ter* 
riblc example of the divine displeasure, therefore, was in Alexander to 
be holden up to future conquerors and to distant ages. He had now 
finished the splendid but ai<3uous task appointed him by tlie eternal 
decrees of Providence. The spotted leopard,-\- with rapid wings and 
ravening talons, or, as it has already been observed, be is elsewhere 
still more emphatically depicted, the furious he-goai, from the westf 
with one horn, (the Duiscarnein of tlie Orientals, ):|; who is repre- 
sented by Daniel as bounding over the earth with such velocity 
as scarcely to touch its surface,§ had finished his impetuous, his 
sanguinary career. The subverter, by the permission of heaven, of the 
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descend into tl:^ same 

gmve whiohtjbetd the Kan,q,uished Darius, The commissioned angel, 
that, presided over, a life pregiMnt with such important events; that, 
unknown to himself, guarded him at the Graniciis; and spread over 
him, when prostrate among the Mali!, a more powerful shield of 
protection than that of Pallas; was now commanded to elevate the 
destroying arm. At the banquet of Medias he presented to his lips 
the empoisoned chalice, and the infatuated victim drank it off to the 
very dregs. 
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The expenses of this Volume, containing, besides the engravings, 
above seven liundrcd pages of lettc,r-press, having verp considerably 
exceeded the sum subscribed at Messrs. Walwyn’s, it is respectfully 
submitted to the generosity of those Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
kindly meant to exonerate the Author from the incumbrance <f neto 
involvements, on the score of printing, that a small additional sum, in 
proportion to that originally subscribed, be paid into the hands of 
those bankers, at N’. 150, New Bond-street. It is presumed, that a 
fourth thus paid in would satisfy every remaining demand for the 
printing, paper, and engravings, of this tcork', and the Gentlemen, 
who so liberally undertook the management of the former subscription, 
have promised to be again respotuible for the right application of the 
money. 




